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x^OKE  (Sir  Edwaed),  lord  chief-justice  of  tnghnif 
aad  one  of  the  most  eminent  b^ers  this  kingdom  haa 
produced,  was  descended  fimn  an  ancient  family  in  Nor- 
folk, and  bom  at  Mileham,  in  that  county,  1549.  His 
father  was  Robert  Coke,  esq.  of  Mileham;  his  mother^ 
Winifred)  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Knightley, 
o^Margrave  Knightley,  in  Norfolk*  At  tea  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  a  free-school  at  Norwich ;  aud  from  thence 
removed  to  Trinity-coUege,  in  Cambridge.  He  remained 
in  the  university  about  four  years,  and  wen(^  from  thence 
to  Clifford*s-inn,  in  London ;  and  the  year  after  was  en- 
tered a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple/  We  are  told  that  the 
first  proof  he  gave  of  the  quickness  of  his  penetiatiod,  and 
the  scdiditj  of  his  judgmeut,  waa  his  stating  the  C00k*S  case 

of  the  Temple,  which  it  seems  had  puzzled  the  whole 
house,  so  clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of 
and  admired  by  the  bench.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
jihat  this  might  promote  his  being  called  early  to  the  bar, 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  which  in  those  strict  times  was 
held  very  extraordinary.  He  himself  has  informed  us  that 
the  first  cause  he  moved  in  the  King^s-bench,  was  in 
Trinity-term,  1578,  when  he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Edwar4 
Denny,  vicar  of  Northingham,  in  Norfolk,  in  an  action  of 
scandalum  magnatum,  brought  against  him  by  Henry  lord 
Cromwdl.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  reader  of 
Lyoa's-inn,  when  his  learned  lectures  were  much  attended, 
for  three  years.  His  reputation  increased  so  fast^  and 
with  it  his  practice^  that  i|rben  he  had  been  at  the  bsr  but 
Vol.  X.  B 
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a  few  years,  he  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  pretend 
to  a  lady  of  one  of  the  best  families,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  best  fortune  in  Norfolk,  Bridget,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  John  Preston,  esq.  whom  he  soon  married,  and 
with  whom  he  had  in  all  about  so,ooo/. 

After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  some 
of  the  noblest  houses  in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed 
in  upon  him  apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chose  him  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  one  of 
their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
their  speaker,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  queen  likewise  appointed   him  solicitor-general,  in 
1592,   and  attorney- general  the  year  following.     Some 
time  after,  he  lost  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ; 
and  in  il598  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
lord  Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relict  of  Ac 
William  Hatton.    As  this  carriage  was  the  source  of  many 
troubles  to  both  parties,  so  the  very  celebration  of  it  occa- 
\<ioned  no  small  noise  and  disquiet,  by  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  attended  it.    There  had  been  the  eame 
year  «o  much  notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,   that 
archbishop  Whitgift  ^ad  signified  to  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
'vtilcetoproseeute  strictly  all  that  should  either  offend  in  point 
of  time,  place,  or  form.     Whether  Coke  looked  upon  his 
*own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
consent  of  the  family,  as  placing  them  above  such  restric- 
tions, or  whether  he  did  not  advert  to  them,  it  is  certain 
thatthey  were  married  in  a  private  house,  without  either 
banns  or  license ;  upon  which  he  and  his  new  married  lady, 
the  minister  who  offioi^ted,   Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  and 
several  other  persons,  were  prosecuted  in  the  archbishop's 
court ;  4>nt  upon  their  submission  by  their  proxies,  were 
absolved  from  excommunication,  and  the  penalties  conse- 
quent upon  it,  because,  says  the  record,  they  had  offended, 
not  out  of  contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law 
in  that  point    The  affair  of  greatest  momeiit,  in  which,  as 
Bttom'ey-general,  he  had  a  share  in  this  reign,  was  the 
prosecution  of  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  who 
were  'l>rought  to  ;  the  bar  in  Westminster-hatl,  before  the 
-lords  commissioned  for  their  trial,  Feb.  19,  1600.     After 
Jhe  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treason,  and  the  many 
obligations  the  earl  of  Essex  was  under  to  the  queen,  he 
is  said  to  have  closed '  with  these  words,  that,  *'  by  the- 
JQsi  judgment  of  Cod,  he  of  his  earldom  should  be  Ro« 
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hett  tbe  last,  that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to  he  Robert  the 
first."- 

In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  th« 
same  year  managed  the  trial  of  sir  W.  Raleigh,  at  Win* 
Chester,  whither  the  term  was  adjourned,  on  account  of 
tbe  plague  being  ^t  London;    but   he  lessened  himself 
greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his  treatment  of 
that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  as  he  employed  a  coarse  and 
scurrilous  language  against  him  hardly  to  be  paralleled* 
The  resentment  of  the  public  was  so  great  upon  this  occa* 
sion,  that  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shakspeare,  ia 
his  comedy  of  the  '^  Twelfth  Night,"  hints  at  this  strange 
behaviour  of  sir  Edward  Coke  at  Baleigh's  trial.     He  was 
likewise  reproached  with  this  indecent  behaviour  in  a  letter 
which  sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  fall ; 
wherein  we  have  the  following  passage :  *^  As  your  pleadings 
were  wont  to  insult  our   misery,   and  inveigh   literally 
against  the  person,  so  are  you  still  careless  in  this  point 
to  praise  and  disgrace  upon  slight  grounds,  and  that  sud- 
denly ;  so  that  your  reproofs  or  commendations  are  for  the  • 
most  part  neglected  and  contemned,  when  the  censure  of 
a  judge,  coming  slow,  but  sure,  should  he  a  brand  to  the 
guilty^  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.     You  willjestat  any 
man  in  public,  without  any  respect  to  the  person's  dignity^ 
or  your  own.    This  disgraces  your  gravity  more  th«i  it 
can  advance  the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  so  do  all  your 
actions,  which  we  see  you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of  vain» 
glory.    You  make  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion  $ 
whereby  you  shew  yourself  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,  &c.*'    Jar 
suary  ^7,  1606,  at. the  trial  of  $}^  gun->powder  conspira^ 
tors,  and  March  28  following,  at  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit 
Garnet,  he  made  two  very  elaborate  speeches,  which  were 
f oon  after  published  in  a  book  entitled  ^^  A  true  and  per-^ 
feet  relation  of  the  whole  Proceedings  against  the  late  most 
barbarous  traitors,  Garnet^  a  Jesuit,  and  his  confederates, 
&C.'*  1606^  4to.     Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury,  observed  in  bis 
apeech  upon  tbe  latter  trial,  <'  that  the  evidence  had  beea 
f9  well  disjtributed  a|)d  opened  by  the  attorney-generaJi 
that  he  had  never  beard  such  a  mass  of  matter  better  con^ 
tracted,  nor  made  more  iojbelligibio  to  the  jury."     This 
a{){>ears  tq  have  been  really  tr4ie;  so/true^  that  many  u> 
j;his  day  esteen  this  kst  speech,  especially,  his  master^ 
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It  was  probably  in  reward  for  this  service,  that  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common-pleas  the  samf 
year.  The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
this  promotion,  was,  *^  Lex  est  tutissima  cassis  ;**  that  is^ 
<^The  law  is  the  safest  helmet.''  Oct  25,  I6\3,  he  was 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's-bench  ;  and  in  Nov. 
was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privj^-council.  In  1615  the 
king  deliberating  upon  the  choice  of  a  lord-chanceUor, 
when  that  post  should  become  vacant,  by  the  death  or  re- 
signation of  Egerton  'lord  EUesmere,  sir  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  to  his  majesty  a  letter  upon  that  subject,  wherein 
.he  has  the  following  passage,  relating  to  the  lord  chief- 
justice  :  **  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  First, 
your  majesty  shall  put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over- 
fuKng  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme.  Next,  yoa 
shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances,  which 
seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.  And  lastly,  popular  men 
aref  no  sure  inounters  for  your  majesty's  saddle***  .  The 
disputes  and  ai^imosities  between  these  two  great  men  are 
well  known.  They  seem  to  have  been  personal ;  and  they 
lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Ba- 
con's reputation  in  many  parts  of  knowledge ;  by  whom, 
again,  he  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  be  had  ac- 
qu)M  in  one ;  each  aiming  to  be  admired  particularly  in 
that  in  which  the  other  excelled.  Coke  was  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  time,  but  could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon 
was  not  so,  we  can  ascribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more 
exalted  character ;  not  being  able,  or  at  least  not  willing, 
to  confine  the  universality  of  his  genius  within  one  inferior 
jprovince  of  learning.    ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in  the  Tower  now  broke 
out)  at thi6  distance  of  two  years  after;  for  Overbury  died 
Sept.  1€,  1613,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  against  his 
murderers  did  not  commence  till  Sept.  1615.  In  this  af- 
fair sir  Edward  acted  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  some 
think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended ;  yet  his  ene-* 
mies,  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  design  to 
bnmble  his  pride  and  insolence,  took  occasion,  from  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  misrepresent,  him  both  to  the  king 
and  people.  'Many  circumstancies  concurred  at  this  time 
to  hasten  his  fall.  He  was  led  to  oppose  the  king  in  a  dis* 
•  jpute  relating  to  his  power  of  granting  commendams,  and 
James  did  not  choose  to  have  his  prerogative  disputed. 
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even  ill  cases  where  it  might  well  be  questioned.  He  had 
a  contest  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton^  in  which  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  he  wad  much  to  be  blamed.  9/a 
Edward,  as  a  certain  historian  informs  us,  had  heard  and 
determined  a  case  at  common  law ;  after  which  it  was  re- 

"ported  that  there  bad  been  juggUng.  The  defendant,  it 
seems,  had  prevailed  with  the  plaintiff's  principal  witnesc 
not  to  attend,  or  to  give  any  evidence  in  the  cau^,-  pfi$- 
vided  be  could  be  excused.  One  of  the  defeudanCa  agents 
undertakes  to  excuse  him ;  and  carrying  the  man  to  a  ta- 
vern, called  for  a  gallon  of  sack  in  a  vessel,  and  bid  bim 
drink.  As  soon  as  he  had  laid  his  lips  to  the  fla^oo,  Uie 
defendant!s  agent  quitted  the  i^om..  When  thiii  witness 
was  called,  the  court  was  informed  that  he  was  uqable  to 
come ;  to  prove  which,  this  agent  was  produced,  who  de* 
posed,  <<  that,  he  left  him  in  such  a  conditiori,  that  if  he 
continued  in  it  but  a  quarter  of  at)  hour,  he  was  a  dead 
man.**  For  want  of  this  person's  testimony  the  cause  was 
lost,  and  a  verdict  given  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs^ 
finding  themselves  injured,  carried  the  business  into  chan- 
cery for  relief;  but  the  defendants,  having  had  judgment 

'  at  common  law,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  that  court* 
Upon  this,  the  lord  chancellor  commits  them  to  prison  for 
contempt  of  the  court :  they  petition  against  him  in  the 
star-chamber;  the  lord  chief  justice  Coke  joins  with  them^ 
foments  the  difference,  and  threatens  the  lord  chailbellor 
with  a  praemunire.  The  chancellor  makes  the  king  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  who,  after  consulting  sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  then  bis  attorney,  and  some  other  lawyers  upon 
the  af&dr,  justified  the  lord  chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper 
rebuke  to  Coke.  • 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occasion 
of  the  chief  justice's  being  in  disgrace;  and  informs  U9p 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  the 
power  of  the.  rising  favourite,  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilson's  ^  Life 
of  James,"  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Kennet's 
^<  Complete  History  of  England,"  tells  us  <<  that  sir  Ed- 

*  ward  lost  the  king's  favour,  and  some  time  after  his  place, 
for  letting  fall  some  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  import- 

•  ing  his  suspicion  that  Overbury  had  been  poisoned  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  another  crime  of  the  same  nature, 
committed  upon  one  of  the  highest  rank,  whom  he  termed 
'Z  sweet'prince ;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
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Henry."  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  his  disgrace,  which 
it  is  probable  «irere  many,  he  was  brought  upon  his  knees 
before  the  council  at  Whitehall,  June  1616;  and  offences 
were  charged  upon  him  by  Yelverton,  the  solicitor-general, 
implying,  amongst  other  things,  speeches  of  high  contempt 
uttered  in  the  seat  of  justice,  and  uncomely  and  undutiful 
carriage  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  **  the  ptivy  coun- 
cil, and  judges."  Soon  after,  he  presented  himself  again 
at  the  council-table  upon  his  knees,  when  secretary  Win- 
wood  informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  what  had  passed  there  before,  together  with  the 
answer  that  he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  most  favour- 
able manner;  that  his  majesty  was  no  ways  satisfied  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  heads ;  but  that  notwithstanding,  as 
well  out  of  hU  own  clenaency,  as  in  regard  to  the  formeir 
services  of  his  lordship,  the  king  was  pleased  not  to  deal 
heavily  with  him  :  and  therefore  had  decreed,  1.  That  he 
be  sequestered  from  the  council-table,  until  bis  majesty's 
pleasure  be  further  known.  2.  That  he  forbear  to  ride  his 
summer  circuit  as  justice  of  assize.  3.  That  during  this 
vacation,  while  he  had  time  to  live  privately  and  dispose 
himself  at  home,  he  take  into  his  consideration  and  review 
.his  books  of  Reports ;  wherein,  as  his  majesty  is  informed, 
be  many  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  set  down  and 
published  for  positive  and  good  law :  and  if,  in  reviewing 
and  reading  thereof,  he  find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or 
amended,  the  correction  is  left  to  his  discretion.  Among 
other  things,  the  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  title  of 
those  books,  wherein  he  styled  himself  **  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,**  whereas  he  could  challenge  no  more  but  lord 
chief  justiee  of  the  King^s-bench.  And  having  corrected 
what  in  his  discretion  he  found  meet  in  these  Reports,  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was,  he  should  bring  the  same  privately  to 
himself,  that  he  might  consider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely 
judgment  should  be  found  expedient*.  Hereunto  Mr. 
secretary  advised  him  to  conform  himself  in  all  duty  and 
obedience,  as  he  ought  ^  whereby  he  might  hope  that  his 
majesty  in  time  would  receive  him  again  to  his  gracious 
and  princely  favour.    To  this  the  lord  chief  justice  made 

*  It  d«es  not,  howeTer,  appear  that  courts),  made  some  exceptions  to  tlie 

lord  Coke  thought  it  necessary  to  make  Reports  now  extant  in  print,  and  to. 

any  iJteration  in  his  Reports ;  but  it  is  which  lord  Coke  made  some  replies,  all 

observable  that  lord  chancellor  £lies-  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sloanikn 

mere  (with  whom  lord  Coke  had  had  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu^ 

iomt  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  seom.— Brid^an's  Legal  Bibliogrtv 

to  the  jtinsdiction  of  their  respective  phy. 
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nmwer,  that  be  did  in  all  humility  prostrate  himself  to  hii 
majesty's'  good  pleasure ;  that  he  acknowledged  that  de-^ 
cxee  to  be  just,  and  proceeded  rather  from  bis  majesty's 
exceeding  mercy  than  his  justice ;  gave  humble  thanks  to 
their  lordships  for  their  goodness  towards  him  ;  and  hoped 
that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  such  as  would 
deserve  their  lordrffaips'  favours.  From  which  answer  of 
sir  Edward's  we  may  learn  that  he  was^  as  s^ch  men  always 
are,  as  dejected  and  fawning  in  adversity^  as  he  was  inso* 
lent  and  overbearing  if\  prosperity;  the  same  meanness 
und  poorness  of  spirit  influencing  his  behaviour  in  bod» 
conditions. 

In  October  be  was  called  before  the  chancellor,  and 
forbid  Westminster-hall ;  and  also  ordered  to  answer  seve« 
ral  exceptions  against  his  Reports.  In  November  the  king 
removed  him  from  the  office  of  lord  chief  justice.  Upon 
bis  disgrace,  sit  Francis  Bacon  wrote  him  an  admonitorj 
letter,  in  which  he  remonstrates  to  him  several  errors  in 
his  former  behaviour  and  conduct.  We  have  made  a  cita* 
tion  from  this  letter  already;  we  will  here  give  the  remain- 
der  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it  was  not  very  generous  in 
Bacon  to  write  such  a  letter  at  such  a  season,  even  to  % 
professed  adversary,  yet  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  cha* 
racter  and  .manners  of  Coke.  In  this  letter  Bacon  advised 
sir  Edward  to  be  humbled  for  this  visitation ;  and  observes, 
'^  that  affliction  only  levels  the  molehills  of  pride  in*  us, 
ploughs  up  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wisdom  to  sow 
ner  seed,  and  grace  to  bring  forth  her  increase."  He 
afterwards  points  out  to  him  some  errors  in  his  conduct 
V  In  discourse,"  says  he,  ^'  you  delight  to  speak  too  muQb» 
not  to  hear  other  men.  This,  some  say,  becomes  a 
pleader,  not  a  judge.  For  by  this  sometimes  your  afFec* 
tions  are  entangled  with  a  love  of  <j^our  own  arguments^ 
though  they  be  the  weaker ;  and  with  rejecting  of  those 
.which,  when  youir  affections  were  settled,  your  own  judg* 
ment  would  allow  for  strongest.  Thus,  while  you  speak- 
in  y4>ur  element,  the  law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you ; 
but  when  you  wander,  as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  then 
grander  indeed,  and  never  give  such  satisfaction  as  the 
curious  time  requires.  This  is  not  caused  by  any  natural 
defect,  but  first  for  want  of  election ;  when  you,  having  a 
large  and  fruitful  mind,  should  not  so  much  labour  what  to 
speak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unspoken.  Rich  soils  are 
often  to  be  weeded.    Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditorjg. 
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When  you  would  be  obserredi  speech  must  be  either  sivisefc 
or  shorty  Thirdly,  you  converse  with  books,  not  meo^ 
^and  books  specially  humane ;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
with  men,  who  are  the  best  books.  For  a  man  of  action 
and  employmeut  you  seldom  converse  with,  and  then  but 
*w]th  underlings ;  not  ireely,  but  as  a  schoolmaster,  ever 
to  teach,  never  to  learn.  But  if  sometimes  you  would  in 
your  familiar  discourse  hear  others,  and  make  election  of 
such  as  knew  what  they  speak,  you  should  know  many  of 
those  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary ;  and  many 
other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and  serve  in  for 
novelties,  to  be  but  stale.  As  in  your  pleadings  you  were 
wont  to  insult  even  misery,  and  inveigh  bitterly  against 
the  person ;  so  are  you  still  careless  in  this  point,*'  &c. 
''Your  too  much  love  of  the  ^world  is  too  much  seen,  when 
having  the  living  of  10,0Qp/*  you  relieve  few  or  none.  The 
hand  that  hath  taken  so  much,  can  it  give  so  little  ?  Herein 
you  shew  no  bowels  of  compassion,  as  if  you  thought  all 
too  little  for  yourself,  or  that  God  had  given  you  all  that 
you  have,  only  to  that  end  you  should  still  gather  more^ 
and  never  be  satisfied,  but  try  how  much  you  could  gather, 
to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  general  audit  day.  We 
desire  yon  to  amend  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in. 
Norfolk  find  some  comfort,  where  nothing  of  your  estate 
is  spent  towards  their  relief,  but  all  brought  up  hithar  to 
the  impoverishing  your  country/'  He  then  tells  hiss 
^  that  in  the  case  of  Overbury  he  used  too  many  delays,  tilL 
like  delinquent's  hands  were  loose,  and  his  own  bound ; 
and  that  he  was  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  so  taught 
them  how  to  defend  themselves.  But  that,"  continues  h^ 
^  which  we  commend  you  for,  are  those  ezoellent  parts  of 
nature  and  knowledge  in  the  law,  which  you  are  endued 
withal.  But  these  are  only  good  in  their  good  use. 
Wherefore  we  thank  you  heartily  for  standing  stoutly  in 
the  commonwealth's  behalf;  hoping,  it  proceedeth  not 
from  a  disposition  to  oppose  greatness,  as  your  'enemies 
say,  but  to 'do  justice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently  with* 
olit  respect  of  persons." 

Low  as  sir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  restored 
t6  credit  and  favour ;  the  first  step  to  which  was,  his  pro* 

Josing  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder 
rother,  sir  John  Viiliers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the 
Iftdy  Hatton :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that 
<i^vourite»    Tbisi  however^  occasioned  a  violent  disputa 
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mM  quarrel  between  sir  Edward  and  bis  wife;  who,  re- 
eenting  ber  busband*s  attempt  to  dispose  of  ber  daughter 
mtbout  asking  her  leave,  carried  away  tbe  young  lady,  and 
lodged  ber  at  sir  Edmund  Withipole^s  house  near  Oatlands. 
Upon  this,  sir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  the  earl  of 
Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy-council 
to  restore  his  daughter  to  him ;  but  before  he  received  an 
answer,  discovering  where  she  was,  be  went  with  his  sons 
and  to<A  her  by  force,  which  occasioned  lady  Hatton  to 
complain  in  ber  turn  to  the  privy  cbuncil.     Much  confu^ 
aiott  followed  ;«and  this  private  match  became  at  length  an 
afl&ur  of  state.    The  differences  were  at  length  made  up, 
in  appearance  at  least,  Sept.  161^7;  sir  Edward  was  re- 
stored to  favour,  and  reinstated  in  bis  place  as  privy  •coun- 
cillor ;  and  sir  John  Villiers  was  married  to  Mfs.  Frances 
Coke  at  Hampton-court,  with  all  the  splendour  imaginable. 
This  wedding,  however,  cost  sir  Edward  dear.   For  besides 
10,000/.  paid  in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  bis  son 
sir  Robert  did,  pursuant  "to  arUcles  and  directions  of  ^e 
lords  of  the  council,  assure  to  sir  John  Villiers  a  rent-charge 
of  2000  marks  per  annum  during  sir  Edward's  life,  and  of 
900L  a  year  during  the  lady  Hatton's  life^  if  she  survived 
her  husband ;  and  after  both  their  deaths,  the  manor  of 
Sloke  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  the  value  of  900/.~  per  an- 
num, to  sir  John  Villiers  and  his  lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of 
her  body.    The  same  were  settled  by  good  conveyances 
carefully  drawn  tbe  January  following,  and  certified  to  his 
majesty  under  the  hands  of  two  Serjeants  and  tbe  attorney- 
general.    All  this  time  the  quarrel  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  wife:  and  many  letters  are  still  extant,   which 
shew  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  resentment  in  both  partiel^ 
At  the  time  of  the  marriage  lady  Hatton  was  confined  at^ 
the  complaint  of  her  husband :  for,  since  ber  marriage^, 
she  had  purchased  the  island  and  castle  of  Purbeck,  and 
several  other  estates  in  different  counties ;  which  made  her^ 
greatly  independent  of  her  husband.     However,  their  re«' 
conciliation  was  afterwards  effected,  but  not  till  July  1621^ 
and  then  by  no  less  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  summoned,  and  met  January  1621 ; 
and  in  February  there  was  a  great  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  upon  several  points  of  importance,  such  as  li- 
berty of  speech,  the  increase  of  popery,  and  other  griev* 
ances.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  member,  and  his  age^ 
esrperienc^i  and  dignity  gave  him  great  weight  there :  butr 
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it  Fery  soon  appeared  (hat  be  resolved  to  act  a  different 
part  from  w)iat  the  courts  and  more  especially  the  great 
fiivourite  Buckingham,  expected.  He  spoke  very  warmly; 
and  also  took  occasion  to  shew,  that  proclamations  against 
the.  tenor  qf  acts  of  parliament  were  void  :  for  which  be  is 
highly  commended  by  Camden.  The  houses,  being  ad* 
joum^  by  the  king^s  command  in  June,  met  again  in  No« 
vember ;  and  fell  into  great  heats  about  the  commitment 
of  «ir  Edwin  Sands,  soon  after  their  adjournment,  which' 
had  such  unfortunate  consequences,  that  the  pommont 
protested,  Dec.  18,  against  the  invasion  of  their  privileges, 
Th^  ]ung  prorogued, the  parliament  upon  the  2ist ;  and  on 
the  97 thy  sir  Edwrajrd.Coke  was  committed  tp  the  Tower, 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke  open, .  and  his  papers 
deliy^ered  to  sir  Robert  Cotton  apd  Mr.  Wilson  to  examine. 
January  6,  1622,  the  parliament  was  dissolved:  and  the 
same  day  sir  Edward  was  charged  before  the  council  with 
having  concealed  some  true  examinations  in  the  great 
cause  oi  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  obtruding  false  ones : 
'  nevertheless,  he  was  soon  after  released,  but  not  without 
receiving  high  marks  of  the  king's  resentment.:  for  be  was 
a  second  time  turned  out  of  the  king's  privy-council,  the 
l^i^g  gi^ng  him  .this  <?haracter,  that  ^'  he  was  the  fittest 
instrument  for  a.  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England."  And 
yet,  saya  Wilson,  ii>  the  house,  he  called  the  king's  pre* 
rogative  an  overgrown  monster.  Towards  the  close  of 
1623  he  was  nominated,  with  several  others,  to  whom  large 
powers  were  given,  to  go  over  to  Ireland ;  which  nomina- 
tion, thx^ugh  (M^companied  with  high  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  confidence,  was  made  with  no  other  view  but  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way  for  fear  he  should  be  troublesome, 
but  be  remaioed  firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  ever  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court;  so  that 
he  was  absolutely  out  of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  call  a  second  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for 
sheriff  of  Bucks  in  162^,  to  prevent  his  being  chosen.  He 
laboured  all  be  could  to  avoid  it,  but  in  vain ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  serve  the  office,  and  to  attend  the  judges  at 
the  assizes,  where  he  had  often  presided  as  lord  chief 
justice.  This  did  not  bindef  his  being  elected  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Bucks  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  more  than  any  man  in  the  house  of 
commons,  spoke  warmly  for  the  redress  of  .grievances. 
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ai^ed  boldly  in  defence  of  the  Itbertj  of  tbe  subject,  and 
strenuously  sapported  the  privilege  of  the  house.  It  ww 
he  that  proposed  and  finaiAed  the  petition  of  rights ;  and, 
June  1628,  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he.  named  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries^ 
though,  lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  be  had  before  blasphemously 
styled  him  the  sariour  of  the  nation ;  but  although  there  is 
no  great  reason  to  conclude  that  all  this  opposition  to  tbe 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles 
of  patriotism,  he  became  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the  party 
in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  his  conduct  at  this  time  is 
still  mentioned  with  veneration  by  their  historians  and  adk> 
vocates.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  although  lord  Coke 
was  occasionally  under  the  influence  of  temper  or  interest^ 
be  was,  iipon  the  whole,  a  more  independent  character  than 
his  enemies  will  admit/  After  the  dissolution  of  this  par- 
liament, which  happened  the  March  foUowiag,  he  retired 
to  his  house  at  Stoke  Pogeys  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days;  and  there.  Sept 
3,  16S4,  breathed  his  last  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  ex^ 
piring  with  these  words  in  hb  mouth,  as  his  monument  in- 
forms us,  *'  Thy  kingdom  come !  thy  will  be  done  !'* 
While  he  lay  upon  his  death^bed,  sir  Francis  Windebank, 
by  an  order  of  council,  came  to  search  for  seditious  and 
dangerous  papers ;  by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  "  Com- 
mentary  upon  Littleton,"  and  the  '^  History  of  his  Life*' 
before  it,  written  with  his  own  hand,  his  '<  Commentary 
upon  Magna  Charta,  &c."  the  "  Pleas  of  tbe  Crown,*'  and 
the  <<  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,'*  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
^^  Reports"  in  MS.  and  51  other  MSS.  with  the  last  will  of 
sir  Edward,  wherein  he  had  been  making  provision  for  his 
younger  grand-children.  The  books  and  papers  were  kept 
till  sev^n'yeaf^  after,  when  one  of  his  sons  in  1641  moved 
tbe  house  of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by 
sir  Francis  Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  sir  Robert 
Coke,  heir  of  sir  Edward ;  which  tbe  king  was  pleased  to 
grant.'  Such  of  them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly 
delivered  up,  but  tbe  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  person  well-proportioned, 
and  his  features  regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in 
his  dress:  apd  is  reported  to  have  said,  '<  that  the  clean- 
ness of  a  man*s  clothes  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keep"- 
ing  all  clean  within."  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
deep  penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  solid  jadg*« 
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nent     He  was  wont  to  say,  that  *^  matter  lay  in  a  littlf 
room;*'. and  in  his  pleadings  he  was  concise,  though  in 
Met  speeches  and  in  his  writings  too  diffuse.    He  was  cer^ 
tainly  a  great  master  of  his  profession,  as  even  his  enemies 
allow ;   had  studied  it  regularly,  and  was  perfectly  *ac* 
quainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  it.    Hence  he  gained 
ao  high  an  esteem  in  Westminster-hall,  and  came  to  ei^oy 
so  lame  a  share  in  the  favour  of  the  ^reat  lord  Burleigh. 
He  valued'  himself,  and  indeed  not  without  reason,  upon 
this,  that  he  obtained  all  his  preferments  without  employ- 
ing either  prayers  or  pence;  and  that  he  became  thf 
queen's  solicitor,  speaker  of  the  houjie  of  commons,  at- 
torney-general, chief  justice  of  both  benches,  high-stew* 
ard  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  .the  privy-couacil, 
without  either  begging  or  bribing.    As  he  derived  his.  for- 
tune, his  credit,  and  his  greatness,  from  the  law,  »o  he 
'  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance..   He  committed 
.«very  thing  to  writing  with  an  industry  beyond  example, 
and,  as  we  shall  relate  just  now,  published  a  gre^t  deaL 
-He  met  with  many  changes  of  fortune ;  was  sometimes  in 
power,  and  sometimes  in  disgrace.     He  was,  however,  so 
excellent  at  making  the  best  of  a  disgrace,  that  king  James 
used  to  compare  him  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her 
l^s.     He  was  upon  occasion  a  friend  to  the  church  and 
clergy :  and  thus,  when  he  had  lost  his  public  employ* 
ments,  and  a  great  peer  was  inclined  to  question  the  righlf 
of  the  church  of  Norwich,  he  hindered  it,  by  telling  him 
plainly,  that  ^'  if  be  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his  cap 
and  gown  again,  aud  follow  the  caus^  through  Westmin- 
ster-ball.''    He  had  many  benefices  in  his  own  patronage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  freely  to  men  of  merit ; 
•declaring  in  his  law  language,  that  he  would  have  law 
livings  pass  by  livery  and  seisin,  and  not  by.  bargain  and 
sale.   . 

**  His  learned  and  laborious  works  on  the  laws,"  says  a 
eertain  author,  ^'  will  be  admired  by  judicious  posterity, 
while  Fame  has  a  trumpet  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow 
therein."  This  is  indisputably  a  just  character  of  his  writ- 
ings in  general :  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow. 
About  1600  were  published,  in  folio,  the  first  part  of  the 
^  Reports  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  knt  her  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  of  divers  resolutions  and  judgments  given  with 
great  deliberation  by  the  reverend  judges  and  sage^  of  the 
hw,  of  cases  and  matters  in  law^  which  were  never  resolved 
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«r  adjudged  before :  and  the  reasons  and  causes  of  the  ilaid 
resolutions  and  judgments  during  the  most  happy  reign  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
fountain  of  all  justice,  and  the  life  of  the  law.'*  The  second, 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  eleventh  part  of  the  **  Reports'* 
were  all  published  by  himself  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
twelfth  part  of  hig  Reports  has  a  certificate  printed  before 
it,  dated  Feb.  2,  1B55,  and  subscribed  £.  Bulstrod ;  sig^ 
iiifying,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  sir 
Edward  Coke.  The  title  of  the  thirteenth  part  is,  <<  Se* 
leict  cases  in  law,  reported  by  sir  Edward  Coke ;"  and  these 
are  asserted  to  be  his  in  a  preface^igned  with  the  initials 
J.  G. 

All  these  Reports  have  been  uniformly  received  by  our 
courts  with  the  utmost  deference;  and  as  a  mark  of  distin- 
guished eminence,  they  are  frequently  cited  as,  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
fiep.  without  mentioning  the  author's  name,  and  m  his  own 
ivritings  they  are  usually  described  as  Lib.  1,2,3,  &c«  There 
have  been  many  editions  of  these  Reports,  the  last  in  1 776, 
in  7  vols.  Svo,  by  Wilson.  They  have  also  been  abstractedly 
versified  in  an  8vo  volume,  1742,  in  a  very  curious  manner, 
Ibrthe  help  of  the  memory,  and  the  method  seems  to  have 
been  recommended  by  the  practice  of  lord  Coke  himself. 

In  1614  there  was  published,  '^  A  speech  and  charge  at 
^Norwich assizes,'*  intended  to  pass  for  sir  Edward  Coke's; 
*bttt  he  clearly  disclaims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  seventh 
part  of  his  Reports.     He  did  indeed  make  a  speech  at  that 
time,  and  in  some  measure  to  this  purpose  -,  but  these  notes 
of  ^t  were  gathered  and  published  without  his  knowledge 
in  a  very  incorrect  and  miserable  manner,  and  published 
with  a  design  to  prejudice  and  expose  him.     In  1614  was 
published  in  folio,  '^  A  book  of  entries,  containing  perfect 
and  •approved  precedents  of  courts,  declarations,  informal* 
tions,  plaints,  indictments,  bars,  duplications,  rejoinder^ 
pteadings,  processes,  continuances,   essoigns,  issues,  de« 
faults,  departuce  in  despight  of  the  court,  demurrers,  trials, 
judgments,  executions,  and  all  other  matters  and  proceed- 
ings, in  effect,  concerning  the  practic  part  of  the  laws  of 
England,  in  actions  real,  personal,  mixed,  and  in  appeals : 
'  being  very  necessary  to  be  known,  and  of  excellent  use  for 
the  modem  practice  of  the  law,  many  of  them  cdntaibing 
matters  in  law,  and  points  of  great  learning ;  collected  and 
.  published  for  the  common  good  and  benefit  of  all  the  8t,u« 
dioas  and  learned  professors  of  the  laws  of  England/' 
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His  <' Institutes*'  are  divided  into  four  parts.     Tbe  first 
18  the  translation  and  comment  upon  the  ^*  Tenures  of  Sit 
,    Thomas  Littleton,'*  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.     It  was  published  in  his  life* 
time,  in  1 628 ;  but  that  edition  was  very  incorrect.     There 
was  a  second  published  in  1629,  said  to  be  revised  by  the 
author,  and  in  which  this  work  is  much  amended ;  yet  seve* 
ral  mistakes  remained  even  in  that.    The  second  part  of 
the  ^'  Institutes**  gives  us  magna  charta,  and  other  select 
statutes,  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  first  enacted, 
snd  much  more  correct  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where 
else.     He  adds  to  these  a  commentary  full  of  excellent 
learning,  wherein  he  shews  how  the  common  law  stood  her 
fore  those  statutes  were  made,  how  far  they  are  introduc* 
Cory  of  new  laws,  and  how  €sr  declaratory  of  the  old  ;  what 
were  the  causes  of  makingthem,  to  what  ends  they  were  made^ 
and  in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  were 
either  altered  or  repealed.    The  third  part  of  the  '^  Insti" 
tutes**  contains  the  criminal  law  or  pleas  of  the  crown : 
where,  among  other  things,  he  shews,  in  regard  to  parddBs 
and  restitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  his  pre*^ 
Togative,  and  where  the  assistance  of  parliament  is  neces- 
sary.    The  fourth  part  of  the  <<  Institutes"  comprehends 
the  jurisdiction  of  ail  the  courts  in  this  kingdom,  from  the 
high  court  of  parliament  down  to  the  court-baron.    This 
part  not  being  published  till  after  his  decease,  thece  are 
many  inaccuracies  and  some  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were 
animadverted  upon  and  amended  in  a  book  written  by 
William  Prynne,  esq.  and  published  in  1669.    The  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  editions  of  tbe  '<  Insti* 
tntes,"  1788,  1789,  and  1794,  by  Hargrave  and  Butler^  are 
esteemed  the  best. 

We  have  besides  of  his,  1.  A  treatise  of  Bail  and  Main- 
prize,  1637,  4to.  2.  Reading  on  the  state  of  Fines,  27 
£dw.  I.  French,  1662, 4to.  3.  Complete  Copyholder,  1640, 
4to.  There  was  added  in  another  edition  of  this  book 
in  1650,  4to,  Calthorpe^s  reading  between  a  lord  of  a 
manor  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant,  &c.  And  in  the  edi- 
tions in  12mo,  1668  and  1673,  there  b  a  supplement ;  but 
a  more  complete  specification  of  the  various  editions  may 
foe  found  in  Bridgman's  "  Legal  Bibliography."  ^ 

1  Biog.  Brit^Uoyd's  Worthief.— FaUer*t  WorUiies.^Lo4ge's  lUustrmtioiMk 
Tol.  III.— ^ward'i  Anecdotes,  vol.  I.  and  Biofraphianaf  vol.  ll. — Arcbeologiat 
▼ol.  I.  p.  nc.— Roger  Cake's  Detection  of  Uie  Court  and  State  oC  Bogtsod^  ^^ 
1697«  8to,    He  was  graodion  of  lord  Coko. 
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r  COLARDEAU  (Charles  Pbteb),  a  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Janville  in  the  Orleanois  in  1735,  and  was  a  voUiy 
of  the  muses  from  his  very  infancy.     He  made  bis  first 
appear^ce  in  the  literary  world,  ia  i758,  by  a  poetical 
translation  of  Pope's  Eloisa  to  AbeWd ;  in  which  he  was 
said  to  have  retained  the  warmth,  of  the  original,  with  the 
richness  of  its  images.  His  tragedies  of  Astarbe  and  Calisto^ 
^e  one  performed  in  175^  and  the  other  in  1760,  were 
not  so  snccessfoL    The  complexion  of  them  is  indeed  sor«* 
rowfiil,  and  even  gloomy,  but  never  tragical.   The  *^  Tern* 
pie  of  Gnidos,"  and  two  of  the  ^'  Nights'V  of  Yonng,  in 
French  verse,  the  epistle  to  M.  Dubamel,  and  the  poem  ef 
Prometheus,  which  appeared  afterwards,  are  in  general 
versified  in  a  soft  and  harmonious  manner.    The  episljie  to 
M.  Dubamel,  which  is  replete  with  rural  descriptions  and 
sentiments  of  beneficence,  has  been  ranked  by  many  of  its 
enthusiastic  admirers  with  the  best  epistles  .of  Boileau* 
These  several  perform&ndes  excited  the  attentiotk  of  the 
French  academy  towards  the  author,  who  elected  him  a 
member  at  the  beginning^of  1776 ;  but  before  he  bad  pro* 
aounced  his  inaugural  discourse,  be  was  stiaftched  away  by 
death,  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  the  7  th  of  April  in  the  same 
year,  after  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  in  a  state  of  extreme 
sreakness,  and  burnt  what  he  had  v^ritten  of  a  translation 
of  Tasso.   This  poet,  who  has  so  ^ell  deserifbed  the  charms 
of  nature  in  his  poems,  and  who  even  understood  the  ait 
of  dmwing,  yet  in  all  the  variety  of  cbtotirs  saw  only  white 
and  black,  and  only  the  diflerent  combinations  of  light  and 
ahade.     This  singular  organization,  howevier,  did  not  wea* 
ken  the  charms  of  his  imagination.     His  works  were  col'^ 
iected  in  two  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1779,  and  have  been  since 
teprinted  in   12mo.    Among  these  is  a  comedy  entitled 
<<  Les  perfidies  &  la  mode,"  in  which  are  some  agreeable 
verses,  two  or  three  characters  well  enough  drawn,  but  not 
a  single  spark  of  the  vis  comica.  * 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  France  ever  bad,  was  bom 
atParnin  1619,  and  descended  from  a  family  that  lived 
M  Rheims  in  Champaigne,  originally  from  Scotland  (the 
CntiibertB),  but  at  that  time  no  way  considerable  for  its 
splendour.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  a  wine* 
oiercfaaat^  ^nd  his  father  at  first  followed  the  same  occu- 

1  Diet.  Hist.— D7imU'9  Curiotities^  vol.  L  j.  &5. 
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pation;  but  aftervrards  traded  in  cloA^  aiid  at  last  iasilir# 
Our  Colbert  was  iuBtxucted  in  thearts  of  mercbandize,  and 
afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.     In  1648  his  relation 
John  Baptist  Colbert^  lord  of  S.  Pouange^  preferred  him  to 
the  service  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  secretary  of  state,  wjiose 
sister  he  had  married ;  ud  here  he  discovered  such  dili-> 
gence  and  exactness  in  executing  all  the  comtnisstona 
that  were  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  quickly  grew  dis« 
tinguished'.    One  day  his  master  sent  Jiim  to  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine,-who  was  then  at  Sedan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the 
queen  mother ;  and  ordered  him  to  bring  it  back  after  that 
qsinister  had  seen  it     Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would 
not  return  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  bin* 
roughly,  used  several  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  it  several  days.     Some  time  after,  the  cardinal 
returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda  or 
memoranda,  desired  le  Tellier  to  fiimish  him  with  a  fit  per* 
son  for  .that  employment ;  iuid  Colbert  being  presented  to 
him,  the  cardinal  had  some  remembrance  of  him,  and  de* 
sired  to  know  where  he  had  seen  him.    Colbert  was  afraid 
€)i  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan,  lest  the  remembrance  of 
his  behaviour  in  demanding  the  queen's  letter  should  re^ 
new  his  anger.    But  the  cardinal  was  so  fiur  from  disliking 
him  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  late  master,  that  he  received 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  serve  him  with  the  like  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  advancement  of 
bis.  master's  interests,  and  gave  him  so  many  marks  of  hia 
diligence  and  skill  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  inten* 
dant.  He  accommodated  himself  so  dexterously  to  the  in-' 
clinations  of  that  minister,  by  retrenching  his  superfluon* 
expences,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  benefices 
and  governments,  and  it  was  by  Colbert's  counsel  that  the 
cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier  places  to  main<r 
tain  their  garrisons  with  the  contributions  they  exacted* 
He  wfts  sent  to  Rome,  to  negociate  die  reconciliation  of 
cardinal  de  Retz,  for  which  the  pope  had  shewed  some 
concern ;  and  to  persuade  his  holiness  to  fulfill  the  treaty 
concluded  with  his  predecessor  Urban  YIIL  From  all  these 
services  Mazarine  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Col- 
bert's abilities,  that  at  his  death  in  1661,  he  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  most  proper  pee*- 
son  to  regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  were  ii» 
great  confusion.  Louis  accepted  the  recosuneiidation^  aotf 
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Qolbert  being  appoinJted  intendMt  of  tht  financest  tppKe4 
timself  to  their  regulauon^  aod  succeeded :  though  it  pxor 
cured  him  many  enemies.  France  is  also  obliged  to  this 
inioj^Ue^  fpir.establbhUig  a^  ^bat  time  hi^r  trape  with  the 
East  and  West  {ndies^  tfooi  w\x\^h  sb^  once  reaped  inn^ 
merabie  advsjotage^  . 

.  In  1.664  he  became  superiotendant  of  the  buildings ;  an^ 
from  that  time  applied  bigiseif  earnestly  to  the  enlarging 
and  adorijiog  of  (lie  reyai  edifices,  particularly  those 
splendid  works,  the  p^ilace  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  Louvxe^ 
St.  Germain,  FontsjiibLeau,  aod  Chombord.  VersaiU^s^ 
whAch  he  fouod  a  dA>g-kenBe]^  where  Louis  XIIL  kept  hi^ 
bunting  equip^ge^  be  rendered  a  p^)ac^  fit  for  the  greatest 
monarch.  Colbert  also  formed  several  designs  for  incr^eas- 
ing  the  beauty  and  (cpnvenience  of  the  capital  city,  and 
bad  the  principal  bs^d  in  the  establishn^entof  ^  academy 
for  paiiuing  and  sculpture  iti  IC64,  which  originated  ia 
the  following  circumstance :  the  ki^ig's  painters  and 
sculptors,  with  otiier  skilful  professoiv  of  those  arts,  being 
prpseciued  at  law  by  the  master«painters  at  Paris,  joio^a 
tpgeiber  in  a  society,  ujider  the  name  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
dewy£ov  sculpture  and  painting,  with  a  view  to  bold  public 
escercises,  for  the  sske  of  improving  the  arts,  and  advanc- 
ing them  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  They  pot 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  chose 
chancellor  Seguier  their  vice^protector^  and  after  Maza^^ 
rioe'js  death  chose  Seguier  their  protector,  and  Colbert 
tia^ev  vice-protector  ;  and  it477as  at^bis  solicitation  that  they 
vere  finally  established  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges, in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  after  the 
•deaiUi  of  Siguier,  thought  fit  that  an  historiographer  should 
ha  appointed,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  collect  all 
euhous  and  useful  observations  made  at  their  conferences* 
His  majesty  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  this  new 
officer,  and^settled  on  him  a  salary  of  300  livres.  To  Col- 
bert also  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged,  for  th^ 
^erection  of  the  academy  of  sciences ;  and  in  1667,  for  the 
foyai  .obseic^aiory  at  Paris]^  which  was  first  inhabited  by 
Casaini.  France  also  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  she 
ireeeives  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas ;  a  prodigious  work, 
began  iii  1666,  and  finished  in  16S0.  Colbert  was  besides 
Tery  attentive  to  matters  which  regarded  tlie  order,  de* 
cency,  and  well-being  of  society.  He  undertook  to  reform 
tk»  courts  of  justice  and  to  put  a  ^top  to  the  usurpation  of 
VOL.X.  C 
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nobte  titles ;  which  was  Ihen  rery  common  in  France,  tn 
the  former  of  those  attempts  he  fiuled,  in  the  latter  he 
Sttceeeded. 

In  1669  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  aiid  entmsted 
with  the  management  of  afbtrs  relating  to  the  sea :  and  his 
performances  in  this  province  were  answerable  to  the  con- 
fidence his  majes^  reposed  in  him.  He  suppressed  seve- 
ral offices,  which  were  chargeable  and  useless  :  and  in  the 
mean  time,  perceiving  the  king^  zeal  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  he  shut  up  the  chamber  instituted  by  the  edicts 
of  Paris  and  Roan.  He  proposed  several  new  regulations 
concerning  criminal  courts ;  and  was  extremely  severe- with 
the  parliament  of  Tholouse,  for  obstructing  the  measures 
he  took  to  carry  the  same  into  execution.  His  main  de* 
sign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at 
law,  was  to  gite  the  people  more  leisure  to  apply  them- 
selves to  trading :  for  the  advancement  of  which  he  pro- 
cured an  edict,  to  erect  a  general  insurance-office  at  Paris, 
for  merchants,  &c*  In  1672  he  was  made  minister  of  state, 
and  amidst  these  multiplied  employments,  it  has  been  obr*'. 
served  that  he  never  neglected  his  own  or  his  family's  inte- 
rest and  grandeur,  or  missed  any  opportunity  of  advancing 
either.  He  had  been  married  many  years,  had  sons  and 
danghteirs  grown  up ;  all  of  whom,  as  occasion  served,  he 
took  care  to  marry  to  great  persons,  and  thus  strengthened 
his  interest  by  powerful  alliances.  Business,  however,  war 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it, 
lut  was  very  impatient  of  interruption  in  ic    A  lady  of 

great  quality  was  otte  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in  the 
eight  of  his  power,  to  do  her  some  piece  of  service ;  and 
perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  in  the  presence  of  above  an  hundred  persons,  cty- 
ing,  *'  I  beg  your  greatness,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  grant 
me  this  favour!*'  Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling  dowh 
over  against  her,  replied,  in  the  same  mournful  tone,  "  I 
conjure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  disturb 
mer 

This  great  minister  died  of  the  stone,  Sept.  6,  1683,  in 
Ills  65th  year,  leaving  behind  him  six  soni  and  three 
daug^hters.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  his  mien  low.  and 
dejected,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect  stem.  He  slept 
little,  and  was  extremely  temperate.  Though  naturally 
sour  and  morose,  he  knew  how  to  act  the  lover,  and  had 
mistresses.     He  was  of  a  slow  conception,  but  spoke  judi^ 
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jeibusly'of  eveiy  thing  after  he  had' once  comprehend^  i^ 
He  understood  business  perfectly  well>^  and  be  pursued  ijt 
with  uti wearied  application.  This  enabled  him  to  fill  the 
most  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit, 
while  bis  influence  diffused  itself  through  every  part  of  the 
.government.  He  restored  the  finances,  the  navy^  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  and  he  erected  those  various  works  of 
art,  which  have  ever  since  been  monuments  of  his  taste 
and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lov^r  of  learning,  though 
not  a  man  of  learning  himself,  and  liberally  conferred  do- 
nations  and  pensions  upon  scholars  in  other  countries,  while 
he  established  and  protected  academies  in  his  own.  He 
invited  into  France  painters,  statuaries,  mathematicians, 
and  eminent  artists  of  all  kinds,  thus  giving  new  life  to  the 
-sciences.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wise,  active,  gene- 
rous-spirited minister;  ever  attentive  to  Jtho  interests  of 
his  master,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  progress  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  to  every  thing  that  could  ad- 
vance the  credit  and  interest  of  his  country,  while  his 
failings  were  such  as  could  not  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  age  and  country.  ^ 

COLBERT,  John  Baptist.    SeeTORCY. 

COLE  (Charles  Nalson),  an  English  lawyer,  and  le« 
gal  antiquary,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1722,  and 
teducated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
*after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1743;  and  having 
studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bfur. 
He  became  afterwards  Registrar  to  the  corporation  of  Bed-^ 
ford  Level,  and  published  <*  A  Collection  of  Laws  which 
form  the  constitution  of  the  Bedford  Level  Corporatiod, 
with  an  introductory  history  thereof,"  1761,  8vo.     In  177.2 
he  was  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
.*'  History  of  embanking  aud  drayning  of  divers  fenns  and 
marst^s,  &c."    originally  printed  1662,  fol.     This  uew 
•edition  was  first  undertaken  by  the  corporation  of  Bedford 
-Level;  but  upon  application  to  Richard  Geast,  esq.  of 
'Blydie-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a  lineal  maternal 
descendant  of  the  author,  he  desired  that  it  might  be  en- 
tirely conducted  at  his  own  expence.     Mr.  Cole  added 
three  very  useful  indexes.     Mr.  Cole's  ue^t  appearance  in 
the  literary  world  was  as  editor  to  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns's 

'«  Lifeof,  Colopi,  1695,  asd  io  JEn^lit^b,  1695,  8ro.— Mtrcri.^Dict.  HWt<^ 
Perrault  tn  Homnefl  Illuitrtf. 
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woitoi  witk  whom  he  bad  lived  ia  babiti  of  ftieiidship  ^fiir 
near  half  a  century.  Mr.  Jenyns,  who  died  in  17S7t, 
bequeathed  to  him  the  copy-right  of  all  hiai  publiabed 
works,  and  contigned  to  his  care  all  his  literacy  papent 
with  a  desire  tbat  he  would  collect  together  and  saperin^ 
tend  the  publication  of  his  works.  In  executing  this,  Mf  • 
Cole  made  such  a  selection  as  shewed  hid  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  his  friend,  and  prefixed  a  life  written  with 
candour.  Mr.  Cole,  who  had  long  lived  a  private  and  re«^ 
tit^d  life,  died  Dec.  18,  iS04,  at  his  house  in  Edward- 
street,  Cavendisb-sqeave^  after  a  tedioca  and  severe  illuesa^ 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

COLE  (Henrt)^  a  person  of  considerable  ieamiog  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Godshill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  edctcated  in  Wykeham^s  school  near  Winches-*- 
<er.  From  rhence  he  was  chosen  to  New  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1523,  and  studying 
the  civil  law,  took  the  degree  of  bachefer  in  that  faculty, 
March  9,  1529-30.  He  then  travelled  into  Italy,  and  im- 
proved himself  in  his  studies  at  Padua,  being  a  zealoos 
Roman  catholic,  but  upon  his  return  to  Englaod,  he  ac- 
knowledged king  Henry  VIII.  to  be  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  In  1540,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  the  civil  law ;  and  the  same  year  resigned  hb  fel- 
lowship, being  then  settled  in  London^  an  advocate  in  the 
court  of  arches,  prebendary  of  Yatminster  Secunda  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  arck* 
deacon  of  Ely.  In  September,  1540,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  rectory  of  Chelmsford  in  Essex ;  and  in  October  fot* 
lowing,  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Holborn,  which  he  re» 
signed  April  19,  1541 ;  and  was  the  same  day  collated  to 
that  of  Sneating,  which  he  voiding  by  cession  in  March 
ensuing,  was  collated  to  the  prebcod  of  Wenlakesbarne. 
In  15412  he  was  elected  warden  of  New  College;  and  in 
1 545  made  rector  of  Newton  Longville  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Soon  after,  when  king  Edward  VI.  came  to  the 
crown,  Dr.  Cole  outwardly  embraced,  and  preached  up 
the  reformation,  but  altering  his  mind,  he  resigned  hb 
rectory  of  Chelmsford  in  1547  ;  and  in  1551  his  wardens- 
ship  of  "New  College ;  and  the  year  following,  his  rectory 
of  Newton  Longville.  After  queen  Maiy's  accessioa  to 
the  crown,  he  became  again  a  aealous  Konfan  catholic ; 

1  Nicholt*!  Bowyer. 
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Md  in  1554  was  made  prayostof  Eton  collegei  of  wbicli 
be  had  been  fellow.  The  same  year,  June  20,  be  bad 
die  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him,  and  was  one  of 
the  divines  that  disputed  publicly  at  Oxford  with  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  bisbop  Ridley,  He  also  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  before  archbishop  Cranmer's  execution. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  the 
university  of  Cambridge ;  was  elected  dean  of  St.  PauVs 
the  11th  of  December,  1556 ;  made  (August  8,  1557)  yi«. 
car-general  of  the  spiritualities  under  cardinal  Pole^  arch^ 
•bisbop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  first  of  October  following, 
official  of  the  arches^  and  dean  of  the  peculiars ;  and  in 
November  ensuing,  judge  of  the  court  of  audience.  In 
1558  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  overseers  of  that  car- 
dinal's wilL  In  the  first  year  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign 
he  was  one  of  the  eight  catholic  divines  who  disputed 
publicly  at  Westminster  with  the  same  number  of  pro- 
testants,  and  distinguished  himself  then  and  afterwards* 
by  his  wriUngs  in  favour  of  popery,  for  which  he  was  iie-  ' 
prived  of  his  deanery,  fined  five  hundred  marks,  and  im- 
prisoned. He  died  in  or  near>*  Wood -street  compter,  in 
London,  in  December,  1579.  Leland  has  noticed  him 
among  other  learned  men  of  our  nation.  He  is  called  by 
Strype  **  a  person  more  earnest  than  wise,*'  but  Ascbam 
highly  commends  him  for  his  learning  and  humanity*  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  he  accommodated  his  changes  of 
opinions  to  the  times,  although  in  hU  heart  he  was  among 
the  most  bigotted  and  implacable  opponents  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  JHis  writings  were,  1.  **  Disputation  with 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  bisbop  Ridley  at  Oxford,"  in 
1554.  .2.  **  Funeral  Sermon  at  the  Burning  of  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Cranmer^  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Both  these  are 
in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  3.  *^  Letters  to  John  Jewell^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  upon  occasion  of  a  Sermon  that  tbe  said 
bishop  preached  before  the  queen's  majesty  and  her  honour- 
able council, anno  1 560,"  Lond.  1 560, 8vo,  printed  afterwards 
among  Bishop  Jewell's  works.  4.  **  Letters  to  bisbop 
JfeweU,  upou  occasion  of  a  Sermon  of  bis  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  on  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter,  in  1560."  5. 
"  An  Answer  to  tbe  first  proposition  of  the  Protestants,  at 
the  Disputation  before  the  lords  at  Westminster."  These 
last  are  in  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.  ^ 

1  Bios.  Brit— Atb.  Ox.  toI.  I.— Fox'b  Mb  and  Monuments.— Burnet's,  Col* 
\\m%  BuA  Dodd'f  Cb.  Hist. 
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'  COLE  (William),  an  eminent  antiquarv  and  benefactor 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Engiaoa,  was  the  son  of 
William  Cole,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  at  Baber*' 
ham  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  his  third  wife,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Theophilus  Tuer,  of  Cambridge,  merchant, 
but  at  the  time  she  married  Mr.  Cole,  the  widow  of 
Charles  Apthorp*.  He  was  born  at  Little  Abington,  a 
village  near  Baberbam,  Aug.  3,  1714,  and  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  under  the  Kev.  Mr.  Butts  at 
SafFron-Walden,  and  at  other  small  schools.  From  these . 
he  was  removed  to  Eton,  where  he  was  placed  under  Dr. 
Cooke,  afterwards  provpst,  but  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
contracted  an  implacable  aversion.  After  remaining  five 
years  on  the  founclation  at  this  seminary,  be  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  Jan.  25,  1733  ;  and 
in  April  1734,  was  admitted  to  one  of  Freeman's  scholar- 
ships, although  not  exactly  qualified  according  to  that  be- 
nefactor's intention  :  but  in  1735,  on  the  death  of  his  fa* 
ther,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  handsome  estate,  he  en« 
tered  himself  a  fellow-commoner  of  Clare  Hall,  and  neatt 
year  removed  to  King's  college,  where  be  had  a  younger 
brother,  then  a  fellow,  and  was  accommodated  with  better 
apartments.  This  last  circumstance,  and  the  socie^  of 
his  old  companions  of  Eton,  appear  to  have  been  his  prin<* 
cipal  motives  for  changing  his  college.  In  April  1736,  he 
travelled  for  a  short  time  in  French  Flanders  with  his  half- 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Apthorp,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  L737,  in 
consequence  of  bad  health,  he  went  t#  Lisbon,  where  he 
Remained  six  mouths,  and  returned  to  college  May  1738. 
The  following  year  he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  in  which  capacity  he 
acted  for  many  years.  In  1740  his  friend  lord  Montfor^ 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  appointed  him  one  of 
\ns  deputy  lieutenants  ;,and  in  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
M.  A.  In  1743,  his  health  being  again  impaired,  he 
took  finother  trip  through  Flanders  for  five  or  six  weeks^ 
visiting  St  Omer's,  Lisle,  Tournay,  Jcc.  and  other  princU 
pal  places,  of  which  be  has  given  an  account  in  his  MS 
(collections.     In  Dec.  1744  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 

*  Mr.  Cote't  hihmr  luul  ^  fourth  vife,  jtmn  jarrinip,  tbcy  agrMd  on  a  ieM<- 

<  rtktimi  ofiord  MoDtfort.  *<  By  her,*'  ration."    She  died  about  a  year  aftsr 

•ayi  his  son»  '*  he  bad  no  itsne,  and  h^  hipbaad.  , 

very  little  qtifet.    Alter  ffiw  or  ftm 
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eollegiatd  chureli  of  Westminster,  by  Dr.  Wilcocks,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  was  in  conse^quence  for  some  time  cu* 
rate  to  Dr.  t  Abraham  Qakes,  rector  of  Wethersfield  in^ 
Suffolk.  In  1745,  after  being  admitted  to  priest*s  orders, 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Thomas  earl  of  Kionoul,  in 
which  office  he  was  continued  by  the  succeeding  earl, 
George. ,  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An*, 
tiquaries  in  1 747 ;  and  appears  to  have  resided  at  Hadden* 
ham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1749,  when  he  was  collated  by 
bishop  Sherlock  to  the  rectory  of  Homsey  in  Middlesex, 
which  he  retained  only  a  very  short  time.  Speaking  of  that 
prelate,  he  says,  '^  He  gave  me  the  rectory  of  Hpnisey, 
yet  his  manner  was  such  that  I  soon  resigned  it  again  to< 
him.  I  have  not  been  educated  in  episcopal  traqomeU, 
and  liked. a  more  liberal  behaviour;  yet  he  was  a  great 
faan,  and  I  believe  an  honest  man.''  .  The  fact,,  however^ 
was,  as  Mr.  Cole  elsewhere  informa  us,  that  be  was  in^ 
ducted  Nov.  25 ;  but  finding  the  house  in  so  ruinous  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  rebuilding,  and  in  a  situation  so  near 
the  metropolis,  which  was  always  his  aversion,  and;  under* 
standing,  that  the  bishop  insisted  on  his  residing,  he  re* 
signed  within  a  month.  This  the  bishop  refused  te  accept^ 
because  Mr.  Cole  had  made  himself  liable  to  dilapidations 
and  other  expences  by  accepting  of  it  Cole  continued 
therefore  as  rector  until  Jan.  9, 1751,  when  he  resigned  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  in  favour  of  Mr.  Territ  Dq« 
ring  this  time  he  had  never  resided,  but  employed  a  curate, 
therev^  Matthew  Mapletoft  In  1753  he  quitted  the  uni« 
versity  on  being  presented  by  his  early  friend  and  patron, 
Browne  Willis,  esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Bletcbley,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, which  he  resigned  March  20,  1767,  in  favour 
of  his  patron's  grandson,  the  rev.  Thomas  Willis,  and  this 
very  honourably,  and  merely  because  he  knew  it  was  his 
patron^s  intention  to  have  bestowed  it  on  his  grandson  had 
he  lived  to  effect  an  exchange. 

Having  been  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Horace  Waipole,  the  late  earl  of  Orford,  they  went  to 
France  together  in  1765,  Mr.  Waipole  to  enjoy  the  gaieties 
of  that  country,  but  Mr.  Cole  to  seek  a  cheap  residence, 
to  which  he  might  reUre  altogether.  From  the  whole 
tenour  of  Mr.  Colons  sentiments,  and  a  partiality,  which 
in  his  MSS.  he  ukes  little  pains  to  disguise,  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  and  ceremonies,  we  suspect 
that  cheapness  was  not  the  only  motive  iox  this  intended 
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removal*  H^  had  at  ftit  tiitie  hi«  p«r96DaI  Mate,  whi<^li 
be  tells  us  w»s  a  <<  hatidsoaae  ome,**  and  be  heM  the  liting 
of  Bletchley,  both  together  surely  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  retired  scholar,  a  man  of  little  personal  ex^euce,  and 
who  had  determined  never  to  marry.  He  was,  however, 
diverted  from  residing  in  France  by  the  laws  of  that  coun-> 
try,  particularly  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  by  which  the  pro* 
perty  of  a  stranget  dying  in  Franee  becomes  the  king's, 
and  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  revoked.  Mr.  Cole 
at  first  supposed  this  could  be  no  obstacle  t<^  his  settling  in 
Normandy;  but  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole  represented  to  him 
that  his  MS6.  on  which  he  set  a  high  value,  would  tnfaU 
libly  become  the  property  of  the  king  of  France,  and  pm- 
\  bably  be  destroyed.    This  had  a  persuasire  effect ;  and  in 

I  addition  to  it,  we  have  bis  own  authority  that  this  visit 

'  impressed  his  mind  so  strongly  with  the  certainty  of  an 

I  impending  revolution,  that  upon  that  account  he  preferred 

remaining  in  England.  His  expressions  on  this  subjeci 
are  remarkable,  but  not  uncharactetistic :  ^*  I  did  not  like 
the  plan  of  settling  in  France  at  that  time,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  expelledj  and  the  philosophic  deists  were  so  powerful 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction,  not  only  of  all  the  religious' 
orders,  but  of  Christianity  itself."  There  is  a  journal  of 
this-  tour  in  vol.  XXXIV.  of  his  collections. 

In  1767,  after  resigning  Bletchley,  he  went  into  a  hired 
house  4lt  Watevbeche,  and  continued  there  two  years, 
while  a  house  >¥as  fitting  for  him  at  Milton,  a  small  Tillage 
on  the  Ely  road,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  passed  the 
nemainder  of  his  days,  and  from  which  he  became  familiarly 
distinguished  as  *^  Cole  of  Milton.'*  In  May  1771,  by 
lord  Montfort's^favour,  be  was  put  into  the  commission  or 
the  peace  for  the  town  of  Cambridge.  In  1 772,  bishop 
Keene,  without  any  solicitation,  sent  Mr.  Cole  an  oifer  of 
the  vicarage  of  Maddingley,  about  seven  mites  from  Milton, 
which,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  he  civilly  declined,' 
but  has  not  spoken^o  civilly  of  that  prelate  in  his  "Athena.** 
He  was,  however,  instituted  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, to  the  vicarage  of  Burnhara,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
on  the  presentation  of  Eton  college,  June  lO,  1774,  void 
by  the  cession  of  his  uterine*  brother,'  Dr.  Apth6rp.  He 
still,  however,  resided  at  Milton^  where  he  died  Dec.  1 6, 
1782,  in  hi». sixty-eighth  year,  his  constitution  having 
been  dutttered  and  worn  down  by  repeated  attacks  of  the 
gouu 
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Mr.  Col«  was  M  amiqMry  tttmott  from  tii«*cradl«,  and 
had  io  bis  boyish  days  made  himself  acquainted  with  those 
necessary  sciences,  heraldry  and  arebitectore.  He  sajfs, 
the  first  '*  essay  of  bis  antiquarianism**  was  taking  a  copy 
both  of  the  inscription  and  tomb  of  Ray,  the  naturalist,  in 
1734  i  but  it  appears  that,  when  he  was  at  Eton  school^  he 
used  during  the  vacations  to  copy,  in  trick,  arms  from  die 
painted  windows  of  cbnrches,  particularly  Baberham  in 
Ca«ibridgeBbire>  and  Monlton  in  Lincolnshire.  Yet,  zU 
though  be  devoted  his  whole  life  to  topography  and  bio- 
graphy, he  did  not  aspire  to  any  higher  honour  than  that 
of  a  collector  of  information  for  the  use  of  others,  and 
oertainly  was  liberal  and  communicative  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  so  partial  to  every  attempt  to  illustrate  our 
English  antiquities,  that  he  frequently  offered  his  services, 
where  delicacy  and  want  of  personal  knowledge  would  hare 
perhaps  prevented  his  being  consulted. 

What  he  contributed  was  in  genei*al,  in  itself,  original 
and  accurate,  and  would  have  done  ci^e^ic  to  a  separate 
publication,  if  he  had  thought  proper.     Among  the  works 
which  he  assisted,  either  by  entire  dissertations,  or  by  mi- 
nute communicattoDs  and  corrections,  we  may  enumerate 
Grose's  «  Antiquities ;"  Bentham^s  «  Ely  ;'*  Dr.  Ducarers 
publications ;  Phiiips's  «  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole ;"  Gough's 
*•  British  Topography  ;**  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Society  at   Spalding ;''    Mr.   Nichols's    ^'  Collection    of 
Poems,"  «  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,"  •*  History  of  Hinck- 
ley," and  «  Life  of  Bowyer.'*    With  Granger  he  corre* 
sponded  very  frequently,  and  most  of  his  corrections  were 
adopted  by  that  writer.     Mr.  Cole  himself  was  a  collector 
of  portraits  at  a  time  when  this  trade  wbb  in  few  hands,  and 
had  a  very  valuable  serie^r;  in  the  disposal  of  which  he  wa» 
somewhat  unfortunate,  and  somewhat  capricious,  putting 
t  different  value  on  them  at  different  times.    When  in  the 
hope  that  lord  Mootstuart  would  purchase  them,  he  valued  ^ 
them  at  a  shiUihg  each,  one  with  another,  whicfi  he  says 
woald  have  amounted  to  160/.     His  collection  must  there- 
fore have  amounted  to  3200  prints,  but  among  these  were 
many  topographical  articles :  130^  was  offered  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  Mr.  Cole  declined  accepting.    This  was  in 
1774;  but  previous  to  this,  in  l772,  he  metwith  a  curious 
accident,   which  had  thinned  his  collection  of  portraits. 
This  was  a  visit  from  an  eminent  collector.     **  He  had,'^ 
says  Mr.  Cde^  ^^  heard  of  my  collection  of  prints^  and  * 
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proposal  to  see  tbem  was  the  consequence ;  accordingly^ 
he  breakfasted  here  next  morning ;  and  on  a  slight  offer 
of  accommodating  him  with  such  beads  as  he  had  not,  be 
absolately  has  taken  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  my 
most  valuable  and  favourite  heads,  such  as  he  bad  not,  and 
most  of  which  had  never  seen ;  and  all  this  with  as  much 
ease  and  familiarity  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  ever  so 
long.  However,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  I. 
really  did  offer  him  at  Mr.  Pemberton's,  that  he  might  take 
such  in  exchange  as  be  had  not ;  but  this  I  thought  would 
not  have  exceeded  above  a  dozen,  or  thereabouts,  &c.** 
In*  answer  to  this  account  of  the  devastation  of  his  collec- 
tion, his  correspondent  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  him  in 
the  following  style,  which  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  correi^ndents  treated  their  con- 
temporaries : — **  I  have  bad  a  relapse  (of  the  gout),  and 
have  not  been  able  to  use  my  hand,  or  I  should  have  la** 
mented  with  you  on  the  plunder  of  your  prints  by  that 
Algerine  hog.  I  pity  you,  dear  sir,  and  feel  for  your  awk- 
wardness, that  was  struck  dumb  at  his  rapaciousness.  The 
beast  has  no  sort  of  taste  neither,  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
will  sell  them  i^^ain.  ,  This  MuUy  Moloch  used  to  buy 
books,  and  now  sells  them.  He  has  hurt  his  fortune,  and 
ruined  himself  to  have  a  collection, '  without  any  choice  of 
what  it  should  be  composed.  It  is  the  most  under^bred- 
swine  1  ever  saw,  hut  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  ravenous.  I 
wish  you  may  get  paid  any  how,*' — ^Mr.  Cole,-  however,, 
after  all  this  epistolary  scurrility,  ackno^edges  that  he 
was  **  honourably  paid''  at  the  rate  of  two  shillidgs'and 
sixpence  each  head,  and  one»  on  which  he  and  Walpole 
set  an  uncommon  value,  and  demanded  back,  was  accord- 
ingly returned. 

Mr.  Cole's  MS  Collections  had  two  principal  objects, 
first,  the  compilation  of  a  work  in  imitation  of  Anthony 
tVood's  Athena^,  containing  the  lives  of  the  Cambridge 
scholars ;  and  secondly,  a  county  history  of  Cambridge } 
and  he  appears  to  have  done  something  to  each  as  early  as 
1742.  They  now  amount  to  an  hundred  volumes,  small 
folio,  into  which  he  appears  to  have -transcribed  some  do-* 
cument  or  other  almost  every  day  of  bis  Ufe,  with  very 
little  intermission.  He  began  with  fifteen  of  these  volumes^ 
while  at  college,  which  he  used  to  keep  in  a  lock-up  case  : 
in  the  university  library,  until  he  had  examined  every  book 
in  that  collection  from  which  he  could  derive  any  infQrma^ 
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tion  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  transcribed  many  MS 
lists,  records,  &c.  The  grand  interval  from  this  labour 
was  from  1752  to  ^767,  while  he  resided  at  Bletchley; 
bat  even  there,  from  his  own  collection  of  books,  and  such 
as  he  could  borrow,  he  went  on  with  his  undertaking,  and 
during  frequent  journies,  was  adding  to  his  topographical 
drawings  and  descriptions.  He  had  some  turn  for  drawings 
as  his  works  eveiy  where  demonstrate,  just  enough  to  give 
an  accurate,  but  coarse  outline.  But  it  was  at  Cambridge 
and  Milton  where  his  biographical  researches  were  pursued 
with  most  effect,  and  where  he  carefully  regbtered  every 
anecdote  he  could  pick  up  in  conversation ;  and,  in  charac- 
terising his  contemporaries,  may  literally  be  said  to  have 
spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  continued  to  fill  his 
volumes  in  this  way,  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  last 
letter  he  transcribed  being  dated  Nov.  25,  1782.  Besides 
his  topography  and  biography,  he  has  transcribed  the  whole 
of  his  Hterary  correspondence.  Among  bis  correspondents, 
Horace  Walpole  must  be  distinguished  as  apparently  en- 
joying his  utmost  confidence;  but  their  letters. add  very 
little  to  the  character  of  either,  as  men  of  sincerity  or  can- 
d6ur.  Both  were  capable  of  writing  polite,  and  even  flat- 
tering letters  to  gentlemen,  whom  in  their  mutual  corre- 
spondence, perhaps  by  the  same  post,  they  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt  and  derision. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cole's  MSS.  his  attachment 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion  is  clearly  to  be  deduced, 
and  is  often  almost  avowed.  He  never  can  conceal  his 
hatred  to  the  eminent  prelates  and  martyrs  who  were  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  respect  at  least  he 
resembled  Anthony  Wood,  whose  friends  had  some  difli- 
culty  in  proving  that  he  died  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  England,  and  Goleyet  more  closely  resembled  him  in  his 
hatred  of  the  puritans  and  dissenters.  When  in  4  767  an 
order  was  issued  from  the  bishops  for  a  return  of  all  papists  or 
reputed  papists  in  their  dioceses.  Cole  laments  that  in  some 
places  n^^n^  were  returned,  and  in  other  places  yhe;,  and  - 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  this  regret,  that  '<  their  principles 
lure  much  more  conducive  to  a  peaceful  and  quiet  subordi* 
pation  in  government,  and  they  might  be  a  proper  balance, 
in  time  of  need,  not  only  to  the  tottering  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  but  to  this  church  of  England  in  parti- 
cular, pecked  against  by  every  fanatic  sect,  whose  good 
jellies  the  infidels  are  well  known  io  be ;  but  hardly  safe 
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from  its  own  lakewarm  members ;  and  whose  safety  depetidf 
solely  on  a  political  balance/'  The  *^  lukewarm  members,** 
he  elsewhere  characterizes  as  latitudinarians,  including 
Clarke^  Hoadly,  and  their  successors,  who  held  prefer- 
ments in  a  church  whose  doctrines  they  opposed. 

As  late  as  1778  we  find  Mr.  Cole  perplexed  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  manuscripts ;  to  give  them  to  one  college 
which  he  mentions,  would,  be  says,  '<  be  to  throw  them 
into  a  horse-pond,'*  for  '^  in  that  college  they  are  so  con- 
ceited of  their  Greek  and  Latin,  that  with  them  all  other 
Studies  are  mere  barbarism.**  He  once  thought  of  Eton 
college ;  but,  the  MSS.  relating  principally  to  Cambridge 
university  and  county,  he  inclined  to  deposit  them  in  one 
of  the  libraries  there ;  not  in  the  public  library,  because 
'  too  public,  but  in  Emanuel,  with  the  then  master  of  which, 
Dr.  Farmer,  he  was  very  intimate.  Dr.  Farmer,  however, 
happening  to  suggest  that  he  might  find  a  better  place  for 
them,  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  become  peevish,  and  wanted  to 
be  courted,  thought  proper  to  consider  this  **  coolness  and 
indifference**  as  a  refusal.  In  this  dilemma  he  at  length 
resolved  to  bequeath  them  to  the  British  Museum,  with 
this  condition,  that  they  should  not  be  opened  for  twenty 
years  after  his  death.  For  such  a  condition,  some  have 
assigned  as  a  reason  that  the  characters  of  many  Uving 
persons  being  drawn  in  them,  and  that  in  no  very  favour* 
able  colours,  it  might  be  his  wish  to  spare  their  delicacy ; 
but,  perhaps  with  equal  reason,  it  has  been  objected  that 
such  persons  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
of  refuting  his  assertions,  or  defending  themselves.  Upoi\ 
a  careful  inspection,  however,  of  the  whole  of  these  vo* 
lumes,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  quantum  of  injury 
inflicted  is  very  great,  most  of  Cole*s  unfavourable  anec<* 
dotes  being  of  that  gossiping  kind,  on  which  a  judicious 
biographer  will  not  rely,  unless  corroborate^  by  other  au<» 
thority.  Knowing  that  he  wore  his  pen  at  his  ear,  there 
were  probably  many  who  amused  themselves  with  bis  pre* 
judices.  His  collections  however,  upon  the  whole,  are 
truly  valuable ;  and  his  biographical  references,  in  parti- 
cular, while  they  display  extensive  reading  and  industry, 
cannot  fail  to  assist  the  future  labours  of  writers  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  Cambridge  scholars.  * 

COLE  (William),  an  English  botanist,  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,   and  born  at  Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire, 

# 

>  UaOi^rcd  from  bit  MSS.  pMiiiii.<-*SM  alio  Nicholt'i  Dowycr,  uA  D'liraeli'B 
Cftlamiiies  of  Aotbort, 
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•bout  16^6.  After  he  bed  belsu  wall-inatracted  m  gnun** 
nur-leamtng  and  the  classics,  he  was  entered  in  1643  of 
Merton^coUege,  in  Oxford.  In  1650  he  took  a  degree  in 
arts;  after  which  he  left  the  university,  and  retired  to 
Putney,  near  London ;  where  he  lived  several  year%  and 
became  the  moat  famous  simpler  or  botanist  of  his  tioie. 
In  1656  he  published  *^  The  art  of  simpUng^  or  an  intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  gathering  plants^  whereb  the 
definitions,  divisions,  places,  descriptions,  and  the  like, 
are  compendiously  discoursed  of  ;^*  with  which  was  also 
printed  <^  PerspiciUum  nucrocosmologicum,  or,  aprospec- 
liiie  for  the  discovery  of  the  lesser  worlds  wherein  man  is  a 
^tompendium,  &c.'*  And  in  1657  he  puUished  ''  Adaa 
jn  Eden,  or  Natore^s  paradise ;  wherein  is  contained  the 
history  of  phaits,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  several  original 
Dames.''  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL  in  .1660,  he 
was  made  secretary  to  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
whose  service  ha  died  in  1662.^ 

COLES  (Eussa),  author  of  a  Dictionary  once  in  asnch 
reputation,  was  bom  in  Northampton^re  about  1640. 
Towards  the  end  of  165S,  he  was  entered  of  Magdalett*- 
college,  in  Oxford^  but  left  it  without  taking  a  degree; 
and  retiring  to  London,,  taught  Latin  there  to  youths^  and 
English  to . for^gners,  about  166S,  with  good. success  in 
Russel-street,  near  Covent-garden^  and  at  length  became 
One  of  the  ushers  in  nferchant-taylors*  school.  But  being 
there  guilty  of  some  offence,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
into  Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was, 
says  Wood,  a  (prions  and  critical  person  in  the  English 
*and  Latin  tongues,  did  much  good  in  his  profession,  and 
wrote  several  useful  and  necessary  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  beginners.  The  titles  of  them  are  as  follows:  1. 
'<^he  Complete  English  Schoolmaster :  or,  the  most  n»» 
tnral  and  easy  method  of  spelling  and  reading  English,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  proper  pronunciation  of  the  language 
in  Oxford  and  London,  &c."  Lond.  1674,  8vo.  2.  <<  The 
newest,  plainest,  and  shortest  Short*hand ;  containing, 
first,  a  brief  account  of  the  sbort-hand  already  ex- 
tant, with  their  alphabets  and  fundamental  rules.  Se-* 
condly,  a  plain  and  easy  method  for  beginners^  less 
burdensome  to  the  memory  than  any  other.  Thiraly,  a 
jitw  invention  for  contracting  words,  with  special  rules  for 
contracting  sentences,^  and  other,  ingenious  fancies^  &c'* 
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lixmd.  1674,  8?o.  3.  '^  Nolens  Vblens :  or,  yoii  shall 
make  Latin,  whether  you  will  or  no ;  containing  the  plainest 
directions  that  have  been  yet  given  upon  that  subject,*' 
Lend.  167i^,  8vo«  With  it  is  printed:  4.  <' The  Youth's 
visible  Bible,  being  an  alphabetical  collection  (frt>ai  the 
nrhole  Bible)  of  such  general  heads  as  were  judged  most 
capable  of  Hieroglyphics;  illustrated  with  twenty-four 
copper-plates,  &c."  5.  <'  An  English  Dictionary,  ex- 
plaining the  difficult  terms  that  are  used  in  divinity,  hus- 
bandry, physic,  philosophy,  law,  navigation,  mathematics, 
and  other  arts  and  sciences,"  Lond.  1676,  8vo^  reprinted 
several  times  since.  6.  ^  A  Dictionary,  English*  Latin, 
and  Latin- English ;  containing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
translating  of  either  language  into  the  other,''  Loud.  1677, 
4to,  reprinted  several  times  in  8vo ;  the  12th  edition  was 
in  1730.  7.  **  The  most  natural  and  easy  Method  of 
learning  Latin,  by  comparing  it  with  English :  Together 
with  the  Holy  History  of  Scripture-War,  or  the  sacred  art 
military,  &c."  Lond.  1677,  8vo.  8.  <<  The  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Evangelists,  in  a  metrical  paraphrase  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  Lond.  1679, 
8vo,  reprinted  afterwards.  9.  ^^  The  Young  Scholar's  best 
Comjianion :  or  an  exact  guide  or  directory  for  children 
and  youth,  from  the  A  B  C,  to  the  Latin  Grammar,  com- 
prehending the  whole  body  of  the  English  learning,  &c." 
Lond.  1 2mo.  Cole's  dictionary  continued  to  be  a  school- 
book  in  very  general  use,  for  some  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Ainsworth's  Thesaurus.  But  it  has  fallen  almost 
into  total  neglect,  since  other  abridgments  of  Ainsworth 
have  appeared,  by  Young,  Thomas,  and  other  peirsons. 
The  men,  however,  who  have  been  benefactors  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  though 
their  writingrg  may  happen  to  be  superseded  by  more  per- 
fect productions.  It  is  no  small  point  of  honour  to  be  the 
means  of  paving -the  way  for  superior  works.  ^ 

COLES  (Eusha),  uncle  to  the  preceding,  was. also  a 
native  of  Northamptonshire,  but  became  a  trader  in  Lon- 
don, and  probably  an  unsuccessful  one,  as  during  the  time 
that  Oxford  was  in  possession  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
we  find  him  promoted  to  the  office  of  steward  to  Magdalen 
college,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  the  famous  independent 
presidtpt  of  that  college.   On  the  restoration,  he  was  obliged 
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to  quit  this  situation,  but  acquired  the  preferable  appoint-* 
ment  of  clerk  to  the  East  India  company,  which  he  pro- 
babij  held  to  his  death,  at  London,  in  October  1688,' 
upwards  of  eighty  yearn  oM.  He  is  known  to  this  day  by 
his  <*  Practical  Discourse  of  God^s  Sovereignty,**  London, 
1673,  4to,  and  often  reprinted  in  8vo.  The  object  of  it 
is  to  refute  the  Arminians  in  those  points  concerning  which 
they  differ  most  from  the  Calvinists.^ 

GOLET  (Dr.  Johh),  a  learned  English  divine,  and  the 
founder  of  St.  PauPs  school,  was  born  in  the  parbh  of  St 
Antbolin,  London,  in  1466,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord*mayor,  who  had  besides  him 
twenty-one  children.  In  1483  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  spent  seven  years  in  the  study 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  took  the  degrees  in  arts.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Cicero*s  works,  and  no 
stranger  to  Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together, 
that  &ey  might  illustrate  each  other.  He  could,  however, 
read  them  only  in  the  Latin  translations ;  for  neither  at 
school  nor  university  had  he  any  opportunity  of  learning 
the  Greek,  that  language  being  then  thought  unnecessary, 
and  even  discouraged.  Hence  the  proverb,  <*  Cave  k  Gne- 
cb,  ne  fias  hsereticus,**  that  is,  ^  Beware  of  Greek,  lett 
you  become  an  heretic  ;**  and  it  is  well  known,  that  wheii 
Linacer,'Grocyn,  and  others,  afterwards  prcrfiessed  to  teach 
it  at  Oxford,  they  were  opposed  by  a  set  of  men  who 
called  themselves  Trojans.  Colet,  however,  was  well  skilled 
in  mathematics ;  and  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
learning  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad  for  further  improve* 
ment;  first  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy;  and  seems  to 
have  continued  in  those  two  countries  from  1493  to  1497. 
But  before  his  departure,  and  indeed  when  he  was  of  but 
two  yeai%  standing  in  the  university,  he  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Dentngton  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  pre* 
sented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  This  practice  of  taking  livings,  while 
thus  under  age,  generally  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  Colet,  being  then  an  acolytbe,  which  is  one  of  their 
seven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it.  He  was  also  presented 
by  his  own  father.  Sept  30,  1485^  to  the  rectory  .of  Thy r- 
ning  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  he  resigned  it  ablaut  the  .lat*- 
ter  end  of  1493,  probably  before  he  set  outohhia  tnwels; 
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•  Being  Brmed  at  Ptris»  be  toon  became  icquainted  wkh 
idle  learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budnus  in  parti- 
eelar;  and  wa»  a^rwards  ietroduced  to  Efasoftut.  In 
Italy  be  contracted  a  friendship  ydth  several  eminent  fier- 
fottsy  especiaUv  with  his  own  couatiymeni  Grecyn,  Lina- 
cer*  Lilly,  attd  Latimer ;  who  were  learning  the  Qreefc 
tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  England,  under  those 
great  masters  Demetrius,  Angelas  Polittaiius,  Hennolaus 
Barbarusy  and  Pomponius  Sabious.  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  himself  in  this  language ;  and  having 
devoted  himself  to  divinity,  he  read,  while  abroad,  the 
best  of  the  antient  fathers,  particularly  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  but,  it  is  said,  very  m^^  under- 
valued St»  Ai^^tine.  He  looked  soosetimes  also  into  Sco-- 
tus  and  Aquinas,  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made* 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
ehorcfa  and  state ;  and  with  a  view  to  refinemeitf,  not  very 
coflimon  at  that  time,  did  not  neglect  to  read  s^^h  English 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres,  as  were  then 
extant.  Duriag  bis  absence  from  England  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  York,  and  installed  by  prwy  upon  March 
5,  1494,  and  was  also  made  canon  of  St.  Martinis  Le  Grand, 
London,  and  prebendary  of  Good  Easter,  in  the  same 
church.  Upon  his  return  in  1497  he  was  ordained  deacon 
in  December,  and  priest  in  July  foUowing.  He  bad,  in- 
deed, before  he  entered  into  orders,  great  .emptations 
from  bis  natural  disposition  to  lay  aside  study,  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  gaiety  of  the  court,  for  he  was  rather 
luxuriously  inclined ;  bat  he  curbed  his  passions  by  great 
tempera&ce  and  circumspection,  and  after  staying  a  few 
months  with  his  father  and  mother  at  London,  retired  to 
Oxford. 

Here  he  rc^ad  public  lectures  on  St  Paul's  epistles,  with-  . 
oat  stipend  or  reward ;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a 
vast  crowd  of  heavers,  who  admired  him  greatly.  And  here 
be  strengthened  his  memorable  friendship  with  Erasmus, 
who  came  to  Oxford  in  1497,  which  remained  "unshaken 
and  inviolable  to  the  day  of  their  deaths.  He  continued 
these  lectures  three  years ;  and  in  1 50 1  was  admitted  to 
proceed  in  divinity,  or  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences. 
In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Dumesford,  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  and  in  Jan.  1 504,  resigned  his  prebend 
of  Good  Easter.  In  the  same  year  be  commenced  D.  D. 
and  in  May  1505,  was  instituted  to  the  prebend  of  Mora 
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'  in  St  Paiil'si  London.  The  same  y^ar  and  month  he  was 
made  dean  of  that  churdi,  without  the  least  application  of 
his  own ;  and  being  raised  to  this  high  station,  he  began 
to  reform  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  c^thedraL  He  in- 
troduced a  new  practice  of  preaching  himself  upon  Sun* 
days  and  great  festi^s,  and  called  to  his  assistance  other 
learned  persons,  such  as  Grocyn,  and  Sowle,  whom  he 
appointed  to  read  diviuity-lectures.  These  lectures  raised 
in  the  nation  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  holy  scriptures^ 
which  had  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity;  and 
eventually  prepared  for  the  reformation,  which  soon  after 
ensued.  Colet  was  unquestionably  in*  some  measure  in- 
strumental towards  it,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it 
effected ;  for  he  expressed  a  great  contempt  of  religious 
houses, 'exposed  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  them,  and 
set  forth  the  danger  of  imposing  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 
This  way  of  thinking,  together  with  his  free  and  public 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which  were  then 
looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  him  obnoxious 
to  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to  persecution  from  the 
bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Fitajames ;  who,  being  a  rigid  biffot/ 
could  not  bear  to  have  the  corruptions  in  his  church  spoken 
against,  and  therefore  accused  him  to  archbishop  Warliam 
as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring  at  the  same  time  some  ar- 
ticles against  him.  But  Warham,  well  knowing  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  Colet,  dismissed  him,  without  giving  him 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  any  formal  answer.  The  bishop, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  that  fruitless  attempt,  endea* 
voured  afterwards  to  stir  up  the  king  and  the  court  against 
bim ;  nay,  we  are  told  in  bishop  Latimer^s  sermons,  that 
be  was  not  only  in  trouble,  but  would  have  been  burnt,  if 
God  had  not  turned  the  king^s  heart  to  the  contrary. 

These  troubles  and  persecutions  made  him  weary  of  the 
vorld,  so  that  he  began  to  think  of  disposing  of  his  effects, 
and  of  retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful  estate 
without  any  near  relations  (for,  numerous  as  his  brethren 
were,  he  had  outlived  them  all),  he  resolved,  in  the  midst 
of  life  and  health,  to  consecrate  the  whole  property  of  it 
to  some  standing  and  perpetual  benefaction.  And  this  he 
performed  by  founding  St.  Paul's  school,  in  London,  of 
which^he  appointed  William  Lilly  first  master  in  1512.  He 
ordained,  that  there  should  be  in  this  school  an  high  master, 
asurmaster,  and  a  chaplain,  who  should  teach  gratis  )53 
children,  divided  into  eight  classes  \  and  he  endowed  it 
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with  lands  and  honies,  aiaoanting  then  to  122/.  4^.  l^d^ 
pet  annuni)  of  which  endowment  he  made  the  company  of 
mercers  trustees^  To  further  his  scheme  of  retiring,  be 
hoilt  a  convenient  and  handsome  house  near  Richmond  pa*^ 
lace  in  Snnrey,  in  which  he  intended  to  reside,  but  having 
been  seized  by  the  sweating  sickness  twice,  and  relapsins 
into  it  a  third  time,  a  consumption  ensued,  which  proved 
fatal  September  16,  1519,  in  his  fifty- third  year.  He  was 
buried  in  St  Paul's  choir,  with  an  humble  monument  pre- 
pared for  him  several  years  before,  and  only  inscribed  with 
his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was  erected  to  his 
honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which  was  destroyed 
with  the  cathedral  in  1666;  but  the  representation  of  it 
is  preserved  in  sir  William  Dugdale's  **  History  of  St. 
Paul's  ^,"  and  in  Knight^s  life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two 
sides  of  the  bust  was  this  inscription  :  *'  John  Colet,  doctor 
of  divinity,  dean  of  PauPs,  and  the  only  founder  of  PauPs- 
school^  departed  this  life,  anno  1519,  the  son  of  sir  Hen- 
ry Colet,  knt.  twise  mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and 
iree  of  the  company  and  mistery  of  mercers."  Lower, 
there  were  other  inscriptions  in  Latin.  About  1680,  when 
the  church  was  taking  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  his 
leaden  co£Bn  was  found  inclosed  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden 
plate  &stened,  whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name, 
his  dignity,  his  benefactions,  &c.  Besides  his  dignities 
and  preferments  already  mentioned,  he  was  rector  of  the 
fraternity  or  gild  of  Jesus  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which 
he  procured  new  statutes ;  and  was  chaplain  and  preacher 
in  ordinary  to  Henry  VIII;  and^  if  Erasmus  is  notmis-* 
taken,  one  of  the  privy-vcouncil. 

Of  his  writings,  diose  which  he  published  himself,  or 
which  have  been  published  since  his  death,  are  as  follow : 
1.  ^'  Oratio  habita  k  doctore  Johanne  Colet,  decano  sancti 
Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  1511."  This  bet- 
ing hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at'Oxford,  among  archbishop  Laud's  MSS.  was  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  also 
is  reprinted  an  old  English  translation  of  it,  supposed  to 
have  been  done  by  the  author  himself.  2.  '<  Rudimenia 
grammatices  k  Joanne  Coleto,  decano  ecclesiae  sancti  Pauli 

•  The  skeletQD^  pa^  of  this  Bne  old     the  cart  of  Mr.  Gould,  the  dapiily  wr- 
BODument  was  discoyered  in  1782  to     veyor  and  principal  verger. 
Ve  itjitt  ewttiBf  ,  and  wit  placed  under 
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Loudin.  in  QBain  seboln^  ab  ipso  institutsfe  :^^  cx>m(iionly 
eaUed  <'  Paul's  AccklMe^^  1539,''  8vo.  3.  <<  The  con- 
straction  of  the  eight  pacts  of  speech,  entitled  Absolutissi<« 
mus  de  octo  orationis  partiimi  coustructione  libelius:** 
which,  with  some  alterations,  and  great  additions,  makes 
up  the  syntax  in  Lilly's  gramoiar,  Antwerp,  1530,  8vo.  4. 
^  Daily  Devotions :  or,  the  Christian's  morning  and  even- 
Udg  sacrifice.^'  This  is  said  not  to  be  ail  of  his  composition* 
5.  <<  Monition  to  a  godly  Life,"  1534,  1563,  &c.  6.  '<  Epis- 
toks  ad  Erasmum.^  Many  of  them  are  printed  among 
Etasmos's  epistles^  and  some  at  the  end  of  Knight's  Life  of 
Colet  There  are  still  remaining  in  MS«  others  of  his 
pieces,  enumerated  in  the  account  of  his  Life  by  Knight. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  intention  of  publishing  any 
thing  himself ;  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy  and  incorrectness 
in  bis  way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to  expose  him  to 
the  censures  of  critics  f  and  besides,  was  no  perfect  master 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which  he  thought  a  man  was 
nothing*  The  pieces  above  mentioned  were  found  after  his 
death  in  a  very  obscure  comer  of  his  study,  as  if  he  had 
clesigned  they  should  lie  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  wer^  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  as  if  intended  to  be  understood  by 
nobody  but  himself.  With  regard  to  sermons,  he  wrote 
but  few ;  for  he  generally  preached  without  notes. 

The  descriptions  which  are  given  of  his  person  and  cha- 
racter are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tall,  comely, 
graceful,  well-bred  man ;  and  of  uncommon  learning  and 
piety.  In  his  writings  his  style  was  plain  and  unaffected  ; 
and  for  rhetoric  he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  standard  of  good  writing 
should  be  taken  from  the  exact  rules  of  grammar ;  which^ 
he  often  said,  was  apt  to  obstruct  a  purity  of  language, 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the. best  authors.  This 
contempt  of  grammar,  though  making  htm  sometimes  in- 
accurate, and,  as  we  have  d[>served,  laying  him  open  to 
the  critics,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very  mas- 
terly style;  so  that  his  preaching,  though  popular,  and 
sulapted  to  mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit 
and  learning,  and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  sir 
Thomas  More.  With  regard  to  some  of  bis  notions,  be 
was  an  eminent  forerunner  of  the  reformation;  and  he 
and  Erasmus  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down 
those  strong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  scho- 
lastic divinity,  and  entirely  routing  both  the  Scotists  and 
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Thomists,  who  bad  divided  the  Christian  irorld  between 
them,  but  also  by  discovering  the  sbameful  abuses  of  ino*^ 
nasteries,  and.  the  io\\y  and  danger  of  imposing  celibacy 
upon  the  clergy;  to  which  places  he  gave  little  or  nothing 
while .  he  lived,  and  left  nothing  when  he  died.  Colet 
thought  immorality  in  a  priest  m<^re  excusable  than  pride 
and  avarice  ;  and  was  with  no  sort  of  men  more  angry  than: 
with  those  bishops  who,  instead  pf  diepherds,  acted  the 
part  of  wolves,  and  who,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions, 
ceremonies,  benedictions,  and  indulgences,  recommended 
themselves  to  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while  in  their 
hearts  they  were  slaves  to  filthy  lucre.  He  condemned 
auricular  confession;  and  was  content  to  say  mas^  only 
upon  Sundays  and  great  festivals,  or  at  least  upon  very 
few  days  besides.  He  had  gathered  up  several  authorities 
^  from  the  ancient  fathers  against  the  current  tenets  and 
customs  of  the  church ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  op* 
pose  the  established  religion,  yet  he  shewed  a  particular 
kindness  and  favour  to  those  who  disliked  the  worshiping 
of  images.  As  to  hb  moral  qualities,  he  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  :  and  is  so  re- 
presented by  his  intimate  friend  Erasmus,  in  an  epistle  to 
Jodocus  Jonas,  where  the  life,  manners,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  Colet  are  professedly  described.  ^ 

COLIGNI  (Gaspard  de),  the  second  of  the  name,  of  an 
ancient  family,  admiral  of  France,  was  born  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1516,  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing.     He  bore  arms  from 
his  very  infancy.    He  signalized  himself  under  Francis  I.  at' 
the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  and  under  JH^nry  H,  who  made  him 
colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,  and  afterwards  ad- 
miral of  France,  in  1552;  favours  which  he  obtained  by 
the  brilliant  actions  he  performed  at  the  battle  of  Renti,  by 
his  zeal  for  military  discipline,  by  his  victories  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  especially  by  the  defence  of  St.  Quintin* 
The  admiral  threw  himself  into  that  place,  and  exhibited 
prodigies  of  valour ;  but  the  town  being  forced,  he  was 
made  prisoner  of  war.     After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestants  against  the 
Guises,  and  formed  so  pow^erful  a  party  as  to  threaten  ruin 
to  the  Romish  religion  in  France.     We  are  told  by  a  con- 

*  Liff  by  Knight.— Erasmus's  Life  of,  in  Phcnix,  vol.  II. — Jortin's  Life  of 
Er&!tmns.-*Biog.  Brit— Birch's  Tillotson,  p.  19.^-Strype*8  Life  of  Parker,  p.  64. 
—Wartoo's  Uist,  of  Poetry.— -AUi.  Ox.  vol  l.-*More*9  IaCe«f  airT.  Mont  p. 
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temporary  hiftorian,  that  the  court  had  not  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  next  to  Cond6,  who  had  joined  with  him.    The 
latter  waa  more  ambitious,  more  enterprising,  more  active. 
Coligni  was  of  a  sedater  temper,  more  cautious,  and  fitter  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party ;  as  unfortunate,  indeed,  in  war  as 
Cond^,  but  often  repairing  by  his  ability  what  had  seemed 
irreparable ;  more  dangerous  after  a  defeat,  than  his  enemies 
afl,er  a  victory ;  and  moreover  adorned  with  as  many  virtues 
as  such  tempestuous. times  and  the  spirit  of  party  would 
allow.     He  seemed  to  set  no  value  on  his  life.  *   Being 
wounded,  and  bis  friends  lamenting  around  him,  he  said 
to  them  with  incredible  constancy,  ^'  The  business  we  fol- 
low should  make  us  as  familiar  with  death  as  with  life.'* 
The  first pitcbt  battle  that  happened  between  the  protestants 
and  the*catbolics,*  was  that  of  Dreux,  in  1562.     The  ad- 
miral fought  bravely,  lost  it,  but  saved  the  army.     The 
duke  of  Guise  having  been  murdered  by  treachery,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accused 
of  having  oonmved  at  this  base  assassination ;  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  by  oath.     The  civil  wars  ceased  for 
some  time,  but  only  to  recommence  with  greater  fury  in 
1567*     Coligni  and  Cond£  fought  the  battle  of  St.  Denys 
against  the  constable  of  Montmorenci.    This   indecisive 
day  was  followed  by  that  of  Jarnac,  in  1569,  fatal  to  the 
protestants.     Gondii  having  been  killed  in  a  shocking  man* 
ner,  Coligni  bad  to  sustain  the  whole  wdght  of  the  party, 
and  alone  supported  that  unhappy  cause,  and  was  again 
defeated  at  the  affiair  of  Montcontour,  in  Poitou,  without 
Buffering  his  courage  to  be  shaken  for  a  moment.     An  ad- 
.vantageous  peace  seemed  shortly  after  to  terminate  these 
bloody  conflicts,  in  1571.      Coligni  appeared  at  court, 
where  be  was  loaded  with  caresses,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest  of  his  party.     Charles  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  paid  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  reparation  of  th6  losses  be 
had  sustained,  and  restored  to  him  his  place  in  the  council. 
On  all  hands,  however,  he  was  exhorted  to  distrust  these 
perfidious  caresses.     A  captain  of  the  protestants,  who  was 
*  retiring  into  the  country,  came  to  take  leave  of  him  :  Co- 
ligni asked  him  the  reason  of  so  sudden  a  retreat :  i^  It  is,'* 
said  the  soldier,  *^  because  they  shew  us  too  many  kind- 
nesses here :  I  had  rather  escape  with  the  fools,  than  perish 
with  such  as  are  over-wise.**     A  horrid  conspiracy  soon 
broke  out.     One  Friday  the  admiral  coming  to  the  Louvre, 
was  fired'at  by  a  tnusquQf  from  a  window,  and  dangerously 
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wounded  in  tb^  VTgbt  band  and  in  the  left  arm,  by  Manre-^ 
yerty  who  bad  been  employed  by  the  dnke  de  Guise,  who 
bad  proposed  the  ^beme  to  Chairles  IX.    The  king  of  Na* 
varce  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  complained  of  this  villainous 
a^t.    Charles  IX*  tiained  to  the  art^  of  dissimulation  by  his 
mother,  pretended  to  be  extremely  afBicted  at  the  event, 
ordered  strict  inquiry  to  be.  inade  after  the  author  of  it,  and 
called  Coligni  by  the  tender  name  of  father.     This  was  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  meditating  the  approaching 
massacre  of  the  p^o^estants.    The  cadrnage  began,  as  is  well 
known,  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  diy,'  1572. 
The  duke  de  Guise,  under  a  strong  escort,  marched  to  the 
hous^  of  tbe  admiral.     A  crew  of  assassins,  beaded  by  one 
Besme,  a  domestic  of  the  house  of  Guise,  entefed  sword 
in  hand,  and  found  him  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair.  ^^  Young 
map,"  said  be  tp  their  leader  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner, 
^^  thou  shouldst  have  respected  my  gray  hairs :  but,  do 
what  thou  wilt ;  thou  canst  only  shorten  my  life  by  a  fe^vr 
days.''     This  miscreant,  aSiter  having  stabbed  him  in  seve- 
ral places,  threw  him  out  at  the  window  into  the  Court-yard 
of  the  house,  where  the  duke  of  Guise  stood  waiting. 
Coligni  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  base  and  implacable  enemy, 
and  said,  according  to  some  writers,  as  be'  was  just  ex- 
piring t  <^  If  at  least  I  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  gentle- 
man, and   not  by  that  of  a  turnspit  !**     Besme,  having 
trampled  on  the  corpse,  said  to  his  companions :  '*  A  good 
beginning  !  let  us  go  and  continue  our  work  !**    His  body 
was  exposed  for  three  days  to  the  fiiry  of  the  populace, 
and  then  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  the  gallows  of  Montfau- 
con.     Montmorenci,  his  cousin,  had  it  taken  down,  in  order 
to.  bury  it  secretly  in  the  chapel  of  :the  chateau  de  Chan- 
tilli.     An  Italian,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  the  admiral, 
carried  it  to   Catherine  de   Medicis ;    and  this  princess 
caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.     Coligni 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,   which,   after  his 
death,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Charies  IX.     In  this  was 
remarked  a  piece  of  advice  which  he  gave  that  prince,  to 
take  care  of  what  he  did  in  assigning  the  appanage,  lest 
by  so  doing  he  left  them  too  great  an  authority.    Catherine 
caused  this  article  to  be  read  before  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  afflicted  at  the  death  of  the  admiral : 
"There  is  your  good  friend*!**  said  she,  "  observe  the  ad- 
vice he  gives  the  king  !'* — "  I  cannot  say,"  returned  the 
dukC)  "  whether  be  was  very  fond  of  me ;  but  I  know  that 
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aacb  advice  eould  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  of  strict 
idelity  to  his  majesty,   and  zealous  for  the  good  of  bis 
couotTy."  .  Charles  IX<^  thought  this  journal  worth  being 
printed ;   but  the  marshal  de  Retz  prevailed  on  him  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire«    We  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
the  parallel  drawn  by  the  abbi£  de  Mably  of  the  admiral  de 
Colignii  and  of  Francois  de  Lorraine,  due  de  Guise.    ^^  Co- 
ligni  was  the  greatest  general  of  his  time  ;  as  courageous 
as  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  less  impetuous,  because  he  had 
always  been  less  successful.     He  was  fitter  for  forming 
grand  projects,  and  more  prudent  in  the  particulars  of  theiir 
execution.     Guise,  by  a  more  brilliant  courage,    which 
astonished  his  en^nies,  reduced  conjunctures  to  the  pro-i 
▼ince  of  his  genius,  and  thus  rendered  himself  in  some  son 
master  of  them.     Coligni  obeyed  tbem,  but  like  a  com* 
mander  superior  to  them.    In  the  same  circumstances  br« 
dinary  men  wipuld  have  observed  only  courage  in  the  con-* 
duct  of  the  one,  and  only  prudence  in  that  of  the  other, 
though  both, of  them  had. these  two  qualities,  but  variously 
subordinated.     Guise,  more  successful,  had  fewer  oppor^ 
tunities  for  displaying  the  resources  of  his  genius  :  his  des« 
terous  ambition,    aod^  like  that  of  Pompey,  apparently 
founded  on  the  very  interests  of  the  princes  it  was  endea* 
vouring  to  ruin,  while  it.  pretended   to  serve  them,  was 
supported  on  the  authority 'of  his  name  till  it  had  acquired 
strength  eoougb  to  stand  by  itself.     Coligni,  less  criminal, 
though  he  appeared  to  be  more  so,  openly,  like  Caesar, 
declared  war  upon  his  prince  and  the'  whole  kingdom  of 
France.     Guise  bad  the  art  of  conquering,  and  of  profiting 
by  the  victory.     Coligni  lost  four  battles,  and  was  always 
the  terror  of  his  victors,  whom  he  seemed  to  have  v^«- 
quisbed.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  former  would  have 
been  in   the  disasters  that  befell  Coligni ;  but  we  may 
boldly  conjecture  that  the  latter  would  have  appeared  stiU 
greater,  if  fortune  had  favoured  him  as  much.     He  was 
seen  carried  in  a  litter,  and  we  may  add  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  to  order  and  conduct  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
-marches,  traversing  France  .in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
.rendering  by  his  counsiels  the  youthful  courage  of  the 
prince  of  Navarre  more  formidable,*  and  tiaihtng  him  to 
those  great  qualities  which  were  to  make  him  a  good  king, 
generous,  ^popular,   and  capable  of  mani^ing  the  afiairs 
of  Europe,    after  having   made  him  a  hero,   sagacious, 
terribly  and  clement  in  the  conduct  of  war.    The  good 
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understanding  he  kept  up  between  the  French  and  the 
Germans  of  his  army,  whom  the  interests  of  religion  alone 
were  ineffectual  to  unite ;  the  prudence  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  draw  succours  from  England,  where  all  was  not 
quiet;  his  art  in  giving  a  spur  to  the  tardiness  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who,  not  having  so  much  genius  as 
himself,  were  more  apt  to  despair  of  saving  the  protes- 
tants  of  France,  and  deferred  to  send  auxiliaries,  who  were 
no  longer  hastened  in  their  march  by  the  expectation  of 
plunder  in  a  country  already  ravaged ;  are  master-pieces  of 
bis  policy.  Coligni  was  an  honest  man.  Guise  wore  the 
mask  of  a  greater  number  of  virtues ;  but  all  were  infected 
by  his  ambition.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  win  the 
heart  of  the  multitude.  Coligni,  more  collected  in  him- 
self, was  more  esteemed  by  his  enemies,  and  respected  by 
his^own  people.  He  was  a  lover  of  order  and  of  his  coun- 
try. Ambition  might  bear  him  up,  but  it  never  first  set 
him  in  motion.  Hearty  alike  in  the  cause  of  protestantism 
and  of  his  country,  he  was  never  able,  by  too  great  aus- 
terity, to  make  his  doctrine  tally  with  the  duties  of  a  sub- 
ject. With  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
gentle  soul.  Had  he  been  less  of  the  great  man,  he  would 
have  been  a  fanatic ;  he  was  an  apostle  and  a  zealot.  His 
life  was  first  published  in  1575,  8vo,  and  translated  and 
published  in  English  in  1576,  by  Arthur  Golding.  There 
is  also  a  life  by  Courtilz,  1686,  12mo,  and  one  in  the 
'^  Hommes  Illustres  de  France."  ^ 

COLIGNI  (Henrietta),  countess  de  la  Suze,  a  French 
poetess,  whose  works  have  been  printed  with  those  of  Pel- 
lison  and  others  in  1695,  and  1725  in  2  volumes  12mo,  was 
the  daughter  of  Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  third  of  that  name^ 
marshal  of  Frante,  and  colonel-general  of  infantry.  She 
w^  very  early  married,  in  1643,  yvhen  she  could  not  be 
iliore  than  seventeen,  to  Thomas  Hamilton,  earl  of  Had- 
dington, according  to  Moreri,  but  we  find  no  mention  of 
this  in  the  Scotch  peerage.  A&er  his  death  she  espoused 
the  count  de  la  Sujse,  of  an  illustrious  house  in  Champaigne* 
But  this  second  mateh  proved  unfortunate,  owing  to  the 
furious  jealousy  of  the  count  her  husband,  whose  severities 
towards  her  made  her  abjure  protestantisjn,  and  profess  the 
catholic  faith, « which  occasioned  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  * 
to  say,  '^that'she  had  changed  her  religion,  that  shemight  not 
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see  her  husband,  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next.**  Their 
antipathy  became  so  great  that  the  countess  at  last  dis- 
annulled the  marriage ;  and  to  induce  the  count  to  accede 
to  it,  she  offered  25,000  crowns,  which  be  accepted.^  She 
then  gave  herself  up  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  became 
much  admired  by  the  geniuses  of  her  time,  who  made  her 
the  subject  of  their  eulogiums.  Her  fort  lay  in  the  ele- 
giac strain,  and  those  works  of  hers  which  have  come  down 
to  us  have  at  least  a  delicate  turn  of  sentiment  Her  other 
poems  are  songs,  madrigab,  and  odes.  The  wits  of  her 
time  gave  her  the  majesty  of  Juno  with  Minerva*s  wit  and 
Venus's  beauty  in  some  verses,  attributed  to  Bouhours : 
but  her  character  in  other  respects  appears  not  to  have 
been  of  the  most  correct  kind.  She  died  at  Paris,  March 
10,  1673.' 

COLLADO  (Diego),  a  Spanish  Dominican  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan  in  1621,  but 
his  endeavours  being  obstructed,  he  made  a  second  at- 
tempt in  1635,  which  was  also  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
recalled  by  the  king  to  Spain :  in  his  voyage  home  he  was 
shipwrecked,  and  lost  his  life  at  Manilla  in  1638,  leaving 
behind  him  many  works ;  of  these  the  principal  are^  a 
'^  Japonese  Grammar  and  Dictionary  in  Latin  ;^'  '^  A  con- 
tinuation 'o£  H3^cinth  Orfanels  Hist.  Ecclesiastica  Japon.  ;*' 
'^  Diotionarium  Linguae  Sinensis,  cum  explicatione  Latina 
et  Hispanica,  charactere  Sinensi  et  Latino.'*  * 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  engraver  and  print-seller  of 
Antwerp,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  received 
the  first  in^tracticMis  in  his  art,  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  i 
after  which  he  r^aired  to.  Italy  to  complete  his  studies. 
He  contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  assiduity,  and  the  faci- 
*  lity  -of  his  graver,  to  the  numberless  sets  of  prints  of  sacred 
stories,  huntings,  landacapes,  flower's,  fish,  &c.  with  which 
-the  states  of  Germany  and  Flanders  were  at  that  time  inuQ- 
dated.  Many  of  these  are  apparently  from  his  own  de- 
signs, and  others  from  Martin  de  Vos,  Theodore  Bernard^ 
P.  Breughel,  John  Stradaous,  Hans  Bol,  and  other  masters. 
His  style  of  engraving. is  at  the  same  time  masterly  and 
i^at,  and  his  knowledge  of  drawing  appears  to  have  been 
considerable;  but  bis  prints  partake  of  the  defects  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  masses  of  light  and  shade  being  too 
much  scattered,  and  too  equally  powerful.     The  following 
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)ire  amongst  his  numerous  performances*  The  ^^  Life  of 
Christ  in  36  small  prints."  *^  The  twelve  months,  small 
circles  from  H.  Bol/'  *'  The  women  of  Israel  chanting^ 
the  psaln^  of  praise,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in. the  Red  Sea.''  This  artist  flourished  according  to  Struttf 
and  Heinecken  about  1530 — 1550.  His  son,  Hans  or 
John,  wi»  an  excellent  draughtsman  and  engraver.  He 
studied  some  time  in  Rome^  and  aftarwards  settled  in  his  ' 
Hative  place,  Antwerp,  where  he  assisted  his  father  in  most 
of  his  great  works ;  and  afterwards  published  a  prodigious 
number  of  prints  of  his  own,  nowise  inferior  to  those  of 
Adrian.  The  works  attributed  by  some  to  one  Herman 
Coblent,  are,  by  Heinecken,  supposed  to  be  by  this  master. 
His  prints, .  according  to  Strutt,  are  dated  from  1555  to 
1622,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age.  We  shall 
only  notice  the  following  amongst  his  numerous  perform** 
foees :  '^  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  in  16  prina  lengthways, 
serrounded  by  grotesque  borders.^,  **  Time  and  Truth,''  a 
amall  upright  print  beautifully  engraved,  from  J.fitradanus ; 
<'  The  Last  Judgment,"  a  large  print,  encompassed  with 
small  stories  of  the  life  of  Christ  M.  Heinecken  mentions 
a  print  by  an  artist,  who  signs  himself  William  CoUaerty 
and  supposes  him  the  son  of  John  CoUaert.^ 

COLLANGE  (Gabriel  de),  born  at  Tours  in  Auvergne, 
In  1524,  was  valet^de^cbambre  to  Charies  IX.  .Though  a 
true  catholic,  he.  was  taken  for  a  protestant,. and. assassin 
Dated  as  such  io  the  massacre  of  St.  BartholooMfW  ia  1572. 
He  transUted  and  augmented  the  poly grapby  and  the  ca* 
|>alistic  writing  of  Trithemius,  Paris^  1561,.  in'4to,  which  a 
Frison,  named  Dominique  de  Hottinga,  published  under 
his  own  name,  without  making  any  mention  either  of  Tri- 
themius or  o£  CoUange,  at  Embden,  1620,  4to.  CoU 
lange  had  also  some  skill  in  the  maftfaematics  and  in  cosmo- 
graphy, and  left  a  great  many  learned  manascripts  de- 
scribed in  our  authorities. ' 

COLLE  (Charles),. secretary  and  reader  to  the. duke 
of  Orleans,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1709,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  NoY.  2,  1783,  at  the  age  of  75.  In  his  character  were 
united  a  singular  disposition  to  gaiety,  and  an  uncommon 
degree  of  sensibility ;  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  acce* 
lerated  his  own.     Without  affecting  the  qualities  of  bene« 
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ficence  and  humanity,  he  was  humane  and  beneficent 
Having  a  propensity  to  the  drama  from  bis  infancy,  be 
«nltivated  it  with  success.  His  ^'  Partie-de-Chasse  de 
Henri  IV.'*  (from  which  our  **  Miller  of  Mansfield'*  if 
taken)  exhibits  a  very  iaithful  picture  of  that  good  king. 
His  comedy  of  ^*  Dupuis  and  Desronais,'*  in  the  manner  of 
Terence,  may  perhaps  be  destitute  of  the  vis  comica ;  but 
the  sentiments  are  just,  the  characters  well  supported,  and 
the  situations  pathetic.  Another  comedy,  entitled  '*  Truth 
in  wine,  or  the  Disasters  of  Gallantry,"  has  more  of  sa- 
tire and  broad  humour.  There  are  several  more  pieces  of 
his,  in  which  he  paints,  with  no  less  liveliness  than  truths 
the  manners  of  his  time ;  but  his  pencil  is  frequently  aa 
licentious  as  those  manners.  His  talent  at  song-writing 
procured  him  the  appellatioo  of  the  Aoacreon  of  the  age, 
but  here  too  he  was  deficient  in  delicacy.  His  song  on 
the  capture  of  Portmahon  was  the  means  of  procuring  him 
a  pension  from  the  court  of  600  livres,  perhaps  the  first 
favour  of  the  kind  ever  bestowed.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  a  society  of  wits  who  met  under  the  name  of 
the  Caveau,  and  is  in  as  much  honourable  remembvance 
as  the  Kit-Kat  club  in  London.  This  assembly,  says  a  journal- 
ist, was  of  as  much  consequence  to  literature  as  an  aca- 
demy. ColM  frequently  used  to  regret  those  good  bid 
times,  when  this  constellation  of  wits  were  wont  to  meet 
together,  as  men  of  letters,  free  and  independent  The 
works  of  this  writer  are  collected  in  3  volumes,  l2mo, 
under  the  title  of  **  Theatre  de  Societ6.'*  C0II6  was  a 
cousin  of  the  poet  Regnard,  whom  he  likewise  resembled 
in  bis  originality  of  genius.  ^ 

COLLET  (Pbter),  a  voluminous  French  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Temay  in  Vendomois,  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
priest  of  the  mission  of  St  Lazare.  He  was  born  Sept.  6, 
1693,  and  died  at  Paris  Oct.  6,  1770,  at  the  seminary  d^s 
Bons  Enfans,  where  he  resided.  M.  Collet  published  ''  A 
System  of  Moral  Theology,"  15  torn,  which  make  17  vols, 
livo,  in  Latin,  because  torn.  1,  and  tom.  13,  are  divided 
each  into  two,  1744  et  seqq.  An  abridgment  of  this  work, 
S  vols.  12mo ;  a  scholastic  work  in  2  vols. ;  **  Tr.  des  Dis- 
penses," 3  vols. ;  "Tr.  des  Saints  Mystercs,"  3  vols.;  "Tr. 
des  Indulgences,  et  du  Jubil6,"  2  vols«  12mo;  and  soma 
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books  of  devotion,  which  are  very  superficial ;  ^<  Sermons/ 
2  vols.  l2mo,  an  abridgment  of  Pontas,  2  vols.  4tO)  &c.  * 

COLLET  (Philibert),  a  learned  advocate  of  padia* 
metit  of  DombeSy  was  born  February  15, 1643|  at  Cbatilon« 
les-Dombes,  where  be  died  March  31,  1718,  aged  seventy- 
six.  He  left  '$  Traits  des  Excommunications,"  1689, 
12ikio;  "  Tr.  de  PUsure/'  1690,  8vo;  Notes  on  the  cus- 
tom of  Bresse,  1698,  fol.  and  several  other  works  contain- 
ing singular  sentiments,  more  free  than  his  church  per- 
mitted. ^ 

COLLETET  (Wiluam),  one  of  the  members  of  the 
French  academy,-  was  born  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  died  in 
the  same  city  February  10,  1659,  aged  sixty-one,  leaving 
scarcely  enough  to  bury  him.  Cardinal  Richelieu  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  five  authors  whom  be  selected  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  Colletet  alone  composed  '^  Cyminde,'* 
and  had  a  part  in  the  two  comedies  the  ^^  Biindman  of 
Smyrna,"  and  the  "  Tuilleries."  Reading  the  monologue 
in  this  latter  piece  to  the  cardinal,  he  was  &o  struck  witb 
six  bad  lines  in  it,  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  600 
livres  ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  only  for  the 
six  verses,  which  he  found  so  beautiful,  that  the  king  was 
not  rich  enough  to  recompense  him  for  the  rest.  How- 
ever, to  shew  his  right  as  a  patron,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  judgment  as  a  connoisseur,  he  insisted  on  the  altera- 
tion of  one  word  .for  another.  Colletet  refused  to  comply 
with  his  criticism ;  and,  not  content  with  defending  his 
verse  to  the  cardinaPs  face,  on  returning  home  he  wrote  to 
bim  on  the  subject  The  cardinal  had  just  read  his  letter, 
when  some  courtiers  came  to  compliment  him  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  king's  arms,  adding,  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand his  eminence!—^'  You  are  much  mistaken,''  answered 
be  smiling ;  '^  for  even  at  Paris  I  meet  with  persons  who 
withstand , me.'*  They  asked  who  these  insolent  persons 
could  be  ?  **  It  is  Colletet,"  replied  he  ;  "  for,  after  having 
contended  with  me  yesterday  about  a  word,  he  will  not 
yet  submit,  as  you  may  see  here  by  this  long  letter  he 
has  been  writing  to  me."  This  obstinacy,  however^ 
did  not  so  far  irritate  the  minister  as  to  deprive  the  poet 
of  his  patronage.  Colletet  had  also  other,  benefactors. 
HiMrlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  him  a  handsome  reward 
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for  bis  hymii  on  the  immaculate  conception ;  by  sending 
bim  an  ApoUo  of  solid  silver. — CoUetet  took  for  his  se- 
cond  wife,  Claudine  his  maid  servant ;  and,  in  order  to 
justify  his  choice,  published  occasionally  pieces  of  poetty 
in  her  name ;  but,  this  little  artifice  being  presently  dis- 
covered, both  the  supposititious  Sappho,  and  the  inspirer 
of  her  lays,  became  the  objects  of  continual  satire.  This 
marriage,  in  addition  to  two  subsequent  ones,  to  the  losses 
he  suffered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  to  his  turn  for  dissipa- 
tion,  reduced  bim  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.  His  works 
appeared  in  1653,  in  12mo. ' 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  an  eminent  English  divine,  waa 
born  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  23,  1650.  His 
father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine  and  a  considerable  lin- 
guist ;  and  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  at  Ipswich^ 
in  Suffolk.  He  w^  educated  under  his  father  at  Ipswich, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  admiued  a  poor 
scholar  of  Caius  college  under  the  tuition  of  John  ^llys, 
in  April  1669.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1673,  and 
that  of  M.  A.  in  1676  ;  being  ordaine^  deacon  the  same 
year  by  Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  priest 'the  year  after 
by  Compton  bishop  of  London.  He  officiated  for  *some 
time  at  the  countess  dowager  of  Dorset^s  at  Knowle  in 
Kent,  whence  he  removed  to  a  small  rectory  at  Ampton 
near  St.  Edmund'^  Bury  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  James  Caltborpe,  esq.  in  1679.  After  he  had 
held  this  benefice  six  years,  he  resigned  it»  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1685,  and  was  some  little  time  after  made  lec- 
turer of  Gray's  Inn.  But  the  revolution  coming  on,  the 
public  exercise  of  his  function  became  impracticable. 

Collier,  however,,  was  of  too  active  a  spirit  to  remain 
supine,  and  therefore  began  the  attack  upon  the  revolution : 
for  his  pamphlet  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  written  on 
that  side  the  question  after  the  prince  of  Orange's  arrival, 
with  a  piece  entitled  <<  The  Desertion  discussed  in  a  letter 
to  a  country  gentleman,  li688,"  4to.  This  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  called  *^  An  Enquiry  into  the  present 
State  of  Afiairs,  &c."  wherein  king  James  is  treated  as  a 
deserter  from  his  crown ;  and  it  gav^  such  offence,  that, 
sifter  the  government  was  settled^  Collier  was  sent  to  New<* 
gate,  where  he  continued  a  close  prisoner  for  some  months, 
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but  was  at  lebgth  discharged  without  being  brought  to  a 
trial.  He  afterwards  published  the  foUowiDg  pieces:  1. 
A  translation  of  the  dth,  lOth,  llth,  and  12th  books  of 
Sleidan'a  Commentaries^  1689,  4to.  2.  *^  Vindiciee  juris 
regiiy  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  entitled  An  Enquiry  into 
Ibe  measures  of  submission  to  the  Supreme  Authority,'* 
1689,  4to.  The  author  of  this  inquiry  was  also  Dr.  Bur* 
net.  3.  '<  Animadversioni  upon  the  modern  explanation 
of  2  Hen.  VII.  chap.  i.  or  a  king  de  facto/*  1689,  4to.  4. 
'^  A  Caution,  against  Inconsistency,  or  the  connection  be- 
tween praying  and  swearing,  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Pow-* 
ers,**  1690,  4to.  This  discourse  is  a  dissfuasive  from  join- 
ing in  public  assemblies!  5.  *^  A  Dialogue  concerning  the 
Times,  between  Philobelgus  and  Sempronius,  1690,  4to : 
to  the  right  honourable  the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
convened  at  Westminster,  Oct.  1690."  This  is  a  petition 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
printed  upon  a  half  sheet  6.%  *'  Dr.  Sherlock^s  Case  of 
Allegiance  considered,  with  some  remarks  upon  his  Vin- 
dication," 1691,  4to.  7.  ^<  A  brief  essay  concerning  the 
independency  of  Church  Power,"  1692,  4to.  The  design 
of  this  essay  is  to  prove  the  pubUc  assemblies  guilty  of 
schism,  upon  account  of  their  being  held  under  such 
bishops  as  had  -assumed,  or  owned  such  as  had  assumed, 
the  sees  of  those  who  were  deprived  for  not  takitig  the 
oaths  of  the  new  government. 

Thus  did  Collier,  by  such  ways  and  ikieans  as  were  in 
bis  power,  continue  to  oppose  with  great  vigour  and  spirit 
the  revolution  and  all  its  abettors :  and  thus  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for  an 
occasion  to  seize  him.  That  occasion  at  length  came ;  for 
information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
secretary  of  state,  that  Collier,  with  one  Newton,  another 
nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  to  Romney  marsh,  with  a 
view  of  sending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  messengers  were  sent  to  apprehend 
them.  They  were  brought  to  London,  and,  after  a  short 
examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the  Gate-house. 
This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1692,  but  as  no  evidence  of 
their  being  conceri^ed  in  any  such  design  could  be  found, 
they  were  admitted  to  bail,  and  released.  Newton,  as  fiur 
^  appears,  availed  himself  of  this ;  but  Collier  refused  to 
remain  upon  bail,  because  he  conceived  that  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  bail 
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was  taken,  ind  consequently  of  the  power  from  whence 
the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived,  anil  therefore  sur- 
rendered in  discharge  of  his  bail  before  chief  justice  Holt, 
and  was  committed  to  the  king's-bench'  prison*  He  was 
released  again  at  the  intercession  of  friends,  in  a  very 
few  days ;  but  still  attempted  to  support  his  principles  and 
justify  his  conduct  by  the  following  pieces,  of  which,  it  is 
said,  there  were  only  five  copies  printed :  8.  <<  The  case 
of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  authority  examined,  dated 
from  the  King's-bench,  Nov.  23,  1692,"  with  a  preface, 
dated  Dec.  1692;  and,  9.  ^<  A  Letter  to  sir  Johu  Holi,** 
dated  Nov.  30,  1692;  and  also,  10.  *<  A  Reply  to  some 
Remarks  upon  the  case  of  giving  bail,  &c.  dated  April, 
1693.*'  He  wrote  soon  after  this,  11.  ^*  A  Persuasive  to 
consideration,  tendered  to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  1693,  4to.  It  was  afterwanb 
reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with  his  vindication  of  it,  against 
a  piece  entitled  *^  The  Layman's  Apology."  He  wrote 
also,  12.  *'  Remarks  upon  th^  London  Gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streights'  Fleet,  and  the  Battle  of  Landen  in  Flaa<- 
ders,"   1693,  4 to.  » 

We  hear  no  more  of  Collier  till  1696  ;  and  then  we  find 
him  acting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard  to  sir  Joha 
Friend  and  sir  William  Perkins,  who  were  convicted  of 
being  concerned  in  the  assassination  plot.  Collier,  with 
Cook  and  Snatt,  two  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, attended  those  unhappy  persons  at  the  place  of  then: 
execution,  upon  April  3 ;  where  Collier  solemnly  absolved 
the  former,  as  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  ia 
the  imposition  of  hands  upon  them  both.  This,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  was  looked  upon  as  an  high  insult  oa 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government ;  for  which  reasoa 
there  was  a  declaration,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops 
and  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Coven^ 
try  attc(  Litchfield,  Rochester,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Pe- 
terborough, Gloucester,  Chichester,  and,  St.  Asaph,  in  which 
they  signified  their  abhorrence  of  this  scandalous,  irregular, 
schismatic,  and  seditious  proceeding.  This  *  Declaratidn,"^* 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  vol.  of  the 
State  Tracts  in  the  time  of  king  William,  did  not  only 
bring  upon  them  ecclesiastical  censure ;  they  were  prose* 
cuted  also  in  the  secular  courts,  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  Cook  and  Sfiatt  werd  oora- 
mitted  to  Newgiite,  but  afterwards  released  without  beinf 
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brought  to  a  trial ;  but  Collier  having  still  his  old  scruple 
about  putting  in  bail,  and  absconding,  was  outlawed, .  and  ^ 
so  continued  to  the  time  of  his  deadi.  He  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen  as  usual,  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion;  and  therefore  pub- 
lished, 13.  ^<  A  Defence  of  the  Absolution  given  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  at  the  place  of  execution ;  with  a  farther  vin* 
dication  thereof,  occasioned  by  a  paper  entitled,  A  De» 
claration  of  the  sense  of  tbe  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c* 
the  first  dated  April  9,  1696,  the  other  April  21,  1696;*' 
to  which  is  added,  '^  A  Postscript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
called  An  Answer  to  bis  Defence,  &c.  dated  April  25."  > 
Also,  ^^  A  Reply  to  the  Absolution  of  a  Penitent  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  church  of  England,  &c."  dated 
May  20, 1696 :  and  *^  An  Answer  to  the  Animadversions 
on  two  pamphlets  lately  published  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c«" 
dated  July  1,  1696,  4 to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  Collier  employed  himself  in  . 
reviewing  and  finishing  several  miscellaneous  pieces,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Essays  upon  several  Mo- 
ral Subjects."  They  consist  of  3  vols.  8vo;  the  first  of 
which  was  printed  in  1697,  and  its  success  encouraged  the 
author  to  publish  a  second  in  1705,  and  a  third  in  1709. 
These  were  written  with  such  a  mixture  of  learning  and 
wit,  and  in  a  style  so  easy  and  flowing,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  prejudice  of  party,  which  ran  strong  against  him, 
they  were  in  general  well  received,  and  have  passed  through 
many  editions  since.  In  1698  he  entered  on  his  celebrated 
attempt  to  reform  the  stage,  by  publishing  his  ^^  Short 
View  of  the  immorality  and  profaneneas  of  the  English 
'  Stage,  together  with  the  sense  of  antiquity  upon  this  ar- 

gument," 8vo.  This  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with 
the  wits ;  and  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  whom,  with  many 
others,  he  had  taken  to  task  very  severely,  appeared  openly 
against  him.  The  pieces  he  wrote  in  this  conflict,  besides 
^  the  first  already  mentioned^  were,  2.  ^'  A  Defence  of  th^ 

Short  View,  being  a  reply  to  Mr*  Congreve's  amendments^ 
&c.  and  to  the  vindication  of  the  author  of  tbe  Relapse," 
1699,  Svo.  3.  <<  A  Second  Defence  of  the  Short  View, 
being  a  reply  to  a  book  entitled  The  ancient  and  mpdera 
Stages  surveyed,  &c."  1700,  Svo :  the  book  here  replied 
to  was  written  by  Mr.  Drake.  4.  ^*  Mr.  Collier's  dissuasive 
from  the  Play-house :  in  a  letter  to  a^  person  of  quality, 
occwoned  by  the  late  calwiity  Qf  the  tempest^"  1703, 8m 
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*.  **  A  ikfther  Vindication  of  the  Short  View,  ftc.  in  which 
the  olije^tions  of  a  late  book,  entitled  A  Defence  of  Plays, 
are  considered/'  1708,  8vo.     "The  Defence  of  Plays*^ 
has  Dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.    In  this  controversy  with  the 
stage,  Collier  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  advantage ; 
and  shewed  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit  as  welt  as 
learning  and  reason  on  his  side.     It  is  remarkable,  that  his 
labours  here  were  attenSed  with  success,  and  actually  pro- 
duced repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  decorum  which  has  been  for  the  most  paft 
observed  by  the  later  writers  of  dramatic  poetry^  is  entirely 
owrng  to  the  animadversions  of  Collier.     What  Drydeti 
said  upon  this  occasion  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables  does 
much  credit  to  his  candour  and  good  sense.     *'  I  shall  say 
the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  be  has 
taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  tbouffhts 
and  expressions  of  mine  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them, 
f  f  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as 
I  have  given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  be 
will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.     It  becomes  me  not  to  draw 
my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often 
drawn  it  for  a  good  one."     If  Congreve  andVanbrugh  had 
taken  the  same  method  withDryden,  and  made  an  ingenuous 
confession  of  their  iaults,  they  would  have  retired  with  a 
better  grace  than  they  did :  for  it  is  certain  that,  with  all 
the  wit  which  they  have  shewn  in  their  respective  vindica- 
tions, they  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure.   "  Congreve 
and  Vanbnigh,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  attempted  answers.   Con* 
^rev^  a  very  young  man,  elated  with  success,  and  im- 
patient of  censure,  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  se* 
curity.     His  chief  artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon 
bis  adversary  his  own  words :  he  is  very  angry,  and  hoping 
to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows  himself 
in  the  use  of  every  term  of  contumely  and  contempt :  but 
he  has  the  sword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  has 
his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.     Collier 
replied ;  for  contest  was  his  delight :  he  was  not  to  be 
'frighted  from  his  purpose,  or  his  prey.    The  cause  of  Con-> 
greve  was  not  tenable  :  whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for 
the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  te- 
nour  and  tebdency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  condemned* 
It  if  acknowledged,  with  universal  conviction,  that  the  pe- 
msal  of  his  works  will  make  no  man  better ;  and  that  their 
Vol.  X.  E 
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ultimate  effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice^ 
and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  be 
regulated.  The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the 
dispute  was  protracted  through  ten  years :  but  at  last  co« 
medy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  re- 
ward of  bis  labour  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre." 

The  next  thing  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  consi* 
derable  industry,  that  of  translating  Moreri*s  great  **  His* 
torical,  geographical,  genealogical,  and  poetical  Diction* 
ary.*'  The  two  first  volumes  were  prtntecl  in  1701,  the 
third,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^  Supplement,'*  in  1705,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  called  *^  An  Appendix,'*  in  172  h  This 
was  a  work  of  great  utility  at  the  time  it  was  published.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  many 
articles  of  biography  in  the  Appendices  may  yet  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage,  as  containing  particulars  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  About  1701, 'he  published 
also,  '^  An  English  translation  of  Antoninus*s  Meditations, 
&c.  to  which  is  .added,  the  Mythological  Picture  of  Cebes, 
&c,"  In  the  reigrn  of  queen  Anne,  some  overtures  were 
made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and  he  was  promised 
preferment,  if  he  would  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the 
government ;  but  as  he  became  a  nonjuror  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  he  could  not  be  previuled  upon  to 
listen  to  any  terms.  Afterwards  he  published,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  <<  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly 
of  England,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
affairs  of  religion  in  Ireland,  collected  from  the  best  an- 
cient historians,  councils,  and  records.'*  The  first  volume, 
which  comes  down  to  Henry  VII.  was  published  in  1708, 
the  second  in  1714.  This  history,  which  contains,  besides 
a  relation  of  facts,  many  curious  discourses  upon  eccle- 
siastical and  religious  subjects,  was  censured  by  bishop 
fiurnet,  bishop  Nicolson,  and  doctor  Kennet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  but  was  defended  by  Collier  in 
two  pieces.  The  first  was  entitled  ^^^An  Answer  to  some 
exceptions  in  bishop  Burnet's  third  pact  of  the  History  of 
the  Reformation,  &c.  against  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  His*' 
tory ;  together  with  a  reply  to  some  remarks  in  bishop  Nicol- 
son's  English  Historical  Library,  &c.  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, 1715;"  the  second,  *^  Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ken- 
net's  second  and  third  Letters ;  wherein  his  misrepresenta- 
•^ons  of  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  are  Uid  open, 
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and  his  calumnies  disproved,  1717/*  Collier^s  prejudices^ 
liowever,  in  favour  of  the  popish  establishment,  and  against 
the  reformers,  render  it  necessary  to  read  this  work  with 
much  caution  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  o\>serve^ 
to  Colher's  credit,  an  instance  of  his  great  impartiality  in 
the  second  volume  of  bis  history ;  which  is,  that  in  discuU 
pating  the  presbyterians  from  the  imputation  of  their  being 
consenting  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  be  has  shewn,  that 
as  they  only  had  it  in  their  power  to  protest,  so  they  did 
protest  against  that  bloody  act,  both  before  and  after  it  was 
committed. 

In  1713,  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related,  was  conse* 
crated  a  bishop  by  Dr.  George  Hickes,  who  had  himself 
been  consecrated  suiFragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and*Peterborough,  Feb.  23,  1694^ 
As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by  frequent 
attacks  of  the  stone,  to  which  his  sedentary  life  probably 
contributed  :  so  that  he  published  nothing  more  but  a  vo-> 
lume  of  *'  Practical  Discourses"  in  1725,  and  an  additional 
sermon  **  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  Evil,*'  in  1736.  Be* 
sides  what  has  been  mentioned,^  be  wrote  some  prefaces 
to  other  men^s  works ;  and  published  also  an  advertise- 
ment against  bishop  Burnet's  ^^  History  of  his  ovfn  Times  :** 
this  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  dispersed  in  all 
the  coffee-houses  in  1724,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  *^  Even-  • 
iog-post.  No.  2254."  He  died  of  the  stone,  April  26, 1 726, 
aged  seventy-six  ;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious,  learned,  moral,  and  religious  man ;  and  though 
stiff  in  his  opinions,  is  said  to  have  had  nothing  stiff  or 
pedantic  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  o^  life,  spirit^ 
and  innocent  freedom.  It  ought  never  to.  be  forgot,  that 
Collier  was  a  man  of  strict  principle,  and  great  sincerity, 
for  to  that  he  sacrificed  |dl  the  most  flattering  prospects 
that  could  have  been  presented  to  him,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  profession  and  belief  in  which  he  had 
lived.  He  will  long  be  remembered  a^  the  reformer  of  tb^ 
stage,  an  attempt  which  he  made,  and  in  which  he  was 
successful,  single-handed,  against  a  confederacy  of  dra« 
made  talents  the  most  brilliant  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
British  stage.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  w^s  tiot 
confined  to  his  own  country :  for  the  learned  father  Cour^ 
beviile,  who  translated  into  French  '*  The  Hero  of  Bal- 
thazar Gratian,"  in  bis  preia<^e  to  that  work,  speaks  in 
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bigh  terms  of  bis  ^  Miscellaneous  Essajs;*^  wb}cfa^  be 
says,  set  him  up6n  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond, 
La  Bnivere,  &c.  The  same  person  translated  into  French 
bis  <<  Short  View  of  the  English  Stage  ;"  where  he  speaks 
of  him  again  in  strong  expressions  of  admiration  and 
esteem** 

COLLINGS'(JOHN)y  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 
and  a  voluminous  writer,  was  born  at  Boxstead,  in  Essex, 
in  1623,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  be  took  his  degrees,  probably  during  the  usurpation, 
as  we  find  him  D.  D.  at  the  restoration.     He  had  the  living 
of  St.  Stephen's  Norwich,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for 
non^conformity  in  1 662.     His  epitaph  says  be  discharged 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  dity  for  forty- four  years, 
which  is  impossible,  unless  be  continued  to  preach  as  a 
dissenter  after  his  ejection.     He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  Savoy  conference  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
He  particularly  excelled  as  a  textuary  and  critic.     He  was 
a  man  of  various  learning,   and  much  esteemed  for  his 
great  industry,  humanity,  and  exemplary  life.     He  wrote 
many  books  of  controversy  and  practical  divinity,  the  most 
singular  of  which  is  his  **  Weaver's  Pocket-book,  or  Weav- 
ing spiritualized,"  8vo.  This  l>ook  was  particularly  adapted 
to  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  had  been  long  famous 
for  tbe  manufacture  of  silks.     Granger  jremarks  that  Mr. 
Boyle,  in  his  ^'  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  subjects,'* 
published  in  1665,  seems  to  have  led  the  way  to  spiri-^ 
tualizing  the  common  objects,  business,  and  occurrences 
of  life.    This  was  much  practised  by  Mr.  Flavel,  and  by 
Mr.  Hervey ;  it  is  generally  a  very  popular  method  of 
conveying  religious  sentiments,  although  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  vulgar  familiarity ;  but  we  know  not  if  the 
practice  may  not  be  traced  to  bishop  Hall,  who  published 
bis  **  Occasional  Meditations^'  in  1633.   Calamy  has  given 
a  very  long  list  of  Dr.  Collings's  publications,  to  which  we 
refer.     In  Poole's  "  Annotations  on  the  Bible"  he  wrote 
those  on  the  last  six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  tbe  whole  of  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  the  four  Evangelists,  tbe  epistles  to 
tbe  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Timothy  and  Philemon,  and 
the  Revelations.     He'died  at  Norwich  Jan.  17,  1690.* 

COLLING  WOOD  (Cdthbert,   Lord),   a  brave  atad 
excellent  English  admiral,  the  son  of  Cuthbert  Colling* 
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woody  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyn^  merchant  (who  died  in 
1775)  and  of  Milcha,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Reginald 
Dobson»  of  Barwess,  in  Westmoreland,  esq.  (who  died  in 
1788)  was  born  at  Newcastle,  Sept.  26,  1748.  After  be- 
ing educated  under  the  care  of  the  rey.  Mr.  Mobes,  along 
with  the  present  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  he  entered  into  the 
naval  service  in  1761,  under  the  protection  and  patronage 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  capt.  (afterwards  admiral)  Braith- 
waite,  and  with  him  he  served  for  some  years*  In  1766 
we  find  him  a  midshipman  in  the  Gibraltar,  and  from  1767 
to  1772,  master's  mate  in  the  Liverpool,  when  he  was 
taken  into  the  Lenox,  under  capt  (now  admiral)  Roddam, 
by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  vice-admiral  Graves, 
and  afterwards  to  vice-admiral  sir  Peter  Parker.  In  Feb. 
1774,  he  went  in  the  Preston^  under  the  command  of  vice- 
admiral  Graves,  to  America,  and  the  following  year  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  fourth  lieutenant  in  the  Somerset, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  seamen  to  supply  the  army  with  what  was 
necessary  in  that  line  of  service.  The  vice-admiral  being 
recalled,  and  succeeded  upon  that  station  by  vice-admiral 
Shuldhain,  sailed  for  England  on  the  ist  of  February,  1776. 
In  the  same  year  lieutenant  ColUngwood  w^  sent  to  Ja- 
maica in  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon  after,  the  Lowestoffe 
came  to  the  same  station,  of  which  lord  Nelson  was  at  that 
time  second  lieutenant,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  before 
in  habits  of  great  friendship*  His  friend  Nelson  had  en- 
tered the  service  some  years  later  than  himself,  but  was 
made  lieutenant  in  the  Lowestoffe,  capuin  Locker,  in  1777. 
Here  their  friendship  was  renewed ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  vice-admiral  sir  Peter  Parker  to  take  the  command  upon 
that  station,  they  found  in  him  a  common  patron,  who, 
while  his  country  was  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  own  ser- 
vices, was  laying  the  foundation  for  those  future  benefits 
which  were  to  be  derived  from  such  promisuij^  objects  of 
patronage  and  protection  :  and  here  began  that  succession 
of  fortune  which  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  last ;  when 
he,  whom  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir  had  so  often 
succeeded  in  the  early  stages  of  his  promotion,  resigned 
the  command  of  his  victorious  fleet  into  the  hands  of  a 
well-tried  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  fit  successor  in 
this  last  and  triumphant  stage  of  his  glory,  as  he  haji  been 
before  in  .the  earlier  stages  of  his  fortune/  For  it  is  de* 
serving  of  remask,  that  whenever  the  one  got  a  step  in 
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rank,  the  other  succeeded  to  the  station  which  his  friend 
had  left ;  first  in  the  L^westoffe,  in  which,  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  lieutenant  Nelson  into  the  admiral's  own  ship, 
the  Bristol,  lieutenant  CoUingwood  succeeded  to  the  Lowes- 
toife;  and  when  the  former  was  advanced  in  1778,  from 
the  Badger  to  the  rank  of  post  captain  in  the  Hinchin« 
brooke,  the  latter  was  made  master  and  commander  in  the 
Badger;  and  again  upon  his  promotion' to  a  larger  ship, 
capt.  CoUingwood  was  made  post  in  the  Hinchinbrooke. 

In  this  ship  capt.  CoUingwood  was  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  main, 
which,  from  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  proved 
fatal  to  most  of  his  Mph  company.  In  August  1780  he 
quitted  this  station,  and  in  the  following  December  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pelican  of  24  gnns  ;  but 
on  the  1st  of  August  1781,  in  the  hurricane  so  fatal  to  the 
West  India  islands,  she  was  wrecked  upon  the  Morant 
Quay;  but  the  captain  and  crew  happily  got  on  shore. 
He  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Sampson,  of 
64  guns,  in  which  ship  he  served  to  the  peace  of  1783, 
when  she  was  paid  off,  and  be  was  appointed  to  the  Me- 
diator, and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  upon  which  station  he 
remained  until  the  latter  end  of  1786.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  when  the  ship  was  paid  off,  he  visited  his  native 
country,  and  remained  there  until  1790,  when  on  the  ex- 
pected rupture  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of 
our  ships  at  Nootka  Sound,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mer« 
maid  of  32  guns,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Cornish, 
in- the  West  Indies ;  but  the  dispute  with  Spain  being  ad- 
justed without  hostilities,  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  in  June  1791  he  married  Sarah,  the 
eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  John  Erasmus  Blackett,  esq. 
of  Newcastle,  by  whom  he  left  issue  two  daughters. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  wiih  France  in  1793,  be 
was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Prince,  rear-admiral 
Bowyer^s  flag-ship,  with  whom  he  served  in  this  ship,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Barfleur,  until  the  engagement  of  June  1, 
1794.  In^this  action  he  distinguished  himself  with  great 
bravery,  and  the  ship  which  he  commanded  is  known  to  have 
had  its  full  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day ;  though  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  with  the  public,  and  was  probably 
the  source  of  some  painful  feelings  at  the  moment  in  t)ij|S 
captaiu-s  own  mind,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  sei^ 
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vices  vpon  this  occasioD,  nor  his  name  ooce  mentioned  in 
the  official  dispatches  of  lord  Howe  to  the  admiralty. 

Rear-admiral  Bowyer^s  flag,  in  consequence  of  his  ho» 
nourabie  wound  in  this  day's  action,  no  longer  flying  on 
hoard  the  Barflear,  captain  CoUingwood  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Hector,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1794, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Excellent,  in  which  he  was  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Toulon,,  and  in  this  ship  he  had  the  bo* 
nour  to  acquire  firesh  laurels  in  the  brilliant  victory  off  the 
Cape  of  St.  Vincent's,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797.  In 
this  day's  most  memorable  engagement,  the  Excellent  took 
a  distinguished  part,  and  so  well  did  Nelson  know  his  va» 
lue,  that  when  the  ship  which  captain  Collingwood  com« 
manded  was  sent  to  reinforce  this  squadron,  he  exclaimed 
with  great  joy  and  confidence  in  the  talents  and  brarery  of 
her  captain,  *'  See  here  comes  the  Excellent,  which  is  as 
good  as  two  added  to  our  number."  And  the  support 
which  he  in  particular  this  day  received  from  this^ship,  he^ 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  following  laconic  note  of 
thanks: 

^^  Dear  Collingwood !  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in* 
deed." 

It  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  have  any  share  in  the  subse* 
quent  battle  of  the  Nile,  nor  had  he  the  good  fortune  to 
be  placed  in  a  station  where  any  further  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  display  his  talents  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  continued  in  the  command  of  the  Excellent^ 
under  the  flag  of  lord  St.  Vincent,  till  January  1799,  when 
his  ship  was  paid  off:  and  on  the  14th  of  February^  in  the 
same  year,  on  the  promotion  of  flag  officers,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  May  following,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Triumph^ 
one  of  the  ships  under  the  command  of  lord  Bridport  on 
the  Channel  station.  In  the  month  of  June  .1 800  he  shifted 
bis  flag  to  the  Barfleur,  on  the  same  station  ;  and  in  1 80  i 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  of  the  red,  in 
which  ship,  and  upon  the  same  service,  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  without  any  opportunity  of  doing  more 
than  efibctually  blockading  the  enemy's  fleet  in  their  owu 
|iorts,  while  they  were  proudly  vaunting  of  their  prepaia* 
tions  for  invading  us :  a  service  not  less  important  to  the 
honour,  the  interest,  and  the  security  of  the  nation,  than 
those  moie  brilliant  achievements  which  dazale  the  pahlic 
•ye. 
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On  the  re^oommenceoieut  of  ho8tiUt}es»  hofrerer,  «d« 
miral  Collingwood  was  again  called  into  senrice,  aad  on. 
the  4)roaiotion  of  admirals  on  the  23d  of  April,  1804,  was 
made  vice*adiniral  of  the  blue,  and  resamed  bis  former 
station  off  Brest.   The  close  blockade  which  admiral  Com** 
waliis  kept  up  requiring  a  constant  succession  of  ships,  the 
vice-admiral  shifted  his  flag  from  ship  to  ship  as  occasion 
required,  by  which  he  was  always  upon  his  station  in  a  ship 
fit  for  service,  without  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  station^ 
and  returning  to  port  for  victualling  or  repairs.     But  from 
this  station  he  was  called  in  May  1805,  to  a  more  active 
service,  having  been  detached  with  a  reinforcement  of  ships 
to  the  blockading  fleet  at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz.     Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  period,  or  a  part  of  the 
oharaoter  of  lord  Collingwood,  which  called  for  powers  of  a 
more  peculiar  kind,  or  displayed  his  talents  to  more  advan* 
tage,  than  the  period  and  the  service  in  which  he  was  now 
employed.     Left  with  only  four  ships  of  the  line,  to  keep 
in  nearly  four  times  the  number,  it  seems  almost  impossi* 
ble  so  to  have  divided  his  little  force  as  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  effect  the  object  of  his  service ;  but  this  be 
certainly  accomplished.     With  two  of  his  ships  close  in  as 
usual  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  malce  signals 
to  the  other  two,  which  were  so  disposed,  and  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  as  to  repeat  those  signals  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  again  to  other  ships  that  were  supposed  to 
receive  and  answer  them,  he  continued  to  delude  the  eoe« 
my,  and  led  them  to  conclude  that  these  were  only  part  of 
a  larger  force  that  was  not  in  sight,  and  thus  he  not 'only 
secured  his  own  ships,  but  effected  an  important  service  to 
his  country,  by  preventing  the  execution  of  any  plan  that 
the  enemy  might  have  had  in  contemplation. 

On  the  return  of  lord  Nelson  in  the  month  of  September 
he  resumed  the  command,  and  vice-admiral  Collingwood 
was  his  second.  Arrangements  were  now  made,  and  such 
a  disposition  of  the  force  under  his  command  as  might  draw 
the  combined  fleets  out,  and  bring  them  to  action.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  dated  the  Sd  of  October,  lord  Nelson 
wrote  that  the  enemy  were  still  in  port,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  them  to  battle.  ^<  In  less  than  a 
inrtnight,**  be  adds,  ^*  expect  to  hear  from  me,  ov  ef  mOf 
ior  Mvhp  £an  foresee  the  fate  of  battle  ?" 

.  At  length  the  opportunity  offered.    The  plan  tkat  was 
Uid  to  lure  them  out  succeeded.    Admiral  Louis  having 
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been  detached  with  four  sail  of  the  line  to  attend  a  conroy 
to  a  certain  distance  up  the  MediterraneaD,  and  the  rest  of 
the  6eet  so  disposed  as  to  lead  the  enemy  to  belieye  it  to 
be  not  so  strong  as  it  was,  admiral  Villeneuve  was  tempted 
to^  venture  out  with  S3  ships  under  his  command  (18  French 
and  15  Spanish),  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  their  flag.    On  the  1 9th  of  October  lord 
Nelson  received  the  joyful  intelligence  from  the  ships  thatr 
were  left  to  watch  their  motions^  that  the  combined  fleet 
had  put  to  sea,  and  as  they  sailed  with  light  westerly, 
winds^  his  lordship  concluding  their  destination  to  be  4be 
Mediterranean,  made  all  sail  for  the  Straits  with  the  fleet 
tinder  his  command,  consisting  of  27  ships,  three  of  which 
were  sixty-fours.    Here  be  learnt  from  capt.  Blackwood 
that  they  had  not  yet  passed  the  Straits,  and  on  the  2 1  st, 
at  day-light,  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  them  six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns.     It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  vicc'^admiral  CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, to  lead  his  column  into  action,  and  first  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line^  which  he  did  in  a  manner  that 
commanded  the  admiration  of  both  fleets,  and  drew  from 
lord  Nelson  the  enthusiastic  expression,  *'  Look  at  that 
noble  fellow !  Observe  the  style  in  which  he  carries  his 
ship  infraction  !"  while  the  vice-admiral,  with  equal  jus- 
tice to  the  spirit  and  valour  of  his  friend,  was  enjoying  tha 
proud  honour  of  his  situation,  and  saying  to  those  about' 
him,  *^  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  in  our  situation  !'' 

Of  this  memorable  engagement,  which  will  occur  again 

in  our  life  of  Nelson,  we  shall  only  notice  in  this  place, 

that  it  began  at  twelve  o'clock :  at  a  quarter  past  one,  lord 

Nelson  received  the  fatal  wound ;  and  at  three,  P.  M.  many 

of  the  ships,  having  struck  their  colours,  gave  way.    The 

British  fleet  was  left  with  nineteen  ships  of  the  enemy,  aa 

the  trophies  of  their  victory  ;  two  of  them  first  rates,  with 

three  flag  officers,  of  which  the  commander  in  chief  ( Ville* 

neuve)  was  one.    On  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  the  com-* 

'  mand  of  his  conquering  fleet,  and  the  completion  of  the 

victory,  devolved  upon  vice-admiral  Collingwood,  who,  aa 

he  had  so  often  done  in  the  early  part  of  fais  life,  now  for 

the  last  time  succeeded  him,,  in  an  arduous  moment,  and 

most  difficult  service.     Succeeding  high  gides  of  wind  en^ 

dangered  the  fleet,  and  particularly  threatened  the  destrnc* 

tiott  of  the  captured  ships ;  but  by  the  extracMrdinary  exer-» 
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tioDs  that  were  made  for  their  preservation,  four  74  gun* 
ships  (three  of  them  Spanish  and  one  FrenchJ  were  saved 
and  sent  into  Gibraltar.  Of  the  remainder,  nine  were 
wrecked,  three  burnt,  and  three  sunk.  Two  others  were 
taken,  but  got  into  Cadiz  in  the  gale.  Four  others  which 
had  got  off  to  the  southward  were  afterwards  taken  by  the 
squadron  under  sir  Richard  Strachan.  So  that  out  of  the 
thirty-three  ships,  of  which  the  combined  fleet  consisted, 
there  were  only  ten  left,  and  many  of  these  in  such  a  shat- 
tered state,  as  to  be  little  likely  to  be  further  serviceable. 

Were  we  disposed,  in  our  esteem  of  this  distinguished 
character,  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  vice-admirars  merits 
.  that  might  be  considered  as  more  exclusive,  it  would  be 
the  pious  gratitude  of  his  feelings,  and  his  confidence  in 
God,  that  we  should  hold  up  as  a  discriminating  feature. 
We  have  seldom  found  the  man  who  can  lay  aside  the  pride 
of  the  conqueror,  and  ascribe  his  successes  to  God.  This 
in  a  most  eminent  degree  lord  Collingwood  did.  Scarce 
was  the  battle  over,  when  the  arrangement  was  made  for  a 
.  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  fleet,  to  that  Provi- 
dence to  whom  he  felt  himself  indebted  for  the  brilliant 
success  with  which  the  day  had  terminaied.  So  much  to 
the  honour  of  this  illustrious  and  virtuous  character  is  the 
general  order  that  he  issued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  ought 
to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  traits  which  must  ever  redound 
to  his  praise. 

**  The  Almighty  God,  whose  arm  is  strength,  having  of 
his  great  mercy  been  pleased  to  crown  the  exertions  of  his 
majesty's  fleet  with  success,  in  giving  them  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies  on  the  21st  of  this  month  ;  and 
that  ail  praise  and  thanksgiving  may  be  offered  up  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  for  the  great  benefit  to  our  country  and  to 
mankind,  I  have  thought  proper  that  a  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed of  general  humiliation  before  God,  and  thanks«> 
giving  for  his  merctiiii  goodness,  imploring  forgiveness 
of  sins,  a  continuation  of  his  divine  mercy,  and  bis  coi>- 
stant  aid  to  us  in  the  defence  of  our  country's  liberties  and 
laws,  and  without  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  man  are 
nought ;  and  direct  therefore  that  be 

appointed  for  this  holy  purpose. 

«  Given  on  board  the  Euryalus,  off  Cape  Trafalgar, 
October  22,  1805.  C.  CoLUNGWOOD.'* 

On  the  9  th  of  November,  1805,  when  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  was  restored  in  the  navy,  be  was  ad- 
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vanced  from  the  blue  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
On  the  same  day  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  the  title  of  baron  Col- 
linwood,  of  Caldbume  and  Hethpoole,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland:  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  in 
addition  to  theif  vote  of  thanks,  concurred  in  a  grant  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  his  two  succeeding  male  heirs,  which  upon  findin^that 
he  had  only  two  daughters,  was  afterwards  changed  into 
pensions  upon  them. 

Lord  Collingwood  was  also  confirmed  in  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  to  which  he  succeeded  by  se- 
niority, and  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Hood  wanted  only  an 
opportunity  to  prove  himself  another  Nelson.  The  bad 
state  of  his  health  had  required  his'retuhi  home,  but  he 
remained  on  his  station  in  hopes  that  the  French  fleet 
would  come  out  from  Toulon.  His  last  active  service  was 
the  direction  of  the  preparations  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  two  French  ships  of  the  line  on  their  own  coast* 
He  bad  not  seen  any  of  his  relatives  for  a  considerable 
period  before  his  death,  yet  he  appears  to  have  been  sen- 
sible that  his  illness  would  prove  fatal.  He  even  ordered 
a  quantity  of  lead  on  board  at  Minorca,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  coffin  for  bis  couveyance  to  England.  He  died 
off  Minorca,  March  7,  1810,  onboard  the  Ville  de  Paris. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  large> 
stone  in  the  parage  to  the  bladder ;  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death  he  was  incapable  of  taking  any  sustenance* 
His  body  having  been  brought  to  England  was  interred. 
May  11,  ill  St  Paul's  cathedral,  with  great  funeral  solem* 
nity.  .  Lord  Collingwood  was  a  man  of  amiable  temper  and' 
manners,  dignified  as  an  officer  and  commander,  yet  with- 
out any  pride ;  and  social  among  his  friends  even  to  a 
degree  of  playfulness.  His  mind  was  impressed  by  ^ 
strong  sense  of  religion,  which  he  reverenced  and  enjomed 
to  those  under  him.  He  had  no  enemies  but  those  of  hi9 
country,*  and  while  he  cherished  all  the  Old  English  pre- 
judices against  those,  he  displayed,  in  the  most  trying  mo-- 
ments,  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  gained  their  aflbctions. 
Of  this  an  instance  occurred  after  the  great  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar which  must  not  be  passed  over  superficially.  In 
clearing  the  captured  ships  of  the  prJsonei*s,  be  found  so 
many  wounded  men,  that,  as  he  says  in  his  dispatches,  <'  to 
alleviate  human  misery  as  much  as  was  iu  bis  ppwer,"  be 
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aeat  to  the  Marquis  de  Solano,  governor-geperal  of  Aiida« 
lusia,  to  offer  him  the  wounded.to  the.care  of  their  country, 
on  receipts  being  given ;  a  proposal  which  was  received 
with  the  greatest  thankfulness,  not  only  by  the  governor^ 
but  by  the  whole  country,  which  resounded  with  expres* 
sions  of  gratitude.  Two  French  frigates  were  sent  out  to 
receive  them,  with  a  proper  officer  to  give  receipts,  bring* 
ing  with  them  all  the  English  who  had  been  wrecked  in 
several  of  the  ships,  and  an  offer  from  the  marquis  de  Sot 
lano  of  the  use  of  their  hospitals  for  our  wounded,  pledge 
log  the  honour  of  Spain  for  their  being  carefully  attended.' 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  an  eminent  writer  on  the  side 
of  infidelity,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Collins,  esq.  a  gentle* 
man  of  considerable  fortune;  and  born  at  Heston  near 
Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  June  21,  1676^.  He  was  edu* 
cated  in  classical  learning  at  Eton  school,  and  removed 
thence  to  King^s  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for 
bis  tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chicheston 
Upon  leaving  college  be  went  to  London,  and  was  entered 
a  student  in  the  Temple;  but  not  relishing  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied  himself  to  letters 
in  general.  In  1700  he  published  a  tract  entitled  ^^  Se-. 
veiul  of  the  London  Cases  considered."  He  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Locke 
in  1703  and  1704 ;  and  that  Locke  had. a  great  esteem  for 
him,  appears  from  some  letters  to  him  published  by  Des 
Maizeaux  in  his  collection  of  **  Several  pieces  of  JohnLocke^ 
never  before  printed,  or  not  extant  in  his  works.*'  Locke, 
who  died  Oct  28,  1704,  left  also  a  letter  datod  the  23dt 
to  be  delivered  to  Collins  after  his  decease,  full  of  con* 
fidence  and  the  warmest  affection ;  which  letter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  above  mentioned.  It  is  plain  from 
these  memorials,  that  Collins  at  that  time  appeared  to 
Xxicke  to  be  an  impartial  and  disinterested  inquirer  after 
truth,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  disingenuous,  art* 
fill,  and  impious. 

In  1707  he  published  ''  An  essay  concerning  the  use  of 
reason  in  propositions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends  upon, 
human  testimony:''  reprinted  in  1709,  and,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name*  The  same 
year,  1707,  he  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  Dod*' 

*  Mr.  Lysoos  remarka  that  he  was  baptized  at  hlevorth,  and  therefore  pro* 
btbly  bom  (a  that  parish.    Environs,  toI.  IIL 
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w^n  atid  Clarke,  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of 
theaavl,  and  wrote,  respecting  it,  1.  '' A  letter  to  the 
learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  containing  some  remarks  on 
a  preten4e(i  demonstration  of  the  immateriality  and  nata« 
tnl  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  answer  to  hii 
late  epistolary  discourse,*'  &c.  1707:  reprinted  in  1709. 
2.  '*  A  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Dodwell ;  with  a  postscript  to  Mr^  Milles's  answer  to  Mr. 
DodwelPs  epistolary  discourse,"  ll6l :  reprinted  in  170^. 
3*  ^*  Reflections  on  Mr.  Clarke's  second  defence  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,"  1707 :  reprinted  in  1711.  4.  <<An 
answer  to  Mr.  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,"  1708:  reprinted  in  1711. 

Dec.  1709,    came  out  a  pamphlet,   entitled,  '^  Priest^ 
craft  in  perfection ;  or,  a  detection  of  the  fraud  of  insert^ 
ing  and  continuing  that  clause,  '  The  church  hath  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  faith.'  in  the  ti^entieth  article  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.*'     And,  Feb.  the  year  following,  ano- 
ther called    ^  Reflections  on  a  late  pamphlet,   entitled. 
Priestcraft  in  perfection,  &c."  both  written  by  our  author. 
The  second  and  third  editions  of  his  "  Priestcraft  in  per- 
fection" were  printed,    with  corrections,   in    17 10^   8vo. 
This  book  occasioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the 
subject,  and  was  reflected  on  in  various  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, and  treadses.    These  were  answered  by  Collins, 
but  not  till  1724,  in  a  work  entitled,  ^  An  historical  and 
critical  essay  on  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
wherein  it  is  demonstrated,  that  this  clause,  'The  Church, 
&c.'  inserted  in  the  20th  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  arti- 
cle, as  they  were  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of 
1562  and  1571."     This  essay,  however,  was  principally  de- 
signed as  an  answer  to  '^  The  vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England  From  the  aspersions  of  a  late  libel,  entitled.  Priest- 
craft in  perfection,  wherein  the  controverted  clause  of  the 
church's  power  in  the  20th  article  is  shewn  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  all  the  rest  of  the  articles,  in  1710,"  and  to 
^  An  essay  on  the  39  Articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bennet," 
published  in    1715:     "two  chief  works,"  says  Collins, 
*^  which  seem  written  by  those  champions  who  have  been 
su)>plied  with- materials >  from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken 
great  pains  themselves  to  put  their  materials  into  the  most 
artful  light."    In  the  pveface  he  tells  us,  Aat  he  under- 
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took  this  work  at  the  solicitations  of  a  worthy  minister  of 
the  gospel,  who  knew  that  he  had  made  some  inquiries 
into  the  **  Modern  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England ;"  and, 
particularly,  that  he  was  preparing  '^  An  history  of  the' 
variations  of  the  church  of  England  and  its  clergy  from  the 
reformation  down  to  this  time,  with  an  answer  to  the 
cavils  of  the  papists,  made  on  occasion  of  the  said  varia- 
tions :**  but  this  work  never  appeared.  The  reader  may 
see  the  whole  state  of  this  controversy  in  CoUier^s  '^  Ec- 
clesiastical History,'*  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of 
our  author. 

In  1710  he  published  '^  A  vindication  of  the  Divine  At- 
tributes, in  some  remarks  on  the  archbishop  of  Dublin's 
(Dr.  King)  sermon,  entitled.    Divine  predestination  and 
foreknowledge  consisting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.'* 
March  1711,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men ;  and 
returned  to  London  the  November  following,  to  take  care 
of  bis  private  affairs,  with  a  promise  to  his  friends  in  Hoi* 
land,  that  he  would  pay  them  a  second  visit  in  a  short 
time.     In  1713   he  published  his    **  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking,  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  sect  cal- 
led Free-thinkers ;"  which  was  attacked  by  several  writers, 
particularly  by  Hoadly,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  some  ^^  Queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of  the  late 
discourse  of  Free-thinking,"  printed  in  his  collection  of 
tracts  in  1715,  8vo;  and  by  Pbileleutberus  Lipsiensis,  in 
*^  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  in  a  let- 
ter to  F.  H.  D.  D."     This  Phikleuthertis  Lipsiensis  was  the 
learned  Bentleyj  and  the  person  to  whom  this  performance 
is  addressed,  Hare,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester.     The 
6rst  part  of  these  remarks  gave  birth  to  a  pamphlet  skid  to  be 
written  by  Hare,  entitled,  **  The  clergyman's  thanks  to 
Pbileleutberus  for  his  remarks  on  the  late  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking:  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,   1713."     The  late 
Mr.  Cumberland,  in  his  *^  Life  of  himself,"  informs  us,  that 
when   Collins  bad   fallen  into  decay    of   circumstances, 
which,  however,  we  find  no  where  else  mentioned.  Dr. 
Bentley,  suspecting  he  had  written  him  out  of  credit  bjp 
his  ^^  Pbileleutberus  Lipsiensis,"  secretly  contrived  to  ad- 
minister to  the  necessities  of  his  ba^ed  opponent  in  a  man^ 
ner  that  did  no  less  credit  to  bis  delicacy  than  his  libe- 
rality.    Of  all  this  Dr.  Bentley  we  believe  was  capable, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Collins  lived  and  died  in  opulence. 
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Soon  lifter  the  pablicaUoa  of  this  work,  'Collins  made  a 
second  trip  to  Holland  ;  which  was  ascribed  to  the  general 
aJarm  caused  by  the  ^'  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,"  and 
himself  bciing  discovered  by  his  printer.     This  is  taken 
notice  oi  by  Hare :  who,  having  observed  that  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  danger  is  able  to  damp  in  a  moment  all  the, 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  **  a  bare  inquiry 
after  the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them, 
and  obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  second  trip  'into 
Holland ;  so  great  b  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  an  opposition.     And  are  not  these  rare 
champions  for  free-thinking  ?    Js  not  their  book  a  demon- 
stration that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  liberty  tbey  pre- 
tend to  plead  for,  which  otherwise  they  durst  ne^er  have 
writ  ?     And  that  they  would  have  been  as  mute  as  fishes^ 
had  they  not  Ihought  they  could  have  opened  with  impu- 
-nity  ?"'     Hare  afterwards  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever  heard,  a  sober  man, 
thanks  to  his  natural  aversion  to  intemperance ;  and  that," 
he  observed,  ^'  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  others  of 
the  club :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-thinkers,  which  were 
supposed  to  meet  and  plan  schemes  in  concert,  for  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.     The  **  Dis* 
course  of  Free-thinking*'  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with 
some  considerable  additions,   in  1713,  12mo,  though  in 
'the  title-page  it  is  said  to  be  printed  at  London.     In  this 
edition  the  translations  in  several  places  are  corrected  from 
Bentley's  remarks ;  and  some  references  are  made  to  those 
remarks,  and  to  Hare's  ^*  Clergyman's  thanks." 

While  this  book  was  circulating  in  England,  and  all 
parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing  or 
preaching  against  it,  the  author  is  said  to  have  received 
great  civilities  abroad.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Flan- 
ders, and  intended  to  have  visited  Paris ;  but  the  death 
of  a  near  relation  obliged  him  to  return  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  Oct.  18,  1713,  greatly  disappointed  in  not 
having  seen  France,  Italy,  &c.  In.  171.5  be  retired  into 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
an^  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  same  county,  as  be  had  done 
before  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  liberty  of  Westmin- 
ster.'  The  same  year  he  published  **  A  philosophical  in* 
quiry  concerning  Human  Liberty :"  which  was  reprinted 
with  some  corrections  in  1717.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote 
remarks  upon  thi/s  inquiry,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  coU 
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lection  of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz ;  but  CdRint 
did  not  publish  any  reply  on  this  subject,  becaasei  as  we 
are  told,  though  be  did  not  think  the  doctor  had  the  ad- 
Vantage  oTer  him  in  the  dispute,  yet,  as  he  had  repre-« 
sented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  consequenceiti 
and  improper  to  be  insisted  on,  Collins  affected  to  say  that^ 
after  such  itn  insinuation,  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  dis- 
pute upon  equal  terms.  The  inquiry  was  translated  into 
French  by  the  rer.  Mr.  D.  and  printed  in  the  first  rolume 
of  Des  Maizeaux^s  ^'  Recueil  de  diverses  pieces  sur  la  phi^^ 
losophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c.  par  M.  Leibnitz,  Clarke, 
Newton,  &c.''  published  at  Amsterdam  1720,  2  vols.  l2mo. 
In  1718  he  was  chosen  treasurer  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
to  the  great  joy,  it  is  said,  of  several  tradesmen  and  others, 
who  had  large  sums  of  money  due  to  them  ,from  the  said 
county ;  but  could  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having  b^en 
embezzled  or  spent  by  their  former  treasurer.  We  are 
told  that  he  supported  the  poorest  of  them  with  his  own 
private  cash,  and  promised  interest  to  others  till  it  could 
be  raised  to  pay  them :  and  that  in  1722  all  the  debts  were 
by  his  integrity,  care,  and  management  discharged. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  he  published,  in  1724, 
his  ^^  Historical  and  critical  essay  upon  the  39  Articles, 
&c.'*  The  same  year  he  published  his  famous  book,  called 
^'  A  discourse  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian 
religion,"  in  two  parts  :  the  first,  containing  some  consider- 
ations on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from 
the  former,  and  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter.  The  se- 
cond, containing  an  examination  of  the  scheme  advanced 
by  Whiston  in  his  essay  towards  restoring  the  true  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  for  vindicating  the  citations  thence 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  "  An 
apology  for  firee  debate  and  liberty  of  writing."  This  dis- 
course was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  number  of 
books ;  of  which  Collins  has  given  a  complete  list,  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  his  "  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy.** 
The  most  considerable  were :  1.  **  A  list  of  suppositions  or 
assertions  in  the  late  Discourse  of  the  grounds,  &c.  which 
are  not  therein  supported  by  any  real  or  authentic  evi- 
dence ;  for  which  some  such  evidence  is  expected  to  be 
produced.  By  William  Whiston,  M.  A.'*  1724,  8vo.  In 
this  piece  Whiston  treats  Collins,  together  with  Toland, 
in  very  severe  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds  Und  lay- 
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f  raft.    2.  ^  The  literal  accomplishment  of  ccripture-prp*' 
pheciesy  being  a  full  answer  to  a  late  Discourse  of  thf 
grounds,  &c.     By  William  Whistpn.*'     3.  *^  A  defence  c^ 
Cfaristianity  from  the  prdpfaecies  of  the  Old  TestamenCp 
wherein  are  cousidered  all  the  objections  against  this  ldn4 
of  proof,  advanced  in  a  late  Discourse  of  the  grounds,  &c." 
By  Edward  Chandler,  then  bishop  of  LichBeld  and  Cp* 
ventry,  afterwards  of  Durham.     4.  ^'  A  discourse  of  t}^ 
Connection  of  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testamept,  anfl 
application  of  them  to  Christ."     By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D. 
rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster.     This  however  was 
not  intended  for  a  direct  answer  to  Collins's  book,  but  ^s 
a  supplement,  occasioned  by  it,  to  a  proposition  inClarke'a 
**  Demonstration  of  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ;"  with  which  ithassuicebeen  coustantly  printed* 
5.  *'  An  essay  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
wherein  its  real  foundation   upon  the  Old  Testament  is 
shewn,  occasioned  by  the  Discouicse  of  the  grounds,'*  &q. 
By  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes.     Collins  gives  it  as  his  opinio^, 
that  of  all  the  writers  against  the  "  Grounds,"  &c.  Syk^ 
alone  has  advanced  a  consistent  schem?  of  things,  which 
he  has  proposed  with  great  clearness,    politeness,    and 
moderation.     6.  ^*  The  use  and  intent  of  Prpphecy  in  ^the 
several  ages  of  the  church.     In  sijc  discpprses  delivered  at 
the  Temple  church  in  1724."    ]3y  Thomas  Sherlock,  D.D. 
This  was  not  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  ^^  Grounds," 
&c.  but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  argument  from  pro*- 
phecy  attacked  by  our  author.     The  reader  will  find  the 
rest  of  the  pieces  written  against  the  **  Grounds,"  £pc. 
enumerated  by  Collins  in  the  place  referred  to  abovie; 
among  which  are  Sermons,  London  Journals,  Woolston -^ 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apostate,  &c.  amount- 
ing in  number  to  no  less  than  thirty*Ave,  including  thpuse 
already  mentioned.     Perhaps  there  seldom  has  been  ^ 
book  to  which  ao  many  answers  have  been  made  in  so  shpi!t 
a  time,  that  is,  within  the  small  compaas  of  twp  years. 

In  1726  appeared  .his  ^*  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  cpiv- 
sidered  ;  in  a  view  of  the  coBtcovetsy  .occasioned  by^a  late 
book,  entitled,  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds^  &c."  It  w^ 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  2  vola.  12m0|  find  repvin.ted  j^ 
London  witih  corrections  in  1727,  iSvo.  In  this  wprk  b^ 
mentions  a  dissertation  he  had  written,  but  never  pubr 
lisbed,  against  Whiston's  *^  Vindication  of  the  SibyUip^ 
oraoles;"  io  which  he  «ndeayottn  to  sbtw,  ibat  ^qs0 
Vol.  X.  F 
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oracles  wefe  forged  by  the  primitive  Christians,  who  were 
thence  called  Sibyllists  by  the  pagans.     He  also  mentions 
a  MS  discourse  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     The  ^<  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy^' had   several  answers  made  to  it:  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are,  1.  ^'  A  vindication  of  the  defence 
of  Christianity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."    By  Edward  Chandler,  D.  D. ;  with  a  letter  from 
the  rev.  Mr.  Masson,  concerning  the  religion  of  Macrobius, 
and  his  testimony  touching  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem,  with  a  postscript  upon  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue, 
1728,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     2.  "  The  necessity  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation  asserted, 
in  eight  sermons.     To  which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  with 
some  remarks  on  a  late  book  entitled  The  Scheme  of  Li- 
teral Prophecy  considered,  &c.     By  John  Rogers,  JD.  D." 
1727,  8vo.     3.  *'A  letter  to  the  author  of  the  London 
Journal,  April   I,   1727,''  written  by   Dr.  Arthur  Ashley 
Sykes.     Collins  replied  to  the  two  last  pieces,  in  <^  A  Let- 
ter to  Rogers,  on  occasion  of  bis  Eight  Sermons,  &c.  to 
which  is  added,  a  Letter  printed  in  the  London  Journal, 
April  1,  1727  ;  with  an  answer  to  the  same,  1727."     In 
his  '^  Letter  to  Rogers"  he  observes,  that  the  doctor  had 
invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  these  words :  *^  A  confessor 
or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  cause.     If  he 
expects  to  convince  us  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  believes 
himself,  he  should  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof  of  his 
sincerity.     What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  shall  suspect 
to  have  but  a  poor  foundation."     These  sentiments,  Col- 
lins tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  false,  wicked^  inhuman,  ir- 
religious, inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  society,  and  per- 
sonally injurious   to  the  author  of  the  '*  Scheme,  &c." 
He  remarks,  that  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  speak  what  a 
man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  skch  a  way  as  to  avoid 
destruction  of  life  and  fortune,  &c."     He  declares,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is  "  the  cause  of 
virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,   and  Christianity  ; 
that  it  is  tHe  political  interest  of  all  countries ;  that  the 
degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  strength,  orna- 
ment, and  glory  of  our  own ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  so  excellent  a  cause,  he  shall  think  he  has 
acted  a  good  part  in  life:  in  short,  it  is  a  cause,"  says  he 
to  Dr.  Rogers,  ^^  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  interest 
were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom  for 
me,  I  would  rather  suffer,  than  in  any  cause  wimtsoever ; 
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though  I  should  be  sony  that  Christians  should  be  so  weak 
tod  inconsUtent  with  themselves^  as  to  be  your  instru- 
^nents  in  taking  my  life  from  me«" 

His  health  began  to  decline  several  years  before  his 
death :  and  he  was  extremely  afflicted  with  the  stone^  which 
at  last  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  Dec.  13,  1729 ;  he  was  in- 
terred  in  Oxford  chapel.  It  is  remarkable  that  notwith* 
standing  the  accusation  of  being  an  enemy  to  religion,  he 
declared,  just  before  his  last  minutes,  '*  That  as  he  had 
always  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  to  serve 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  so  he  was  persuaded  he 
was  going  to  that  place  which  God  had  designed  for  them 
that  love  him/'  Presently  after,  he  said,  that  '*  the  ca-* 
tiiolic  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man  ;*'  and  he 
advised  such  as,  were  about  him  to  have  a  constant  regard 
to  those  principles.  His  library,  which  was  very  large  and 
curious,  was  sold  by  T.  Ballard  in  1730-1.  The  cata* 
logue  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sykes.  We  are  told,  that 
^  the  corruption  among  Christians,  and  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  clergy,  had  given  him  a  prejudice  against  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  at  last  induced  him  to  think,  tbat^ 
upon  the  foot  on  which  it  is  at  present,  it  is  pernicious  to 
mankind."  He  has  indeed  given  us  himself  an  unequivocal 
intimation,  that  he  had  actually  renounced  Christiani^. 
Thus,  in  answer  to  Rogers,  who  bad  supposed  that  it  was 
men's  lusts  and  passions,  and  not  their  reason,  which 
made  them  depart  from  the  gospel,  he  acknowledges,  that 
^<  it  may  be,  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  case  of  many,  who 
reject  the  gospel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vices 
and  immoralities.  It  would  be  very  strange,''  says  he,  <'  if 
Christianity,  which  teaches  so  much  good  monJity,  and 
80  justly  condemns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are  pron^ 
was  not  rejected  by  some  libertines  on  that  account;  as 
the  several  pretended  revelations,  which  are  established 
throughout  the  world,  are  by  libertines  on  that  very  ac- 
count also.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  of  all  who  re- 
ject  the  gospel.  Some  of  them  who  reject  the  gospel 
lead  as  good  lives  as  those  who  receive  it.  And  I  suppose 
there  is  no  difference  to  the  advantage  of  Christians^ 
in  point  of  morality,  between  them  and  the  Jews,  Ma» 
hometans,  heathens,  or  others,  who  rgect  Christianity." 
But  we  ought'not  to  conclude  this  article  without  remark* 
ingy  that  whatever  Mr.  Collinses  character  in  private  life, 
be  waS|  at  the  same  time,  ^  most  ujaifair  writer.    He 
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•Mraed,  with  all  his  morality,  to  have  very  little  constieQct 
ID  his  quotationSy--*adapttng  tbem,  without  scrjuple*  to  bui 
own  purposes,  however  coutrary  they  might  be  to  the  ge- 
nuine meaning  of  the  authors  cited,  or  to  the  connection 
in  which  the  passages  referred  to  stood.  So  many  facts  of 
this  kind  were  undeniably  proved  against  him  by  his  ad- 
versaries, that  he  must  ever  be  recorded  as  a  flagnint  ia« 
stance  of  literary  disingenuity.  Let  these  facts,  which  are 
clearly  proved  by  Leland,  be  compared  with  his  dying  de- 
clarations. In  addition  to  the  answerers  of  Collins,  we 
may  mention  dean  Swift,  in  an  excellent  piece  of  irony, 
entitled  **  Mr.  Collinses  Discourse  of  Freethinking,  put 
into  plain  English,  by  way  of  abstract,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,'*  1713,  reprinted  in  Mr.  Nicholses  edition  of  his 
Works,  vol.  X.  The  twelfth  chapter  also  of  the  **  Me-* 
moirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,'*  in  Pope's  Works^  is  an 
inimitable  ridicule  on  Collinses  arguments  against  Clarke^ 
to  prove  the  soul  to  be  only  a  quality^ 

In  July  169'^  when  he  was  just  entered  into  bis  23d 
year,  be  married  Martha,  the  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Child^ 
whe  was  the  year  following  lord  mayor  of  London ;  and  by 
her  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  his 
sons  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  bom 
Oct.  1701,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great  sweetness  of  tem-» 
per,  a  fine  understanding,  and  of  good  learning.  He  wai 
educated  at  Bene't  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died  uni- 
versally lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  Dec.  20,  1723. 
The  year  after,  Collins  married  a  second  wife,  namely  Eli* 
zabeth,  the  daughter  of  sir  Walter  Wrottesley,  hart,  bat 
had  no  children  by  her.  His  daughters  survived  him,  and 
were  unmarried  at  his  death.  ^ 

COLLIN1S  (Arthur),  a  laborious  antiquary,  whose 
name  is  familiar  as  the  compiler  of  peerages  and  baronet<- 
ages,  was  born  in  1682.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Col* 
lius,  esq.  gentleman  to  queen  Catherine  in  1669,  but,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  the  son  of  misfortune,  his  father 
having  run  threugh  more  than  30,000/L  He  received,  how- 
ever, a  liberal  education,  and  from  a  very  early  i^e  culti* 
vated  that  branch  of  antiquities,  to  which  he  dedicated  the  , 
remainder  of  a  laborious  life.  The  first  edition  ot  his  Peer- 
age was  published  as  early  as  1708,  and  we  have  seen  ano- 
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tber  edition  of  1715,  4  Tok.  8to.  It  afterwards  by  various 
additions,  and  under  other  editors,  was  extended  to  seven 
▼olttmes,  and  with  a  supplement  to  nine.  The  last  and 
most  improved  of  ail  was  published  in  1812,  under  the 
care  of  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  attention  to  the  errors 
of  the  preceding  editions  cannot  be  too  highly  praised^ 
and  the  additional  articles  more  immediately  from  his  pen 
are  marked  by  elegance  of  style  and  sentiment  and  a  just 
discrimination  of  character.  Mr.  Collinses  "  Baronetage'* 
was  first  published  in  1720  in  two  volumes,  extended  in 
1741  to  five  volumes,  since  when  there  has  been  no  con« 
tinuation  under  his  name,  but  the  loss  is  amply  supplied 
by  Mr.  Betham*s  very  enlarged  work.  Mr.  Collinses  other 
publications  are,  1.  "  The  Life  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,*' 
1732,  8vo.  2.  ^  Life  of  Edward  the  Blaek  Prince,*'  174<», 
Svo.  3.  <<  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State,  collected  by 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  others,^*  1746,  «  vols,  folio.  4.  "  His* 
torical  Collections  of  the  Noble  Families  of  Cavendish, 
Holies,  Vere,  Harley,  and  Ogle,**  1752,  fi)lio.  We  know 
little  of  Mr.  Collins's  private  life,  unless  what  is  painful  to 
record,  that  he  seldom  received  any  substantial  encourage*- 
ment  from  the  noble  fi&milies  on  whose  history  he  employed 
his  time,  that  he  frequently  laboured  under  pecuniary  4m^ 
barrassments,  and  as  frequently  experienced  the  nulUty  g€ 
promises  from  his  patrons  among  the  great,  until  at  length 
his  majesty  George  IL  granted  him  a  pension  of  400<.  a 
year,  which,  however,  he  dnjoyed  but  a  few  years.  He 
died  March  16,  1760,  at  Battersea,  where  he  was  buried 
on  the  24th.  He  was  father  of  major-general  Arthur 
Tooker  Collins,  who  died  Jan.  4,  1793,  leaving  issue  David 
Collins,  esq.  the  subject  of  the  next  article*  ^ 

COLLINS  (David),  judge  advocate  and  biacorian  of  the 
new  settlement  in  South  Wales,  the  son  of  gen.  A.  T.  Col- 
lins, and  of  Harriet  Frazer,  of  Pack,  in  the  king's  county^ 
Ireland,  was  bom  March  S,  1756,  and  received  a  liberal 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Exeter,  where  his 
&ther  then  resided.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  Ueutenant 
in  the  marines;  and,  in  1772,  was  with  the  late  admiral 
M<Bride,  in  the  Southaatiptoti  frigate,  when  the  unfortu^ 
nate  Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark,  was  rescued  from  the 
dangers  that  awaited  her  by  the  energy  of  the  British  go- 
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veroment,  and  eonreyed  to  a  place  of  safety  in  tbe  king 
her  brother^s  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  that  occasion  be 
commanded  the  guard  tbat  received  her  majesty,  and  bad 
tbe  honour  of  kissing  her  hand.  In  1775,  he  was  at  tbe 
battle  of  Bnnker's-bill ;  in  which  the  first  battalion  of  ma- 
rines, to  which  he  belonged,  so  signally  distinguished  it- 
self, having  its  commanding  officer,  the  gallant  major  Pit- 
caime,  and  a  great  many  officers  and  men,  killed  in  storm* 
ing  the  redoubt,  besides  a  very  large  proportion  of  wound* 
ed.  In  1777,  be  was  adjutant  of  the  Chatham  division  ; 
and,  in  1782,  captain  of  marines  on-board  the  Courageux, 
of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  late  lord  Mulgrave,  and 
participated  in  the  partial  action  that  took  place  with  the 
enemv's  fleet,  when  lord  Howe  relieved  Gibraltar.  Re-< 
duced  to  half-pay  at  the  peace  of  1782,  he  resided  at  Ro- 
chester in  Kent  (having  previously  married  an  American 
lady,  who  survives  bira,  but  without  issue);  and  on  its 
being  determined  to  found  a  colony,  by  sending  convicts 
to  Botany  Bay,  be  was  appointed  judge  advocate  to  the  in- 
tended settlement,  and  in  that  capacity  sailed  with  governor 
Philip  in  Alay  1787  (who  also  appointed  him  his  secretary), 
^icb  situation  be  filled  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  colony,  until  bis  return  to  England  in 
1797.  Tbe  Histonr  of  tbe  Settlement,  which  he  ^oon  after 
published,  followed  by  a  second  volume,  is  a  work  aboupd- 
ing  with  information,  highly  interesting,  and  written  with 
tbe  utmost  simplicity.  The  appointment  of  judge  advo** 
<»te,  however,  proved  eventually  injurious  to  his  real  in« 
terests.  While  absent,  be  had  been  passed  over  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  be  put  on  full  pay ;  nor  was  he  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England  to  reclaim  bis  rank  in  the  corps : 
nor  could  he  ever  obtain  any  effectual  redress ;  but  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  come  in  as  junior  captain  of  the 
corps,  though  with  his  proper  rank  in  tbe  army,  and  died 
a  captain  instead  of  a  colonel-commandant,  bis  rank  in  tbe 
army  being  merely  brevet.  He  bad  then  the  mortification 
of  finding  that,  after  ten  years'  distinguished  service  in  the 
infancy  of  a  colony,  and  tbe  sacrifice  of  every  real  com- 
fort, his  only  reward  had  been  the  loss  of  many  years'  rank, 
a  vital  injury  to  an  officer.  A  remark  which  his  wounded 
feelings  wrung  from  him  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  the  Settlement,  appears  to  have  awakened 
the  sympathy  of  those  in  power ;  and  he  was,  almost  im- 
mediately after  its  publication,  offered  the  government  of 
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the  prcgect^d  settlement  on  Van  Diemen^B  land,  which  he 
accepted,  and  sailed  once  more  for  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  he  founded  his  new  colony  ;  struggled  with 
great  difficulties,  which  he  overcame ;  and,  after  remain- 
ing there  eight  years,  was  enjoying  the  flourishing  state 
his  exertions  had  produced,  when  he  died  suddenly,  after 
a  few  days*  confinement  from  a  slight  cold,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1810.' 

COLLINS  (John),  an  eminent  accomptant  and  mathe« 
matician,  was  the  son  of  a  nonconformist  divine,  and  born 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford  in  March  1624.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  bookseller  in  Ox- 
ford ;  but  soon  left  that  trade,  and  was  employed  as  clerk 
under  Mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  to 
prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  II.  This  Mar  was  emi- 
nent for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  constructed  those 
excellent  dials  with  which  the  gardens  of  Charles  I.  were 
adorned :  and  under  him  Collins  made  no  small  progress  in 
the  mathematics.  The  intestine  troubles  increasing,  he 
left  that  employment  and  went  to  sea,  where  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  seven  years  in  an  English  merchantman, 
,which  became  a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  service  against 
the  Turks.  Here  having  leisufe,  he  applied  himself  to 
merchants  accompts,  and  some  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
for  which  he  had  a  natural  turn  ;  and  on  coming  home,  he 
took  to  the  profession  of  an  accomptant,  and  composed 
several  useful  treatises  upon  practical  subjects.  In  1652 
he  published  a  work  in  folio,  entitled  ^^An  Introduction 
to  Merchants^  Accompts,*^  which  was  reprinted  jn  1665, 
with  an  additional  part,  entitled  '*  Supplements  to  atcomp- 
tantship  and  arithmetic.'*  A  part  of  this  work,  relating  to 
interest,  was  reprinted  in  1685,  in  a  small  Svo  volume.  In 
1658  he  published  in  4to,  a  treatise  called  ^'The  Sector 
on  a  Quadrant;  containing  the  description  and  use  of  four 
several  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making  of 
sun-dials,  &e.  with  an  appendix  concerning  reflected  dial^ 
ling,  from  a  glass  placed  at  any  reclination."  In  1659, 
4to,  be  published  his  ^<  Geometrical  dialling  ;'*  and  also 
the  same  year,  his  ^*  Mariner^s  plain  Scale  new  plained.'' 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained 
and  demonstrated  the  rule  given  by  the  Jesuit  De  Billvi 
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for  **  finding  the  number  oi  the  Julian  period  for  any  year 
Assigned,  tl^e  cycles  of  th6  suit  and  moon,  with  the  Roman 
indiction  for  the  years  being  given."*     To  this  he  has 
added  some  very  neatly-contrived  rules  for  the  ready  find- 
ing on  what  day  of  the  week  any  day  of  th6  month  falls  fof 
^ver ;-  and  other  useful  and  necessary  kalendar  rules.     In 
the'  same  Transactions  he  has  a  curious  dissertation  con- 
cerning the  resolution  of  equations  in  numbers.     In  No« 
69  for  March  1671,  he  has  given  a  m6«t  elegant  construc- 
tion of  that  chorographical  problem,  namely  :  "  The  dis- 
tances of  three  oQccts  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles 
made  at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,  by  observing  each 
6bject,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  distances  of  those  objects 
from  the  place  of  observation  ?"     In  1680  he  published  a 
small  treatise  in  4to,  entitled  **  A  Plea  for  the  bringing  in 
of  Irish  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fish  caught  by  foreign- 
ers ;  together  with  an  address  to  the  members  of  parlia-' 
ment  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the 
advancement  of  tin,  fishery,  and  divers  manufactures."    In 
1682   he   published   in   4to,    *' A   discourse  of  Salt  and 
Fishery  ;*'  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  lS9p 
for  May  1684,  is  published  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  John  Waitis, 
en  some  defects  in  algebra.  Besides  these  productions  of  his 
own,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable 
publications  in  his  time.     It  is  to  him  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  publication  of  Barrow's  ^'  Optical  and  geome- 
trical lectures;"  his  abridgment  of  "  Arch imedes's  works," 
and  of  *^  Apollonius's  Conies  ;"  Branker*s  translation  of 
**  Rhonius's  Algebra,  with  Pell's  additions ;"   "  Kersey's 
Algebra ;"  Wallis's  History  of  Algebra ;"  "  Strode  of  Com- 
binations ;"  and  many  ether  excellent  works,  which  were 
procured  by  his  unwearied  solicitations. 

While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
lie  nominated  Collins,  in  divers  references  concerning  suits 
depending  in  chancery  about  intricate  accounts,  to  assist 
}n  the  stating  thereof.  From  this  time  his  talents  were  in 
request  in  other  places,  and  by  other  persons ;  by  which 
he  acquired,  says  Wood,  some  wealth  and  much  fame,  and 
became' accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  person  of  his  time;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal  fishery 
company.  In  1682,  after  the  act  at  Oxford  was  finished, 
he  rod^  from  thence  to  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  order 
to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  between  the  I&is 
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and  the  Avon ;  but  drinking  too  freely  of  cyder,  when 
oT6t-faeated^  he  fell  into  a  consumption^  of  which  he  die4 
Nov.  I0»  1633.    Abont  twenty-fiTe  years  after  his  dealb^ 
all  his  papers  and  most  of  his  books  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  learned  and  ingenious  William  Jones,  esq.  fellow  of  th« 
Royal  Society,  and  father  to  the  more  celebrated  sir  Wou 
Jones ;  among  which  were  found  manuscripts  upon  mathe« 
matical  subjects  of  Briggs,  Oughtred,  Pell,  Scarborough^ 
Barrow,  and  Neitton^  with  a  multitude  of  letters  received, 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  sent  to,  many  learned  persons, 
particularly  Pell,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Newton,  Jaafles  Gregory, 
Fiamstead,  Townley,    Baker,  Barker,  Branker,  Bemsra, 
SIttsius,  Leibnit2,  Ischirphauft,  father  Bertet,  and  others; 
From  these  papers  it  is  evident,  that  Collins  held  a  con« 
stant  correspondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  spared  neither  pains  nor 
cost  to  procure  what  was  requisite  to  promote  re^  science^ 
Many  of  the  late  discoveries  in  physical  knowledge,  if  noC 
actually  made^  were  yet  brought  about  by  bis  endeavours^ 
Thus,  in  1666,  he  had  under  consideration  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart ;  a 
problem  of  the  Utmost  consequence  in  navigation :  and 
some  time  after  he  engaged  Mercator,  Gregory,  Barrow, 
Newton,  and  Wallis,  severally,  to  explain  and  find  an  easy 
practical  method  of  doing  it;    which  excited  Leibnitss, 
Halley,  Bernoulli,  and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon 
such  a  subject,  to  give  their  solutions  of  it :  and  by  thii 
means  the  practice  of  that  most  useful  proposition  is  re«^ 
duced  to  the  greatest  simplicity  imaginable.   He  employed 
some  of  the  same  persons  upon  the  shortening  and  facili- 
tating the  method  of  computations  by  logarithms,  till  at 
last  that  whole  affair  was  completed  by  Halley.     It  was 
Collins  who  engaged  all  that  were  able  to  make  any  ad- 
vances in  the  sciences,  in  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  several 
parts  of  learning,  for  which  each  had  a  peculiar  talent ;  and 
assisted  them  by  shewing  where  the  defect  was  in  any 
useful  branch  of  knowledge ;  by  pointing  out  the  difficuU 
ties  attending  such  an  inquiry ;  by  setting  forth  the  ad-^ 
vantages  of  completing  that  subject ;  and  lastly,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  spirit  of  research  and  imptovement. 

Collins  was  likewise  the  register  of  all  the  new  improve-^ 
ments  made  in  the  mathematical  science ;  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourse ;  and  the  common 
repository,  where  every  part  of  useful  knowledge  was  to 
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be  found.  It  was  upon  this,  account  that  the  learned  styled 
him  '^  the  English  Mersenus.'*  If  some  of  his  correspond- 
ents h{id  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications^ 
there  could  have  been  no  dispute  about  the  priority  of  the 
invention  of  a  method  of  analysis,  the  honour  of  which  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  great  Newton.  This  appears  unde- 
niably from  the  papers  printed  in  the  ''  Commercium  epis* 
tolicom  D.  Joannis  Collins  &  alionim  de  analysi  promota : 
jussii  societatia  regiiB  in  lucem  editum,  1712,^'  in  4to.  ^ 

•COLLINS  (William),  an  unfortunate  but  excellent 
English  poet,  was  born  at  Chichester,  Dec.  25,  about  1720, 
the  son  of  a  reputable  hatter  in  that  city.  In  1733  he  was 
admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  college  under  Dr.  Barton, 
and  at  nineteen  was  elected  upon  the  foundation  to  New- 
college  in  Oxford.  He  was  first  upon  the  list;  and,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  in  that  society,  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Queen^s  college  in  the  same  university ;  but 
BO  such  vacancy  occurring,  his  tutor,  very  sensible  of  his 
desert,  recommended  him  to  the  society  of  Magdalen  ;  and 
this  recommendation,  backed  by  an  uncommon  display  of 
genius  and  learning  in  the  exercises  performed  on  the  oc- 
casion, procured  him  to  be  elected  a  demy  of  that  college 
in  July  1741.  During  his  residence  in  this  place,  which 
was  till  he  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  he  applied  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  published  an  epistle  to  sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  on  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  *^  Persian,^'  or,  as 
they  have  been  since  entitled,  **  Oriental  Eclogues,''  which, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  not  attended  with  any 
great  success ;  and  it  was  objected  to  them,  that  Chough 
the  scenery  and  subjects  are  oriental,  the  style  and  colour- 
ing are  purely  European.  Of  the  force  of  this  objection, 
Mr.  Collins  himself  became  sensible  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  Yet  their  poetical  merit  is  very  great ;  and  Dr. 
Langhorne  has  not  scrupled  to  assert,  "  that  in  simplicity 
of  description  and  expression^  in  delicacy  aqd  softness  of 
numbers,  and  in  natural  and  unaffected  tenderness,  they 
are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  pastoral  kind  ii% 
the  English  language." 

About  1744  he  suddenly  left  the  university,  and  came 
to  London,  a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.     He  design- 

*  Biog.  Brit— Ward's  Gresbam  Professors. — Martinis  Biog.  Fhilos. — Alh« 
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ti  many  works,  but  either  had  not  perseverance  in  him<« 
self,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  ioimediate  necessity  broke  his 
schemes,  and  suffered  bioi  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose. 
Among  other  designs  be  published  proposals  for  a  "  His-^ 
tory  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  ;'*  and  Dr.  Johnson  has 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  X.  and  with 
keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor.    But  probably 

.  not  a  page  of  the  history  was  ever  written.  He  also 
planned  several  tragedies,  but  be  only  planned  them.     Yet 

*  there  were  times  when  bis  poetical  genius  triumphed  over 
his  indolence ;  and  produced  in  1746,  his  <'  Odes  descrip- 
tive and  allegorical."  The  success  of  this  publication  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Oriental  Eclogues.  Mr.  Millar,  tbtt 
bookseller,  gave  the  author  a  handsome  price,  as  poems 
were  then  estimated,  for  the  copy,  but  the  sale  of  them 
was  not  suflScient  to  pay  the  ex  pence  of  printing.  Mr. 
Collins,  justly  oflTended  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  public,  as 
soon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  returned  Mr.  Millar  the  copy- 
money,  indemnified  him  for  the  Loss  be  had  sustained,  and 
consigned  the  unsold  part  of  the  impression  to  the  flames* 
Highly  as  Mr.  Collinses  Odes  deserved  a  superior  fate,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  were  not  popular  at  their  first  ap« 
pearance.  Allegorical  and  abstracted  poetry  is  not  suited 
to  the  bulk  of  r^ulers. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  fell  into  his  company,  who 
tells  us,  that  **  the  appearance  of  Collins  wasdecent  and 
manly;  his  knowledge  considerable,  bis  views  extensive, 
his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerfuL  By 
degrees,'*  adds  the  doctor,  **  I  gained  his  confidence  ;  and 
one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a 
bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this  occasion 
recourse  was  had  to  the  booksellers,  wbo,  on  the  credit  of 
a  translation  of^  Aristotle's  Poetics,'  which  he  engaged  to 
write  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money 
as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He  shewed 
me  the  guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle^ 
Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  2000/.  a 
sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and 
which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid;  and  the  translation  neglected.  But  man  is  not 
born  for  happiness :  Collins,  who,  while  be  studied  to  live, 
felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived' to  study,  than  his 
life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and 
insanity/' 
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Dr.  Jofanson^s  character  of  hitn^  while  it  ^a«  dlMinctly 
impressed  upon  that  excellent  writer^s  memory^  is  here  al 
large  inserted  :  ^*  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  li" 
teratare,  and  of  vigorous  faculties.     He  was  acquainted^ 
not  only  with  the  learned  tongaes,  but  with  the  Italiaoi 
French,  and  Spanish  languages.     He  hiad  employed  bis 
ikiind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  faney } 
and  by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was 
eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
pass  the  bounds  of  nature^  and  to  which  the  mind  i§  re-' 
conciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  tra«* 
ditions.     He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,   and  monsters ; 
he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchant-* 
inent,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens.    This  was, 
however,  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination  than  hii 
genius;  the  grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  ex« 
travagance,  were  always  desired  by  him,  but  were  not 
always  attained.    Yet  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost ;  if 
his  efforts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they 
likewise  produced  in  happier  moments  sublimity  and  splen^ 
dour.    This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led 
him  to  Oriental  fictions  and  allegorical  imagery;   and, 
perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not 
suiBciently  cultivate  sentiment.     His  poems  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  somewhat  ob- 
structed in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken 
beauties.     His  morals  were  pure,  and  bis  opinions  pious: 
in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissi** 
pation,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  character  should 
be  exactly  uniform.    There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which 
the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  as- 
sociation with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last  relas^  the 
strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity. 
That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always 
unentangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  pre- 
judice and  temerity  to  affirm  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at 
least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpolluted,  that 
his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  never  conft)unded,  and  that  his  faults 
had  nothing  of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
some  unexpected  pressure,   or  casual  Jtemptation.    The 
latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  pity 
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wad  sadoess.  He  languished  some  years  under  that  de« 
presiioo  of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  without  de- 
stroying them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds  which 
he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  he  endeavoured 
to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France  ;  but  found 
himself  constrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned. 
He  was  for  some  time  confined  ia  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester  *^ 
jNrhere  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief.  After  his  returm 
from  France,  the  writer  of  this  character  paid  him  a  visit 
at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom 
he  had  directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  has  mind  by  any  but  himself;  but 
he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other 
book  than  an  EngUsh  Testament,  such  as  children  carry 
to  the  school :  when  his  friend  took  it  into  bis  hand  out 
of  curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had 
Gh^)6e« :  ^  I  have  but  one  book,'  says  Collins,  ^  but  that 
IS  the  best.'  Snch  was  the  &te  of  Collins,  with  whom  I 
once  delighted  to  converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  witk 
tenderness.  He  was  visited  at  Chichester  in  his  last  illness 
by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother;  to  whoa 
he  spoke  with  disapprobation  of  bis  ^  Oriental  Eclogues,* 
as  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called 
them  his  ^  Irish  Eclogues.'  He  shewed  them,  at  the 
same  time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  '  On 
the  Superstitions  of  the  tliehtaods ;'  which  they  thought 
superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no  search  has 
yet  fdund.  His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his 
vital  than  intellectual  powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  nei^- 
ther  judgment  nor  spirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  ees* 
satipn  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with 
his  former  vigour.  The  approaches  of  this  dread£al  malady 
he  began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and  with 
Ae  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased,  eagerly  snatched 
that  temporary  relief  with  which  the  table  and  the  bottlia 
flatter  and  seduce.  But  his  health  continually  declined^ 
and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthensome  to.himselC 

^  Mn.  Buraferd,  -mih  of  I>r.  Ihiniford.    Sh  eipirad  id  her  anai.    Thii  Mf 

aM4nnS9.       . 
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**  To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  bis  writings  may  Ii# 
added)  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured^ 
and  injudiciously  selected.  He  affected  the  obsolete  when 
it  Wa»  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of 
the  common  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  can- 
didates for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to 
write  poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  slow  motion, 
clogged  and  impeded  with  clusters  of  consonants.  As 
men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poe«. 
try  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it  givea 
little  pleasure  */' 

From  this  opinion  of  Collinses  genius  many  critics  have, 
differed,  whose  more  fevourable  sentiments  appear  to  have 
revived  his  reputation  of  late  years ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld'a 
prefatory  Essay  to  an  elegant  edition  of  his  works,  pub« 
lished  in  1797,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  same 
effect.  It  is  necessary,  however  to  add,  that  the  Ode  on 
the  ^*  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,'*  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  account  as  having  been  Ipst,  has  been  recovered. 
The  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Collins's  hand*writing,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  among  the  papers  of 
a  friend  of  his  and  Mr.  John  Home's,  who  died  in  1754. 
Soon  after  Dr.  Carlyle  found  the  poem,  he  shewed  it  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  told  him  that  it  had  been  addressed  to  himb 
by  Mr.  Collins,  on  his  leaving  London  in  the  year  1749, 
and  that  it  was  hastily  composed  and  incorrect  This  is^ 
apparent  from  the  ode  itself.  It  is  evidently  the  prima  cura 
of  the  poem,  as  will  easily  be  perceived  from  the  alterar 
lions  made  in  the  manuscript,  by  the  blotting  out  of  many 
lines  and  words,  and  the  substitution  of  others.  In  parti* 
cular,  the  greatest  part  of  the  twelfth  stanza  is  modelled  ia 
that  manner.  The  poem,  which  is  entitled  <^  An  Ode  on 
the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
considered  as  the  subject  of  Poetry,''  was  first  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  ^<  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,"  with  the  fifth  stanza  and  part  of  the  sixth, 
which  were  lost,  supplied  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Though 
there  are  evident  proofs  that  it  was  hastily  composed,  it 
evinces,  at  the  same  time,  the  vigour  of  the  author's  ima-» 
gioatton,  and  the  ready  command  he  possessed  of  harmo- 
nious numbers.    Theconstruction  of  th^  stanza  ia  different 

,  *  By  two  lektcri  from  Dr.  JohntOD,  io  WooU't  Life  of  Waiton,  p.  219. 9$9. 
it  appears  Uut  he  bad  a  freat  regard  for  CoUlnSi  and  was  deeply  afieetod  b7;hi^ 
misibrtiuwi. 
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what  Mr.  CoHids  has  used  on  any  former  occasion^ 
not  perfectly  pleasing,  and  too  operose  and  formal.  That 
the  poem  is  nigbly  beautiful,  every  man  of  taste  must 
'Strongly  feel;  but  still  there  will  probably  be  found  per- 
sons who  will  give  the  preference  to  the  ^*  Ode  upon  tl^e 
Passions*.'' 

In  1795  a  monument  of  exquisite  workmanship  was 
erected  by  public' subscription  to  the  memory  of  Collins, 
the  whole  executed  by  Flaxman^  with  an  epitaph  by  Mr. 
Hayley.  * 

COLLINSON    (P£T£k),    was   an   ingenious  botanist, 
whose  family  is  of  ancient  standing  in  the  north.     Peter 
and  James  were  the  great  grandsons  of  Peter  Collinson, 
who  lived  on  his  paternal  estate  called  HagaUHall,  or 
Height  of  Hugal,  near  Windermere  Lak<e,  in  the  parish  of 
^Stavely,  about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  in  Westmoreland. 
Peter,  who  was  born  Jan.  14,  1693-4,  whilst  a  youth,  dis- 
covered his  attachment  to  natural  history.     He  began  early 
to  make  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants ;  had  ac«» 
cess  to  the  best  gardens  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  and  became  early  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of   his  time;    the    doctors  Derham, 
Woodward,  Dale,  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongst  his 
friends.     Among  the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form 
tha^  superb  collection,  now  (by  the  wise  disposition  of  sir 
Hans  Sloane  and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  British  ~ 
Museum,  small  was  the  number  of  those  with  whose  history 
Collinson  was  not  well  acquainted,  he  being  one  of  those 
few  who  visited  sir  Hans  at  all  times  familiarly ;  their  incH^ 
nations  and  pursuits  in  respect  to  natural  history  being  the 
same,  a  firm  friendship  had  early  been  established  between 
them.  Peter  Collinson  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  Dec.  12,  1728 ; 
and  perhaps  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  useful  mem- 
bers, not  only  in  supplying  them  with  many  curious  ob- 
servations, but  in  promoting  and  preserving  a  most  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners, 
in  all  countries,  and  on  every  useful  subject.     Besides  his 
attention  to  natural  history,  he  minuted^every  striking  hint 

*  Tt  may  be  Doccssary  to  guard  the  the  ^st  time,  alibougb  the  geouine  Ode 

Reader  against  a  spvrious  edition  of  the  had  appeared  in  the  Trantactioos  of 

«<  Qde  OB  the  Stiperatitiont,*'  published  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
in  London  in  1 788,  Mo,  pretendedly  for 

.  *  Biog.  Brit— ^Johnson's  I^Tes  of  the  Poeta.— Censnra  Lit  vol.  I.  and  VL-^ 
Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  II.  p.  383.— .Traiif.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburxb. 
vol.  L— Qent.  Mag.  LXV.  .  -  A  ? 
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t^  occurred  either  in  reading  or  conversation ;  and  from 
this  source  he  derived  much  information,  as  there  were 
very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenui^,  who  were  not  of 
his  acquaintance  at  home ;  and  most  foreigners  of  emi«* 
9ence  in  natural  history,  or  in  arts  and  sciences,  were  re- 
commended to  his  notice  and  friendship.     His  diligence 
and  economy  of  time  was  such,  that  though  he  never  ap* 
peared  to  be  in  a  hurry,  h^  maintained  an  extensive  cor* 
respondence    with    great    punctuality ;    acquainting    the 
learned  and  ingenious  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  with 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  natural  history  in  this 
country,  and  receiving  the  like  information  from  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  almost  every  other.     His  correspond^ 
ence  with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden,  esq*  of  New- 
York,  and  the   celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia, 
fui'nish  instances  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  his  attention 
to  all  improvements.     The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  com^ 
nunicated  his  first  essays  on  electricity  to  Collinson,  in  a 
series  of  letters,   which  were  then  published,  ^od  have 
been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of  the  doctor^s  works.  Per- 
liaps,  at  the  present  period,  the  account  procured  of  the 
Bianagement  of  sheep  in  Spain,  published  in  the  Gentle^ 
man's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764,  may  not  be  con* 
•idered  among  the  least  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  hia 
extensive  and  inquisitive  correspondence.     His  conversa* 
lion,  cheerful  and  usefully  entertaining,  rendered  his  ac- 
quaintance much  desired  by  those  who  had  a  relish  ibr 
natural  history,  or  were  studious  in  cultivating  rural  im- 
provements ;  and  secured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  this  kingdom,  as 
distinguished  by  their  taste  in  planting  and  hortkrukune, 
as  by  their  rank  and  dignity.     He  was  the  first  who  intvo- 
dnced  the  great  variely  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  now 
the  principal  ornaments  of  every  garden ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  bis'  indefatigable  industry,  that  so  many  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves  trans- 
planted from  the  Western  continent  flourishing  so  luxa-  • 
jriaatly  in  their  several  domains,  as  if  they  were  already 
become  indigenous  to  Britain.     He  bad  some  correspond- 
ents in  almost  every  nation  in  Europe ;  some  in  Asia,  and 
even  at  Pekin,  who  all  transmitted  to  him  the  most  valua^ 
ble  s^eds  they  could  collect,  in  return  far  the  treasures  of 
America.    Linnseus,  during  his  residence  in  England,  con- 
tracted aU'  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Collinson^  wbicb 
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was  reciprocally  increased  by  a  multitude  of  good  ^ffic^s, 
and  continued  to  the  last.     Besides  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural  history,  he  was  very  conversant  in  the  antiquities,  of 
our  own  country,  having  been  elected  F.  S.  A.  April  7^ 
1737  ;  and  he  supplied  the  society  with  many  curious  arti- 
cles of  intelligence,  and  observations  respecting  both  our 
own  and  other  countries.    In  the  midst  of  all  these  engage- 
ments, he  was  a  mercer  by  tradey  and  lived  at  the  Red 
Lion,  in  Gracechurch-street.     His  person wasrather  short 
than  tail ;  he  had  a  pleasing  and  social  aspect ;  of  a  temper 
open  and  communicative,  capable  of  feeling  for  distress, 
and  ready  to  relieve  and  sympathize.     Excepting  some 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed,  in  general,  perfect  health 
and  great  equality  of  spirits,  and  had  arrived  at  his  75th 
year ;  when,  being  on  a  visit  to  lord  Petre,  for  whom  he 
had  a  singular  regard,  he  was  seized  with  a  total  suppres-* 
sion  of  urine,  which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it, 
proved  fatal  Aug.  11,  1768.    Mr.  ColUnson  left  behind  him 
many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  natural  history; 
and  the  present  refined  taste  of  horticulture  may  in  some 
respects  be  attributed  to  his  industry  and  abilities.     He 
married,  in  1794,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Russell, 
esq.  of  Mill  Hill,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  till  her 
death,  in  1753.     He  left  issue  a  son,  named  Michael,  who 
resided  at  Mill  Hill,  and  died  Aug.  11,    1795,  whose  son 
is  still  living ;  and  a  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  the  late 
JohnCator,  esq.  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent.     Both  bis  chil- 
dren inherited  much  of  the  taste  and  amiable  disposition  of 
their  father.' 

COLLIUS.  (Francis),  a  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  coU 
legeat  Milan,  and  grand  penitentiary  of  that  diocese,  who 
died  in  1640,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  made  himself  fa- 
mous by  a  treatise  **  De  Animabus  Paganorum^''  published 
in  two  volumes  4to  at  Milan,  in  1622  and  lj623.  He 
here  examines  into  the  final  state  in  the  world  to  come  of 
several  illustrious  pagans,  and  hazards  bold  and  ingenious 
conjectures  on  matters  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  intel- 
lect. He  saves  the  Egyptian  midwives,  the  queen  of ^ 
Sheba,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c..  mid  does  not  despair. of  the 
salvation  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  nor  of  that  of-  So- 
crates; but  condemns  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and  several 

>  From  " SMne  Acootiut of  the  late  Peter  GoUioson.*'  by  Dr.  Fotlie^gillend 
Michael  CoHinson,  esq.  bis  nepbew,  HTO,  4to.— Biog  Bitt— Nicboli'a  Bowyer. 
— Lettcoiii*fl  Men^irt  ef  Fotberf  ill.— Gent.  May.  ▼«!.  LXXXIL  part  1,  p.  806, 
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otherd ;  though  be  acknowledges  that  they  knew  the  trae 
God.  This  worky  properly  speaking,  seems  to  be  nothing  niore 
than  a  rehicle  for  the  display  of  tlie  author's  erudition,  of 
which  it  doubtless  contains  a  great  deal.  It  is  now  ranked 
among  the  curious  and  rare.  He  also  wrote  '^  Conclu- 
siones  theologic«,"  1609,  4to,  and  a  treatise  "  De  sanguine 
Christi,"  full  of  profound  disquisition  and  citations  innu- 
merable,  Milan,  1617,  4to,  but  in  less  estimation  than 
his  treatise  "  de  Animabus."  * 

COLMAN  (George),  an  eminent  dramatic  author  and 
manager,  the  son  of  Thomas  Colman,  esq.  British  resident 
at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  whose 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  countess  of  Bath,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence about  the  year  1733,  and  placed  at  a  very  early  age 
in  Westminster-school,  where  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments,  and  the  dawning 
splendour  of  his  talents.  He  was  elected  to  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford,  in  1751,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1758.  During  his  progress  at  Westminster,  and  while  at 
college,  he  formed  those  literary  connections  with  whom 
he  remained  in  friendship  till  they  sererally  dropped  off 
the  stage  of  life.  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnel  Thornton^ 
Cowper,  and  other  celebrated  wits  of  that  period,  were 
among  the  intimate  associates  of  Mr.  Colman,  and  gave  a 
lustre  to  his  name,  by  noticing  him  in  some  of  their  com- 
positions. Even  so  early  as  the  publication  of  the  "  Ros- 
ciad,^*  Churchill  proposed  Mr.  Colman  as  a  proper  judge 
to  decide  on  the  pretensions  of  the  several  candidates  for  « 
the  chair  of  Roscius ;  and  only  complains  that  he  may  be 
thought  too  juvenile  for  so  impoHant  an  award. 

It  was  during  bis  residence  at  Oxford  that  he  engaged 
with  his  friend  Bonnel  Thornton,  in  publishing  the  "  Con- 
noisseur,'^ a  periodical  paper,  which  appeared  once  a 
week,  and  was  eontinaed  from  January  31,  1754,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1756.  When  the  age  of  the  writers  of  this 
entertaining  miscellany  is  considered,  the  wit  and  humour, 
the  spirit,  the  good  sense,  and  shrewd  observations  on  !ife 
and  manners,  wit^  which  it  abounds,  \nll  excite  some  de* 
|;ree  of  wonder,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  evidently  point 
ottt  tb^  tetraordinary  talents  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
store  fully  displayed  in  the  <<  Jealous  Wife**  and  th^ 
^  Clandestine  Marriage.*' 

1  MorerL— OapiB.«-Cleiaifit,  BiU.  Caniiiia«« 
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When  be  cane  to  Loftdon*  tbe  recomweadatioti  of  bif 
firiendsi  or  his  choice,  but  probably  the  former,  iodoced 
him  to  fix  upoa  the  law  for  bis  profession,  and  he  was  re* 
ceiFed  with  great  kindnefls  by  k>rd  Batb,  who  seequed  t^ 
mark  him  tor  the  object  of  bis  patronage :  a  circum^ance 
tbat  gave  rise  to  the  auspitsion  that  hia  londabip  had  a  na- 
tuml  bias  in  fevour  of  young  Coimaa.     He  was  entered  of 
the  society  of  Lineoln's^nn,  and  iu  dne  season  called  to 
the  bar.    He  attended  there  a  very  short  time,  thought 
<   from  the  frequency  of  his  atiendaace  on  the  courts,  we 
must  coochide  that  it  was  not  for  want  o{  eacoucagemeoC 
that  he  abandoned  the  profiession.     It  is  leasonable  to  sup* 
pose  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  muse 
than  to  brie£i  and  nepoits ;  and  it  will  therefore  excite  oa 
surprise,  that  be  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  relin* 
quishing  pursuits  not  congenial  to  his  taste*     '^  ApoUo  and 
Uttletoo,"  says  Wycherley,  '*  seldoaa  meet  ia  the  same 
bimin.*'     At  this  penbd  Lloyd  addressed  to  him  a  rtry 
pleasant  poem  on  the  importance  of  his  profieiaioQ^  and 
the  seducements  to  which  he  was  liable^  on  account  of  hia 
altacbatieat  to.  the  sisters  of  Helicon.     His  first  poetical 
perfofiBance  is  a  copy  of  inerses  addressed  to  his  cousin 
lonl  Pulteiiey,  written  in  the  year  1747,  while  he  was  yet 
at  Westminster,  and  puUiahed  in  the  St  James's  JMLaga* 
zine,  a  work  conducted  by  his  unfortunate  friend  Robert 
JJoyd ;  in  coujunotwn  with  whom  he  wrote  the  best  pare* 
dies  of  modern  times,  the  **  Odes  to  Oblivion  and  Obscn* 
riiy."     In  1760,  his  first  dramatic  piece,  ^  Polly  Honey- 
comb,'' was  acted  at  I>rury-laoe  with  great  success ;  and 
nekt  year  he  was  one  of  three  different  candidates  for  pub^ 
lie  fisvour  in  the  higher  bmnch  of  the  drama ;  wiz.  Mr» 
Murphy,  who  exhibited  the  ^<  Way  to  keep  him ;"  Mn 
Macklin,   the  ^*  Married  Liberlise  ;**   and  Mr.  Colman, 
"  The  JcalMs  Wife."    1%e  former  and  latter  of  these 
weee  successful,  and  Gohnaa  in  a  very  h^h  degree* 
About  the  same  time  the  newspaper  entitled  **  The  St, 
James's  Cbronicle"  was  established ;  of  which  he  became 
a  proprietor,  end  uKcrted  the  full  force  of  his  prosaio 
tidents  to  pramote  its  interest,  in  a  aeries  of  essays  and 
kuaseuiDus  sketches  on  occaaional  subjects.    Among  these 
bfi  opened  a  paper  caHed  ^^  The  Genius,"  which  he  pulM 
''ttshed  at  irregular  intervals  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  number* 
'  These  papers  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  superior  to 
die  genend  merit  of  the  Connoissqurs  ^  they  hBvt  i^thtv 
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tiiore  solidity^  and  the  humour  is  more  chaste  and  classical. 
His  occasional  contributions  to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle 
were  very  numerous,  and  upon  every  topic  of  the  day, 
politics,  manners,  the  drama,  &c.  A  selection  from  them 
appears  in  his  prose  works,  published  by  himself  in  1787. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  he 
had  likewise  Mr.  Thornton  for  a  colleague,  who  was  one 
«f  the  original  proprietors  :  and  by  their  joint  industry  they 
drew  the  productions  of  many  of  the  wits  of  the  times  to 
this  paper,  which,  as  a  depository  of  literary  intelligence, 
literary  contests  and  anecdotes,  and  articles  of  wit  and  hu-* 
mour,  soon  eclipsed  all  its  rivals.  It  appears  that  the  prin- 
cipal departments  were  for  some  time  filled  by  the  follow- 
ing persons  :  the  papers  entitled  **  The  Genius,"  by  Mr. 
Colman  ;  "  Smith's  Letters,'*  by  Peregrine  Phillips,  esq.; 
short  essays  of  wit,  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  esq. ;  longer  essays 

of  wit,  by Waller,  esq. ;  rebusses  and  letters,  signed 

*«  Nick  Testy"  and  "  Alexander  Grumble,"  Forest; 

letters  signed  "  Oakly,"  Mr.  Garrick. 

In  July  1764,  lord  Bath  died,  and  left  Mr.  Colman  a 
very  comfortable  annuity,  and  he  now  found  himself  in 
circumstances  fully  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  genius.  The  first  publication  which  he  pro- 
duced, after  this  event,  was  a  translation  of  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  in  the  execution  of  which  be  rescued  that  au- 
thor from  the  hands  of  his  former  tasteless  and  ignorant 
translators. 

The  successor  of  lord  Bath,  general  Pulteney,  died  in 
1767  ;  and  Mr.  Colman  found  himself  also  remembered  in 
his  will  by  a  second  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  inde- 
pendency of  his  fortune.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  taken 
the  first  opportunity  to  engage  in  active  life ;  as,  a^out 
the  year  1768,  Mr.  Beard,  being  incapable  of  bearing  any 
longer  the  fatigues  of  a  theatrical  life,  and  wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  management  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  dis- 
posed of  his  property  in  that  house  to  Messrs.  Colman, 
Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford.  These  gentlemen  car- 
ried on  the  management  conjointly ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
Mc.  Colman  appearing  to  aspire  to  a  greater  authority  than 
the  other  patentees,  excepting  Mr.  Powell,  were  disposed 
to  grant,  Mr.  Colman,  after  a  severe  literary  contest, 
which  was  published,  sold  his  share,  and  retired.  Soon 
.after,  Mr.  Foot^,  then  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
having  been  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  stage,  disposed 
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of  his  theatre  to  Mr.  Colman  for  a  handsome  annuity,  which 
he  did  not  long  enjoy.  On  his  death,  Mr.  Colman  ob- 
tained the  license ;  and,  from  that  period,  conducted  the 
theatre  with  great  judgment  and  assiduity,  occasionally 
supplying  many  dramas  from  his  own  fanc}',  as  well  as 
many  pleasant  translations  from  the  French. 

While  Mr.  Colman  was  thus  shewing  his  attention  to  the 
theatre,  he  did  not  entirely  neglect  his  classipal  studies. 
He  gave  the  public,  in  1783,  a  new  translation  of  *^  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry,*'  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  ia 
which  he  produced  a  new  system  to  explain  that  very  dif- 
ficult poem.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Hurd,  he  supposes, 
*^  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Piso,  undoubtedly  the  elder,  had 
either  written  or  meditated  a  poetical  work,  most  probably 
a  tragedy;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
family,  communicated  his  piece  or  intention  to  Horace ; 
but  Horace,  either  disapproving  of  the  work,  or  doubting 
of  the  poetical  faculties  of  the  elder  Piso,  or  both,  wished 
to  dissuade  him  from  all  thoughts  of  publication.  With 
this  view  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  this  epistle,  ad- 
dressing it  with  a  courtliness  and  delicacy  perfectly  agree* 
able  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indifferently  to  the 
whole  family,  the  father  and  his  two  sons  :  Epistola  ad  Pi- 
sones  de  arte  poetica."  This  hypothesis  is  supported  with 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty;  and  the  bishop 
of  Worcester,  on  its  publication,  said  to  Dr.  Duiiglas,  the 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury  :  *^  Give  my  compliments  to  Col- 
man, and  thank  him  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  me,  and  tell  him,  that  /  t/unk  he  is  rights  .  \i 
may  be  added,  that  the  late  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Beattie 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1 790  Mr.  Colman  had  a  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one 
■side  of  his  body ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  gave 
evident  signs  of  mental  derangement ;  iu  consequence  of 
which,  he  was  piaced  under  proper  management  at  Padr 
dington,  and  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  was  vested  in 
his  son.  He  died  the  i4th  of  August  1794.  Mr.  Colman, 
as  a  scholar,  holds  a  very  respectable  rank,  as  may*be  seen 
by  his  translations  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence ;  and  his  manners  were  as  pleasing  as 
his  talents  were  respectable.  His  various  dramatic  pieces 
have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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The  ye^  $it6t  his  d«Mh  appeafc^  a  pamphlet,  entUled 
^'  Some  Particotard  6f  the  Life  of  the  tale  George  Colm^d, 
^»^.  writteit  by  bimselfi  and  delivered  by  bim  te  Richard 
Jaeksoft^  esq.  one  of  hi»  executors,  for  publkation  after 
his  decease.^  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  contra-* 
diet  two  reports  which  bad  long  been  current.  The  one^ 
tiMt  by  bis  literary  purtuits  and  dramatic  compositions,  be 
lost  the  favour  and  affecticHi  of  the  earl  of  Bath  $  the  otber^ 
tbat  by  bis  purchase  of  a  fourth  of  the  patent  of  Covent- 
^vden  theatre,  he  knowingly  and  voluntarily  forfeited  the 
intended  bequest  of  a  certain  estate  under  toe  vriU  of  ge« 
neral  Pulteney^  In  opposition  to  these  reports,  he  proves 
tery  clearly  that  be  did  not  lose  the  favour  of  the  earl  of 
Batb,  and  that  generid  Pulteney,  while  be  did  not  openly 
resist  his  beeoming  a  manager  of  the  theatre,  but  rather 
consented  to  it,  changed  bis  intentions  tottards  him,  land 
left:  him,  in  Men  of  the  estate,  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  general  appears,  however,  to  have  con** 
atdered  the  family  as  disgraced  by  Mf.  Oolm&n*s  becoming 
8  manager,  for  the  latter  is  obliged  to  remind  him  of  geti'^ 
HefMn  who  bad  been  managers,  of  sir  William  Davenant, 
fliir  Richard  Steele,  sir  John  Vanburgb,  and  Mr.  Con« 
greve.  * 

COLOCCI  (Angelo),  in  Latin  Anoclus  Colotius,  an 
elegMit  Italian  sohgolar,  descended  of  an  ai>cient  and  noble 
family,  was  born  at  Jesi,  in  14674  He  obtained  in  his 
youth  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  conferred  upon 
bim  by  tbe  bands  of  Andreas  Pal^ologus  t^espota^  when, 
then  a  refugee  at  Rome,  he  wss  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  tbe  imperial  diadem  of  Constantinople.  Co^ 
locci  was  a  disciple  of  Georgius  Valla,  under  whom  be 
Inade  great  progress  in  philosophy,  but  particularly  in  po- 
lite literature.  For  political  reasotn,  which  are  detailed 
liy  UbAldinus,  in  bis  life  of  this  illustrious  scholar,  the 
family  of  Colocci  were  obliged,  in  tbe  pontiBcate  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  to  abandon  tbe  city  of  Rome  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  residence.  Angelo,  in  consequence,  re«- 
paired  to  l^aples,  where  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Pon*^ 
tana  academy,  under  tbe  assumed  name  of  Angelus  Colo*- 
tius  Basstts,  and  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  most  emi- 
nent poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  t^ik  years  afterwards, 
having  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  country,  be  divided 

\  Biof  ,  2)rsiiit«*Britiili  EwsyiitSy  vol,  JCSX,  pr€(»ce  to  tbe  CoonQlsteur, 
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his  time  betwixt  hie  literary  pvrsoits  and  the  official  dutiea 
aotrusted  to  him  by  bis  countrymen,  wbo  sent  him  aa  am- 
baasador  to  Alexaoder  VI.  in  1 498.  He  then  took  up  bit 
residence  at  Rome,  where  his  hcmse  becaqie  an  elegant 
and  liberal  resort  for  men  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
where  the  academy  of  Rome,  which  after  the  death  of 
Pomponius  Lsetus  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  again  reviTcd 
under  his  care.  Here  also  his  extensiye  gardens,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  most  captivating  scenery  resulting  from 
a  happy  combination  of  nature  and  art,  were  adorned  with 
di  profusion  of  statues,  inscriptions,  and  otlier  eieg2tnt  re- 
mains of  classic  antiquity,  revired  the  magnificence  and 
amenity  of  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Sallust,  of  which  they 
were  supposed  to  occupy  the  actual  site.  On  such  objects, 
and  on  the  patronage  of  learning  and  learned  mcfn,  he 
employed  his  riches.  The  senate  of  Rome,  struck  witlj 
bis  liberality,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  patrician,  which 
extended  to  his  £8tmily ;  and  be  *was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  popes  Leo  X.  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  IIL 
Leo,  independently  of  4000  crowns  with  which  he  re- 
warded him  for  some  verses  in  his  praise,  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric-  of 
Nooerain  1521,  Coiocci  having  at  that  time  survived  two 
wives.  This  gift  waa  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  Cle- 
•ment  VII.  wbo  also  appointed  him  governor  of  Ascoli. 
These  favours,  however,  were  insufficient  to  secure  hioa 
when  Rome  was  sacked  in  1327.  On  that  occasion,  his 
house  was  burnt,  his  gardens  pillaged,  and  he  was  obliged 
>  to  pay  a  large  aum  for  his  life  and  liberty*  He  then  went 
for  some  time  to  his  country,  and  on  coaaing  back  to  Rome, 
his  first  care  was  to  invite  togettier  the  members  of  the 
academy  who  had  been  dispersed.  In  1537  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  bishopric  of  Nocera,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1549.  His  Latin  and  Italian  poems  were  published  in 
1772,  but  our  authority  does  not  mention  where  or  in 
what  shape.  Most  of  them  had,  however,  previously  ap- 
pealed in  his  life  by  Ubaldinus,  Rome,  1673,  8vo*^ 

COLOMBIERE  (Claude  de  li),  a  famous  Jesuit,  born 
at  St  Symphorien,  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  in  1641,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  among  his  order  by  his  extiaor- 
diiiary  talents  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  preaclier  for  two 
years  at  the  court  of  James  IL  of  England,  who  listened  to 

*  GregfweU's  Mtmoirt  of  PoUtiaii.«^Moieffi.— BlcU  Hist 
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his  sermons  with  great  pleasure,  and,  as  it  is  said  by  the 
Romanists,  with  edification  ;  but,  falling  under  the  suspi* 
cion,  though  not  convicted,  of  being  concerned  in  a  coii-> 
spiracy,  he  was  banished  England,  and  betook  himself  to 
Parai,  in  the  Charolois,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15,  1682.  In 
conjunction  with  Marie  Alacoque,  he  recommended  the 
celebration  of  the  solemnity  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and 
composed  an  office  for  the  occasion.  Th^  first  inventor  of 
this  rite,  however,  was  Thomas  Goodwin,  president  of  ^ 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  an  Arminian,  who  excited  great 
notice  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  his  ascetical  and  theological  writings.  His  book  entitled 
**  Cor  Christi  in  coelis  erga  peccatores  in  terris,"  printed 
in  1649,  comprises  the  whole  system  of  this  devotion  ;  and 
was  intended  to. promote  the  spread  of  it  in  England.  La 
Colombiere,  who  was  sent  to  London  as  confessor  and 
preacher  to  the  duchess  of  York,  afterwards  queen,  found « 
there  a  numerous  sect,  who,  after  Goodwin's  example, 
paid  adoration  to  the  fleshly  heart  of  Jesus,  as  the  symbo* 
lical  image  of  divine  love.  He  was  astonished  at  the  no- 
velty of  so  ravishing  a  devotion,  which  had  so  long  escaped 
the  fertile  invention  of  his  fraternity ;  and  carried  it  in 
triumph  back  ivith  him  to  France,  where,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heavenly  visions  and  miracles,  it  struck  deep 
root,  and  was  extensively  propagated.  Among  other  agents 
a  nuQ  of  the  name  of  Marie  Alacoque,  who,  in  her  hea- 
venly visions,  pretended  to  have  conversed  familiarly  with 
Christ,  was  employed  by  the  Jesuits  to  aid  the  deception, 
and  in  one  of  her  visions,  asserted  that  she  had  received 
orders  from  heaven  to  acquaint  father  la  Colombiere,  that 
he  should  institute  a  yearly  festival  to  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
propagate  this  devotion  with  all  his  might, ,  and  announce 
to  such  as  should  dedicate  themselves  to  it,  the  assurance 
of  their  predestination  to  eternal  life.  .The  Jesuits  imme- 
diately and  zealously  complied  with  the  celestial  mandate. 
There  appeared  at  once  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  languages,  an  innumerable  swarm  of  publications, 
manuals,  copper- plates,  and  medals,  with  hearts  decorated 
with  crowns  of  thorns,  with  lambent  flames,  transpiercing 
swords,  or  other  symbolical  impresses.  They  distributed 
scapularies  to  be  worn  day  and  night  upon  the  breast, 
and  tickets  to  be  swallowed  for  driving  out  fevers.  In 
all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  who  had  not  a  present 
from  the  Jesuits  of  a  heart  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  to  be 
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worn  next  the  skin.  In  every  catholic  city  and  town,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  fraternities  were  erected,  passion* 
maa^s  and  nine-day  devotions  were  instituted,  to  the 
honour  of  the  heart  of  Jesus ;  and  pan<egyrical  sermons  de- 
livered, exhorting  the  faithful  to  augment  their  zeal.  The 
proselytes  must  vow,  before  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  an  eternal  fidelity  to  the  heart  of  Jesus ;  and  every 
soul  was  made  responsible  for  the  increase  and  growth  of 
tliis  new  devotion  ;  nay,  th^  display  of  a  burning  zeal  for 
making  proselytes  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  worshipper  of  the  heart.  This  devotion 
was  represented  in  their  sermons  and  writings,  as  a  neces^ 
sary  means  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  blissful  hereafter :  it  was 
no  wonder,  then,  that  the  partisans  of  this  devotion  were 
in  a  short  time  as  numerous  in  all  catholic  Christendom  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  The  bishops  approved  and  confirmed 
tlie  brotherhoods,  and  consecrated  churches,  altars,  and 
chapels,  erected  to  the  promotion  of  this  enthusiasm* 
Kings  and  queens  preferred  petitions  to  the  pdpal  throne, 
that  a  proper  office  might  be  appointed  in  the  breviary  and 
choir,  and  a  peculiar  mass  for  the  solemnization  of  the  an- 
niversary ;  and  even  at  Rome  fraternities  arose  and  flou- 
rished that  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  In  recommendation  of  it  the  Jesuits  were  not 
wanting  either  in  prophecies  or  miracles ;  among  theibre- 
most  of  whom  was  la  Colombiere,  who  had  an  excellent 
taste  in  his  compositions,  and  a  noble  delivery  in  the  pul- 
pit. His  masterly  eloquence  displays  itself  amidst  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  his  style,  as  we  are  told  by  the  abb6 
Trublet,  speaking  of  his  sermons,  published  at  Lyons  1757, 
in  6  volumes  12mo.  He  had  an  impetuous  and  liyely  ima- 
gination, and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  appears  through  all 
his  discourses :  it  is  the  unction  of  pere  Ch^minais,  only 
more  ardent  and  glowing.  All  his  sennons  breathe  the 
most  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fervent  piety : 
he  has  been  equalled  by  few  in  the  art  of  affecting  his 
bearers,  and  no  enthusiast  ever  fell  less  into  the  familiar. 
The  celebrated  Patru,  his  friend,  speaks  of  him  as  the  best 
skilled  of  his  time  in  the  refinements  and  niceties  of  the 
French  language.  There  are  likewise  by  him,  <<  Moral 
Reflections,**  and  ^^  Spiritual  Letters."  * 

i  Morerl^Dict  Hist^Varietiet  of  Literature,  1793.  8  xoh  8ro. 
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COLONIES  (Paul),  or  Colomesius,  a  learned  French 
protesumt,  wa3  bom  at  Rocbelie  in  1638|  where  his  father 
was  a  phyftcian,  and  where  he  was  probably  educated. 
His  application  to  various  reading  must  evidently  have 
been  very  extensive,  and  although  he  has  no  decided 
claims  to  originality,  his  works  ranked  in  his  own  day,  and 
some  of  them  may  still,  as  ably  illastrating  the  history  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  He  faithfully  treasured  what 
be  found  in  old,  scarce,  and  almost  unknown  authors,  and 
knew  how  to  render  the  reproduction  of  learned  curiosities 
both  agreeable  and  useful.  His  great  intimacy  and  high 
regatd  for  Vossius,  induced  him  to  visit  England,  where 
Vossius  was  then  canon  of  Windsor,  and  by  his  interest  or 
recommendation  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  Lambeth, 
with  a  competent  salary.  This,  however,  he  lost  at  the 
revolntion,  when  his  patron,  archbishop  Sancroft,  was  de- 
prived for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  new  government. 
After  this  it  is  said  that  he  fell  into  poverty,  and-  died  in 
Jan.  1692 ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Martinis  church»yard« 
His  principal  works  are,  1 .  ^  Gallia  Orientaiis,"  reprinted 
at  Hamburgh,  1709,  in  4to,  under  the  care  of  the  learned 
Fabricius ;  and  containing  an  account  of  such  French  as 
were  learned  in  the  Oriental  languages.  2.  <*  Hispania  & 
Italia  Orientalis,*'  giving  an  account  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  Oriental  scholars.  3.  <*  Bibliotheque  Choisie;*^ 
reprinted  at  Paris,  1781,  with  notes  of  M.  de  la  Monnoye, 
12ma  This  was  published  at  Hamburgh,  4to,  by  Christ. 
Wolf,  an  useful  work,  and  of  great  erudition.  4.  **  Tbeo- 
logorum  Presbyterianoruni  Icon,**  in  which  be  shews  his 
attachment  to  episcopacy ;  and  for  which  he  was  attacked 
by  Jurieu  (who  had  not  half  his  candour  and  impartiality) 
in  a  book  entitled  <<  De  Tesprit  d'Amauld."  5.  **  Des 
opuscules  dritiques  k  historiques,**  collected  and  published 
in  1709,  by  Fabricins.  6.  *'  Melanges  Historiques,"  &c. 
7.  **  La  vie  du  pere  Sirmond,**  &c.  His  "  Colomesiana,*' 
make  a  volume  of  the  collectbn  of  Anas. ' 

COLOMNA,  or  COLONNA  (Fabio),  an  eminent  bo- 
tanist, was  born  at  Naples  in  1 567,  the  son  of  Jerome,  who 
was  the  nstural  son  of  the  cardinal  Pompeio  Colonna.  He 
devoied  himself  from  his  youth  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  and  particularly  to  that  of  plants,  which  be  studied 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients;  and,  by  indefatigable  ap- 
plication, was  enabled  to  correct  the  errata  with  which  the 
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ftmnutfcripto  of  those  aothor»  abounded.  The  languages, 
ttifisic^  matbematicd)  drawing,  painting,  optics,  the  ciril 
and  canon  law,  filled  up  the  momenta  which  he  did  not 
bestow  on  botany,  and  the  works  be  published  in  this  last 
•eienee  were  considered  a^  master- pieces  previous  to  tha 
appearance  of  the  labours  of  the  latter  botanists.  He  wrote^ 
I.  *^  Plantarum  aliquot  ac  pisoium  bistoria,**  1592,  4to^ 
with  plates,  as  some  say,  by  tbe  autbor  himself,  executed 
with  much  exactness.  The  edition  of  Milan,  1744,  4to,  is 
not  $o  valuable  as  tbe  former.  2.  ^*  Mintis  cognitarum  ra- 
riorumqne  stirpium  descriptio;  itemque  de  aquatiiibus^ 
alilsque  nonnullis  animalibus  libellus,"  Rome,  161^,  two 
parts  in  4to.  This  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
aequel  to  the  foregoing,  was  received  with  equal  approba- 
tion. Tlie  author,  in  describing  several  singular  plantfli^ 
compares  them  with  tbe  descriptions  of  them  both  by  the 
ancients  and  modems,  which  affords  him  frequently  au'  op- 
portunity of  opposing  the  opinions  of.  Matthiolo,  Diosco^ 
tides,  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  &c.  He  published  a  second 
part,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Aqua-Sparta,  who 
had  been  much  pleased  with  tbe  former.  The  impression 
was  entrusted  to  tbe  printer  of  the  academy  of  the  Lynctei, 
a  society  of  literati,  formed  by  that  duke,  and  principally 
employed  in  the  study  of  natural  historv.  This  society, 
which  subsisted  only  till  1630,  that  is»  tilt  the  death  of  its 
illustrious  patron,  was  the  model  on  which  all  the  othen  in 
Europe  were  formed.  Galileo,  Porta,  Achillini,  and  Co« 
lonna,  were  some  of  its  ornaments.  3.  <<  A  Dissertation 
oti  the  Glossopetrte,'*  in  Latin,  to  be  foun4  with  a  work  of 
Augustine  Scilla,  on  marine  substances,  Rome,  1 647,  4to. 
4.  He  was  concerned  in  tbe  American  plants  of  Hernan- 
dez, Rome,  1661^  fol.  ftg.  5.  A  Dissertation  on  tbePor-- 
pura,  in  Latin;  a  piece  much  esteemed,  but  become 
scarce,  was  reprinted  at  Kiel,  1675,  4to,  with  notes  by 
]>aniel  Major,  a  German  physician.  The  first  edition  is  of 
1616,  4tO.* 

COLONNA  (Faancis),  a  Venetian  dominican,  who 
died  May  17,  1620,  in  bis  eightieth  year,  is  chiefly 
known  by  a  searce  book,  entitled  *<  Poliphili  Hypneroto* 
lOachia,^*  Vehice,  1499,  fol.  There  is  an  edition  of  1545, 
bat  none  of  1467  ;  the  copies  which  pass  for  that  edition^ 
Ikre  of  one  or  the  other  above  mentioned  editions ;  and  the 
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mistake  has  arisen  from  the  last  leaf,  which  contained  the 
date  of  the  impressions,  being  taken  out,  and  the  last  but 
one  left ;  on  which  is  the  date  of  the  time  when  the  work 
was  written.  It  is  a  romance  filled  with  mythological 
learning,  of  very  little  value  hut  for  its  scarcity  and  whim- 
sical composition,  and  has  been  translated  .into  French:  by 
John  Martin,  Paris,   1561,  fol. ' 

COLOTIUS.     See  COLOCCI. 

COLRANE.     See  HARE, 

COLSTON  (Edward),  a  person  ever  memorable  for 
bis  benefactions  and  charities,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Colston,  esq.  an  eminent  Spanish  merchant  in  Bristol, 
and  born  in  that  city  Nov.  2,  1636.  He  was  brought  up 
to  trade,  and  resided  some  time  in  Spain  with  his  brothers, 
two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  murdered  there  by  assassins*. 
He  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  from  his  parents,  which 
received  continual  additions  from  the  fortunes  of  his  bre- 
thren ;  all  of  whom,  though  numerous,  he  survived.  This 
family  substance  he  increased  immensely  by  trade ;  and 
having  no  near  relations,  he  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  it 
in  acts  of  charity  and  beneBcence.  In  1691  he  built  upon 
his  own  ground,  at  the  charge  of  about  2500/.  St.  Michael's- 
bill  alms-houses  in  Bristol ;  and  endowed  tliem  with  land's, 
of  the  yearly  rent  of  282/.  3^.  4c/.  The  same  year  he  gave 
houses  and  lands,  without  Temple-gate  in  that  city,  to 
the  society  of  merchants  for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  six  poor  old  decayed  sailors,  to  the  yearly  value  of  24/. 
In  .1696  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple-street 
in  the  same  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  school  and 
dwelling-house  for  a  master,  to  instruct  forty  boys,  who 
are  also  to  be  clothed,  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  church-catechism.  The  estate  given  for  this  cha- 
rity amounted  to  80/.  yearly,  clear  of  all  charges.  In 
1702  he  gave  500/.  towards  rebuilding  queen  Elizabeth's 
hospital  on  the  College-green  in  Bristol;  and  for  the 
clothing  and  educating  of  six  boys  there,  appropriated  an 

*  There  is  a  traditioD,  that  when  Mr.  them  safe  home,  they  would  wipe  off 

ColttoD  and  his  two  brothers  were  io  Uiat  aspersion.    Upon  which,  two  of 

Spain,  in  their  disputes  with  the  Papists  them  were  poisoned,  to  prevent  their 

it  was  often  objected  to  them,  "  That  return ;  but  their  elder  brother,   Mr. 

the  reformed  religion  produced  no  ex-  Kdward  Oolston,  escaped.    Such  is  the 

amples  of  great  and  charitable  beue-  tradition :  but  it  is  more  certain,  .that 

factions ;"  to  which  they  were  wont  to  one  or  both  of  them,  were  atsauinatsd 

reply,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  bring  by  bandittis  or  braroes. 

1  Diet  Hiit.-->riraboscbi. 
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estate  of  60/.  a  year,  clear  of  charges,  besides  10/.  fqr 
placing  out  the  boys  apprentices.  In  1708  he  settled  his 
great  benefaction  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Augustine  in  Bristol, 
consisting  of  a  master,  two  ushers,  and  one  hundred  boys; 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  boys,  he  gave  an  estate  of 
13  9/.  15^.  6  id.  a  year.  The  charge  of  first  setting  up  this 
hospital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
amounted,  it  is  said,  to  about  i  1,000/.  He  gave  also  6/. 
yearly  to  the  minister  of  AlUSaints  in  Bristol,  for  reading 
prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuesday  morning*  throughout 
the  year,  and  I/,  a  year  to  the  clerk  and  sexton :  also  6L 
a  year  for  ever,  for  a  monthly  sermon  and  prayers  to  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate  there ;  and  20/.  yearly  for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  ser- 
mons in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  subjects  appointed  by  him* 
self.  The  subjects  are  these:  the  Lent  fast;  against 
atheism  and  infidelity ;  the  catholic  church ;  the  excel- 
lence of  the  church  of  England  ;  the  powers  of  the  church ; 
baptism ;  confirmation ;  confession  and  absolution ;  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome;  enthusiasm  and  superstition ; 
restitution ;  frequenting  the  divine  service ;  frequent  com- 
munion; thepassionofour  blessed  Saviour.  He  bestowed, 
lastly,  upwards  of  2000/.  in  occasional  charities  and  bene- 
&ctions  to  churches  and  charity-schools,  all  within  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Beyond  that  city  his  benefactions  were 
equally  liberal.  He  gave  6000/.  for  the  augmentation  of 
sixty  small  livings,  on  the  following  terms :  Any  living 
that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne^s  bounty  might  have  this 
'  too,  on  condition  that  every  parish,  which  did  receive  this, 
should  .be  obliged  to  raise  1 00/.  to  be  added  to  the  100/. 
raised  by  Colston  :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  grant  of 
this  bounty.  He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  in 
London  2000/.  with  which  was  purchased  an  estate  of  100/. 
a  year,  which  is  settled  on  that  hospital ;  and  he  left  to 
the  same,  by  ^11,  500/.  To  Christ's  hospital,  at  several 
times,  )000/.  and  lOOO/.  more  by  will.  To  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Thomas  and  Bethlehem  500/.  each.  To  the  workhouse 
without'Bisbopsgate,  200/.  To  the  society  for  propagat- 
ing the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  300/.  He  built  an  alms-^ 
bouse  for  six  poor  people  at  Shene  in  Surry,  and  left  very 
handsome  legacies  to  Mortlake  in  the  same  county,  where 
be  died  :  viz.  45/.  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  year^ 
after  hi^  death,  for  clothing  and  educating  twelve  boys  and 
twelve  girls  in  that  place ;  and  also  85/.  he  being  so  many 
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yefir?  oid,  to  eigbty^five  poor  men  and  women  there,  to 
tacb  l/.  to  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  his  deeease.  He 
gave  lOQi^  peranDnm,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  year? 
after  hia  death,  and  to  be  distributed  by  the  direction  of 
his  executors :  either  to  place  out  every  year  tea  boya  ap-» 
prentices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  setting  up  ten  young 
tradesmen,  to  each  10/.  He  gave  likewise  to  eighteea 
charity-schools  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  to  be  con* 
tinued  to  them  for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  to  each 
school  yearly  51.  Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a 
church  at  Manchester  in  Lancashire  20/.  and  towards  the 
buildiag  of  a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire  SOL 

Besides  these  known  and  public  benefactions,  he  gave 
away  every  year  large  sums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together ;  and  the  preacher  of  bis  funeral  sermon 
informs  u$,  that  these  did  not  fail  much  short  of  his  public. 
lu  all  his  charities,  Colston  seems  to  have  possessed  ne 
small  share  of  judgment ;  for,  among  other  instances  of  it, 
he  never  gave  any  thing  to  common  beggars,  but  he  al<* 
ways  ordered,  that  poor  house- keepers,  sick  and  decayed 
persons,  should  be  sought  out  as  the  fittest  chjectB  of  his 
charity.  We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  though  cha* 
rity  was  this  gentleman's  shining  vittne,  yet  he  possessed 
other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  temperance,  meekness,  evenness  of  temper,  patience^ 
and  mortification.  He  always  looked  cheerful  Had  plea« 
saat,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition,  and  re- 
markably ctrcuaaspect  in  all  his  actions.  Some  years  be» 
fore  his  decease,  he  retired  from  business,  and  came  and 
lived  at  London,  and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry,  where  he  bad 
a  country  seat.  Here  he  died  Oct.  11,  1721,  almost  S6  } 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  AlUsaints,  Bristol,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  sure  enu- 
merated his  public  charities,  mentioned  in  this  aiticle.  Hia 
fiftiieral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Harcourt,  and  printed 
at  London  the  same  year.  ^ 

(X>LUCCIO  (Salvtato),  an  ancient  baliati  poet  and 
philosopher,  waa  bom  at  Stignano  in  Pesoia,  in  1330.r 
His  fisther,  who  was  in  the  army,  beiag  imFolred  ia  the 
troubles  of  his  country,  was  obliged  to  letine  to  Bologna, 
where  Cohiccio  was  educated,  or  rather  where  he  taught 
himself  for  some  time  without  a  master.     It  appears  indeed 
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from  ft  letter  which  he  wit>te  to  Bernardo  di  Moglo,  that 
he  did  not  apply  hittiseif  to  the  cultiration  of  polite  literal 
ture  till  he  was  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  that  it  was 
then  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  attended  the  public  lectures 
of  the  father  of  the  ;above  Bernardo.     By  his  own  father^s 
request,  he  afterwards  studied  law,  but  on  his  death  quitted 
that  profession  for  eloquence  and  poetry.     It  is  not  stated 
when  he  left  Bologna,  nor  when  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Florence ;  hot  in  ISe'J,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
we  find  him  the  colleague  of  Francis  Bruin,  as  apostolicri 
aecretary  to  pope  Urban  V,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
quitted  this  emptoyttent  when  Urban  went  to  France.     He 
quitted  at  the  same  time  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  mar- 
ried a  lady  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.     His  repntatioii 
for  knowledge  and  eloquence  procured  him  the  greatest 
ofiiers  from  popes,  emperors,  and  kings ;  but  his  love  for 
bis  native  country  made  him  prefer,  to  the  most  brilltant 
prospects,  the  office  of  diancellor  iA  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  ^conferred  oo  him  in  137  If,  and  which  he 
filled  very  bonourably  for  thirty  years.    The  letters  he 
wrote  appeared  so  striking  to  John  Galeas  Visconci,  then 
at  war  with  the  republic,  that  be  declared  one  letter  of 
Coliiccto's  to  be  more  nuseUevcns  to  his  cause  than  the  ef* 
forts  of  a  thousand  Florentine  knights. 

In  the  midst  of  his  more  sertons  fonctions,  he  fonnd 
leisure  to  cultivate  poetry,  and  particularly  to  make  a  col- 
lectien  of  ancient  manuscripts,  in  which  he  was  so  success* 
ful,  that  at  his  death  his  library  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
volumes,  a  princely  collection  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  Hb  oontcnaporaries  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
the  highest  adnuFation,  as  a  aeeond  Cicero  and  Virgil ;  but 
althongh  modem  critics  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  character, 
his  Letters,  tlie  only  part  of  his  works  which  are  primed, 
evidently  prove  him  a  man  of  learning  and  research,  and 
ao  inconsiderable  contributor  to  the  revival  of  letters.  He 
died  May  4,  1406 ;  and  his  remaifis,  after  being  decorated 
with  a  crown  of  iaorel,  were  interred  with  extraordinary 
pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  de  Fiore. 

Colttccio  wots  the  antfaor  of  the  following  works,  MS  co^ 
|HC9  of  most  of  which  am  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  li- 
brary :  i .  **  De  Fato  et  Fortuna."  2.  «*  Dc  sseculo  et 
rieligione."  8.  <<  De  nobititate  iegum  et  ftiedicinfle."  4. 
^^  Tractatus  de  Tyraniu>."  ^.  ^^  Tractatus  quod  medici 
eloqueotiae  studeant,  et  d^  verecundia  an  sit  virtus  aut 
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Titiuro."  6.  De  laboribus  Herculis.**  7.  "  Historia  de 
casu  bominis.^'  8.  **  De  arte  dictandi."  9.  "  Certamen 
Fortuna."  10.  <*  Declamationes/'  11.  **  Invectiva  in 
Antoniiim  Luscum.**  12.  *^  Phyllidis  querimonis."  13. 
"  £clog8B  octo."  -1 4.  ^  Carmina  ad  Jacobum  Allegretturo.*' 
1 4.  "  Sonetti."  And,  lastly,  various  "  Epistks.^'  Of  thesej 
except  the  Epistles,  the  only  article  published  is  his  trea- 
tise ^*  De  nobilitate  legum,"  &c.  Venice,  1642.  His 
'^  Epistles*'  have  appeared  in  two  editions,  the  one  by 
Mehus,  Florence,  1741,  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes; 
the  other  by  Lami,  in  the  .same  year :  but  Mazzuchelii 
remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  both  collections,  as 
they  do  not  contain  the  same  epistles.  Some  of  Coluccio's 
poems  have  appeared  in  various  collections  of  Italian  poe- 
try*  * 

COLUMBA  (St.),  renowned  in  Scotch  history  as  the 
founder  of  a  monastery  at  Icolmkill,  and  the  chief  agent 
in  converting  the  northern  Picts,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
where  be  was  a  pri6st  and  abbot,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Gartjan,  in  the  county  of  Tyrconnel,  in  521. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  565,  he  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  received  from  Bridius,  the  son  of  Meilochon,  the  then 
reigning  king  of  the  Picts,  and  bis  people,  the  island  of 
Hij,  or  Hy,  one  of  the  Western  Isles,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  him  Icolmkill,  and  became  the  famous 
burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  There  he*  built  a  . 
monastery,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot,  and  which  for  se-  . 
veral  ages  continued  to  be  the  chief  seminary  of  North 
Britain.  Columba  acquired  here  such  influence,  that  nei- 
ther king  or  people  did  any  thing  without  his  consent.  Here 
be  died  June  9,  597,  and  his  body  was  buried  on  the 
island;  but,  according  to  some  Irish  writers,  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Down  in  Ulster,  and  laid  in  the  same 
vault  with  the  remains  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridgit.  From 
this  monastery  at  lona,  of  which  some  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  and  another,  which  he  bad  before  founded  in  Ire- 
land, sprang  many  other  monasteries,  and  a  great  many 
eminent  men ;  but  such  are  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
revolutions  of  society,  that  this  island,  which  was  once 
*^  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  . 
clans  and  rovuig  barbarians  derived  the  benefits,  of  know^  , 
ledge^   and  the    blessings  of  religion,^*    had,    when  Dr. 

I  OinguopA  Hi»t  Litt  d'ltalie,  toI.  III.  ch.  17.— Shepherd^s  Lif«  of  Posf  io.^ 
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;^fah86ii  iitiitA  H  in  177$,  <'  fio  ^chbbl  f6r  edii^atiofi,  Mr 
UtApiB  for  f^or^bip,  Only  t#0  inhtiblttnts  thst  could  spe^    ^ 
English,  &nd  tiot  on6  thftt  GdUld  Wtitt  bt  feftd." ' 

COLUMBAt^US  (St.)»  another  eoAihetit  ttii^sioMrjr  fbr 
tb^  propagatiofi  Of  the  ChristiaO  religioh  in  the  sixth  ceti- 
ttit^,  v^tLS  A  native  of  IreUrtd  kcdotditig  to  Joniis,  who  i^rote 
his  lifSe,  sir  J&nies  Warn,  atid  otbefs ;  but  Mackenzie  ftiaitl- 
Uitin  that  h^  wtifl  a  North  Britdtl.  From  eitbei"  Scotland  Or 
Ireland,  bowevcr,  he  weiit  into  England,  tvbere  he  conti- 
titled  sottie  time,  diid  in  569  proceeded  t6  France,  ahd 
founded  the  monk^tery  of  Luxerii,  near  fiesangon,  which 
ht  goirerhed  daring  twetity  J^ears.  In  39S  We  find  hita 
engaged  \ti  a  cofitroversy  with  pope  Gregory  concemiiig 
die  proper  time  of  keepihg  Easter,  which  w&^  then  a  fre- 
quent obj^f  of  dispute;  but  Columbatius  At  last  sub- 
tliittfid  to  the  court  Of  Rofnfe.  After  so  ibng  residence  in 
France,  b^  wait  batii^hed  for  ceHsilririg  th6  inimoralitie?' of 
Tbeodoric  and  bis  queen.  H^  then  went  to  Switzerla/id^ 
where  he  was  kiildly  reaetVed  by  Tb^odebert,  king  of  th&t 
.  country,  and  was  successful  in  converting  the  pagans ;  but 
the  Swiss  army  being  defe^t^d  by  the  Frefich,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  Italy,  where,  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  the  Lotribards,  he  founded,  in  613,  th^  abbey  A 

of  Bobio,  neir  Naples.     Over  this  monastery  he  presided  ^ 

but  a  short  titbe,  dying  Nov.  21,  61^.  Authors  are  not 
Agreed  as  to  the  order  of  monks  to  which  Columbanus  be- 
longed, but  it  is  certain  that  his  disciples  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  4b^  Beuedlctihes.  His  works  are  printed  in  the 
Bibl.  Patrum,  and  consist  of  monastic  rules,  sermons,  po« 
ems,  letters,  &c.  * 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher),   a  Genoese,    atjd  fr6-  , 

quently  mentioned  in  history  as  th6  discoverer  of  America^ 
was  bom  iA  1442.  Ferdinand  his  son,  who  wrote  his  life^ 
would  suggtet  to  us,  that  he  was  descended  frorix  an  ^A^^ 
eient  and  considerable  family ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
tibat  his  ikther  was  a  wocdcomber,  and  that  he  himself  was 
of  the  sftme  trade,  till,  by  having  beefi  at  seat,  he  h^^d  ^q^ 
quired  a  taste  for  navigation.  In  his  early  ye^rs  be  uppU^^ 
mntself  much  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  astronomy  ^ 
Pavia,  iti  order  to  understand  cosmography :  st:nd  learnt  to\ 
draw,  in  order  to  describe  lands,  and  set  down  cosmogra^ 

*  MMfconste'i  Scdtuh  irrlteri.^Cftvt,  vol.  L-u,Btitlet»«  liiet  tf  thto  Siihif,^ 
Britannia  Saiicta.<— Tanner.— Johosoa't  Joorney  to  Uie  W«s;crq  |»lfft  ' 
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phical  bodies,  plains,  or  roundk.  He  went  to  ^ea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen :  his  first  voyages  were  to  those  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  frequented  by  the  Genoese  \  after  which 
he  took  a  voyage  to  Iceland ;  and  proceeding  still  further 
uorth,  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle. 
After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  service  of  a  famous 
sea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  family,  who, commanded 
a  small  squadron  fitted  out  at  his  owa  expence ;  and  by 
cruising  against  the  Mahometans  and  Venetians,  the  rivals 
of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  re- 
putation. With  him  Columbus  continued  for  several  years, 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  his  experience 
as  a  jailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement,  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  his  ship  took  fire,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  first 
grappled.  Columbus  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hold 
of  a  floating  oar,  and  by«the  support  of  it,  and  his  dexte- 
rity in  swimming,  reached  the  shore,  though  above  t^o 
leagues  distant. 

.  .After  this  disaster  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he  married 
a  jdaughter  of  Barthdomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the  captains 
employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations,  and 
who  had  discovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo 
and  Madeira,  and  by  getting  possession  of  his  journals  ao^d 
charts,  Columbus  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of 
visiting  unknown  countries.  He  first  made  a  voyage  to 
Madeira ;  and  continued  during  several  years  to  trade  with 
that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Gui- 
nea, and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  hsMd 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  By  these  means  he 
sqipu  became  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europf . 
At^is  time  the  great  pbject  of  discovery  was  a  passage  by 
se^.jto  the  East  Indies,  which  was  at. last  accomplished  by 
t|iej[^(>rtugueae,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
dan£[er  and  tediousness  .of  the  passage,  however,  induced 
C.6iiim(jius  to  consider  whether  a  shorter  and  morie  direct 
passage  to  these  regions  might  not  be  found  outf  audat 
length  he  became  convinced  that,  by  sailing  across  tlks 
Atlantic  jOgean,  directly  towards  the  West,  new  countries, 
wbic&  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  In- 
dia, must  infallibly  be  discovered.  In  1474,  he  commu- 
nicated his  ideas  on  this  subject  to  one  Paul,  a  phyaician 
in  Florence,  a  man  eminent  for  hus  knowledge  in  cosm(^- 
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graphy^  who  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  tba 
plan,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  aa 
undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which,  must  redound  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 
Columbus,  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  system,  was 
impatient  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to  se- 
cure the  patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  of 
Europe,  capable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprize.     He 
applied  first  to  the  republic  of  Genoa;  afterwards  to  the 
courts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England,  successively,  but 
met  with  a  variety  of  mortifying  interruptions.     At  last  his 
project  was  so  far  countenanced  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and 
queen  Isabella,  that  our  adventurer  set  sail  with  three  small 
ships,  the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000/. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from  the 
mutinoiis  and  timid  disposition  of  his  men.     He  was  the 
first  who  observed  the  variation  of  the  compass,  which  threw 
the  sailors  into  the  utmost  terror.     For  ^his  phenomenon 
Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent  a  reason,  which,  though  it 
did  not  satisfy  himself,  yet  served  to  dispel  their  fears,  or 
silence  their  murmurs.     At  last,  however,  the  sailors  lost 
all  patience ;  and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promise  so- 
lemnly, that  in  case  land  was  not  discovered  in  three  days, 
he  should  return  to  Europe.     That  very  night,  howev^r^ 
the  island  of  San  Salvador  was  discovered,  and  the  sailors- 
were  then  as  extravagant'in  the  praise  of  Columbus  as  they 
had  before  been  insolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  pardon^ 
and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  heaven 
with  more  than  human  sagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  concep- 
tion of  all  former  ages.      Havii)g  visited  several  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  settled  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  he 
again  set  sail  for  Spain ;  and  after  escaping  great  dangers 
from  violent  tempests,  arrived  at  the  pore  of  Palos  on  the* 
iStbof  March  1493. 

As^oon  as  Columbus's  ship  was  discovered  apprpadiing, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  where 
they  received  the  admiral  with  royal  honours.  The  court 
was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  Columbus  tQot:  care  immediately 
to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  were 
no  less  delighted  than  astonished  with  this  unexpected 
event,  and  gave  orders  for  conducting  him  into  the  city 
with  all  imaginable  pomp;  receivit]|^  him  clad  in  their 
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royal  rdb«ft|  and  seated  on  a  throne  under  a  magnificent 
canopy^r  Notwithstanding  all  this  respect,  bo\Tever,  Co* 
Inmbus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  snccessfnh 
The  colonists  he  afterwards  carried  over  were  to  the  last 
degree  unreasonable  and  unoianageable;  so  that  be  was 
obliged  to  use  some  severities  with  them ;  and  complaints 
were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  against  him  for  cruelty. 
On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus;  with 
orders,  in  case  he  found  the  charge  of  maUadministration 
proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  office  of  gover«^ 
nor  of  Hispanida.  The  consequence  of  this  was^  that  Co* 
lumbus  was  sent  to  Spain  in  chains*  From  these,  however^ 
be  was  freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  bad  an  oppor« 
tunity  granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He  was, 
however,  deprived  of  all  power;  and  notwithstanding  hie 
greslt  services,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  agreement  between 
bim  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  never  could  obtain  the  foU 
filment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty.  At  last,  disgusted  witb 
the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  bad  serv^  with  such 
fidelity  and  success,  and  exhausted  with  fatigues,  he  died 
May  2»tb,  1506. 

Ferdinand,  who  bad  slighted  bis  well-founded  claims 
when  living,  bestowed  nppn  him  funeral  honours,  and  con* 
firmed  to  his  children  their  hereditary  rights.  Columbua 
Was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  and  on  bis  tomb  was 
engraven  an  epitaph,  in  memory  of  his  renowned  actions 
and  discovery  of  a  New  World,  which,  in  justice,  ought 
to  have  been  denominated  Columbia,  in  order  that  the 
name  might  for  ever  excite  the  remembrance  of  the  hero 
who,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  succeeded  in  realizing  a 
prefect,  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  chimera  of 
a  disturbed  imagination. 

Justiniahus,  in  bis  curious  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Psal- 
ter,- 1516,  of  which  a  beautiful  copy  is  preserved  in  the 
Cracherode  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  has  intto« 
duced,  by  way  of  commentary  on  Ps.  xix.  4,  *^  their  words 
are- gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  eartb,^'  a  very  curioaa 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Columbus,  an  account  of  his  dbcovery 
of  America,  and  also  a  description  of  the  inhabitaivts^  par«« 
ticulariy  of  the  female  native  Americans.  But  before  the 
Reader  can  completely  allow  the  praise  of  original  disco* 
very  to  Columbiis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  peruse  with  at« 
tention  our  article  of  JMartin  Behem^  where  bb  claims- upft 
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powerfully  controverted.  Don  Ferdioand  Columbus,  the 
son  of  Cbristopbery  and  writer  of  his  life,  entered  into  the 
ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the 
Columbine  Library.     He  died  in  1560. ' 

COLUMBUS  (Don  Bartholomew),  brother  of  Chris- 
topher, acquired  a  reputation  by  the  sea-charts  and  the 
spheres,  which  he  made  in  a  superior  manner,  considering 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  passed  from  Italy  to 
Portugal  before  his  brother,  whose  tutor  he  had  been  in 
cosmography.  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  his  nephew, 
says,  that  his  uncle  having  embarked  for  London,  was 
taken  by  a  corsair,  who  carried  him  into  an  unknown  coun* 
try,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress, 
from  which  he  delivered  himself  by  making  charts  for  navi- 
gation ;  and,  having  ama^tsed  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
he  went  to  England,  presented  to  the  king  a  map  of  the 
world  in  his  own  method,  explained  to  him  the  plan  his 
brother  had  formed  of  striking  much  farther  forward  on 
the  ocean  than  bad  ever  yet  been  done  :  the  prince  iu- 
treated  him  to  invite,  over  ChristQpher,  promising  to  de- 
fray the  whole  expence  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  latter 
had  already  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  crown  of 
Castile.  Part  of  this  story,  and  especially  the  proposal 
made  by  the  king  of  En<^land,  seems  totally  without  founda- 
tion :  but  it  appears  that  Bartholomew  had  a  share  in  the 
bounty  bestowed  on  Christopher  by  the  king  of  Castile ; 
and  in  1493  these  two  brothers,  and  Diego  Columbus, 
who  was  the  third,  were  ennobled.  Don  Bartholomew 
underwent  with  Christopher  the  fatigues  and  dangers  inse- 
parable from  such  long  voyages*  as  those  in  which  they  both 
engaged,  and  built  the  town  of  St.  Domingo.  He  (lied  in 
1514,  possessed  of  riches  and  honours.  ^ 

COLUMELLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderatus),  a  native 
of  Spain,  was  a  Latin  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  flourished  under  the  Roman  Empemr  Ch:u- 
dius,  about  the  year  of  Christ  42  ;  and  has  left  some  books 
upon  agriculture,  and  a  ''  Treatise  upon  Trees."  Theso 
works  are  curious  and  valuable,  as  well  for  their  matter  as 

>  Life  hy  bis  son,  written  aibout  1530,  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation, 
Ftris,  1681,  9  vols.  12ino. — DelUpairiatU  Colombo,  Florence,  1808,  in  the 
Turin  Memoirs. — Robertson's  Hi<t.  of  America. — Inquiry  into  the  Di'scorery 
of  America  by  Dr.  Williams,  Svo,  1791. — Charactt:r  of  Coluinbiis,  tieut.  Mag. 
vol.  LXI.  p.  1104.    See  also  art.  Bbulm,  in  this  Diciionary. 
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ptyle,  which  latter  is  thought  by  some  to  be  not  very  remote 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age.  They  have  usually 
been  published  with  the  **  Scriptores  de  re  rustica."  * 

COLUMNA  (Gin'),  was  a  native  of  Messina  in  Sicily, 
who  followed  Edward  I.  into  England,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.-  About  the  year  1287  he  compiled  a  chro- 
*nicle  in  36  books,  and  wrote  several  historical  tracts  in  re- 
lation to  England.  His  most  curious  work  is,  **  The  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Troy,"  in  Latin,  Cologne  1477,  4to, 
and  Strasbourg  1486,  fol.  These  editions  are  very  scarce, 
as  are  the  Italian  ti*anslations  1*481,  Venice,  in  fol.  and 
li'Iorence  1610,  4to;  but  the  edition  of  Naples  1655,  4to, 
is  not  so  rare.* 

COLUTHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  qf  Lycopolis, 
a  city  of  Thebais,  in  Upper  Egypt,  of  whose  parentage  or 
education  nothing  is  recorded ;  but  w6  learn  from  Suidas 
that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anastusius,  who  succeeded 
Zeno  in  the  government  of  the  Eastern  empire,  about  th^ 
year  491.  He  wrote  Caledonics,  Persies,  and  Encomia'; 
but  none  of  his  works  now  remain,  except  the  "  Rape  of 
Helen,*'  and  that  in  a  mutilated  state  It  is  not,  however, 
destitute  of  imagery,  and  is  adocned  by  a  variety  of  striking 
and  expressive  epithets,  although  we  may  infer  from  i^ 
that  the  true  poetic  spirit  had  then  ceased  to  flourish.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  is  that  by  Aldus,  8vo,  without  a 
date,  filong  with  Quintus  Calaber;  and  the  last,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  by  Harles,  1776,  8^vo,  but  the  best  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Lanness,  Gr.  &  Lat.  1747,  8vo.  The 
Italians  and  French  have  good  translations  in  their  re- 
$pective  languages,  and  there  are  three  in  English ;  the 
•first  by  sir  Edward  Sherborne  in  1701,  valuable  chiefly  for 
his  learned  notes  ;  the  second  partly  by  Fawkes,  and  partly 
by  a  nameless  coadjutor,  in  1780;  and  the  third,  inferior 
to  that  of  Fawkes,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  was  published 
in  1786.* 

^  GOLWIL  (Alexander),  a  Scotch  divine  and  poet,  was 
born  near  iSt.  Andrew'^s  in  Fifeshire,  1620,^  and  educated 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  D.  D.  and  was  settled  minister  at  D}*sart.  In  1662  he 
compliedwith  the  act  of  v>niforjmity,  and  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in*  the  rQom  of 

'  Mbreri.— Fahric.  Bibl.  Lat.— Saxii  Onoroist. 

9  Morcri. — D.ct.  Hist 
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Dr.  Leighloo,  promoted  to  the  see  of  DuniUaiie.  He* 
wsote  several  controversial  tracts,  most  of  which  are  now 
forgotten  ^  but  that  which  particularly  recommends  him  loi 
the  notice  of  the  public,  is  a  humorous  poem  entitled. 
^'  Scotch  Hudibras/'  written  in  the  manner  of  Butler. 
This  book  gave  great  offence  to  the  pre&byterians ;  but 
4lil],  although  little  known  in  England,  is  well  esteemed.- 
in  Scotland. .    He  died  at  Edinburgh  1676,  aged  ^8. 

This  account,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  appeared 
in  the  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and  we  suspect  i$r 
erroneous,  unless  there  were  two  Colwijs,  or  Golvils,  who 
both  wrote  in  imitation  of  Butler.     In.  1691  one  Samu^ei: 
Colvii  published,  at  London,  "  The  mock  poem>  or  the- 
Whig's  supplication,'*  12mo.^ 

COMBEFIS  (Francis),  a  learned  Dominican^  was  .bon\* 
in  1605  at  Marmande,  and  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  piety.     The  clergy  of  France  appointed  him  a  pension. 
9f  1000  llvrea  in  1650,  as  a  reward  for  bis  merit,  and  9x\. 
encouragement  to  complete  those  editions  of  the  Greek 
fiftthers   which  have  procured  him  a  name.     He  died  at- 
Paris  March  23,  1679,.  aged  74.     He  published  the  works 
of  St  Amphilochus,  St.  Methodius,  St.  Andrew  of  Crete^ 
and  several  opuscula  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  an  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  fathers,  3  vols,  fctlio,  Gr.  and  Lat.    He 
also  contributed  to  the  edition  of  the  Byzantine  history, 
*'  Historic  Bizant.  Script,  post  Theopiianem,"  1685,  folio ; 
and  there  is  a  library  of  the  fathers  by  him,  for  the  preach* 
ers,  1662,  8  vols,  folio,  and  other  works.     The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  laborious  writer  is  the  inelegance  of  his  Latii^ 
style,  which  renders  some  of  his  translations  obscure.' 
.  COMBER  (Thomas),  dean  of  Durham,  the  son  of  James^ 
Comber^,  and  Mary  Burton,  who,  when  she  married  hia 
father  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Edward  Hampden  of  Wester- 
ham  in  Kent,  was  born  at  Westerham  March  19,   1644, 
and  was  the  last  child  baptised  in  that  parish  church  ac-. 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  before  those 
rites  were  prohibited  by  the  usurping  powers.     His  fathef 
was  so  persecuted  in  that  tumultuous  period,  for  his  loyaU 
ty,  as  to  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders,  leaving 
1ms  son  entirely  under  the  care  of  his  mother.     His  early, 
education  he  received  at  the  school  of  Westerham,  undef 

1  Last  edit  of  thii  Dict.^Inring*s  Lires  of  ibe  Scotch  Poets.— Camplieirt 
iDtrodiictioD  to  tbo  History  of  Scotiih  Foetry. 
.f  ]tforow«rnPi6U  Hill.-^^a9«  (MoiMticoi|. 
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the  rev.  Thmmtt  Wehar,  a  teacker  of  pe^  as  wdl  at 
learning.  Here  hit  progreift  was  ao  sapid  that  he  could 
read  aod  write  Greek  before  he  was  ten  yean  old,  aiid  in 
other  respects  was  accounted  a  pupil  of  great  pimaise. 
Frem  this  place  he  removed  in  1653  to  London,  and  passed 
some  time  under  ^.  schoolmaster,  a  distant  relation,  but 
without  adding  much  to  his  stock  of  knowledgey  and  in 
1656  returned  to  his  first  inaster  at!  Westerfaam,  and  on  hie 
death,  read  Greek  and  Latin,  for  a  year,  assisted  by  the, 
rev/Wiliiam  Holjand. 

In  1659  he  was  admitted  of  Sidney- Sussex  college,  Oaai« 
bridge,  April  IS,  afier  having  completed  his  fouvteenth* 
year.  Here  be  was  under  the  care  of  tbe  rev.  £dmuiid 
Matthews,  B.  D.  senior  fellow  and  president  of  (Jse  college. 
To  this  gentleman  be  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  the 
j^ns  he  took  in  teaching  him  experimental  philosophy^ 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics^ 
nsusic,  painting,  and  even  the  oriental  languages^,  and  the- 
elements  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  His  family  having  beea 
sufferers  by  the  rebellion,  he  was  obliged  to  husband  hisliiate 
property  with  tbe  utmost  care,  and  seems  to  have  considered 
ao  exhibition  of  ten  pounds  annually  aa  a  very  ^mportanl( 
acquisition ;  because  with  the  addition  of  five  pounds  frooa 
a  private  benefactor,  he  informs  us,  ^^il  enabled  him  to  live 
very  well,  and  from  that  time,  be  put  his  parents  to  no 
other  expence,  but  that  of  providing  him  his  clothes  ond 
books.*'  In  January  1 6  68  be  was  chosen  scholar  of  th^ 
house,  with  another  pension  of  five  pounds  per  &miumi 
which  cheered  an  caconomist  of  such  bumble  expectations 
with  the .  prospect  of  absolute  plenty.  Having  been  ad* 
initted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Jan*  21^  1669,  he  now  in.-* 
dulged  the  natural  wish  of  a  young  scholar^  to  continue  ia 
the  university,  and  was  led  to  entertain  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  felh>wship,  either  in  his  own  college,  or  in  St.  .lobn'a,  the 
master  of  which,  Dr.  Gunning,  had  made  him  many  pro* 
mises ', '  but  these  proving  abortive,  and  the  ten  pound  ex« 
bibition  being  withdrawn  (which  did  not  comc)  from  the 
college,  but  from  a  fund  raised  by  certain  Kentifih  med 
resident  in  London)  he  was  obliged  to  Ic^ave  the  uoiveiv 
stty,  and  retire  to  bis  father's  bouse  In  this  sttuatioiiy 
however,  he  was  not  without  friends^  a  Mr.  John  Holney 
6f  Edea-bndge,  a  pious  old  gentleman,  and  his  father's 
particular  friend,  found  oi)t  his  merity  and  lOAde  Uim  ^ 
handsome  present,  with  a  ipequest  that  he  would  ddPaw  vpoft 
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him  at  any  time  for  any  sum  he  might  want ;  and  so  many 
other  iriends  from  other  quarters  appeared,  that  Mt.  Com- 
ber never  found  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Hot- 
ney*8  munificence  in  the  future  periods  of  his  life. 

Early  in  1669,  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to  the  house  oT 
his  late  preceptCMT  Mr.  Holland,  now  rector  of  All-hallows 
Skaining,   London,  and  being  ordained  deacon  Au^.  18, 
be  read  prayers  for  Mr.  Holland,  and  employed  the  week 
in  studying  at  Sion  college.    .Soon  after  he  was  invited  to 
be  curate  to  the  rev.  Gilbert  Bennet,  who  held  the  living 
of  Stonegrave  in  Yorkshire^  and  who  promised,  if  he  liked 
Mm,  to  resign  in  his  favour  in  a  year  or  two,  as  he  was  pos-' 
sessed  of  oiher  preferment.     Having  accepted  this  ofler, 
he  was  next  year  ordained  priest  at  York  minster  by  arch- 
bishop Sterne,   and   no  objection  was  made  to  his  age 
(twenty  years)  on  account  of  his  uncommon  qualifications  -^ 
and  when  tliis  circumstance,  which  had  not  passed  unob- 
served, was  afterwiards  objected  to  the  archbishop,  as  an 
irregularity,  he  declared  he  had  found  no  reason  to  repent. 
In  1666  he  was  admitted  at  Cambridge  to  his  master^s  de- 
gree by  proxy,  the  plague  then  raging  at  the  university." 
At  Stonegrave,  his  character  having  recommended  him  t9 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Thornton  of  East-Newtoo  in  Yorkshire, 
be  was  invited  to  reside  at  that  gentleman's  house,  and  he 
^erwards  married  one  of  his  daughters.     While  he  lived 
with  this  ,fcmilvi  he  wrote  various  theological  pieces,  and 
•Iso  amused  himself  with  poetical  compositions.     In  1669 
Mr.  Bennet  resigned  the  living  of  Stonegrave,  and   Mr. 
Comber  was  inducted  in  October  of  that  year. 

Having  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  church-service,  he 
determined  to  recommend  it  to  the  public,  which  at  that 
time  was  frequently  interested  in  disputes  respecting  set 
forms  and  extempore  prayer^  and  with  this  view  published, 
about  1672,  the  tirst  part  of  his  *'  Companion  to  the  Tem- 
ple;*' in  1674  the  second  part;  and  in  1675,  the  third  part, 
of  which  a  different  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the  sub* 
lequent  editions.     In  1677,  he  was  installed  prebend  of 
Holme  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  York,  and  the  same 
year,  so  rapid  was  the  sale,  a  third  edition  of  his  ^^  Com- 
panion to  the  Temple*'  was  published,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  new  edition  of  a  very  useful  tract,  to  which  he  did 
not  put  his  name,  entitled  *^  A^jlvice  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics/' and  his  first  book  o^  »The  Right  of  Tithes,*'  &c; 
against  Elw<]fdd"&e  <^uftker^*  aAtt  also  without  his  name. 
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The  same  year  appeared  bis  **  Brief  Discourse  on  the 
Offices  of  Baptism^  Catechisj^i,  and  Confirmation/'  dedi- 
cMed  to.Tillotscn.     In  1678  the  living  of  Thornton  be- 
coming vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  sir  Hugh  Choi- 
meley ;  and  as  this  place  was  only  ten. miles  from  Stone- 
grave,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  dispensation 
from^the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  also  created  him, 
by  patent,  D.  D.     In  1680  we  find  him  combating  an  ad-, 
versary,  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  far  more  considerable 
than  Elwood,  namely,  John  Selden,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  abilities.      In .  confutation   of  Selden*s  • 
*^  History  of  Tithes,"  he  now  published  the  first  part  of 
his  *^  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Divine  right  of  Tithes," 
and  in  1681,  the  second  part     Some  time  in  this  year, 
he  published  a  tract,  entitled  *^  Religion  and  Loyalty," 
which  he  informs  us  was  intended  to  convince  the  duke  of 
York,  that  no  person  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  England 
ought  to  embrace  popery  ;  and  to  persuade  the  people  of 
England  not  to  alter  the  succession.     As  in  this  pamphlet 
he  seemed  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he  was. 
attacked  by  the  popular  party  as  an  enemy  to  freedom ; 
but  his  biographer  has  defended  him  with  success  against, 
such  charges.    ^  ^ 

Some  inferior  preferments,   obtained  by  Dr.  Comber, 
were  followed  (in  1683)  by  a  grant  of  the  dignity  of  pre- 
centor of  York.     He  was  in  this  situation  when  a  series  of  • 
imprudent  and  arbitrary  measures  roused  that  national, 
spirit  which  drove  James  II.  from  his  throne.     The  pre* 
centor  was  not  slow  in  promoting  this  spirit ;  and,  when, 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  had  been  called  to  the 
throne,  he  vindicated  the  legality  of  the  new  government 
against  the  calumnies  of  the  Tory  party.     His  patriotiq 
exertions  were  not  unrewarded ;  for  he  was  promoted  in 
1.691  to  the  valuable  deanry  of  Durham,  partly  by  the  in«> 
terest  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  but  was  not  a  little  a£Pected 
in  owing  the  vacancy  to  the  deprivation  of  bis  friend  Dr. 
Dennis  Grenville,  a  nonjuror.     He  would  probably  have^ 
been  at  length  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  had  not 
a  consumption  put  an  end  to  bis  life  in  1699,  before  he 
had  completed  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Dr.  Comber  wrote, 
1.  *' A  Scbolastical  History  of  the  primitive  and  general 
use  of  Liturgies  in  the  Christian  Church ;  together  with  aa 
Auswerto  Mr.  Davi4  Clarkson'^^  |ate  piscourse  concerning^ 
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Liturgies/*  Lond.  1690^  dedicated  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  i.  "  A  Companion  to  the  Altar ;  or,  an 
Help  to  the  worthy  Receiving  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  by 
-Discourses  and  Meditations  upon  the  whole  Communion- 
office."  3.  "  A  brief  Discourse  upon  the  Offices  of  Bap- 
tism, Catechism,  and  Confirmation,"  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Companion  to  the  Altar."  4.  "  A  Discourse  on  the 
occasional  Offices  in  the  Common  Prayer,  viz.  Matri- 
mony, Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Burial  of  the  Dead,  Church- 
jng  of  Women,  and  the  Commination."  5.  "  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Manner  and  Form  of  making  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,"  London,  1699,  8vo,  dedicated  to  archbishop 
Tenison.  6.  **  Short  Discourses  upon  the  whole  Common 
Prayer,  designed  to  inform  the  judgment,  and  excite  the 
devotion  of  such  as  daily  use  the  same  ;"  chiefly  by  way  of 
paraphrase,  London,  1684,  8vo,  dedicated  to  Anne,  prin- 
cess of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  author  was  chaplain.  7. 
^'  Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  during  the  first  four 
Centuries;  together  with  an  Appendix,  concerning  the- 
forgeries  and  errors  in  the  annals  of  Baronius,"  ibid.  1689, 
4to.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  edition  of  Fox's 
"Christus  Triumphans,"  which  appeared  in  1672,  was 
published  by  him.  From  his  correspondence,  and  from  a 
MS  account  of  his  life  left  in  his  family,  his  great  grandson; 
the  rev.  T.  Comber  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  publish- 
ed in  1799,  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D, 
some  time  dean  of  Durham ;  in  which  is  introduced  a 
candid  view  of  the  scope  and  execution  of  the  several 
works  of  Dr.  Comber,  as  well  printed  as  MS. ;  also  a  faiy 
account  of  his  literary  correspondence."  Of  this  we  have 
availed  ourselves  as  to  the  preceding  facts,  and  must  still 
refer  to  it  for  a  more  satisfactory  detail  of  Dr.  Comber'^ 
public  services  and  private  character.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  pious,  learned,  and  indefatigable  supporter  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
his  private  character  added  a  very  striking  lustre  to  hisj 
public  professions.  His  principal  works,  not  of  the  con- 
troversial kind,  are  those  he  wrote  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  liturgy,  which,  although  in  less  reputation  now  than 
formerly,  unquestionably  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  and 
rendered  the  labours  of  bis  successors  Nichols,  Wheatleyjj 
^c.  more  easy.  His  style  is  in  general  perspicuous,  bU 
though  void  of  ornament,  and  the  phraseology^  somewhat 
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peculiar ;  but  these  liturgical  commentaries  are  chieAj 
Taluable  for  the  accumulatioa  of  learned  references  and 
authorities.  As  to  his  private  character,  his  biographer 
assures  us,  that  *  *^  his  modesty  and  inambitioa  were  ainga- 
larly  remarkable.  Content  with  a.  moderate  fortune,  he 
was  desirous  of  continuing  in  a  private  station,  though 
possessed  of  abilities  and  integrity  capable  of  adorning  the 
most  exalted  and  splendid  rank.  Insensible  equally  to  the 
calls  of  ambition  and  the  allurements  of  wealth,  we  behold 
him  declining  situations  of  honour  and  emolument,  to  ob- 
tain Mfhicb  thousands  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  honour 
and  conscience.  When  the  importunity  of  bis  friends  had 
at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  lay  aside  bis  thoughts  of  con- 
tinuing in  obscurity,  and  induced  bim  to  step  forward  into 
a  more  public  life,  we  see  bim  respected  by  ali  the  great 
and  good  men  of  bis  time,  and  frequently  receiving  public 
marks  of  esteem  from  the  iips  of  royalty  itself.  The  same 
modesty  which  had  made  bim  desirous  of  continuing  in  a 
private  station,  still  adhered  to  him  when  preferred  to  an 
eminent  dignity  in  the  church :  unassuming  and  humble  in 
private  life,  in  public  be  was  dignified  without  pride,  and 
generous  without  ostentation/' 

There  was  also  another  Thomas  Comber,  D.  D.  who 
lived  in  the  same  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  bom  in  Sussex,  Jan.  1,  1575  >  ad- 
mitted scholar  of  Trinity  college.  May  1593 ;  chosen  feU 
low  of  the  same,  October  1597  ;  preferred  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle,  August  1630;  and  sworn  in  master  of  Trinity 
coUeRe,  Oct  1631.  In  1642,  he  was  imprisoned,  plundered, 
and  oeprived  of  all  his  preferments;  and  died  February 
1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  particularly  in  the  classical  aad  oriental  lan« 
guages ;  and  Neal,  the  historian  of  bis  persecutors,  bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  in  this  and 
other  respects.  He  is  here  however  noticed,  chiefly  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Biog.  Britannica,  Wood's 
Athense,  &c«  iu  which  he  is  confounded  with  the  dean  of 
Dorham,  and  said  to  have  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Belden  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  He  was,  however,  related 
.to  him,  thq  dean's  grandfather  John  Comber,  esq*  being  hki 
uncle.' 

COMBER  (Thomas),  LL.  D.  grandson  to  the  preceding 
Dr«  Comber,  dean  of  Durham,  was  educated  at  Jesus  coU 

^  Itfnnoirt  at  aborc — BireVs  Titlotson.— Of  Ihe  Dcat>  of  CarlisUi  §e9  WaI- 
kar'B  Sufiferin^f  and  hit  Fimcni  Sermon  by  Borenun,  IGJ3,  4lo. 
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l^ge^  Gaoibridge^  where  be  took  fab  degrees  of  B.  ^  1744» 
M.A.  1770,  and  LL.D.  1777.  He  wes  rector  of  Kirkby 
Mkpef  u>ii>  Yorkshire^  and  afterwards  rector  of  Morbome 
and  Buckworth  in  HimdogdcMtsbure.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning,  and  tbe  aatbor  of  several 
eontroversial  tractt,  among  wbich  are ;  1.  <<Tbe  Heathen 
iMgection  of  Cbristianitj^  in  the  first  af^  conndered,"  1747^ 
ftso.  2«  ^  An  Examination  of  a  bte  introdttclocy  Dta« 
eonrse  Gonceraing  Miraculoefi  Power,"  (^  Dr.  Middleton,  a 
IMunphlct  in  whk^  WarbnrUMi  discoveml  marks  of  genias 
and  sense,  but  with  some  puerilities.  3.  **  A  Vindmition 
of  tbe  great  Kevolution  in  England  in  1638,  &c.**  i1$9f 
3vo.  4.  '^  A  Free  and  Candid  Correspoadenee  on  tbe 
Saaner's  Letter  to  the  people  of  Engbad,  &e.  with  tbe 
Author,"  I770v  avo.  6.  ^  A  Treatise  of  Laws,  from  tbe 
Greek  of  Sylburgios's  edition  of  Theodoret,  bishop  of  C j« 
prus,  &c."  1776,  8vo.  6.  *<  Memoirs  of  die  Life  and 
I>eaib  of  the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Deputy  Wandesfoide^*' 
Cambridge,  1778,  }2wa.  Dr.  Comber  was  great  great 
grandson  to  this  nobleman.  This  last  is  a  very  corioua  and 
a  very  scaree  performance.  It  is  marked  on  the  title-page^ 
Tol.  XL  and  was  to  be  coosideied  as  the  second  rolume  oi  a 
work  publisbed  by  our  author  in  1777,  entitled  <<  A  Book 
of  lasmictions,  written  by  sir  Christopher  Waadesforde  to 
his  son,  bat  tbey  are  seldom  found  together."  Dr.  Com» 
berdied  in  1778.^ 

COMENIUS  (JoHn  Amos),  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  protestant  divine,  was  bora  in  Moravia  in  15M.  Hav-« 
mg  studied  in  several  places,  and  particularly  at  Herbor% 
he  retunied  to  bis  own  couotiy  in  1614,  and  was  nstde 
sector  of  a  college  there.  He  was  ordained  minister  in 
1416,  and  two  years  afjier  became  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Fulnec :  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  master  of  a  school 
lately  erected.  Re  then  appears  to  have  <  projected  the 
introduction  of  a  new  method  for  teaching  the  languages* 
He  published  some,  emays  for  this  purpose  ia  1616,.  and 
had  prepared  other  pieces  on  that  subject,  which  wese  de« 
stroyed  in  1621,  when  the  Spaniards  plundered  his  library^ 
afler  having  taken  the  dty..  The  ministers  of  Bohemia 
end  Mersida  bf  ing  outlawed  by  an  edict  in  1624,  and  the 
persecatipn  increasing  the  year  after,  Comenius  Aed  to 
Lesna,  a  city  of  Folaad,  and  taught^Latin.    There  he  pab« 

'  MeBMirt  of  Dx.  Comber,  46an  of  D«rhaai.-«NichaU*t  BowycTt 
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lisbed  ih  1631,  his  book  entitled  '^Janua  lihgutrum  rese^' 
rata/'  or,  *^  the  gate  of  languages  unlocked :"  of  which  he 
gives  us  an  account  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  true; 
**'I(never  could  have  imagined/'  says  he^  *Hhat  this  little 
book,  calculated  only' for  children,  should  have  met  witb 
universal  applause  from  the  leaiiied.  This  has  beenjusti* 
fied.*by'the  letters  I  have  received  from  a  great  number  of 
learned  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  they  highly  ' 
congratulate  me  on  this  new  invention ;  as  well  as  by  the 
versions  which  have  been  emulously  made  of  it  into  several 
modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not  only  been  translated  into 
twelve  European  languages,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  German,  Swedish,  Dutch,  English;  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Hungarian  ;  but  likewise  into  the  Asiatic 
languages,  as,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  even  t)ie  Mo*> 
gul,  which  is  spoken  all  over  the  East  Indies."  It  was  af- 
terwards reprinted  under  the  title  of  ^'  Orbis  sensualium 
pictus,"  and  is. still,  according  to  baron  Born,  used  in  the 
schools  of  Bohemia,  Comenius  being  particularly  skilled 
in  the  language  of  that  country.  ;     . 

This  book  gained  Comenius  such  reputation,  that  the 
governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  1638,  and 
offered  him  a  commission  for  new  regulating  all  the  schools 
in  that  kingdom ;  which  offer,  however,  be  did  not  think 
proper  tb  accept,  but  only  promised  to  assist  with  his  ad* 
vice  those  who  should  be  appointed  to  Execute  that  com-: 
mission.  He  then  translated  into  Latin,  a  piece  which  lie 
had  written  in  his  native  t(mgue,  concerning  the  new 
method  of  instructing  youth,  a  specimen  of  which  appeared 
under  the  tithe  of  *^  Pansophiss  prodrootius,"  or  **  The 
forerunner  of  universal  learning,"  printed  at  London,  1639, 
12mo,  and  translated  by  Jer.  Collier,  1651.  This  made 
bim  considered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  me- 
thod of  teaching;  and  the  parliament  of  England  desired 
his  assistance  to  reform  the  schools  of  this  kingdom.  He 
arrived  at  London,  Sept.  1641,  but  the  rebellion  then 
commencing,  shewed  Comenius  that  this  was  not  a  junc- 
ture favourable  to  his  designs ;  he  went  tbei'efbre  to  Swe- 
den, whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  deGeer,  a 
gentleman  of  great  merit,  who  had  the  public,  wel&ra 
very  much  at  heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Aiigjust'l€42, 
and  discoursed  with  Oxeustiern  about  his  method :  the 
result  of  which  conference  was,  that  he  should  go  and  fix 
at  Elbingin  Prussia,  and  compose  it.     In  the  mean  time 
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L^wb  de  Geer  settled  a  considerable  stipend  upon  hioi^ 
by  which  means,  being  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  a  school,  he  employed  himself  wholly  in  findhig 
out  general  methods  for  those  who  instructed  youth; 
Having  spent  four  years  at  Elbing  in  this  study,  he  returned 
to  Sweden  to  shew  his  cojoiposition,  which  was  examined 
by  three  commissioners,  and  declared  worthy  of  being 
made  public  when  completed.  He  spent  two  more  years 
upon  it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  ta  return  to  Lesna. 
In  1650  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigismund  Ra- 
gotski,  prince  of  Trausilvania ;  where  a  conference  was 
desired  with  him  ou  the  subject  of  education.  He  grave 
this  prince  some  pieces,  containing  instructions  for  regu^ 
lating  the  college  of  Patak,  pursuant  to  the  maxims  laid 
down  in  his  *^  Pansophia ;''  and,  during  four  years,  he  was 
allowed  to  propose  whatever  he  pleased  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  that  college.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Lesna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  it  was  burnt  by  the  Poles ; 
of  which  calamity,  as  we  shall  see  below,  Comenius  waa 
charged  with  being  the  cause.  He  lost  there  all  his  ma^ 
nuscripts,  except  what  he  had  written  on  Pansophia,  and 
en  the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Silesia,  thence  to  Bran<- 
denburgb,  afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  lastly  to  Amster- 
dam ;  4vhere  he  met  with  so  much  encouragement,  that 
he  was  tempted  to  continue,  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  printed  there,  in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  his 
Miecerfas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teach^ 
ihg.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and  divided,  into  four  parts. 
^'  The  whole,"  says  Bayle,  ^^  cost  the  author  prodigious 
pains,  other  people  a. great  deal  of  money,  yet  the  learned 
reqeived  no  benefit  from  it ;  nor  is  there,  in  my  opinion, 
any  thing,  practically  useful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation 
of  schools ;  he  had  become  a  deep,  researcher  into  pro* 
phecies^  revolutions,  the  ruining  of  antichrist,  the  milien* 
nium,  &c.  and  bad  collected  with  prodigious  care  the  chis- 
meras  of  Kottems,  those  of  Christiana  Pouiatovia,  and  of 
Drabicius, .  aud.pnblisUed  them  at  Amsterdam.  These 
writers  .promised  t  miracles  to. those  who  should  endeavour 
to.  extirpate  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  pope.  Gustai* 
.YUs.'Adolpbus,  and  Charles  Gustavus,  kings  of  Sweden^ 
Crqn^weU  :and  Ragotski,  had  been  promised  as  those  who 
should,  a^omplisb  those  splendid,  prophecies;  to.  which, 
.b.o}vevier,  the  .event  did  not  corresponds    We  are  told  that 
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Comeniusy  not  koo«ntig  how  to  elit#icale  Jiimftolf,  at  lalt 
took  it  into  bU  iiead  to  addmss  LewU  XIV^  at  ¥tan<s&i 
that  be  sent  him  a  copy  of  Drabioios's  ptopbecica^  and 
insinuated  that  it  was  to  this  monarch  God  pioim^ed  tta^. 
eoifHre  of  tbe  worlds  by  the  downfall  of  thoM  wbo  pantf* 
cttied  Christ.  He  wrote  some  books  at  AoMtefdaiir;  one 
particularly  against  dea  Marets  concerning  the  miliciiifliieB^ 
and  Des  Marets  anitwered  with  contempt  juid  asperity,  t0r 
presenting  him  as  an  impostor. 

Comenius  became  at  last  sensible  of  the  vandey  of  bis 
labours,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  be  pnbliabed  iii  1669 
at  Amsterdam,  entitled  '^  Unius  neceasariii"  or  *^  Of  the 
x>ne  thing  needful  ;^*  in  which  he  acqoMots  us  also  with  the 
leselmion  he  had  made,  of  employing  all  his  future  thowgbls 
wboUy  on  bis  salvation^  and  this  be  probably  keptr  lie 
died  at  Amsterdam,  1671,  in  bis  eightieth  year.  Had  he 
lived  nmch  longer,  he  would  bate  seen  the  falsity  of  l^s 
prophecies  with  regard  to  tb^e  miUenninm,  which  he  ai^ 
£nned  would  begio  in  1672,  or  167S.  Whatever  mortift- 
cation  Comenius  must  have  felt  on  the  score  of  bis  propbe^ 
CMS,  bsflienemtea  ba^  brought  more  serious  charges  against 
him;^  He  ^fras  first  ref)r6acbed  with  having  done  great  pr«- 
judite'to  his  btetkren,  who  were  banished  with  .him  from 
Jdoravia.  Most  l^f  them  had  fied  from  their  counlry  with 
Gonsideilable  smns  of  money;  but,  instead  of  being  leco- 
nomists,.  thtjr squandered  it  away  in  au  short  time^  because 
Gomertius  ^prophesied  ibey  should  retorn  to  their  country 
immediataly,  aiyi  thus  tbey  were  very  soon  reduced  to 
begffury.  He  was  also  accused  o£  beving  beea  the  cause 
of  the  plundering  and  burning  of  Lesi^Sy  whese  his  bre- 
thien^  bad  found  an  asyiutn,  by  the  panegyric  be  made  so 
unseasonably  upon  Charts  Gustsvus  of  Sweden,  when  he 
invaded*  Poland.  Comenius  proclaimed  bim  in  a  prophetic 
manRei*  t^  l>e  tbe  immediate  destrc^er  pf  popety;  by 
wUcb  the  protestanta  of  Poland  became  extremely  odious 
to  th6^  Homan  catholics  of  that  kimgdom.  He  did  not 
aeem  to  be  undeceived  when  the  king  of  Swedeu  turned  bis 
uroK^  against  Denmark;  for  be  made  him' a  second  pane- 
gyrie,  wherein  h^  congratulated  hiin  no  less  on  tbas  new 
invasion  dian  he  had  done  upon  die  former.  Bus  whaUvaf 
credit  (he - procestavts of  Lesna  might  give  toCiMeiiiu^ 
that  iDity.was.surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Polish  army;  on 
which  occrasion  Ceinenius  lost  bis  house,  im  fornitute,  and 
kia  khsaryt «  proof  tha^  if  he  iraa  an  ia^postor,  be  bad 
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first  deceived  himself.  Part  of  his  apocalyptic  treatises^ 
and  some  other  pieces  relating  to  bis  Pansopbia,  escaped 
the  flames ;  he  having  jtist  time  to  cover  them  in  a  hole 
under  ground,  from  which  they  were  taken  ten  days  after 
Aie  fire :  but  his  ^'  Lexicon  Bohemicumy^*  a  work  which 
baron  Bom  conceives  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
utility,'  was  totally  destroyed.  On  this  he  had  spent  above 
forty  years  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Comenius  wrote, 
1.  *^  Synopsis  Physicce,  ad  lumen  divinum  reformats/* 
Amst  1643,  and  1645,  12mo,  published  in  English,  1651, 
12ffid,  This  book  has  procured  him  a  place  in  Brucker^s 
class  of  scriptural  philosophers.  Comenius,  according  to 
his  analysis  of  the  work,  supposes  three  principles  of  na- 
ture-*matter,  spirit,  and  light :  the  first,  a  dark,  inactive, 
corporeal  subsunce,  which  receives  forms;  the  second, 
the  subtle,  living,  invisible  substance,  which  animates  ma^ 
terial  bodies;  the  third,  a  middle  substance  between  the 
two  former,  lucid,  visible,  moveable,  capable  of  penetrate 
ing  matter,  which  is  the  instrument  by  which  spirit  acts 
upon  matter,  and^  whiclT  performs  iu  office  by  means  of 
motion,  agitation,  or  vibration.  Of  these  three  principles 
he  conceived  all  created  beings  to  be  composed.  This 
doctrine  he  attempts  to  derive  from  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  creation ;  but  the  scholastic  fictions  which  men  of  this 
cast  ascribe  to  Moses,  Moses  himself  would  probably  never 
have  owned.  2.  '*  J^cclesioe  Slavonic,  &c.  brevia  his* 
toriola,*'  Amst  1660,  afterwards  published  by  Buddeua 
under  the  title  of  <<  Historia  Fratrum  Bohcmorum,"  1702, 
.4to«  Several  other  of  his  publications,  now  of  little  in^ 
terest^  are  enumerated  in  our  authorities.  ^ 
-  COMES  (Natalis),  or  No£L  CdxTi,  an  Italian  writer, 
was  bom  at  Venice  about  the  commencement  of  the  six« 
teenth  century,  and  became  greatly  distinguished  for  clas- 
sical learning.  He  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the 
''  Deipnosophistde  of  AthensBUS,*'  the  *<  Rhetoric  of  Her«> 
mogenes,"  and  he  published  original  poems  in  both  these 
languages.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times  from  1545 
to  15S1,  fol.  1612,  a  very  scarce  edition.  The  first  was 
that  of  1572,  4 to,  but  his  principal  work  is  a  system  of 

€ 
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mythology  entitled  ^'  Mythologiae,  s\ve  explicationis  Fs- 
bttlarum,  lib.  X/'  Padua,  1616,  4to,  and  often  reprinted. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  IX.  of  France.  He  died  in 
15S9,  and  on  account  of  his  love  of  allegory  and  mysticism. 
he  was  denominated  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  rather  harshly, 
^  Homo  futilissimus. ' 

COMIERS  (Claudb),  canon  of  Embrun,  his  native 
place,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  was  em- 
ployed some  time  on  the  Journal  des  Savans,  but  becom- 
ing blind,  he  entered  the  Quinze-Vingts  of  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1693.  The  chief  of  bis»  works  are,  l.^'The 
new  science  of  the  nature  of  Comets.**  2.  *'  A  Discourse 
on  Comets."  3.  ^'  Three  Discourses  on  the  art  of  pro- 
longing Life,"  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Gazette  of 
Holland  concerning  a  Louis  Galdo,  who  waq  said  to  have 
lived  400  years.  These  discourses  are  curious  from  the 
number  of  anecdotes  they  contain.  4.  **  A  Tract  on  Spec- 
tacles for  assisting  the  Sight,"  1682.  5.  A  Treatise  on 
Prophecies,  Vaticinations,  Predictions  and  Prognostica- 
tions," against  M.*  Jurieu,  12mo.  6.  ''  A  Treatise  on 
Speech,  on  Languages,  and  Writings,  and  on  the  art  of 
secret  speaking  and  writing,"  Liege,  1691,  l2mo,  which, 
says  our  authority,  although  it  passed  through  two  editions, 
is  extremely  rare.  * 

COMINES,  or  COMMINES,  Lat  CoMiNiEus  (Philtp 
1>e),  an  excellent  French  historian,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family. in  Flanders,  1446.  He  was  k  man  of  great  abilities, 
which,  added  to  bis  illustrious  birth,  soon  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  Bold,  diike  of  Biirgundy, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  intimacy  for  about  eight  years.  He 
was  afterwards  invited  to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XT. 
and  became  a  man  of  consequence,  not  only  from  the 
countenance  which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but 
from  other  great  connections  also,  which  he  formed  by  mar- 
rying into  a  noble  family.  Louis  made  him  his  chamber- 
lain, and  seneschal  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  of 
Poictou.  He  also  employed  him  in  several  negotiations, 
which  be  executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  enjoyed 
the  high  favour  of  his  prince.  But  after  the  death  of 
Louis,  when  his  successor  .Charies  VIFI.  came  to  the  throne, 
the  envy  of  his  adversaries  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  was 
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iqiprisoned  at  Loches,  in  the  county  of  Berry,  and  treated 
with  gresvt  severity  ;  but  by  the  application  of  his  wife,  he 
was  removed  at  length  to  Paris.  After  some  time  he  was  . 
convened  before  the  parliament,  in  which  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause  with  such  effect,  that,  after  a  speech  of  two 
hours,  he  was  discharged.  In  this  harangue  be  insisted 
much  upon  what  he  had  done  both  for  the  king  and  king- 
dom, and  the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  master  Louis  XL 
He  remonstrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either 
through  avarice  or  ambition ;  and  that  if  his  designs  had 
been  only  to  have  enriched  himself,  he  had  as  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  it  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France. 
He  di^d  in  a  bouse  of  his  own  called  Argenton>  Oct. 
17,  1509;  and  his  body,  being  carried  to  Paris,  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  bieloDging  to  the  Augustines,  in  a 
chapel  which  he  had  built  for  himself.  In  his  prosperity 
he  had  the  following  saying  frequently  in  his  mouth :  ^^  He  , 
that  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat:*'  in  his  adversity  he  t 
used  to  say,  "  I  committed  myself  to  the  sea,  and  am 
overwhelmed  in  a  storm." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  not  learned.  He 
spoke  sev/^ral  modern  languages  well,  the  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  especially  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  an- 
cient, which.he  used  to  lament.  His  ^'  Memoirs  of  his  own 
times,**  commence  from  1464,  and  include  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years ;  in  which  are  commemorated  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  two  last  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIIL  kings  of  France;  as  like- 
wise the  most  important  contemporary  transactions  in  Eng- 
land, Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  great 
penetration  and  judgment  which  Comines  has  shewn  in 
these  memoirs,  the  extensive  knowlege  of  men  and  things, 
the /wonderful  skill  in  unfolding  counsels  and  tracing  ac- 
tions to  their  first  springs,  and  the  variety  of  excellent 
precepts,  political  and  philosophical,  with  which  the  whole 
is  wrought  up,  have  long  preserved  the.  credit  of  this  work. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  used  to  say,  that  Comiue  >  had  made . 
^s  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had  in  religion.  H«  i 
has  one  qualificatipn  not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  par- 
ticularly to  recommend  him  to  our  favour;  and  that  is,  the 
gVeat  impartiality  he  shews  to  the  English.  Whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  mention  our  uation,  it  is  with  imich  re- 
spect ;  and  though,  indeed,  he  thinks  us  deficient  in  po- 
litical kaowledge,  when  compared  with  his  owa  counlry- 
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men,  he  gives  us  the  character  of  being  a  generous,  bolcT- 
spirited  people ;  highly  commends  our  constitution,  aotl 
never  conceals  the  grandeur  and  magiuficence  of  the  £ng* 
lish  nation.  Dryden,  in  his  life  of  Plutarch,  has  made  the 
•  iiistorian  some  return' for  his  civilities  in  the  following 
eloeium  :  ^^Next  to  Thucydides/V  says  that  poet,  ^'in  this 
kind  may  be  accounted  Polybiuj  among  the  Grecians^ 
Livy,  though  not  free  from  superstition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ilUnature,  amongst  the  Romans;  amongst  the  mp(iern 
Italians,  Guicciardini  and  d' Avila,  if  noi  partial :  but  above 
all  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  sincere,  unaffected, 
and  most  instructive  Philip  de  Comines  amongst  the  French, 
though  he  only  giv€»  bis  history  the  humble  name  of  Com* 
snentaries.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  find  in  our  owii  nation^ 
though  it  has  produced  some  commendable  historians,  any 
proper  to  be  ranked  with  these/*  There  are  a  very  great 
number  of  editions  of  these  "  Memoirs**  in  French,  enu- 
merated by  Le  Long :  the  best,  in  the  opinion  of  bis  coun* 
trymen,  is  that  of  the  abbi  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Paris, 
1747,  4  vols,  4to,  under  the  title  of  London.  It  was  transr 
lated  into  English  in  1596,  as  noticed  by  Ames  and  Her- 
bert, who  have,  however,  confounded  him  with  Philip  de , 
Mornay.  The  last  English  translation  was  that  of  Uveda]^, 
1712,  2  vols.  8  vo.* 

COMMANDINE  (Fkedeeicx),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician  and  Ihiguist,  who  was  bom  at  XJ rhino  in  Italy,  in 
1509,  and  died  in  }575,  was  famous  for  his  learning  and 
knowledge  .in  the  sciences.  To  a  great  depth  and  just 
taste  in  the  mathematics,  he  joined  a. critical  skill  in  the 
Greek  language;  a  happy  conjunction  which  made  bim 
very  well  qualified  for  transUting  and  expounding  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  mathematicians.  And,  accordingly, 
with  a  most  laudable  zeal  and  industry,  he  translated  and 
published  several  of  their  works  for  the  first  time.  On 
which  account,  Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino^  who  ^as 
very  conversant  in  those  sciences,  proved  a  very  affectionate 
patron  to  bim.  He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Biancbini,  and 
other  writers;  and  he  justly  deserved  their  encomiums. 
Of  his  own  works  Commandine  published  the  following: 
1.  *' Commentarius  in  Planisphserium  Ptolomsei,**  1558^ 
4to.     2.  ^'  De  Centro  Gravitatis  Solidorum,*'  Bonoi^  1 565^ 
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4 to.,  3.  '<  Horologiorum  Description*  Rom.  1562^  4 to. 
He  translated  and  iUustrated  with  notes  the  following  works, 
ttiost  of  tbem  beautifully  printed,  in  4t0|  by  the  celebratea 
printer  Aldus:  1. '*  Archimedis  CircuU  Diuiensio;  de  LU 
nieis  Spiraltbus ;  Quadratu'ra  Parabolse ;  de  Conoidibus  et 
Sphfsroidibus ;  de  Arenx  Numero/V  155S.  2.  **  Ptolo- 
mm  Planisphflcrium ;  et  Pianisphsrium  Jordani/*  1558*. 
3.  <*  Ptolomiei  Analemma,"  1562.  4.  <<  Archimedis  de  lis 
qujB  vebuntur  in  aqua,**  1565.  5.  "  Apollonii  Pergaei 
Conicorum  libri  quatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  Leoi- 
imatibus,  et  Commentariis  Eutocii  Ascalonita)/*  &c.  1566. 
6'. ''  Machometes  Bagdadinus  de  Sup6riicieruai  Divisiont- 
bus,'M570.  7.  "  Elementa  Euclidis,^'  1572.  8.  "  Aris-f 
larchus  de  magnitudinibus  et  distantiis  Solis  et  Luna;/* 
1572.  9.  ^  Heronis  Alexandrini  Splritualium  liber,**  1583. 
10.  *<  Pappi  Alexandrini  Coilectiones  Matbematica;,**  1 588.\ 
^  COMMELIN  (Jerome),  a  celebrated  French  printer, 
native  of  Douay,  settled  first  at  Gentva,  afterwards  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1598.  He  ^vas  a  very  learnej 
scholar,  as  appears  by  alt  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers  which  he  corrected^  and  to  which  he  added 
hotes'tbat  are  much  esteemed.  He  printed  since  1560,  in 
Switzerland,  S.  Chrysostomus  in  Nov.  Testameutum,  159^, 
4'  Vols.  fol.  This  edition,  with  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment printed  at  Paris,  makes  this  work  complete,  and 
the  best  edition.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg 
for  the  tronVenience'of  consulting  the  MSS.  in  the  Palatine 
library.  He  printed  many  other  books  ;  those  without  biti 
name  are  known  by  his  mark,  which  represents  Truth  sitting 
in  a  chair.  His  edition  of  Apollodorus  is  well  known  in 
classical  libraries,  biit  unfortnnately  he  tlid  not  live  to 
fiinsb  it,  which  was  accomplished  in  1599  by  his  assistant 
fkinutTus.* 

'  COMMELIN  (John),  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  bora 
at  Amsterdam,  July  23, ,  1629.  He  succeeded  bis  father 
^  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  while  holding 
this  office  was  very  active  in  forming  a.  new  botanicaK  gar«^ 
deir ;  the  ground  occupied  by  the  bid  garden  having  been 
taken  into  the  city.  The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
'^  Horltts  Indicus  Malabaricus,**  owe  much  of  their  value 

to  bis  judicious  notes  and  pbservatiojis.    He  published 

•      . . 
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'^  Catalogus  Plantarum  iDdigenarum  Hollandij3e»*'  168$, 
12ID0)  cpntaining  a  list  of  776  plants ;  and,  in' 1689,  ^^  Ca- 
talogus Plantaruin  Horti  Medici  Amstelodami,  pars  prior^'* 
both  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  While  pre<^ 
paring  to  complete  this  work,  he  died  at  Amsterd^im  in 
1693!  His  nephew,  Caspar  Commelin,  after  taking  hb 
degree  of  doctor  iq  medicine,  was  appointed  professor  in 
)>otany,  and  director  of  the  garden  at  Amsterdam,  offices 
which  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  and  attention. 
He  completed  the  work  begun  by  his  uncle,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1701.  His  next  production  was  *^  Flora  Mala-* 
bafica,  seu  Horti  Malabarici  Catalogus,**  serving  as  an  in- 
dex to  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  This  was  followed  by 
^^  Preeludia  AnatomicE}**  1703,  4to;  and  the  same  year, 
*f  Prseludia  Botanica,**  with  figures  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents in  those  arts.  In  1715  be  published  '*  Icones  Planr 
tarum,  presertimex  Indiis  coUectarum,*'  4to;  and  iii  1718, 
^'  Botanograpbia  Malabarica,  a  nominuip  barbarismis  re- 
stituta,*'  Lugduni  Bat.  folio.  ^ 

COMMERSON  (Phiubert),  doctor  of  physic,  king's 
botanist,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpelier,  was 
born  at  Chatilon  les  Dombes  near  Bourgin  Bresse,  in  1727. 
He  discovered  an  eavly  propensity  to  botany  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  which  he  pursued  with  unre- 
mitting ardour,  and,  as  it  is  said,  with  very  little  delicacy, 
performing  the  same  tricks  in  a  garden,  which  coin  and 
print  collectors  have  been  known  to  perform  in  museums 
and  libraries.  When  at  Montpelief,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  pluck  the  rarest  and  most  precious  plants  in  the  king'9 
botanic  garden  there,  to  enrich  his  herbal ;  and  when  on 
this  account  the  directors  of  the  garden  refused  bim  adr 
mittance,  he  scalec)  the  walls  by  night  to  continue  his  de- 
predations. The  reputation,  however,  of  a  better  kind, 
which  he  gained  during  a  residence  of  four  years  at  Monc- 
pelier,  induced  Linnaeus  to  recommend  him  as  a  proper 
person  to  form  the  queen  of  Sweden^s  collection  of  the 
rarest  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  compose  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  them  }  which  undertaking  he  executed 
with  great  labour  and  dexterity,  producing  a  complete 
Ichthyology,  2  voU.  4to,  with  a  Dictionary  and  Bibliogra- 
phy, containing  accounts  of  all  th^  authors  who  had'treated 
that  branch  of  natural  history.     Among  his  various  pro- 
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duciioiifiy  U  a  diatertatioo  entitled  '^  The  Martyrology.  of 
BoUoy/*  containiog  accounts  of  all  the  authors  who  loqt 
ibeir  lives  by  the  fatigues  and  accidents  Incident  to  the 
seal  for  acquiring  natural  curiosities ;  a  list|  in  nvhich  bis 
own  name  was  destined  to  be  enrolled*  Sometimes  he  has 
been  found  in  his  doset  with  a  candle  burning  long  after 
sunrise,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  herbal^  unconscious 
of  its  being  day-light ; .  and  used  frequently  to  return  from 
his  botanical  excursions  torn  with  briars,  bruised  with  falls 
from  rocks,  and  emaciated  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  after 
many  narrow  escapes  from  precipices  and  torrents.  These 
ardent  occupations  did  not,  however,  extinguish  senti** 
meots  of  a  more  tender  tiature.  M.  Commerson  married  in 
1760  a  wife  who  died  in  childbed  two  years  after,  and  whose 
memory  he  preserved  by  naming  a  new  kind  of  plant,  whose 
fruit  seemed  fo  contain  two  united  hearts,  ^<  Pulcheria 
.Commersonia."  He  arrived  at  Paris  in  1764,  where  he 
became  connected  with  all  the  learned  botanists,  particu)- 
larly  the  celebrated  Jussieu  ;  and  was  recommended  to  the 
duke  de  Praslin,  minister  for  the  marine  department,  to 
accompany  M.  Bougainville  in  bis  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  duke  conceived  the  highest  idea  of  his  merit  from  the 
sketch  he  drew  of  the  observations  that  might  be  made 
relative  to  natural  history  in  such  a  voyage  ;  and  he  sailed 
accordingly,  in  1766,  making  the  most  industrious  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  died  at 
the  Isle  of  France  in  1773,  and  by  his  will  left  to  the 
king's  cabinet  all  bis  botanical  collections,  which,  before 
he  engaged  in  this  voyage,  amounted  to  above  200  vo- 
Jumes  in  folio;  those  made  during  the  voyage,  together 
with  his  papers  and  herbal,  were  sent  home  in  32  cases, 
containing  an  inestimable  treasure  of  hitherto  unknown 
materials  for  natural  history,  and  Messrs.  Jussieu,  D'Au- 
benton,  and  Thouin,  were  commissioned  to  examine  and 
arrange  them.  * 

COMMINE8.    See  pOMlNES. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  Jesuit,  was  born  March  25,  1625, 
at  Amboise,  where  his  fiither  kept  a  tennis-court.  The 
study  of  the  ancients,  joined  to  his  natural  abilities,  imbued 
fats  writings  with  a  considerable  share  of  taste,  beauty,  pu- 
rity, and  eloquence.  He  also  taught  the  belles  lettres, 
and  divinity,  and  died  at  Paris,  December  25, 1702.  There 
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is  extant  a  volume  of  his  Latin  poems,  and  a  collectioa  of 
liit  posibomous  works,  1754,  2  vols.  l^mo.  The  odes  ami 
fables  are  particularly  admired.  He  appears  to  bare  me** 
^itated  a  history  of  the  *^  Wars  of  the  Englbb/'  but  it 
probably  was  never  eompleted. ' 

COMMODIANUS,  of  Gaza,  a  Cbristidn  poet  of  the 
third  century,  is  the  author  tif  a  Latiti  piece  entitled  ^*  In*  ' 
atitutioaes.'*  It  ia  composed  in  Uie  itttm  of  verse,  but 
without  either  measure  or  quantity :  only  care  b  taken  that 
each  line  noomprtses  a  ^hmplete  sense^  and  that  it  begins 
with  something  like  an  acrostic.  It  lay  a  long  time  in 
obscurity,  until  Rigakius  published  it  in  his  edition  of 
Cyprian,  and  Davies  at  the  end  of  Minutius  Felix.  It ,  ia 
more  valuable  for' the  strain  of  piety  which  prevaik  tbroughr 
cut  the  whole  than  for  any  pcnsticai  merit.  Commodiaaus 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  heathen,  sind  as  he  in* 
ibrmt  ua,  was  converted  by  reading  the  scriptares,  and 
appears  to  have  been  also  acquainted  with  secular  authors!. 
I^rdner  has  be^itoared  a  chapter  on  this  work,  and  on  the 
history  of  its  author,  in  his  <'  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History/" 
GOMNENA.    See  ANNA.  . 

CQMT£  (Lewis  Lfi},  a  Jesuit  of  Bourdeaux,  was  sent 
to. China,  as  a  missioiiairy  and  mathematician  in  1685,  and 
published  a  book  in  toniiiderable  reputation  before  that  ot 
Du  Halde  appeared^  entitled  ^*  Memoires  sur  la  Chiue,'^ 
2  vols.  l2mo,  to  whio))  wks  added  a  history  of  the  eni* 
peror*s  edict  in  fiivour  of  Christianity;  His  ^<  Memoira^ 
were  censured' by  tbi^  faoulty  of.  divinity  at  Paris,  because 
of  his  uncommon «'»p¥ejddices  in  favour  of  the  Chinese^ 
whoo^  he  equaliedl^ti^'he^Jews,  and  maintaini^  that  they, 
had  worshipped  tlM'itHi^'God  during  two  thousand  ye^p^ 
and  sacrificed  i»  him^lti  ihe  most  ample  templb  of  the  uiii«, 
verse,  while  the..ir#ia  ^f  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  cor;^ 
ruption.  The  parliament  for  the  sanie  reason  ordered  the 
work  to  be  barnt,'  by  a  decree  pasj^d  in  1762.  Le  Comjce 
died  in  1729.^ 

COMPTE  (Nicholas  de),  a  French  monk,  a  juative  of 
Paris,  is  known  as  the  author  or  editor  of  different  woirks 
.whic;)i  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Among  others  he 
published  *<  The  remarkable  Travels  of  Peter  della  Valley 

»  MorerU—Dld.  HisL  ■        ' 

S  LaHneiH'  Works,  vol/TII.— popin.<^-Care,  vol.  I.*-Dtyie«>i  Minutiiif  ?•« 
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'i  itoman  gentleman,  translated  from  the  Italian,* V4\\^|t. 
^4to ;  **' A  new  and  interesting  History  of  the  kingdoms^df 
'Tonquin  and  Laos,**  4t09  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
*&ther  Maiini,,  in  1666.     In  tb^  year  preceding  thtS|  he 

?iublished  the  third  volume  of  iiatber  hem$  Cou16q*s  ^^*  His- 
o'ry  of  the  Jews.'*     He  died  at  Paris  ia  1 68?.* 
COMPTON  j(SpENCER)i  only  sf>B  of  Williato,^  first  carl 
*bf :  Northampton,,  by  £lizsl>etbf  4M)le  daughter  uid  heiress 
^of  sir  John  Spencer,  aldermaaof  l«ondon»wasbQmin  ISOl. 
H6  was  made  tonight. of  the  bath  in  l£|6,,  when  Cbarle'i^; 
9uke  of  Vork  (afiejrwajr^b  Charles  I.j  was  created  prince  of 
Wales ;  with  whoni  he  .became  a  greats  favourite.    In  1602 
lie  accompanied  him  into  Spain^  in  qoalitgruf  niaster  of  hts 
robes  and  wardrobe ;  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  ^h& 
]iresents^  which  amounted,  according. to  ^computotiM;*  t% 
13 4^000/.  •  At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended- al 
inaster  of  the  robes ;  and  in  1639,  waited  on  his  majesty 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots.     He  was  likewise  one 
of  those  noblemen,  who^  in  May  1641,  jesolved  to  defend 
the  protestant  religion^  expressed  in  the  doctrinci  of-  tlie 
church  of  £ngland|  and  his  majesty's  royal  person,  hotiour, 
and  estate  i  as  also  the  power,  and  privilege  of  parliaments, 
and  this  laWful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject     In  164'Sr 
lie  waited  upon  bi^  majesty  at  York^  and  after  the  king  set 
up  his.  standard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
appeared  iii  arms  for  him.    He  did  him  signal.services^ 
llupporting  his  cause  with  great  zeal  in  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Northan^ptom.    He  was  killed^ 
March  19>  164a,  in  a  battle  fought  on  Hopton-beath^  near 
Staflbrd  ^  in  which,  though .  the  eoemy  ^was  routed,  and 
much  of  their  artillery  taken,  yet  hit  kmsbip^s  horse  being 
unfortunately  shot  under  him,  Ims  waa  somehow  left  en* 
compassect  by  thenu    When  he  waa  on  his  feet,  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  first  came  up  to 
Sim ;  notwithstanding  which,  after  his  head-piece  was  struck 
off  with  the  butt-end  of  &  musquet,  they  offered  him  quar- 
ter, which  he  refused,  saying,  **  diat  he  scorned  td  accept 
quarter  from  such  base  rogues  and  rebels  as  they  were  :^- 
on  this  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the 
Kinder  part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  same  time  another 
4^ep  wound  in  his  fsce.    The  enemy  refused  to  delivi^f  up 
\m  body  to  the  youn^  earl  of  Northampton,  unless  be 
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would  return,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  pri- 
soners, and  cannon  he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle :  but 
at  last  it  was  delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhallpws  church  in 
Derby,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury.     His  lordship  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  sir  Francis  Beaumont,  knt  by  whom  be  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.     The  sons  are  all  said  to  have  inherited 
their  father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue;  particularly  si^r 
William,  the  third  son,  who  had  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  performed  considerable  service  at  the  taking  of 
Banbury,  leading  bis  men   on   to   three  attacks,  during 
which  be  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.     Upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  town  and  castle,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
governor  under  his  father ;  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  \^'i^^ 
when  the  parliament's  forces  came  before  the  town,  he  re- 
turned answer  to  their  summons  ;  ^^  That  he  kept  the  castlie 
for  his  majesty,  and  as  long  as  one  man  was  left  alive  in  it, 
willed  them  not  to  expect  to  have  it  delivered  :"  also  on 
the  16th  of  September,  they  sending  him  another  sum- 
mons, be  made  answer,  ^'  That  be  bad  formerly  answered 
them,  and  wondered  they  should  send  again."     He  was 
so  vigilant  in  his  station^  that  he  countermined  the  enemy 
eleven  times,  and  during  the  siege,  which  held  thirteen 
weeks,  never  went  into  bed,  but  by  his  example  so  ani- 
mated the  garrison,  that  though  they  had  but  two  horses 
left  uneaten,  they  would' never  suffer  a  summons  to  be 
sent  to  them,  after  the  preceding  answer  was  delivered. 
At  length,  his  brother  the  earl  of  Northampton  raised  the 
.siege  ou  the  26th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  month, 
on  which  both  town  and  castle  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
king  two  years  before.     Sir  William  continued  governor 
of  Banbury,  and  performed  many  signal  services  for  the 
king,  till  bis  majesty  left  Oxford,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was  submitting  to  the  parliament ;  and  then,  ou  the  8tb  of 
May,    1646,    surrendered   upon  honourable  terms.      In 
1648,  he  was  major-general  of  the  king^s  forces  at  Colches- 
ter, where  he  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  for  bis  admi- 
rable behaviour,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  called  him  the  sober 
young  man,  ^nd  the  godly  cavalier.     At  the  restoration  of 
liUg  Charles  If.  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy-conocil, 
and  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  died  October  \% 
1663,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.    Ther^  is  an  epitaph 
to  bis  memory  in  the  church  of  Compton^Winyate.  Henry, 
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the  sixth  and  youngest^  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  subject  of  the  next  article. ' 

COMlTONf  Henry),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding  Spen- 
cer second  earl  of  Northampton,  and  born  at  Compton  in 
1632.  Though  he  was  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father 
was  Icilledf  yet  he  received  an  education  suitable  to  his 
quality ;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  the  grammar- 
schools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1649.  He  continued  there  till  about  1652  ;  and 
after  having  lived  some  little  time  with  his  mother,  travelled 
into  foreign  countries.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  It. 
he  returned  to  England ;  and  became  a  cornet  in  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  raised  about  that  time  for  the  king's  guard : 
but  soon  quitting  that  post,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church ;  and  accordingly  went  to  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  created  M.  A.  Then  entering  into  orders^ 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  obtaining  a  grant  of 
the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Christ  church  in  Oxford,  he 
was  admitted  canon-commoner  of  that  college,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1666,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  then  dean 
of  the  same.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  was  incor- 
porated M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  possessed  at  that  time  the 
rectory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  worth  about 
500/.  per  annum.  In  1667,  he  was  made  master  of  St. 
Crosse's  hospital  near  Winchester.  On  May  24,  1669,  he 
was  installed  canon  of  Christ  church,  in  the  room  of  Dr^ 
Heylin  deceased ;  and  two  days  after  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  to  which,  June  28  following,  he  added  that  of  doctO|[. 
He  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  in  December 
1674;  and  about  a  year  after  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  was  also  translated  to  the  see  of  London* 

King  Charles  now  caused  him  to  be  sworn  one  of  hin 
privy  council ;  and  committed  to  his  caie  the  educating 
of  bis  two  nieces,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  which 
important  trust  he  discharged  to  the  nation's  satisfaction. 
They  were  both  confirmed  by  him  upon  January  23, 
1676;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  wer^ 
both  likewise  married  by  him:  the  eldest,  Mary,  with 
/William  prince  of  Orange,  November  4,  1677  ;  the 
youngest,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  July  28, 
1 6 S3.    The  attachment  of  these  two  princesses  to  the  pro- 
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testant  religion  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  tu« 
tor  Compton  ;  which  afterwards,  when  popery  came  to  pre« 
vail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputea  to  him  as  an  un- 

Eardonable  crime.    In  the  mean   time  be  indulged  the 
opeless    project  of  bringing  dissenters  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  an  union   among  protestants;   to  pro- 
mote which,   he  held  several  conferences  with  bis  own 
cler?y,  the  substance  of  which  he  published  in  July  16S6, 
He  further  hoped,  that  dissenters  might  be  the  more  easily 
reconciled  to  the  church,  if  the  judgment  of  foreign  di- 
vines should  be  produced  against  their  needless  separation ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  wrote  to  M  le  Moyne,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Ley  den,  ta  M.  de  1*  Angle,    one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  protestant  church  at  Charenton  near  Pa- 
ris, and  to  M.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine. 
Their  answers  are  published  at  the  end  of  bishop  Stilling- 
fleet^s  <<  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,**  1681,  4to ;  all 
concurring  in  the  vindicat)pn  of  the  church  of  England  from 
any  errors  in  its  doctrine,  or  unlawful  impositions  in  its 
discipline,  and  therefore  in  condemning  a  separation  from 
It  as  needless  and  uncharitable.    But  popery  was  what  the 
bishop  most  strenuously  opposed;' and  while  it  was  gain- 
ing ground  at  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  IId*s  reign, 
under  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Vork,  there  was  no 
method  he  left  untried  to  stop  its  progress.    Iliis  zeal  was 
remembered  and  resented  on  the  accession  of  James  It;^ 
when,  to  his  honour,  be  was  marked  but  as  the  first  s9crU 
Hee  to  popish  fury,  being  imtnediateiy  dismissed  from  the 
council-table;   and  on  December  16,  1685,  from  bein^ 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel.     Means  were  also  devised  Iq' 
entrap  him  into  some  measure  which  might  affect  bis  office 
as  bishop  of  London,  nor  could  this  be  diiSciilt  in  the  caise 
of  a  man  so  firm  and  conscientious.    The  foHowing  is  9. 
striking  instance  of  the  intentions  of  the  cotirt  to  overturn 
the  national  church.    Dr.  Joliu  Sharp,  rector  of  St  Ciles^s 
in  the  Fields,  afterward*  archbishop  of  Tork,  having  in 
some  of  his  sermons  viilHicated  the  doctrine  of  th^  church 
of  England  against  popery ;  the  king  sent  a  letter^  date^. 
'June  14,  1686,  to  bishop  Compton,  **  requiring  and  cdm- 
manding  him  forthwith  to  suspend  Dr.'^narpfrotn  further 
preaching  in  any  parish  chnrbh  dr^'chapel  within  bis  dio-. 
cese,  until  he  had  giVeii  Che  king  satisnction.**^    In  order; 
to  undenund  how  Sharp  had  offended  the  kin^,  it  mbilT 
be  remembered,  that  king  James  bad  caused  the  directioni^ 
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poncerning  preachers^  published  in  1662,  to  be  now  re* 
printed ;  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  directed  to  the  • 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall, 
March  5,  1686,  to  prohibit  the  preaching  upon  controver- 
sial points;  that  was,  in  effect^  to  forbid  the  preaching 
against  popery,  which  Sharp  had  done.  The  bishop  re- 
fusing to  siispend  Dn  Sharp,  because,  as  he  truly  alleged, 
he  qould  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was' cited  to  appear; 
August  9,  before  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  :  when 
he  was  charged,  with  not  having  observed  his  majesty's 
command  in  the  case  of  Sharp,  whom  he  was  ordered  to 
suspend.  The  bishpp,  after  expressing  some  surprise,, 
humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commission,  and  a  copy  of 
bis  charge;  but  was  answered  by  cbancellor  Jefferies, 
^1  That  be  should  neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  see,  the  com- 
mission :  oeither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
charge.'*  His  lordship  then  desired  time  to  ad  vise  with 
counsel  j  and  time  was  given  him  to  the  1 6th,  andafter^ 
wards  to  the  3 1  st  of  August.  Then  his  lordship  offered  his 
plea  to  their  jurisdiction:  which  being  overruled,  he  pro- 
tested to  his  right  in  that  or  any  other  plea  that  might  be 
ina^e  for  his  advantage ;  and  observed,  *\  that  as  a  bishop 
he  had  a  right,  by.  the  most  authentic  and  universal  eccle* 
siastical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  prece- 
deritly  to  any  other  court  whatsoc^ver."  But  the  eccle- 
siasticsil,  commissioners  would  not  upon  any  account  suiFer 
their  jurisdiction  to  be  called  in  question  ;  and  therefore, 
in^^pite  of  all  that  his  lordship  or  his  counsel  could  allege, 
hie. was  suspended  on  Sept»  6  following,  for  his  disobe* 
dfieuce,  from  the  function  and  execution  of  his  episcopal, 
office,  and  frpm  all  episcopal  and  other  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, during  his  majesty's  pleasure  ;  and  the  bishops  of 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  Peterborough,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within 
the  diocese. of  London*  But  the  court  did  not  think  fit  to 
meddle  with  his  revenues.  For  the  lawyers  bad  settled 
that  beoedces  wer^  of  the  nature  of  freeholds;  therefore,  if 
the  sentence  had  gone  to  the  temporalities^  the  bishop 
would  have  had  the  matter  tried  over  again  in  the  king's 
bench,  where  he  was  likely,  to  find  justice. 
.While  this  matter  was  io  dependence,  the  princess  of 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpose  in  the  bishop's 
favour ;  and  wrote  to  the  king,  earnestly  begging  him  to 
be  gentle  la  the  bishop,  who  she  could  not  think  would 
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offend  mllingly.  She  also  wrote  to  the  bishop,  expressing 
the  great  share  she  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen  into  ; 
as  did  also  the  prince.  The  king  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
princess,  reflecting  severely  on  the  bishop,  not  without 
some  sharpness  on  her  for  meddling  in  such  matters.  The 
bishop  in  the  mean  time  acquiesced  in  bis  sentence ;  but 
being  suspended  only  as  a  bishop,  and  remaining  still  whole 
in  his  other  capacities,  he  made  another  stand  against  the 
king,  2A  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter-house,  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  papist,  into  the 
first  pensioner's  place  in  that  hospital.  While  he  was  thus 
sequestered  from  his  episcopal  office,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  his  ganlen  at  Fulham  ;  and  having  a 
great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu«^ 
rious  plants,  domestic  and  exotic  *.  His  suspension,  how- 
ever, was  so  flagrant  a  piece  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit 
taking  notice  of  it ;  and  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  his  . 
highness's  coming  over,  the  court  was*  willing  to  make  the 
bishop  reparation,  by  restoring  him,  as  they  did  on  Sept. 
23,  1688,  to  his  episcopal  function.  But  he  made  ho  haste 
to  resume  his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  restorar 
tion ;  which  made  some  conjecture,  and,  as  appeared  after- 
wards with  good  reason,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  restored  in 
that  manner,  and  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  had  %een 
doing  in  Holland.  On  Oct.  3,  1688,  however,  he  waited 
upon  king  James,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
seven  other  bishops,  when  they  suggested  to  his  majesty 
such  advice  as  they  thought  conducive  to  his  interest,  but 
this  had  no  effect.  The  first  part  the  bishop  acted  in  the' 
revolution,  which  immediately  ensued,  was  the  conveying, 
jointly  widi  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark safe  from  London  to  Nottingham ;  lest  she,  in  the 
present  confusion  of  affairs,  might  have  been  sent  away  into 
France,  or  put  pnder  restraint,  because  the  prince,  her' 
consort,  had  left  king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  • 
prince  of  Orange. 


*  We  learb  from  Mr.  Ray  and  Plu- 
kenet,  that  be  jained  to  hit  taste  for 
gardening,  a  real  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  plants;  an  attainment  not 
uKual  among  the  great  in  those  days. 
He  coilected  a  greater  rariety  of  green- 
house rarities,  and  planted  a  greater 
variety  of  hardy  exotic  trees  aud  shrubs, 
than  iMd  been  seen  i^  any  garden  be- 


fore m  England.  This  repository  #as 
ever  open  to  the  inspection -of  tbe  eu- 
rioas  and  scieniific  \  and  we.  find  Rayi 
Petiver,  and  Pltikenet,  hi  numerous 
iastanoes,  acknowledging  the  asstst- 
aiiee  they  received  from  jLh<>  free  com-_ 
municatfon  of  rare  and  newplabts  out| 
of  the  garden  at  Fulbain.  Plilteoey** 
Sketches* 
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''  At  his  return  to  London,  he  discovered  his  zeal  for  the 
feV6lution,  and  first  set  his  hand  to  the  association  begun 
&t  Exeter.     He- waited  on  t!he  prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  21, 
it  the  head  of  his  clergy ;  and,  in  their  names  and  his  own, 
dianked  his  highness  for  his  very  ^eat  and  hazardous  un- 
deitaking  for  their  deliverande,  and  the  preservation  olf 
the  p'roiestant  religion,  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  this  nation.     He  gave  his  royal  highness  the  sacrament, 
D^c.  30;!  and  upon  Jan.  29  following,  when  the  house  of 
lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  debated  the  important  ques- 
tion, •*  Whether  the  throne,  being  vacant,   ought  to  be 
filled  by  a  regent  or  a  king  ?*'  Compton  was  one  of  the 
two  bishops,  sir  Jonathan  Tfeiawny  bishop  of  Bristol  being 
the  oth^r,  who  made  the  majority  for  filling  up  the  throne* 
.  by  a  king.     On  Februarj-  14,  he  was  again  appointed  of 
rfie  privy-council,  and  made  dean  of  the  royal  chapel; 
from  both  which  places  king  James  had  removed  him :  aiid 
was  afterwards  chosen  by  king  William,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  April 
II,  1689.     The  same  year  he  was  constituted  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  revising  the  liturgy,  in  which  he  labour- 
ed  with   much  zeal   to  reconcile   the  dissenters  to   the 
<^hurch ;  and  also  in  the  convocation,  that  met  Nov.  21, 
1689,  of  whibfa  he  was  president.     But  the  intended  com- 
prtenension  met  with  insuperable  difficulties,  the  majority 
of  the  lower  house  being  resolved  not  to  enter  intd  any 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  dissenters  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship's not  cbmplying  so  far  as  the  dissenters  liked,  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  the  reason  of  Burnet'«  calling  him 
*^  a  weak  rikti,  'wilful,  and  strangely  wedded  to  a  party.** 
This  how;ever  must  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  con-* 
aider,  that  tddse  who  are  usually  called  high  churchmen' 
have  spoken  very  coolly  of  him  ever  since,  on  that  very 
account':  and  that  even  his  opposing,  as  he  did,  the  prose- 
dutiori  against  Sacheverell  in    1710,    declaring  him  not 
guilty,  and  also  protesting  against  several  steps  taken  in 
that  aflair,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  his 
compffing  so  far  with  the  dissenters  as  he  did.     The  fact 
appeiars  to  have  been  that  the  bishop  endeavoured  to  act 
with  moderation,  for  whieh  no  allowance  is  made  in  times 
of  Tioletit  party-spirit. 

King  William  having  jsoop  after  nampd  commissioners 
of  trade  and  ptaotattona,  bis  lordship  wa»  made  one  of 
them ;  and  the  bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  is' 
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always  t#  be  one,  in  virtue  of  his  being  saperiatendent  of 
all  the  churches  ia  the  plantations.  In  the  beginning  of 
1690-1»  at  his  own  charge,  he  attended  king  William  to 
the  famous  congress  at  the  Hague,  where  the  grand  alliance 
against  France  was  concluded.  But  notwithstanding  the 
zealous  part  he  acted  in  the  revolution^  and  his  subsequent 
services^  no  soMier  was  the  storm  over,  but  jealousies  were 
infused,  and  calumnies  dispersed,  to  supplant  and  under- 
mine him ;  insomuch,  that  though  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Canterbury  was  twice  vacant  in  that  reign,  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued  bishop  of  London*.  However,  ne  went  on  consist- 
ently, and  like  himself,  despising  all  other  rewards 'but 
the  quiet  and  the  applause  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
high  esteem  and  intimacy  of  queen  Mary,  which  be  pre^; 
served  to  her  dying  day.  At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne 
to  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  stand  fairest  for  the  royal  fa- 
vour ;  and  though  many  things  were  said  to  disparage  him 
at  court,  yet  nothing  could  discourage  him  from  paying 
bis  duty  and  attendance  there.  About  the  beginning  of  . 
Ma^  1702,  he  was  sworn  of  her  majesty's  privy -council. 
The  same  vear,  he  was  put  in  the  commission  for  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  was  left  out  in  the  new  com- 
mission issued  out  in  April  1706.  Two  years  before,  be 
verv  much  promoted  the  ^'  Act  for  making  effectual  her 
majesty's  intention  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor  clergy,  b^  enabling  her  majesty  to  grant 
the  revenues  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.*' 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correspondence 
with  the  foreign  protestaot  churches,  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  her  moderation  towards  them ;  as  appears,  not  only  by 
his  application  to  le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  1* Angle  before 
mentioned,  but  also  from  letters,  afterwards  prin^  at  Ox- 
ford, which  passed  between  his  lordship  and  the  university 
of  Geneva,  in  1706.  It  was  this  spirit  of  moderation,  which 
rendered  bishop  Compton  less  popular  with  the  cleigy,, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  hindered  his 
advancement  to  Canterbury.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life^  he  was  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  gout ;  which,  turn-  , 
ing  at  length  to  a  complication  of  distempers,  put  an  end 
to  it  at  Pulham,  July  7,  17 13,  at  the  age  of  8  U     Hia  body . 

*  The  ttro  racaacief  weie  fiipplied     and  Wf  T«tiitoii,  who  it  toppoicd  to 
bf  TiUataon,  a  man  vaqaettioiiably  of   .bare  bom  aiva  it  a  ooariiar.  but  was ' 
«uperior,ti4eiiu  wd  fiuae  to  C«spiMi| .  liktwiic  a  omU  4cicnrmg  character*. 
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was  interred  tlie  1 5tli  of  the  same  moQth  in  the  bhnrch'^ 
yard  6f  FuIhaiDy  according  to  bis  particular  direction  :  fov 
he  used  to  say,  that  **  the  church  is  jpor  the  livingi  and  the 
eharcb*yard  for  the  dead.''  On  the  26th  "  A  sermon  on 
die  occasion  of  his  much- lamented  death,"  was  preached 
at  St  Paul's,  before  the  mayor  and  aldermei)  of  London, 
by  t)r.  Thomas  Gooch,  lately  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains, 
then  fellow^  and  afterwards  master,  of  Cains  college  in 
Cambridge,  and  bishop,  first  of  Norwtcl\,  then  of  Ely. 
Over  his  gr^ye  was  erected  an  handsome  tomb,  surrounded 
with'  iron  rails,  haying  only  this  short  inscription :  '*  H. 
Lend.  ^  MH  ]£N  TA  STATPa.  Mbccxiii."  That  is, 
^  Henry  tondon.     Save  in  the  ci:oss.  17  IS,.** 

Among  the  n^ari^  excellent  features  of  his  character 
^veit  by  Dr.  Gooch,  His  munificence  stands  conspicuous* 
**  H^  disced  of  money  to  every  one  who  could  nuike  out 
(and  it  Wad  Very  easy  to  make  that  out  to  him)  that  he  was 
a  proper  oBject  of  cimrity.  He  answered  literally  the 
apostle's  character,  poor  enpugb  himself,  yet  making  many 
rich.'  He  had  divers  ancient  j^epple,  men  and  wqmen, 
whom  i^^  suppoi^cl  by  cc^nstant  annual  pensions  ^  and  se« 
reral  bhildren  al  scHpb)^  a(  his  owu  ^o$t  and  charges  besides 
those  bdiiekted  from  children,  jand  l>rought  up  to  the  uni- 
versitla^  to  thp,  sea,,  or  *tc[  trad^*, .  ^ci .  The  .ppdr  of  hin 
parish  were  always  attending  his  gate  fQic  their  dole,  ^nd 
for  tte'  hiiiiains  of  liis  ccfnitant  h.ospita|>te  tfibl^  which  was 
sdways  foftiished,  and  fi'ee^  to  those  whom,  respect  or  husi- 
ndsi  dVe#'t!io-h\{A'.  '  l^s  liaU  wa^|V^u|sntedm  theinorn*- 
iog  «ifith*peUtionfrs  of  all  i^orts.  More  particularly,  he 
spared' no^dostiidf^aihs  CO  serve/the.  chut'ch  and  clergy. 
He  bo'ught' nikny  .^dVoWsons  piit' of  lay-hands. ,  He  gave 
great  siims'  fbr'tte 'rebuilding  of  churches,  and  greater  still 
fcr  the t^uj^thgiih Impropriations,  and  settling  th^m  on  the 
jpoor  Vicai^. '  Ttii6re  was  no  poor  honest  clergyman,  or  his 
widow,' fh  want;  bdt  had  his  benevolence  when  applied  for: 
ttotsmViti  the  reftirihed  churches  abroad,'  to  whom  he  was. 
not  a  'liberal  patron,  steward,  and  perpetual  solicitor  for. 
Tbft  Flentk,refugees  drank  deep  of  his  bounty  for  many 
years;-  so  did  th^  Irish  iii  their  day  of  affliction  ;  and  like* 
wise  die  Sf^ot/ch  episcopal  party,"  wheni  ejected  from  their 
livisigs  at  the  revolution.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  by 
his  de^th  tl)e  church  IpU  ai^  ^^ceUent  bishop  v  the.  Ji^iogdom 
aconfisteat  and  able  slaiesinan }  the*pfotestaot  reitgion, 
«t  home  mA-  Bbroadi'  an  tehim^nt  and'  t^fug^ ;  tod  the 
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whole  ChristiaD  v^orldi  ao  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
piety.  . 

His  works  are:  1.  ^' A^ transljaition  from  the  Italian^  of 
the  Life  of  Donna  Olympia  Maldacbini»  who  governed  the 
church  during  the  time  of  Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the 
year  1.644  tp   1655/*  London,  1667.     2.  "  A  translation 
from  the  French,  of  the  Jesuits*  intrigues ;  with  the  pri* 
vate  instructions  of  that  society  to  their  emissaries,"  16694 
S\  "  A  treatise  of  the  Holy  Communion,*M 677.     4.  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  ot  London,  concerning 
Baptism,  the  Lord*s  Supper,  Catechising,  dated  April  25, 
16794*^     5.  ^'A  second  letter  concerning  the  Half- com* 
munion,  Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  Prayers  to  Saints^ 
July  6,  16S0.**     6.  J^  A  third  letter,  on  Confirmation,  and 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  1682.'*     7.  "  A  fourth  letter,  tipon 
the  54th  Canon,**, April  6,  1683.  8.  *<  A  fifth  letter,  upon 
the  118th  Canon,  March  19,  1684.**     9*  *^A  sixth  letteri 
upon  the  13th "Canon,  April  18,   1685.'*     They  were  all 
reprinted  together  in  1686,  12mo,  under  the  title  pf  ^^  Episr 
copalia,  or  Lietters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  Gp.d9 
Henry  lord  bishop  of  London,  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Dio- 
cese.'*    There  is  also,  10.  "  A  Letter  of  his  to  a  Clergy-f 
man  in. his  Diocese,  concerning  Non resistance:**  written 
soon  after  the  revolution,  and  inserted  .in  .the  Memoirs  of 
the  life.of  Mr.  John  Kett|ewell.* 

CONANT  (Dr.  John),  a  leatne^.  English  divine,  was 
born  Oct  18,  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonshire.     He  W94 
educated  in  classical  learning  at  private  schools,  and,  iii 
3  626,  sent  to  Exeter  college  in  Oxford.     He  soon  distinr 
guished  himself  for  uncommon  ^arts  and,  learning ;  by . 
mean^  of  which  he  grew,  highly  in  favour  with  Dr.  Jobi^ 
Prideau'x,  then  rector  of  Exeter  college,  and  king*s.pror    :: 
fessor,  in  divinity,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of.  wit  i^ 
thosiQ  times,  used  to  say  of  him,  ^^  Comnti  nihil  es\  difBr  ■  ^ 
cile.**.    He  took  his  degrees  regularly;  and,  July  16309  . 
was  qhosen  fellow  of  bis  .college^  in  which  be  became  an    . 

1  Id  Percy's  tu]i(»  we  are  tdtd  that  the  Latin  traftslatloo  of  Chery  Cfiase  in 
Dryden^s  Mitcellaniet,  by  .Mr.  Henry  Bold  f^Ue^  college,  Oiford,- was  tader-     .' 
taken  at  the  command  of  Dr.  Compton,  whoj  Or.  Percy  ndda,  tboi0g;hiiit  np  .  " 
derogattoQ  to  his  episcopal  character,  to  btovr.a  fondness  for  this  excellent  oM 
ballad.    The  life  of  Dr.  Com)yton  wat  Artt  pbblished  without  a  name  in  an  8iij»  " 
pamphlet,  and  Vithout  n  date,  ^nt  probably  soon  after  ]|is  deHthk    FrMQ  thia 
the  acroant  in  the  ^iog.  Eritp  is  evidently  taken,  but  without .  acknfywledgnkenV 
'•1— See  alsa  Burnet's  Own  TimelSj  who  seems  much  prejudiced  against  Compton. 
^Birch's 'TitlotMNi.-^atb.O£VTol.!lL-*Wcbols*t  Alterbnry,  M.  II.  p.4eu<^      !: 
;Balmon*s  Lives  of  tbei  Bishops.-7Dr.  Cockbnni.pabliabtd  a  Fanarml  ^eanoo  i^ 
Bishop  CoDAptoB,  but  th'6r6  it  not  much  in  it."    '^ 
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eminent  tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciyilwar, 
he  judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  university  in  1642. 
He  retired  Srst  to  Lyinington,  a  living  of  his  uncle*s'  in 
Somersetshire;  where,  his  uncle  6eing  fled,  and  he  in 
#rders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  continue  there 
with  safety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was  consti-* 
tuted/by  the  parliament  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines; 
but  it  is  said  that  be  never  sat  among  them,  or  at  least 
very  seldcFm,  since  it  is  certain  that  he  never  took  the  co- 
venant.  He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London,  zni 
for  some  time  assisted  him  in  the  church  Of  St.  Botolph 
Aldgate.  He  then  became  a  domestic  chaplain  to  lord 
Cbandos,  in  whose  family  he  Hved  at  Hareiidd.  He  is 
said  to  have  sought  this  situation,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
himself  as  clear  from  all  engagements  and  dificulties^as 
the  nature  and  fickle  condition  of  those  times  would  per- 
mit Upon  the  same  motive  he  resigned  his  fellowship  of 
Exeter  college,  Sept.  27,  1647;  but,  June  7,  1649,  was 
unanimously  chosen  rector  of  it  by  the  fellows,  without 
any  application  of  his  own  ;  and  Wood  allows  that  under 
his  care  it  flourished  more  than  any  other  college. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  after  being  thus  settled,' 
be  was  in  great  danger  \>f  being  driven  out  of  all  public 
employment  again,  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what  was 
called  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within  the 
time  prescribed.  He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  consider' 
further  of  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  submitted,  but  under' 
a  declaration,  subscribed  at  the  same  time  with  the  en* 
gagementj  which  in  fact  enervated  that  instrument  entirely. 
The  terms  of  the  engagement  were ;  ^^  You  shall  promise  to 
be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as 
it  is  now  established  without  king  or  house  of  lords."  Co^ 
Rant's  declaration  before  the  commissioners,  when  he  took 
the  engagement,  was  in  this  form  and  manner :  ^*  Being 
required  to  subsicribe,  I  humbly  premise,  first,  that  I  'be 
not  hereby  understood  to  approve  of  what  hath  been  done 
in  order  unto,  or  under  this  present  government,  or  the 
government  itself :  nor  will  I  be  thought  to  coildemn  it;' 
they  being  things  above  my  reach,  and  I  not  knowing"  the 
grounds  of  the  proceedings.  Secondly,  that  I  do  not  bind 
myself  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  wofd  of  God. 
Thirdly,  that  I  do  not  so  hereby  bind  myself,  but  that,  if 
God  shall  remarkably  call  me"  to  submit  to  any  other 
power,  I  may  be  at  Hberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithstand« 
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ing  the  pr«anl  cngagemeiil.    FourtUyy  io  this  tenaef  and 
in  this  sense  only^  I  do  pfooHse  lo  be  true  and  fatthfnl  to 
the  present  government,  as  it  is  now  established  without 
or  bouse  of  lords.** 
This  difficulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  dischargt 
tiis  office  of  rector  of  Exeter  college  urith  great  approba* 
tion.     In  1 652  he  received  priest's  orders  at  Salisbury,  and, 
in  Dec  l  d54,  became  divinity-professor  of  the  university 
pf  Oxford.    In  1657  he  accepted  the  impropriate  rectoiy 
of  Abergely  near  St.  Asaph  in  Denbighshire,  as  some  satis« 
fiction  for  the  benefices  formerly  annexed  to  the  divinity 
^bair,  which  he  never  enjoyed;  but  knowing  it  to  have 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asajrii,  be  immediately 
^uittM  it,  upon  the  ro-establishoient  of  episcopacy.    Oct. 
19,  1637,  be  was  admitted  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer* 
sity;  which  high  dignity  ha  held  till  August  5,   1660. 
During  his  office  be  was  very  insirumental  in  procuring  Mr. 
Selden's  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  for  the  pub- 
lic library;   and  was  the  principal  means  of  defeating  a 
design,  to  which  the  protector  Oliver  gave  his  consent,  of 
erecting  a  kind  of  university  at  Durham.     He  was  yet  more 
-serviceable  in  preventing  some  persons  in  the  university 
from  sacrifidng  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  a  petition  to 
the  protector  Richard's  parliament.    Upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Dr.  Conanty  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came 
up  to  London,  attended  by  the  proctors  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  a 
l^n  speech,  and  presented  a  book  of  rerses  written  by 
the  memben  of  the  university.     March  25,  1661,  the 
king  issued  a  commission  for  Ae  review  of  Ae  book  of 
(^ommon-prayer,  in  which  Conant  was  one  of  the  com* 
tnissioners,  and  assisted  at  the  Savoy  confeiences:    but 
after  this,  upon  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  not 
tbinking  it  right  to  conform,  be  suiEsred  himself  to  be  de*> 
pjrived  of  his  preferments ;  and  accordingly  his  rectory  of 
Exeter  college  was  pronouoced  vacant,  Sept  1,  1662. 
.  At  length,  after  eight  years^  serious  deliberation  upon 
the  i^^nre  and  lawfulness  of  conformity,  his  conscienoe 
V99M  satisfied,  and  he  vesohred  to  comply  in   idl  parts; 
a^d  in  particular  with  ^t  about  which  he  had  probably 
most  scfuple^  the  being  re-ordained.    To  thb,  however,  he 
consented,  and  the  oeremony  was  performed  Sept.  28, 
•  1670,  by  Reynolds  bishop  of  Norwich ;  whose  daughter 
^  he  had  married  in  A^gust  1-651,  and  by  whom  he  bad  six 
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>9om  and  w  many  daugbten.  PnefermetAs  were  oJSTer^ 
bioi  immediately^  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  mmis> 
ter  of  St  Mary  Aldermanbury,.  in  London ;  but^  having 
spent  some  years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he 
#ras  much  beloved,  be  chose  rather  to  accept  the  inTitatioti 
of  bis  neighbours  to  remain  among  tbem ;  and  I>r.  Simon 
Ford,  who  was  then  minister  of  AlUsaints  in  Northampton, 
going  to  St.  Mary's  Aldermanbury,  be  was  nominated  to 
succeed  him.  On  Sept.  20,  1673,  he  bad  the  mortification 
to  see  the  greatest  part  of  his  parish,  together  with  bis 
church,  burnt  to  the  ground,  though  providentially  bis 
own  bouse  escaped.  In  1676,  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
wich becoming  vacant,  the  bishop  offered  him  that  pre- 
ferment, with  this  singular  complitnent,  <<  I  do  not  expect 
thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you 
will  accept  of  it."  He  accepted  it  after  some  deliberation, 
and  discharged  the  office  worthily,  as  long  as  health  per- 
miued  him.  Dec.  3,  1681,  he  was  installed  a  prebendary 
ill  the  church  of  Worcester.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old 
friend  and  contemporary  of  hiis  at  Exeter  college,  asked  it 
for  bim  from  Charles  II.  in  these  terms  :  <*  Sir,  I  come  to 
beg  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  deserving  person,  who 
never  sought  any  thing  for  himself:"  and  upon  naming 
bim,  the  king  very  kindly  consented.  In  1686,  after  his 
eyes  had  been  for  some  time  weak,  be  lost  his  sight  en- 
tirely: but  he  did  not  die  till  March  12,  1693,  when  he 
was  in  his  86 th  year.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  parish 
church  of  All-saints  in  Northampton,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  over  him  by  his  widow,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  of  solid  and  extensive 
learning ;  and  so  very  modest,  it  is  said,  that  though  be 
understood  most  of  the  Oriental  lanffuages,  and  was  par- 
ticularly versed  in  the  Syriac,  yet  few  people  knew  it. 
There  have  been  published  six  volumes  of  his  sermotis: 
the  first  in  1693,  and  dedicated  by  himself  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Northampton ;  the  second,  after  his  death,  in  1 697, 
by  John  bishop  of  Chichester;  the  third  in  1698,  the 
fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by  the  same  editor;  the 
sixth  in  1722^  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  principal  of  Magdalen- 
ball  in  Oxford.  Many  more  of  his  sermons  and  visitation 
charges  axe  still  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  as  is  in 
life  of  him  written  by  his  son  John  Cooan$,  LL.  D.  also  in 
manuscript,  but  communicated  to  the  editors  of  the  firit 
edition  <k  the  Bioe.  Britannica.    For  want  of  attention  to 
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.this  account,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  deemed  autfaen- 
ticy  Mr.  Palmer,  in  bis  *^  Nonconformists^  Memorial/'  (a 
new  edition,  with  continuations  of  Calamy's  work),  has  in- 
troduced him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  extracts  from 
an  unpublished  MS.  relative  to  the  oppressions  he  suffered 
from  the  bishop  gf  Bath  and  Wells,  all  which  story  evi- 
'dently  belongs  to  his  uncle  John  Conant,  B.  D.  and  rector 
*of  Lymington.  * 

CONCA  (Sebastian),  a  very  popular  artist,  was  born 
at  Gaeta  in  1676.  He  studied  under  Solimene,  and  by 
persevering  practice  soon  became  an  able  machinist.  At 
little  less  than  forty,  the  desire  of  seeing  Rome  prompted 
him  to  visit  that  city,  where  he  became  once  more  a  stu- 
dent, and  spent  five  years  in  drawing  after  the  antique  and 
the  masters  of  design :  but  his  hand,  debauched  by  man- 
ner, refused  to  obey  his  mind,  till  wearied  by  hopeless  fa- 
.  tigue,  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  sculptor  le  Gros,  a^d 

<  returned  to  his  former  practice,  though  not  without  con-f 

siderable  improvements,  and  nearer  to  Pietro  da  Cortona 
than  bis  master.  He  had  fertile  brains,  a  rapid  pencil,  and 
a  colour  which,  at  first  sight  fascinated  every  eye  by  its 
splendor,  contrast,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  tints.  His 
dispatch  was  equal  to  his  employment,  and  (here  is  scarcely 
a  collection  of  any  consequence  without  its  Conca.  He 
was  courted  by  sovereigns -and  princes,  and  pope  Clement 
XI.  made  him  a  cavaliere  at  a  full  assembly  of  the  .acade- 
micians of  St.  Luke.  I)e  died,  far  advanced  in  age,  in 
"1764.  Siir  Robert  Strange,  in  whose  possession  was  a 
<  "**  Virgin  and  Child,"  by  Conca,  observes  that^  with  all 

A  his  defects,  be  was  a  great  painter,  and  must  bje  r^arded 

as  one  of  the  last  efforts  which  this  expiring  art  made  in 
Italy.* 

•CONCANEN  (Matthew),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
Isome  note  in  liis  day,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  br€»d  to  the 
law,  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  be  ever  made  any,:great 
figure.  From  thence  he  cam6  over  to  London,  in  com- 
pany will]  a  Mr.  Stirling,  a  dramatic  poet  of  lit^e.  note,  to 
.  seek  his.  fortune ;  and  finding  nothing  so  profitable,  and 
so  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public  notice,  as  political 
writing,  he  soon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the, govern- 
ment.   There  goes  a  story  of  him,  however,  but  we  will 

'  1  Btoff.  Brh.— 'Alfa.  Ox.  toI.  II.— Pmce's  Wortbiet  of  X>e?on.-^Kich0Vt  Lei- 
ce>tenbire.-*<teot.  Mag.  vol.  LXXV. 
>  rilkio£tOB«*-$ir  R,  Str«Dg«*s  Catalogue. 
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hope  it  18  not  a  true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellov*traveIler, 
who  was  embarked  in  the  same  adventure,  for  the  sake  of 
making  their  trade  more  profitable,  resolved  to  divide  their 
interests ;  the  one  to  oppose,  the  other  to  defend  the  mi- 
nistry. Upon  which  they  determined  the  side  each  was  to 
espouse  by  lots,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Reed's  account,  by 
tossing  up  a  halfpenny,  when  it  fell  to  Concanen's  part  to 
defend  tbe  ministry.  Stirling  afterwards  went  into  orders, 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  Maryland.  Concanen  was  for 
some  time  concerned  in  the  '^  British"  and  *^  London 
Journals,"  and  in  a  papier  called  <'  The  Specutatist,"  which 
last  v/as  published  in  1730,  8vo.  In  these  he  took  occa- 
sion to  abuse  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  natu^ 
rally  the  object  of  it,  but  also  Pope;  by  which  he  pro* 
cured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  In  a  pamphlet  called  '^  A 
Supplement  to  the  Profound,"  he  dealt  very  unfairly  by 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  not  only  fre- 
quently imputing  to  him  Broome's  verses  (for  which,  says 
he,  he  might  seem  in  some  degree  accountable,  having 
corrected  what  that  gentleman  did),  but  those  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  others.  His  wit  and  literary  abilities, 
however,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  through  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  post  of 
attomey-general  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  1732^  which 
office  he  filled  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  honour,  and 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  for  near 
seventeen  years ;  when,  having  acquired  an  ample  foitune, 
he  was  desirous  of  passing  the  close  of  his  life  in  his  native 
country;  with  which  intention  he  quitted  Jamaica  and 
came  to  London,  proposing  to  pass  some  little  time  there 
before  he  went  to  settle  entirely  in  Ireland.  But  the  dif- 
ference of  climate  between  that  metropolis  and  the  place 
he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to,  had  such  an  effect 
on  bis  constitution,  that  he  feU  into  a  consumption,  of 
which  he  died  Jan.  22,  1749,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  London*  His  original  poems,  though  short,  have  con- 
siderable merit ;  but  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  play,  en- 
titled "  Wexford  Wells."  He  was  also  concerned  with  Mr.* 
Roome  and  other  gentlemen  in  altering  Richard  Broome's 
^*  Jovial  Crew"  into  a  ballad  opera,  in  which  shape  it  is 
now  frequently  performed.  Concanen  Has  several  songs  in 
'*  The  Musical  Miscellany,  1729,"  6  vols.  But  .a  memo- 
rable letter  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  per- 
haps be  remembered  longer  than  any  writing  of  his  own 
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pen.  This  letter*  which  Mr.  Malone  fint  pablished  (in  bit 
Supplement  to  Shakspeare,  voL  I.  p.  S22)»  shews  tbat^  in 
1726,  Warburton,  then  an  attorney  at  Newark,  was  inti* 
mate  with  Concanen,  and  an  associate  in  the  attacks  made 
on  PopeU  fame  and  talents.  In  1724,  Concaoen  published 
a.  volume  of  *^  Miscellaneous  Poems,  original*  and  trans* 
lated/'  by  himself  and  others.* 

CONCINA  (Danijsl),  a  very  celebrated  Dominican  di<< 
Tine,  of  the  congregatiqn  of  St  James  Salomoni,  was  bom 
about  1686  in  Friuli,  on  one  of  the  estates  of  the  tigniors 
Savoriani,  noble  Venetians.     He  entered  the  Domioican 
Order  i  708,  preached,  with  great  applause,  in  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  Italy,  gained  the  esteem^  of  pope  Cle* 
ment  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  and  wrote  incessantly  against 
the  opinions  of  the  relaxed  casuists.   He  died  February  21r 
1756,  at  Venice,  aged  69.     His  works  are  numerous,  both 
in   Latin  and  Italian :  the  latter  ate :  **  The  Lent  of  the 
litigious  ecclesiastical  Courts,''  Venice,  1739,  4to;  ^^Tbe 
Church  discipline  respecting  the  fast  of  Lent,"  &c.  Ve* 
nice,  1742,  4 to;  ^^  Dissertations  theological,  moral,  and 
critical,  on  the  history  of  probability  and  rigourism,''  &C» 
Venice,  1743,  2  vols.  4to,  and  two  pieces  in  defence  of  this 
work,  4to;  an  '^  Explanation. of  the  four  paradoxes  which, 
are  in  vogue  in  our  age,'*  Lucca,   1746,  4to.     This  work 
has  been  translated  into  French,  1 2mo.     ^*  The  dogma  of 
the  Roman  Church  respecting  Usury,"  Naples,  1746,  4to; 
an  '*  Historical  Memoir  on  the  use  of  chocolate  upon  fast 
days,"  Venice,"  1748;  a  <^  Treatise  on  revealed  Ueligion, 
against  atheists,  deists,  materialists,  s^nd  indifferents^"  Ve« 
nice,  1754,  4to;  ^instructions  for  confessors  and  peni* 
tents,'*  Venice,  1753,  4to.     The  following  are  written  ia 
Latin :  three  volumes  upon  Usury,  4to ;  three  otben  oa 
**  Monastic  discipline  and  poverty ;"  *^  Nine  letters  on  re- 
laxed morality/'    But  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works  ts 
his    ^<  Theologia  Christiana  dogmatico-moralis,*'   Rome^ 
1746,   12  vols.  4to.' 

CONDAMINE  (Charles  Mabi£  de  la),  chevalier  de 
St.  La^re,  member  of  a  great  number  of  academies,  and 
a  celebrated  traveller,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701,  He  be« 
gaa  his  jonrney  to  the  east  very  young ;  and  after  having 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  Mediteiv 

1  Wiog.  I>ram4— Cibber*!  Lhref. — Wtrbiirten*f  Letten,  4to,  p  159,  160.^ 
KiLiioli's  Boiry«r.-~Reed*t  MS  N^tet  pn  »  copy  of  the  SpecnlfUist 
.    s  Moivri,-^I>ict«  Bii^  .. 
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tftnean,  he  wto^hosen,  in  17M,  to  accompany  M.  Godiii 
to  PerUf  for  the  purpose  of  determininfr  the  figure  of  the 
earth  at  the  equator.    The  difficulties  and  dangers  he  sur-^ 
i»oonted  in  this  expedition  are  almost  incredible ;  and  at. 
one  time  he  bad  nearly  perished  by  the  imprudence  of  one 
of  his  companionsi  M.  Seniergues,  whose  arrogance  had 
so  much  irritated  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cuen^a,  that  they 
rose  turaultuQusly  against  tbe  travellers ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  Test,  tbe  offender  was  the  only  victim.     On  his  re«r 
turn  home,  la  Condamine  visited  Rome,  where  pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  made  him  a  present  of  his  portrait,  and  granted 
him  a  dispensation  to  marry  one  of  his  nieces,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  at  the  s^ge  of  fifty-five.     By  his  great, 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  his  lively  and  amiable  disposi-. 
tioo,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  that  knew  him.     Such  waa 
his  gaiety  or  thoughtlessness,  that  two  days  before  his  death 
he  made  a  couplet  on  the  surgical  openttion  that  carried 
him  to  .the  grave;  and,  after  liaving  recited  this  couplet  to 
a  friend  that  came  to  see  him,  *^  You  must  now  leave  me,'^ 
added  he,  **  I  have  two  letters  to  write  to  Spain ;  probably, 
by  next  post  it  will  be  too  late.'*     La  Condamine  had  the 
art  of  pleasing  the  learned  by  the  concern  he  shewed  in 
advancing  their  interests,  and  the  ignorant  by  the  talent  of 
persuading  them  that  they  understm>d  what  he  said.    Even 
the  men  of  fashion  sought  his  company,  as  be  was  full  of 
anecdotes  and  singular  observations,  adapted  to  amuse  their 
frivolous  curiosity.     He  was,  however,  himself  apt  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  trifles;  and  his  inquisitiveness,  as  is  ofteir 
tbe  case  with  travellers,  betrayed  him  into  imprudencies.; 
£ag^  after  fisme,  he  loved  to  multiply  his  correspondences 
and  intercourse ;  and  there  were  few  men  of  any  note  with 
whom  he  had  not  intimacies  or  disputes,  and  scarcely  any 
journal  in*  which  he  did  not  write.     Replying  to  every  cri-. 
tic,  and  flattered  with  every  species  of  praise,  he  despised, 
no  ^aion  of  him,  though  given  by  the  most  contemptible, 
scribbler.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  picture  of  him,  drawn  by: 
the  marquis  de  Coodorcet  in  bis  eloge.    Among  his  most-* 
ingenious  and  valuable  pieces  are  the  following :    1  •  *^  Dts*^  \ 
tance  of  tbe  tropics,*'  London,  1744.     2.  *<  Extract  of  ob*; 
setrvations  made  on  a  voyage  to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,'' . 
1745.     8.  <<  Brief  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  interior  of 
South  America,"  8vo«  1745.    4.  <^  Journal  of  the  voy^e. 
made  by  order  of  the  king  to  the  equator;  with  the  sup- 
plement," 2  vob.  4to.  1 75 1^  1752.     5.  ^<  On  tbe  Inocula- 
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tion  of  the  SrtaH-pox,"  12!no,  1754.  6.  "A  letter  on  Edu^ 
cation,*^  8vo.  7.  "  A  second  paper  on  the  Inoculation  of 
the  Small  pox,"  1759.  8.  "  Travels  through  Italy,'*  1762, 
12mo.  These  last  three  were  translated  and  published 
here.  9.  ^^  Measure  of  the  three  first  degrees  of  the  me« 
ridian  in  the  southern  hemisphere/'  1751,  4to.  The  style 
of  the  different  works  of  la  Condamine  is  simple  and  negli- 
gent ;  but  it  is  strewed  with  agreeable  and  lively  strokes 
that  secure  to  him  readers.  Poetry  was  also  one  of  the  ta« 
lents  of  our  ingenious  academician ;  his  productions  of  this 
sort  were,  "  Vers  de  soci6t6,"  of  the  humorous  kind,  and 
pieces  of  a  loftier  style,  as  the  Dispute  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles  and  others,  translated  from  the  Latin  poets  ;  the 
Epistle  from  an  old  man^  &c.  He  died  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1774,  in  consequence  of  an  operation  for  the  cure 
of  a  hernia,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted.  ^ 

CONDER  (John),  D.  D.  a  dissenting  divine,  was  bom 
at  Wimple,  in  Cambridgeshire,  June  3,  1714,  and  edu- 
cated in  London  under  Dr.  Ridgley,  an  eminent  dissecting 
minister.  He  was  ordained  in  1738,  and  his  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  a  considerable  con- 
gregation for  about  sixteen  years ;  but  having  written  an 
essay  on  the  importance  of  the  ministerial  character  in  the 
independent  line,  he  was  in  1755  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  academy  for  preparing,  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
then  situated  at  Mile  End,  but  since  removed  to  Hommerr 
ton.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  preachers  of  the 
^'  Merchants^  lecture"  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  in  May  1760 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hall  in  the  pastoral  office  in  the  meeting^ 
on  the  pavement  near  Moorfields,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1763,  and  where  he  continued  to  officiate  till  the  dme  of 
his  death,  May  30,  1781,  aged  67.  Besides  the  essay 
above  mentioned,  be  printed  several  sermons  on  public 
occasions,  particularly  funerals  and  ordinations.* 

CONDILLAC  {Stephbn-Bonnot  de),  of  the  French 
academy  and  that  of  Berlin,  abb^  of  Mureaux,  preceptor 
of  the  infant  don  Ferdinand  duke  of  Parma,  was  born  at 
Grenoble  about  the  year  1715,  and  died  of  a  putrid  fever 
at  his  estate  of  Flux  near  Baugenci,  the  2d  of  August  1780. 
Strong  sense,  sound  judgment,  a  clear  and  profound  know* 
ledge  of  metaphysics,  a  well  chosen  and  extensive  reading, . 
a  sedate  character,  manners  grave  without  austerity,  a  style 

'  Elofes,  by  Condorcet,  &c.  vol.  I. — Diet,  Hitt. 
*  Mlddletou's  Biog.  EvaDgelica,  rol.  IV, 
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rather  senteat^us,  a  greater  fecility  in  writing  than  in 
speaking,  more  philosophy  tha^n  sensibility  and  imagination ; 
form,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  the 
principal  features  in  the  portrait  of  the  abb£  de  Condillac* 
A  collection  in  3  vols.  12mOy  under  the  title  of  his  Works, 
contains  his  essay  on  the. origin  of  human  sciences,  his 
treatise  of  sensations,  his  treatise  of  systems ;  all  perform- 
ances replete  with  striking  and    novel  ideas,    advanced 
with  boldness,  and  in  which  the  modern  philosophic  style 
seems  perfectly  natural  to  the  author.     His  **  Course  of 
Study,"  1776,   16  vols.  12mo,  composed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  illustrious  pupil,  is  esteemed  the  best  of  bis 
works.     He  also  wrote  ^^  Commerce  and  Government  con- 
sidered in  their  mutual  relations,''  12mo,  a  book  which 
has  been  decried  by  anti-ceconomists,  and  it  is  allowed  by 
bis  admirers  that  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  the  author 
bad  not   laid   down  certain   systems  on   the    commerce 
of  grain ;  that  he  had  given  his   principles  an  air  less 
profound  and  abstracted,  and  that  on  those  matters  that 
are  of  moment  to  all  men,  he  had  written  for  the  per- 
usal of  all  men.     It  is  observed  in  some  of  the  abb6  Con« 
dillac's  works,  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  conceal  it     He  liaS  also 
been  more  justly  censured  for  having,  in  his  treatise  of 
^f  Sensations,"  established  principles,  from  which  the  ma* 
terialists  have  drawn  pernicious  conclusions ;  and  that  in 
bis  course  of  study,  he  has,  like  an  incompetent  judge, 
condemned  several  flights  of  Boileau,  by  submitting  poetry, 
lybich  in  its  yery  nature  is  free,  irregular,  and  bold,  to  the 
rul^s  of  geoipiQtry.     His  works  we  may  suppose  are  still  in 
favour  in  France,  as  a  complete  edition  was  printed  in 
1798,  in  25  vols.  8vo.* 

CONDIVI  (AscANio),' of  Ripa  Transona,  the  most  ob- 
scure of  modern  artists,  though  a  biographer  of  some  cele* 
brity,  owes  that  and  a  place  here  to  his  connexion  with 
Michael  Angelo,'  whose  life  he  published  in  1553.  If  we 
believe  Yfksari,  his  .imbecility  was  at  least  equal  to  his  assi«i 
duity  in  study  and  desire  of  excelling,  which  were  ex- 
treme. No  work  of  his  exists  in  painting  or  in  sculpture* 
Hence  Gori,  the  modern  editor  of  his  book,  is  at  a  loss  to 
decide  on  his. claim  to  either,  though  from  the  qualities  of 
the  writer,  and  the  familiarity  of  M.^  Angelo,,  ho  surmises 
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Aat  CotidiTi  nmt  bare  bad  merit  as  an  aitist    From  the 
kat  no  conciuaioD  can  be  formed ;  tbe  attachment  of  M. 
AngelO)  seldom  founded  in  congeniality^  was  the  attach- 
ment  of  tbe  strong  to  the  weak,  it  was  protection  ;  it  ex- 
tended to  Antonio  Mini  of  Florence,  another  obscure  scholar 
of  his,  to  Giuiiano  Bugiardini,  to  Jacopo  LUndaco :  all 
men  unable  to  penetrate  the  grand  motives  of  his  art,  and 
more  astonished  at  tbe  excrescences  of  his  learning  in  de- 
sign, than  elevated  by  bb  genius.     Condivi  intended  to 
publish  a  system  of  rules  and  precepts  on  design,  dictated 
by  Michael  Angeio,  a  work,  if  ever  he  did  compose  it, 
now  perhaps  irretrievably  lost;   from  that,   had  destiny 
granted  it  to  us,,  we  might  probably  have  formed  a  better 
ttotiott  of  his  powers  as  an  artist,  than  we  can  from  a  bio- 
graphic account,  of  which  simplicity  and  truth  constitute 
the  principal  merit.     Condivi  published  this  life,  consisting 
of  fifty  pages,  under  the  title  *'  Vita  de  Micbelagnolo 
Buonarroti,  raccolta  per  Ascanio  Condivi  da  la  Ripa  Tran- 
sone..    In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Blado  Stampatore  Ca- 
mereie  nel  M.  D.  LIII.  alii  XYI.  di  Lugiio.*'     According 
to  Beyero,  in  hia  **  Memorie  Historico-criticA,  lib.  rario- 
ntm,'^  this  is  one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  Europe.     In 
1746,  Gori  republished  it  in  folio,  and  as  it  was  originally 
pnblisfaed  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Michael  Angeio, 
continued  it  to  that  period.     C^rVs  work  is  a  small  folio^ 
printed  at  Florence,  1746.' 

CONDORCET  (John  Antony  Nicous  Caritat  Mar» 
Qva  de),  an  eminent  Fnanch  philosopher  and  matbemati* 
cian,  was  bom  at  Ribemont  in  Picardy,  three  leagues  from 
8aint'Quintin  and  De  la  Fere,  September  17,  1743,  of  a. 
very  ancient  family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
study  philosophy  at  tbe  college  of  Navarre,  under  Giraud 
de  K^ncmdon,  who  has  since  distinguislied  bimself  by 
several  acientifie  works,  and  was  an  able  teacher  of  mathe<p 
matics*  During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  there,  young 
Condorcet  exhibited  but  little  relish  for  tbe  metaphysicau 
(questions  relative  to  the  nature  of  ideas,  of  sensations,  and 
qI  memory,  but  in  th.e  course  of  the  following  year, 
aathematica  and  natural  philosophy  decided  his  future 
vocation ;  and  although  he  bad  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  faHoWi^stodents,  he  acquired  a  greater  portion  of 
jaae  tfam  any  of  them.     At  Easter  he  supported  a  public 
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dsesiiiy  at  iiAiick  Cbiraut,  lyAlembert,  and  Tontaine^  tht 
first  geometricians  of  France,  asmled ;  and  Us  conduct  oa 
this  occasion  obtained  their  approbalibii.  Afiter  his  course 
of  philosophy  was  finished,  be  retamed  to  bis  fiunilyv  but 
stiU  continued  to  cultivate  geometry ;  awl  his  attachment 
to  it  carried  him  back  to  Paris  in  I76t,  where  be  Kred 
with  his  old  professor,  in  order  to  have  more  frequent  ep- 
portunities  of  indulging  bb  ruling  passtoo*  He  at  the  same 
time  attended  the  chenucal  lectures  of  Macqoer  and 
Beanm6,  md  soon  distinguished  iiimself  among  the  geo* 
metricians. 

In  1765  be  published  his  first  work  <<  Sur  le  Calciil  In-» 
tegrel/*  in  which  he  proposed  to  eecbibit  a  general  method 
of  determining  the  finite  integral  of  a  given  dkBEereatial 
equation,  either  for  differences  infinitely  small,  or  finite 
differences.  D'Alembert  and  Beaont,  the  commissioners 
of  the  academy,  emplojred  to  examine  the  merits  of  tius 
performance^  bestowed  high  praises  on  it  as  a  wwk  of  in<* 
▼ention,  and  a  presage  of  talents  worthy  of  encouragemeBt« 
Zn  1767  he  pubtisbed  a  second  work,  the  problem  of  three 
bodies,  <^  Problerae  des  Trois  eorps,^*  in  which  he  pseseati* 
ed  the  nine  diflbrential  equations  of  the  movement  of  the 
bodies  of  a  given  system,  supposing  that  each  of  these  bo* 
dies  should  be  propelled  by  a  certain  farcef  mkI  that  m 
mutual  attraction  subsisted  aniong^  them.  He  also  treated 
of  the  moyement  of  three  bodies  of  a  given  figure,  the  part 
ticles  of  which  attracted  each  other  in  the  inrevse  ratio  of 
the  square  of  the  distance.  In  addition  to  this,  he  er« 
plained  a  new  method  of  integers,  by  approaimation,  with 
the  assistance  of  infinite  series ;  and  added  to  the  methods 
exhibited  in  his  first  work,  that  which  M.  d«?  la  Orange: 
had  convinced  him  was  still  wanting.  Thus  Condoreet, 
says  bis  eul6gist  La  Lande,  was  already  numbered  with 
the  foremost  mathematicians  in  Europe.  ^  There  wa^ 
not,**  he  adds,  ^*  above  ten  of  that  class ;  one  at  Peters* 
burgh,  one  at  Berlin,  one  at  Basle,  one  at  Milan,  and  five 
or  six  at  Paris ;  England,  which  had  set  such  an  iUustrions 
example,  no  longer  produced  a  single  geometer  that  could 
mnk  with  the  former.**  It  is  mortifying  to>  us  to  confess 
thftt  this  remark  is  but  too  much  founded  on  truth.  Yet^ 
says  a  late  writer  of  the  life  of  Condoreet,  we  doubt  not 
Imu  there  are  in  Great  Britain  at  present  mathemasiciaos 
equal  in  profundity  and  address  to  any  who  have  existed 
since  the  illastrious  Newton  :  but  these  men  are  not  known 
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to  the  learned  of  Europe,  bectase  they  keep  their  science 
to  tbemselYes.  They  have  no  encoaragement  from  the 
taste  of  the  natioD,  to  publish  any  thiag  iu  those  higher 
departments  of  geometry  which  have  so  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  matbemalicions  on  the  continent*. 

In  1768,  under  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  his  ^<  Essais 
d' Analyse/'  he  published  a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  in  which 
he  resumed  the  subjects  treated  of  in  his  two  former  works, 
and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  new  exhibitions,  to  extend 
bis  methods  of  integral  calculation,  in  the  three  hypo* 
theses  of  evanescent  differences,  finite  differences,  and 
partial  differences.  He  there  also  gave  the  application  of 
infinite  or  indefinite  series  to  the  integration  ;the  methods 
of  approximation,  and  the. use  of  all  the  methods  for  the 
dynamic  problems,  especially  the  problem  of  three  bo- 
dies :  these  modes  might  have  become  an  useful  help,  that 
would  have  led  to  important  discoveries,  but  he  only 
pointed  out  the  road  necessary  to  be  followed,  without 
pursuing  it. 

He  was  received  into  the  French  academy  on  the  Stbaf 
March,  1769,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  pub* 
lisbed  a  memoir  on  the  nature  of  infinite  series,  on  the  ex- 
tent of  solutions  afforded  by  this  mode,  and  on  a  new 
method  of  approximation  for  the  differential  equations  of 
all  the  orders.  In  the  voludles  of  1770,  and  the  following 
years,  he  presented  the  fruits  of  his  researches  on  the 
equations  with  partial  and  finite  differences;  and  in  1772 
be  publishied  ^*  L'Essai  d'une  methode  pour  disiinguer  les 
Equations  differentielles  possibles  en  termes  finis  de  celles 
qui  ne  le  sont  pas,''  an  essay  on  a  method  to  distinguish 
possible  difftrential .  equations  in  finite  terms,  from  those 
which  are  not  so.  Thp  mode  of  calculation  here  presented, 
although  an  admirable  instrument,  is  still  very  far  distant 
from  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  may  be  brought. 
In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  he  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled  <*  A  Letter  to  a  Theologian,"  in  which 
he  replied  with  keen  satire  to  the  attacks  made  by  the 
author  of  <^  The  Three  Centuries  of  Literature,"  against* 
the  philosophic  sect.  **  But  (subjoins  the  prudent  'La 
Lande)  he  pushed  the  matter  somewhat  too  far,  for,  even 
supposing  his  system  demonstrated,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  confine  those  truths  within  the  circle  of  the  im« 
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liated^   because  they  are  dangerous,  in  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  mankind^  who  are  unable  to  replace,  by 
means  of  principles,  that  which  they  are  bereaved  of  in 
the  si)ape  of  fear,  consolation,  and  hope.'*     Condorcet 
was  now  in  fact  leagued  with  liie  atheists;  and  La  I^nde, 
who  wished  well  to  the  same  sect,  here  censures  not  his 
principles,  but  only  regrets  his  i'ashness»     In  1773  be  was- 
appointed  secretary  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  when  he 
comppsed  eulogies  upon  several  deceased  members  who 
had  been  neglected  by  Fpntenelle ;  and  in  1782  he  was 
received  into  the  French  academy,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  a  discourse  concerning  the  influence  of  philoso- 
phy.    In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  D'Alembert  as 
secretary  to  that  academy,  and  pronounced  an  able  eulogy, 
to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend,  whose  literary  and 
scientific  merits  are  set  forth  with  great  ability.    The  death 
of  Euler  afforded  Condorcet  another  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  own  talents  by  appreciating  those  of  the  de- 
parted mathematician.    The  lives  of  Turgot  and  Voltaire^ 
and  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Franklin,  were  decided  testimonies  to  the  abilities 
of  Condorcet  as  a  biographical  writer.    Turgot  had  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time  and  attention  with  moral  and  poli-t 
tical  sciences,  and  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  which  different  species  of  knowledge  are  suscep- 
tible,, might  he  demonstrated  by  the  assistance  of  calcula*. 
tion>  hoping  that  the  human  species  would  necessarily  n>ake, 
a  progress  towards  happiness  and  perfection,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  done  towards  the  attainment  of  truth. 
To  second  these  views  of  Turgot,  Condorcet  undertook  a 
work  replete  with  geometrical  knowledge.     He  examined 
the  probability  of  an  assembly's  rendering  a  true  decision, 
and  be  explained  the  limits  to  which  our  knowledge  of 
future  events^  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nature,  considered 
as  the  most  certain  and  uniform,  might  extend.     If  we  do 
not  possess  a  real,  yet  hb  thought,  we  have  at  least  a  mean 
probability,  that  tke  law  indicated  by  events,  is  the  same 
constant  bw,  a^d  t]iat  it  will  be  perpetually  observed.     He 
coo8i4<ered*  a  forty-five  thousandth  part  as  the  value  of  the 
risk,  in  the  case  when  the  consideration  of  a  new  law  comes 
in  qvestioh;  and  it  appears  from  his  calculation,  that  an 
assembly  consisting  of  61  votes,  in  which  it  is  required 
that  there  should  be  a  plurality  of  nine,  will  fulfil  this  con* 
dition,  jprpvided  there  .is  a  probability  of  each  vote  being 
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equal  to  four^fiftbs,  that  is^  that  each  member  voting  shall 
be  deceived  only  once  in  five  times.  He  applied  these  caU 
eolations  to  the  creation  of  tribunals,  to  the  fonns  of  elec- 
tiousy  and  to  the  decisions  of  nomerous  assemblies ;  incon- 
veniences attendant  on  which  were  exhibited  by  him.  This 
work,  says  his  eulogist,  furnished  a  grand,  and  at  the  same 
time,  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  utility  of  analysts  in  im- 
portant matters  to  which  it  had  never  before  been  applied, 
and  to  which  we  may  venture  to  assert  it  never  wilt  be  ap- 
plied while  human  reason  is  allowed  any  share  in  human 
transactions.  There  are  many  of  these  paradoxes  in  geo- 
metry, which,  we  are  told,  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  with- 
out being  possessed  of  metaphysical  attainments,  and  a 
degree  of  sagacity  not  always  possessed  by  the  greatest 
geometricians ;  but  where  such  attainments  and  sagacity 
are  to  be  found,  even  Condbrcet  himself  has  not  exempli- 
fied. In  his  <<Euler'8  Letters,''  published  in  1787-89,  he 
started  the  idea  of  a  dictionary,  in  which  objects  are  to  be 
discovered  by  their  qualities  or  properties,  instead  of  being 
searched  for  under  their  respective  names ;  he  also  inti- 
Aiated  a  scheme  for  constructing  tables  by  which  ten  mil' 
Hards  of  objects  might  be  classed  together,  by  means  of 
only  ten  different  modifications. 

In  October  1791  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  for  the  last  time  in  the  academy  on  Nov.  25, 
•1792,  after  which  it  was  suppressed  by  the  barbarians  who 
then  were  in  power.  Of  their  conduct,  however,  Con- 
doreet,  who  had  contributed  to  place  tfa^m  there,  could  not 
eomplain  with  a  good  grace.  In  the  mean  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  considered  it  as  allowable  to  assemble, 
but  terror  soon  dispersed  them,  and  that  dispersion  con- 
tinued during  nearly  two  years;  At  length  Daunou  deli- 
vered in  his  report  relative  to  the  National  Institute,  whidi 
was  redd  to  the  convention  in  the  name  of  the  commission 
of  eleven,  and  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The  con- 
ilequence  was,  that  the  restoration  of  the  academies  was 
decreed,  under  the  title  of  a  National  Institute^  the  first 
elass  of  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  This  assembly  was  installed  toon  after^  and 
Condorcet  furnished  the  plan. 

The  political  labours  of  Condorcet  entirety  occupied  the 
last  years  of  bis  existence.  Amone  them  were,  bis  worl;^ 
*^  Siir  les  assemblies  provinciates,'*  and  his  **  Refiezions 
aur  le  commerce  des  bl&i,'*  two  of  the  most  harmless. 
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In  1 788,  Rouch<ir undertook  to  give  anew  translation 
of  an  excellent  English  work  by  Smith,  entitled  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,'*  with  notes  by  Condorcet,  who,  how- 
ever, had  but  little  concern  with  it,  and  on  this  and  other 
occasions  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  his  name  to  the 
4>ooksellei*s  to  give  a  reputation  to  works  with  which  he 
had  no  concern.  Chapelier  and  Peissonel  announced  a 
periodical  collection,  entitled  <'  Bibhotheque  de  Thomme 
Public,  &c.*'  (The  statesman's  library,  or  the  analysis  of 
the  best  political  works.)  This  indeed  was  one  way  of 
enabling  the  deputies  of  the  assembly  to  learn  what  it  was 
important  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with ;  it  was  suf)- 
posed  that  the  name  of  Condorcet  might  be  useful  on  this 
occasion  also,  and  it  was  accordingly  made  use  of.  The 
work  itself  contained  one  of  his  compositions  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  academy  at  Berlin.  The  subject 
discussed  was,  *^  Est  il  permis  de  tromper  le  peuple  r" 
(Ought  the  people  to  be  deceived?)  This  question,  we 
presume,  must  bave  always  been  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  such  politicians  as  Condorcet,  since  what  amounts 
to  the  same  effect,  almost  all  his  writings  tended  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  revolution  in  which  the  people  were  com- 
pletely deceived.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
popular  clubs  at  Paris,  particularly  that  of  the  jacobins, 
celebrated  for  democratic  violence,  where  be  was  a  fre- 
quent but  by  no  means  a  powerful  speaker. '  He  was  cho* 
sen  a  representative  for  the  metropolis,  when  the  consti- 
tuent assembly  was  dissolved,  and  joined  himself  to  the 
Brissotine  party,  which  finally  fell  the  just  victims  to  that 
revolutionary  spirit  which  they  had  excited.  Condorcet  at 
this  period  was  the  person  selected  to  draw  up  a  plan  fbr 
public  instruction,  which  he  comprehended  in  two  memoirs, 
a^d  which  it  is  acknowledged  were  too  abstract  for  general 
uie.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Manifesto  addressed  from  the 
French  people  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  on  the  approach 
of  war ;  and  of  a  letter  to  Louis  XVI.  ai  president  of  the 
assembly,  which  was  dictated  in  terms  destitute  of  that 
respect  and  consideration  to  which  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
great  people  has,  as  such,  a  just  claim.  He  even  attempt- 
ed to  justify  the  insults  ofJPered  to  the  sovereign  by  the 
lowest,  the  most  illiterate,  and  most  brutal  part  of  a  deli- 
rious populace.  On  the  trial  of  the  king^  his  conduct  was 
equivocal  and  unmanly ;  he  had  declared  that  be  ought 
not  to  be  arraigned',  yet  he  liad  not  courage  to  defend  hil 
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opinion^  or  justify  tbose  sentiments  which  he  had  deli- 
berately formed  in  the  closet. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  Condorcet  undertook  to  frame 
a  new  constitution,  which  was  approved  by  the  convention, 
but  which  did  not  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
nation.  A  new  party,  calling  themselves  the  Mountain, 
were  now  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  convention  over 
Brissot  and  his  friends.  At  first  the  contest  was  severe ; 
the  debates,  if  tumult  and  discord  may  be  so  denominated, 
ran  high,  and  the  utmost  acrimony  was  exercised  on  all 
sides.  Condorcet,  always  timid,  always  anxious  to  avoid 
danger,  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  the  scene.  By 
this  act  of  prudence  he  at  first  escaped  the  destruction 
which  overwhelmed  the  party ;  but  having  written  against 
the  bloody  acts  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  monster  Robes- 
pierre, a  decree  was  readily  obtained  against  him.  He 
was  arrested  in  July  1793,  but  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers  under  whose  care  he  was 
placed.  For  nine  months  he  lay  concealed  at  Paris,  when, 
dreading  the  consequences  of  a  domiciliary  visit,  he  fled 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  Paris.  Condorcet  was  obliged  to  pass 
eigbt-and-forty  hours  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  all  the 
wretchedness  of  cold,  hunger,  and  the  dread  of  bis  enemies. 
On  the  third  day  he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  friend; 
he,  however,  was  too  much  alive  to  the  sense  of  danger  to 
admit  Condorcet  into  bis  habitation,  who  was  again  obliged 
to  seek  the  safety  which  unfrequented  fields  and  pathless 
woods  could  afford.  Wearied  at  length  with  fatigue  and 
want  of  food,  on  March  26  he  entered  a  little  inn  and  de* 
manded  some  eggs.  His  long  beard  and  disordered  clothes, 
having  rendered  him  suspected  by  a  member  of  the  re- 
volutionary committee  of  Clamar,  who  demanded  his  passr* 
port,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  committee  of.  the 
district  of  Bourg-la-Reine.  Arriving  too  late  to  be  ex«> 
amined  that  night,  he  was  confined  in  the  prison,  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Simon,  until  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Paris. 
He  was  found  dead  next  day,  March  28,  1794.  On  in- 
specting the  body,  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  death  could 
not  be  discovered,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
poisoned  himself.  Condorcet  indeed  always  carried  a  dose 
of  poison  in  his  pocket,  and  he  said  to  the  friend  who  was 
to  have  received  him  into  his  house,  that  he  bad  been 
often  tempted  to  make  use  of  i^  but  that  the  idea  of  a  wife 
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aud  daughter,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  restrained  him* 
During  the  time  that  be  was  concealed  at  Paris,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  ^^  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind/*  in  two 
volumes,  of  which  it  is  necessary  only  to  add,  that  among 
other  wonderful  things,  the  author  gravely  asserts  the  pos- 
sibility, if  not  the  probability,  that  the  nature  of  man  may 
be  improved  to  absolute  perfection  in  body  and  mind,  and 
hM  existence  in  this  world  protracted  to  immortality,  a 
doctrine,  if  it  deserves  the  namie,  which,  having  been  af-* 
terwards  transfused  into  an  English  publication,  has  been 
treated  with  merited  ridicule  and  contempt. 

Condorcet's  private  character  is  described  by  La  Lande^ 
as  easy,  quiet,  kind,  and  obliging,  but  neither  his  conver-* 
sation  nor  his  extenial  dqportment  bespoke  the  fire  of  his 
genius.  JD'Alembert  used  to  compare  him  to  a  volcano 
covered  with  snow.  His  public  character  may  be  estimated 
by  what  has  been  related.  Nothing  was  more  striking  ifi 
him  than  the  dislike,  approaching  to  implacable  hatred, 
which  be  entertained  against  the  Christian  religion ;  his 
philosophical  works,  if  we  do  not  consider  them  as  the 
reveries  of  a  sophist,  have  for  their  direct  tendency  a  con- 
tempt for  the  order  Providence  has  established  in  the 
worid  But  as  a  philosopher,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
Condorcet  will  hereafter  be  known,  while  his  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  geometrical  studies  will  ever  be  .no« 
ticed  to  his  honour.  If  he  was  not  superior  to  his  contem- 
poraries, he  excelled  them  all  in  the  early  display  of  talent ; 
and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  him  and  his  country,  had 
be  been  only  a  geometrician.  * 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Con-fu-tsee,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at 
present  the  province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  21st  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ling  van,  the  23d  emperor  of  the  race  of  Tcheou, 
551  years  B.  C.  He  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras^ 
and  a  little  before  Socrates.  He  was  but  three  years  old 
when  he  lost  his  father  Tcho  leang  hd,  who  bad  enjoyed 
the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long;  but  left  no 
other  inheritance  to  his  son,  except  the  honour  of  descend- 
ing from  Ti  ye,  the  27th  emperor  of  the  second  race  of 
the  Chang.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Ching,  and  who 
sprang  originally  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Yen, 

1  filofe  by  La  Land^.-^-Condorcet's  Works  were  published  in  Ql  vols.  Srp^ 
in  PariSf  1894,  exclusive  of  hiii  mathematical  writiDgs. 
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lived  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  her  huabainL 
Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  degrees,  as  chil- 
dren ordinarily  do,  but  seemed  to  arrive  at  reason  and  the 
perfect  use  of  his  faculties  almost  from  his  infancy.     Ta- 
king no  delight  in  amusements  proper  f6r  bis  age,  he  had 
a  grave  and  serious  deportment|  which  gained  him  respect, 
and  was  joined  with  an  appearance  of  unexanopled  and 
exalted  piety.   He  honoured  bis  relations  ;  he  endeavoured 
in  all  things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive 
in  China,  and  a  most  holy  man :  and  it  was  observable, 
that  he  never  ate  any  thing  but  he  prostrated  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  offered  it  first  to  the  supreme  Lord  of 
heaven.     One  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his 
grandfather  fetch  a  deep  sigh ;  and  going  up  to  him  witb 
many  bowings  and  much  reverence,  **  May  I  presume,*^ 
says  he,  *^  without  losing  the  respect  I  owe  you,  to  inquire 
into  the  occasion  of  your  grief?    perhaps  you  fear  that 
your  posterity  should  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  and 
dishonour  you  by  their  vices.*'     ^*  What  put  this  thought 
into  your  bead,*'  says  Coum-tse  to  him,  ^'  and  where  have 
you  learnt  to  speak  after  this  manner  r^*    '^  From  yourself/' 
replied  Confucius  :  **  I  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time 
yott  speak ;  atul  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a  son, 
who  does  not  by  his  virtue  support  the  glory  of  hisances- 
torsy  does  not  deserve  to  bear  their  name."     After  his 
grandfather's  death  be  applied  himself  to  Tcem-se,  a  ce* 
lebrated  doctor^  of  his  time;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
so  great  a  master,  soon  made  a  surprising  progress  in  an- 
tiquity, which  he  considered  as  the  source  from  whence 
all  genuine  knowledge  was  to  be  drawn.     This  love  for  the 
ancients  very  nearly  cost  him  bis  life  when  he  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.     Falling  into  discourse 
one  day  about  the  Chinese  books  witb  a  person  of  4iigh 
quality,  who  thought  them  obscure,  'and   not  worth  the 
pains  of  searching  into,  ^  The  books  you  despise,"  says 
Confucius,  ^^  are  full  of  profound  knowledge,  which  is  not 
to  be  attained  but  by  the  wise  and   learned :    and  the 
people  would  think  cheaply  of  them,  could  they  compre- 
hend theoT  of  themselves.    This  subordination  of  spirits^ 
by  which  the  ignorant  are  dependent  upon  the  kMoiMing,* 
is  very  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  society.  ^  Were  all 
families  equally  rich  and  equally  powerful,  there  could  not 
subsist  any  form  of  government ;  but  there  would  hs^pen  a 
yet  stranger  disorder,  if  mankind  wer^all  equally  knowing, 
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TIC.  every  one  would  be  for  governing,  and  none  would 
think 'thenaselves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,^'  added 
Confucius,  **  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  same  observa* 
taon  to  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from 
9ucb  a  one  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  ^expected : 
but  I  wonder  that  you,  a  doctor,  should  thus  be  found 
speaking  like  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.'*  This  re- 
buke had  indeed  the  good  effect  of  silencing  the  mandarin, 
<nd  bringing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  \m 
country ;  yet  vexed  him  so  at  the  same  time,  as  it  came 
from  almost  a  boy,  that  he  would  have  revenged  it  by 
violence,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  a  wife,  who  brought  him 
a  son,  called  Pe  yu.  This  son  died  at  fifty,  but  left  be- 
hind him  a  son  called  Tsou-tse,  who,  in  imitation  of  his 
grandfather,  applied  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  wis* 
dom,  and  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
empire.  Confucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  so 
long  as  she  lived  with  him ;  and  never  kept  any  concu- 
bines, as  the  custom  of  his  country  would  have  allowed 
him  to  have  done,  because  he  thought  it  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature*  He  divorced  her,  however,  after  some  time, 
mad  for  no  other  reason,  say  the  Chinese,  but  that  he 
might  be  free  from  all  incumbrances  and  connexions,  and 
at  liberty  to  propagate  hi»  philosophy  throughout  the 
empire.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  had  gained  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  acquainted  him* 
self  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  bis  country,  he  began  to 
project  a  scheme  of  general  reformation.  All  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  the  empire  now  depend  upon  the  emperor  | 
but  then  every  province  wass  a  distinct  khigdom,  which 
had  its  particular  laws,  and  was  governed  by  a  prince  of 
its  own*  He9ce  it  often  happened  that  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  a  taste  for  luxury,  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  a  general  dissolution  of  manners^ 
prevailed  ii|  all  those  little  courts. 

Confucius,  wisely  persuaded  that  the  people  could  never 
be  happy  under  socSi  circumstances^  resolved  to  preach  < 
up  a  severe  morality ;  and,  accordingly,  he  began  to  en* 
force  temperance,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  to  inspire  a 
contempt  of  riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  excite  to  mag- 
nanimity and  a  greatness  of  soul,  which  should  make  men 
I9^apable .  of  <)imniulation  and  insincerity  9  and  used  all 
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the  means  he  could  think  of  to  redeem  bis  coantrymeo 
from  a  life  of  pleasure  to  a  life  of  reason.  In  this  pursuit, 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  great  wisdom  soon  made  him 
known,  and  his  integrity  and  the  splendour  of  his  virtues 
made  him  beloved.  Kings  were  governed  by  hts  counsels, 
and  the  people  reverenced  htm  as  a  saint.  He  was  offered 
several  high  offices  in  the  magistracy,  which  he  some* 
times  accepted,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a 
currupt  state,  and  amending  mankind;  and  never  failed 
to  resign  those  offices,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  be 
could  be  no  longer  useful.  On  one  occasion  he  was  raised 
to  a  considerable  place  of  trust  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou, 
his  own  native  country:  before  he  had  exercised  his 
charge  about  three  months,  the  court  and  provinces, 
through  his  counsels  and  management,  became  quite  al- 
tered. He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abuses  in  traffic, 
and  reduced  the  weights  and  measures  to  their  proper 
Standard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candour  amongst  the 
men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chastity  and  a  simplicity 
of  manners.  By  such  methods  he  wrought  a  general  refor* 
mation,  and  established  every  where  such  conoord  and 
unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  as  if  it  were 
but  one  great  family.  This,  however,  instead  of  excids^ 
the  exiimple,  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  who  fancied  that  a  kin^,  under  the  counsels  of 
such  a  man  as  Conllicius,  would  quickly  render  himself 
too  powerful ;  since  nothing  can  make  a  state  flourish 
more  than  good  order  among  the  members,  and  an  exact 
observance  of  its  laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tsi 
assembled  his  ministers  to  consider  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
career  of  this  new  government ;  and,  after  some  dielibera* 
ttons,  the  following  expedient  was  resolved  upoo.    Tliey 

Jot  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraor- 
inary  beauty,  who  had  been  instructed  from  their  iniancy 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly  mistresses  of 
all  those  charms  and  accomplishments  which  might  please 
and  captivate  the  heart.  These,  under  the  pretext  of  *au 
embassy,  they  presented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the 
grandees  of  IKs  court.  The  present  was  joyfully  received, 
and  had  its  desired  efiect  The  arts  of  good  government 
were  immediately  neglected,  and  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  inventing  new  pleasures  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
frdr  strangers.  In  short,  nothing  was  regarded  for  some 
months  but  feasting,  dancing,  shows,  he,  and  the  court 
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WM  entirely  dmolved  in  luxury  and  pleasure.  Confucius 
had  foreseen  all  this,  and  eiideavowed  to  prevent  it  by 
advising  the  refusal  of  the  pressnt ;  and  be  now  laboured 
to  take  off  the  delusion  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  reason  and  their  duty.  But  all  his  endea- 
vours proved  ineffectnai,  and  tlie  severity  of  the  philo- 
sopher was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  overbearing  fashion 
of  the  court.  Upon  this  he  immediately  quitted  bis  em^ 
ployment,  exiling  himself  at  the  same  time  from  his  native 
country,  to  try  if  he  could  find  in  other  kingdoms,  minds 
and  dispositions  more  fit  to  relish  and  pursue  his  maxims. 

He  passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  T^,  Guci,  and  Tson, 
but  met  with  insurmountable  difEculties  every  where,  as 
at  that  time,  rebellion,  wars,  and  tumults,  raged  throughout 
the  empire,  and  men  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his  philo- 
sophy, and  were  in  themselves  ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met  with  ill  treatment  and 
reproachful  language,  and  it  is  said  that  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  bis  life :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  his 
neglect  of  his  own  interests  had-  reduced  him  to  the'  ex- 
tremest  poverty.  Some  philosophers  among  his  contemn 
poraries  were  so  affected  with  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
that  they  had  rusticated  themselves  into  the  mountains  and 
deserts,  as  the  only  places  where  happiness  could  be 
found  ;  and  would  have  persuaded  Confucius  to  have  fol- 
lowed them.  But,  'M  am  a  man,*'  says  Confucius,  *<  and 
cannot  exclude  myself  from  the  society  of  men,  and  con- 
sort with  beasts.  Bad  as  the  times  are,  1  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for  in  virtue  are  all  things,  and  if 
mankind  would  but  once  embrace  it,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  its  discipline  and  laws,  they  would  not  want  me 
or  any  body  else  to  instruct  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  man,  first  to  perfect  himself,  and  then  to  perfect 
others.  Human  nature,*'  said  he,  **  came  to  us  from  hea- 
ven pure  and  perfect ;  but  in  process  of  time,  ignorance, 
the  passions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted  it.  All 
consists  in  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  beauty;  and  to  be 
perfect,  we  must  re-ascend  to  that  point  from  which  we 
have  fallen.  Obey  heaven,  and  follow  the  orders  of  him 
who  governs  it.  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  Let 
your  reason,  and  not  your  senses,  be  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct :  for  reason  will  teach  you  to  think  wisely,  to  speak 
prudently,  and  to  behave  yourself  worthily  upon  all  oc- 
casions.** 
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Coufi|ciu8  in  th^  ipwn  tame)  though  he  had 
him^lf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  cease  to  travel 
about  and  do  what  good  be  could  among  the  people*  and- 
among  mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth 
the  maxims  and  examples  of  their  ancient  heroes,  Yao, 
Cbun,  Yu,  Tischin  tang,  &c.  who  were  thought  to  be  re- 
vived in  the  person  of  this  great  man  ;  and  hence  he  pro- 
selyted great  numbers,  who  were  inviolably  attached  to 
his  person.  He  is  said  to  have  had  at  least  3000  followers, 
72  of  whom  were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  su- 
perior attainments,  and  ten  above  them  all  by  their  com-  • 
!>rebensive  view  and  perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  phi- 
osophy  ^nd  doctrines.  He  divided  his  disciples  into  four 
classes,  who  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  and  propagate 
his  philosophy,  each  according  to  bis  particular  distinction. 
The  first  class  were  to  improve  their  minds  by  meditation^ 
and  to  purify  their  hearts  by  virtue :  The  second  were  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  reasoning  justly,  and  of  composing 
elegant  and  persuasive  discourses :  I'be  study  of  the  third 
class  was,  to  learn  the  rules  of  good  government,  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable  them  to  fill 
th^  public  offices  with  honour  t  The  last  class  were  con-* 
frejnied  ip  delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concise 
and  polished  style  to  the  people ;  and  these  chosen  dis- 
ciples were  (.he  flower  of  Confucius^s  school. 

He  s^nt  600  qf  his  disciples  into  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  to  reforfp  the  manners  of  the  people;  and,  no^ 
satisfied  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made 
frequent  resolutions  to  pass  th§  seas,  and  propagate  his 
doctrine  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world.  Hardly  any 
thing  p^n  be  added  to  the  purity  of  hia  morality.  He 
s^eems  rather  tq  speak  like  a  doctor  of  a  revealed  law,  than  "^ 
a  man  who  had  no  light  but  what  the  law  of  nature  affbrdekil 
him,  and  he  taught  as  forpibly  by  example  as  by  precept, . 
In  short,  bis  gravity  and  sobrijety,  his  rigorous  abstinence) 
his  contempt  of  riches,  a^d  what  are  commonly  called  the 
goods  of  this  life,  his  continual  a^entiou  and  watchfulness 
over  his  actions,  and,  above  all,  that  modesty  and  humility 
.wfaicl^  are  not  to  be  found  aipoog  the  Grecian  sages;  all 
these  would  ali:qost  tempt  on^  to  believe  that  he  w^  noti^ 
mere  pbilqsppher  formed  by  reason  only,  but  a  maq  raised 
up  for  t[ie  reformation  of  the  wofld,  and  to  cl^eck  that  torr 
rent  of  idolatry  and  superstition  >vhich  was  about  to  over- 
spread that  particidar  part  of  it.     He  is  said  to  have  liv§4 
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tecredy  three  years,  and  to  have  spent  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life  in  sorrow.     A  few  days  before  bis  last  illness,  he 
told  bis  disciples  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  that  be  was  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  disorders  which  pre-, 
vailed  in  the  empire  t  *'  The  mountain/'  said  be,  ^'  is  fal- 
len, the  high  machine  is  demolished,  and  the  sages  are  all 
fled/'     His*  meaning  was,  that  the  edifice'  of  perfection, 
which  he  had    endeavoured  to  raise,   was  entirely  over- 
thrown.    He  began  to  languish  from  that  time ;  and  the 
7th  day  before  his  death,  **  the  kings,"  said  be,  *^  reject 
my  maxims  ;  and  since  I  am  no  longer  useful  on  the  earth, 
I  may  as  well  leave  iu**     After  these  words  he  fell  into  9k 
lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  disciples,  in  his  seveuty-third  year.     Upon  the  first 
bearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  coog,  who  then  reigned  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from  tears :  "  The  Tien 
is  nut  satisfied  with  me,''  cried  he,  "  since  it  has  taken 
away  Confucius."     Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole 
empire,  which  from  that  moment  began  to  honour  him  as 
a  saint.     Ki^^gs  have  built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, whither  the  learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  hini 
bomaee.     There  are  to  be  seen  upon  several  edifices, 
raised  in  honour  of  bim,  inscriptions  in  large  characters, 
"  To  the  great  master."     "  To  the  bead  doctor,"     «  To 
the  saint."     **  To   the  teacher  of  emperors  and  kings." 
They  built  bis  sepulchre  near  the  city  Kio  fou,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  to  assemble  his 
disciples  ;  and  they  have  since  inclosed  it  with  walls,  which 
look  like  a  small  city  to  this  very  day. 

Confucius  did  not  trust  altogether  to  the  memory  of  bis 
disciples  for  the  preservation  of  bis  philosophy ;  but  com- 
posed several  books :  and  though  these  books  were  greatly 
admired  for  th^  ^doctrines  they  contained,  and  the  fine 
principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  such  was  the  un-r 
paralleled  modesty  of  this  philosopher,  that  he  ingenuously 
poufessed,  that  the  doctrine  was  not  bis  own,  but  was  much 
more  ancient ;  and  that  be  bad  done  nothing  more  than 
collect  it  from  those  wise  legislators  Yao  and  Chun,  who 
lived  1500  years  before  biip.  Thes^  books  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  veneration,  because  they  contain  all 
that  he  had  'collected  relating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which 
are  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  rule  of  government. 
The  number  of  these  classical  and  canonical  books,  for  so 
it  seenis  they  are  called,  is  four.    The  first  is  eDtitle4  "T^ 
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Hio,  the  Grand  Science,  or  the  School  of  the  Adults.'*  It 
18  this  that  beginners  ought  to  study  first,  as  the  porch  of 
the  temple  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  the  care  we 
ought  to  take  in  governing  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  able 
afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perseverance  in  the 
chief  good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
formity of  OUT  actions  to  right  reason.  It  was  chiefly  de- 
signed for  princes  and  grandees,  who  ought  to  govern  their 
people  wisely.  **  The  whole  science  of  princes,"  says 
Conii]ciu9,  **  consists  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  the  rea- 
sonable nature  they  have  receivea  from  Tien,  and  in  re- 
storing that  light  and  primitive  clearness  of  judgment, 
which  has  been  weakened  and  obscured  by  various  passions, 
that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour  the  per- 
fections of  others.  To  succeed  then,"  says  he,  "  we  should 
begin  within  ourselves ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the  will  toward 
a  love  of  this  good,  and  an  hatred  of  this  evil :  to  preserve 
integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the  manners  according 
to  reason.  When  a  man  has  thus  renewed  himself,  there 
will  be  l^ss  difficulty  in  renewing  others  :  and  by  this  means 
concord  and  union  reign  in  families,  kingdoms  are  govern- 
td  according  to  the  laws,  and  the  whole  empire  enjoys 
peace  and  tranquillity." 

The  second  classical  or  canonical  book  is  called  '^Tchong 
Yong,  or  the  Immutable  Mean  ;"  and  treats  of  the  mean 
which  ought  to  be  observed  ih  all  things.  Tchong  signi- 
fies meanSf  and  by  Yong  is  understood  that  which  is  con- 
stant, eternal,  immutable.  He  undertake^  to  prove,  that 
every  wise  man,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  care  of 
goveniing  the  world,  should  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the 
essence  of  virtoe.  He  enters  upon  his  Subject  by  defining 
human  nature,  and  its  passions;  then  he  brings  several 
examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  fortitude,  prudence,  and 
filial  duty,  which  are  proposed  as  so  many  patterns  to  be 
imitated  in  keeping  this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  shews, 
that  this  mjean,  and  the  practice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true 
path  which  a  wise  man  should  pursue,  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  pitch  of  virtue. — ^The  third  book,  **  Yun  Lu,  or 
the  Book  of  Maxims,"  is  a  collection  of  sententious  and 
moral  discourses,  and  is  divided  into  20  articles,  contain- 
ing only  questions,  answers,  and  sayings  of  Confucius  and 
bis  disciples,  on  virtue,  good  works,  and  the  art  of  govern- 
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iag  well ;  the  tenth  article  excepted,  in  which  the  disci- 
I^es  of  Confucius  particularly  describe  the  outward  deport* 
ihent  of  their  master.  There  are  some  maxims  and  moral 
sentences  in  this  collection,  equal  to  those  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  which  have  always  been  so  much  ad- 
mired.—^The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea  of  a  perfect  govern- 
thent ;  it  is  called  **  Meng  Tsee,  or  the  Book  of  Mentius  ;*• 
because,  though  numbered  among  the  classical  and  ca- 
nonical books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work  of  his  disciple 
Mentiiis.  To- these  four  books  they  add  two  others,  which 
have  almost  an  equal  reputation  ;  the  first  is  called  ^  Hiao 
King,*'  that  is,  *^  of  Filial  Reverence,"  and  contains  the 
ahswers  which  Confucitrs  made  to  his  disciple  Tseng,  con- 
ceding the  respect  which  is  due  to  parents.  The  second 
is  called  '*  Sias  Hio,''  that  is,  "  the  Science,  or  the  School 
of  Children  ;*'  which  is  a  collection  of  sentences  and  exam- 
ples taken  from  ancient  and  modem  authors.  They  who 
would  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the?e  works,  will 
find  it  in  the  Latin  translation  of  father  Noel,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  missionaries  of  China*  which  was  printed  at 
Prague  in  1711. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated 
philosopher,  without  mentioning  one  most  remarkable  par- 
ticular relating  to  him,  which  is  this ;  viz.  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  establish  pure  religion  and 
sound  morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  nevertheless  the  in- 
nocent occasion  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradi- 
tion in  China,  that  when  Confucius  was  complimented 
upon  the  excellency  of  his  philosophy,  and  his  own  con- 
formity thereto,  he  itiodestly  declined  the  honour  that  was 
done  him,  and  said,  that  '<he  greatly  fell  short  of  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in  the  west  the 
most  holy  was  to  be  found.*'  Most  of  the  missionaries  who 
relate  this  are  firmly  persuaded  that  Confucius  foresaw  the 
iomwg  of  the  Messiah,  and  meant  to  predict  it  in  this  short 
sentence  ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
has  always  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the  learn- 
ed in' China:  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned  65 
yfears  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  so  touched  with  this 
paying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  the  image  df  a  holy  person  coming  froi&  the  west,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  orders  to  sail  till  they  had  found 
hitty  and  to  bring  back  at  least  his  image  and  his  writings. 
The  persons  sent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring  to  ven- 
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ture  farther^  went  a-shors  upon  a  little  kland  not  Ikr  from 
the  Red  Sea,  where  they  found  the  statue  of  Fohi,  whp 
had  infected  the  Indies  with  his  doctrines  500  years  befoce 
the  birth  of  Confucius.  This  they  carried  back  to  Cbiuay 
together  with  the  metempsychosis^  and  the  other  reveriei 
of  this  Indian  philosopher.  The  disciples  of  Confucius  at 
first  oppossed  these  newly  imported  doctrines  widi  all  the 
vigour  imaginable ;  inveighing  vehemently  against  Mimtif 
who  introduced  them,  and  denouncing  the  judgment  of 
heaven  on  such  emperors  as  should  support  them.  But  all 
their  endeavours  were  vain  ;  the  torrent  bore  bard  against 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  sound  morality  of  Confu- 
cius were  soon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed, 
by  the  prevailing  idolatries  and  superstitions  which  were 
introduced  with  the  idol  Fohi. 

By  his  sage  counsels,  says  Brucker,  his  moral  doctrine,, 
and  his  exemplary  conduct,  Confucius  obtained  an  immor* 
tal  name  as  the  reformer  of  bis  country.  After  his  death, 
bis  name  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  and  bis  doc- 
trine is  still  regarded,  among  the  Chinese,  as  the  basis  of 
all  moral  and  political  wisdom.  His  family  enjoys  by  in- 
heritance the^  honourable  title  and  office  of  Mandarins ; 
and  religious  honours  are  paid  to  his  memory.  It  is 
nevertheless  asserted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders,  that  Confucius  was  either  wholly 
iiqacquuinted  with,  or  purposely  neglected,  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  and  that^  in  his  moral  system  he  paid  little 
iregard  to  religion. ' 

CONGREVE  (WiLUAM),  an  English  dramatic  writer 
and  poet,  the  son  of  William  Coogreve  of  Bardsey  Grange, 
ftbout  eight  mile3  from  Leeds,  was  born  in  Feb.  1669-70. 
He  was  bred  at  tbe  school  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  to  which 
country  he  was  carried  over  when  a  child  by  his  father, 
who  bad  a  command  in  the  army  there.  In  1 685  he  was 
admitted  in  the  university  of  JDublin,  and  after  having 
Studied  there  some  years,  came  to  Englandt  probably  tp 
his  father's  house,  who  then  resided  in  Staffor4sbire«  Oi^ 
the  17  th  of  March  1690-1,  b^  became  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  the  Uw  proving  too 
dry  for  him,  be  troubled  himself  little  with  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  former  stiidi^.     |Iis  6nit  productioii 

*  Freceding  editions  of  thii  Dictionary,    principally  firom  Da  Halde,  Le 
CoDipte,  'ftad  the  AneieDt  sad  Modem  Uait ersal  Hsstor7.«->Bracker.'— 'M6r«i» 
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•s  an  author,  was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  awumed 
name  of  Cleophii;  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Leresom. 
The  tide  of  it  was,  ^*  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  recoo* 
^iled,'*  which  has  been  said  to  have  considerable  merit  as 
the  production  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  but  it  is  certain  he 
•  was  now  full  twenty-one,  and  had  sense  enough  to  publish 
it  without  his  name,  and  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by 
it,  mast  have  been  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  few  ac- 
quamtaoce.' 

Soon  after,  he  applied  himself  to  dramatic  composition, 
and  wrote  a  comedy  called  <<The  Old  Bachelor-/'  of 
which  Dryden,  to  whom  he-  was  recommended  by  South- 
erne,  said,  <^  That  he  never  saw  such  a  first  play  in  his 
Hfe ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  miscarry  for  a 
few  things,  which  proceeded  not  from  the  author's  want  of 
genius  or  art,  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
sta^eandthe  town."  Dryden  revuied  and  correeted  it; 
and  it  was  acted  in  1693.  The  proloeue,  intended  to  be 
spoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland;  the  play  was  ad- 
mirably performed,  and  received  with  such  general  ap- 
plause^ that  Congreve  was. thenceforward  considered  as  the 
.  prop  of  the  declining  stage,  and  as  the  rising  genius  in 
dramatic  poesy.  It  was  this  play,  and  the  -very  singular 
success  that  attended  it  upon  the  stage,  and  after  it  came 
from  the  press,  which  recommended  its  author  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  lord  Halifax :  who,  being  desirous  to  place  so 
eminent  a  wit  in  a  state  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  made  him 
immediately  one  of  the  commissioners  foislicensing  hack- 
uey*coaches,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by-a  place  in 
the  Pipe'office ;  and  the  office  of  a  commissioner  of  vrine 
licenses,  worth  600/.  per  annum.  After  such  encourage- 
ment as  the  town,  and  even  the  critics,  had  given  him,  he 
quickly  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  stage,  by  bring- 
ing on  «*The  Double  Dealer/'  but  this  play,  though 
:  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  best  judges,  was 
'  not  so  universally  applauded  as  his  last,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
;  posed,  to  the  regularity  of  the  performance ;  for  regular 
'  comedy  Was  then  a  new  thingl 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  close  of  this  year,  Congreye 
wrote  a  pastoral  on  that  occasion,  entitled  **  The  Mourn- 
'  ing  Muse  of  Alexis ;"  which,  for  simplicity,  elegance,  and 
correctness,  was  long  admired,  and  for  which  the  kin]^ 
gave  him  a  gratuity  of  100/.  In  1695  he  produced  hii 
comedy  called  *^  Love  for  Love/*  which  gained  hijDti  much 
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applaaae ;  and  the  saoie  year  addressed  to  king  WtUtaoi 
aQ  ode  *^  Upon  the  taking  of  Namnr ;''  whioh  was  very 
sncceasful.  After  having  established  his  leputation  as  a 
eomic  writer^  he  attempled  a  tragedy;  and,  in  1697,  his 
^<  Mourning  Bride''  was  acted  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lin- 
colnVinn-fieldsy  which  completely  answered  the  very  high 
expeetatioDs  of  the  public  and  of  his  friends.  His  atten** 
tion,  however,  was  now  called  off  from  the  theatre  to  ana« 
ther  species  of  composition,  which  was  wholly  new,  and  Id 
fi4iich  he  was  not  so  successful  His  four  plays  were  at* 
tacked  with  great  sharpness  by  that  zealous  reformer  of 
the  stage,  Jeremy  Collier ;  who,  having  made  his  general 
attack  on  the  immorality  of  the  stage,  included  Congreve 
among  the  writers  who  had  largely  contributed  to  that 
effect.  The  consequence  of  the  dispute  which  arose  be« 
tween  Collier  and  the  dramatic  writers  we  have  related  in 
Coulee's  article  *•  It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  add,^ 
that  although  this  controversy  is  believed  to  have  created 
in  Congreve  some  distaste  to  the  stage,  jret  he  afterwards 
brought  on  another  comedy,  entitled  *^  The  Way  of  the 
World  ;'*  of  which  it  gave  so  just  a  picture^  that  the  world 
seemed  resolved  not  to  bear  it*  This  completed  the  dis- 
gust of  our  author  to  the  theatre ;  upon  which  the  cele«> 
brated  critic  Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either, 
said  -with  equal  wit  and  taste,  *^  That  Mr.  Congreve  quitted 
the  stage  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with  him."  This 
play,  however,  recovered  its  rank,  and  is  still  a  favourite 
with  the  town.  He  amused  himself  afterwards  with  com* 
posing  original  poems  and  translations,  which  he  collected 
in  a  volume,  and  published  in  1710,  .when  Swift  describes 
him  as  <' never  free  from  the  gout,"  and  '^  almost  blind," 
yet  amusing  himself  with  writing  a  ^*  Tatler.** 


*  Congreve's  comedies  are  certiunly 
amonj;  the  most  licentious  of  the  Eftg- 
Ksh  teries,  and  have  beea  oftetier  ceo* 
uimd  on  that  account  than  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  dramatist.  The  late 
lord  Kernes  is' pecaliariy  severe  in  hit 
notice  of  Congreve,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  »ay  that  he  is  uojiuit^  **  How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus 
spread  infection  through  tbeir  cottotry, 
employing  the  taltatvthey  have  from 
their  Maker  most  ungratefully  against 
lumselfp  by  cndearounng  to  corrupt 
and  ditSgare  bis  creatures  I  If  the 
comedies  of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him 
irith  remorsa  in  hit  last  momentS|  he 


must  have  been  lost  to  all  ^eose  of  vir* 
tue.  Nor  will  it  afford  any  excuse  to 
such  writers,  that  their  oocnedief  are 
eatertaining,  unless  it  could  be  naiiH 
tained,  that  wit,  sprightliness,  and  other 
such  qualifications,  are  better  suited 
CO  a  vicittns  tliaa  a  virtuQua  character  i. 
the  direct  contrary  of  which  holds  true 
in  theory ;  and  is  exemplified  in  prac- 
tice from  the  Merry  Wivei  of  Windsor^ 
where  we  are  highly  entertaifiad  with 
the  conduct  of  two  ladies,  not  more  re^ 
markable  for  mirth  and  spirit  than  hr 
the  strictest  parity  of  maiiAers.''  Ele- 
ments of  CrititfisB. 
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He  bad  a  taste  for  music  as  well  as  poetry ;  as  appears 
from  bis  ^^  Hymn  to  Harmony  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1701/*  set  by  Mr.  Jobn  Eccles,  bis  great  friend,  to 
wbom  be  was  also  obliged  for  coniposing  several  of  his 
songs*  His  early  acquaintance  with  the  great  had  procured 
him  an  easy  and  independent  station  in  life,  and  this  freed 
him  from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  public  favour  any 
longer.  He  was  still  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  illus- 
trious patrons ;  and  as  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  compliments  to  them,  so  on  the  other  hand  he 
always  shewed  great  regard  to  persons  of  a  less  exalted 
station,  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance 
into  public  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend 
Southerners  tragedy  of  Oroonoko ;  and  we  learn  from  Dry- 
den  himself,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  assistance  in 
the  translation  of  Virgil.  He  contributed  also  the  eleventh 
satire  to  the  translation  of  **  Juvenal,*'  published  by  thac 

S;reat  poet,  and  wrote  some  excellent  verses  on  the  trana- 
ation  of  Persius,  written  by  Dryden  alone. 

The  greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  ease  aud  retirement ;  but  towards  the  end  of  it, 
he  was  much  afflicted  with  gout,  which  brought  on  a  gra* 
dual  decay.  It  was  for  this,  that  in  the  summer  of  1 728, 
he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  where  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  bis  chariot ;  from 
which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  inward  bruise.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and  more ;  and 
he  died  at  his  bouse  in  Surry-street  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  1 9, 
1729.  On  the  26tb,  his  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusa-, 
lem  chamber;  whence  the  same  evening  it  was  carried 
with  great  solemnity  into  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  interred  in  the  abbey.  The  psU 
was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  earl  of  GodoU 
.  phin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  hon.  George 
Berkeley,  esq.  and  brigadier-general  Churchill ;  and  colo- 
nel Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some  time  after, 
a  neat  and  elegant  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory*, 
by  Henrietta  duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  be- 

■  « 

*  It  it  remarkable  that  on  this  mo-  tbinkiog  that  he  vat  one  of  bii  coun^ 

noment  he  is  said  to  be  only  fifty-six  trymeti  (an   Iri&bman).    Jacob  ooly» 

years  old,  whereas  he  had  nearly  com-  although  not  freqaenMy  quoted  as  a 

pleted  his  sixtieth  year;   but  at  that  good  authority,    rtiaiotained  what   U 

time,  neither  the  time  of  bis  birth  was  now  known  lo  be  the  truth,  that  he  wat 

known,  nor  even  his  country.    South*  bom  in  Yorkshire. 
erne  patronized  him  so  warmly  from 
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<)ti€athed  a  legacy  of  about  1 0^000/.  the  accumulation  of 
attentive  parsimony,  wbicb,  tbough  to  her  superfluous  and 
useless,  might  have  given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient 
family  from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties  and 
distress. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Congreve^  that  no  man  ever 
passed  through  life  with  more  ease  and  less  envy  than  he» 
No  change  of  ministries  affected  him  in  the  least,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  post  that  was  given  him,  except 
to  a  better.  His  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  his  of- 
fice of  secretary  in  Jamaica,  are  said  to  have  brought  him 
iu  upwards  of  1200/.  per  annum ;  and  though  he  lived  sjHt* 
ably  to  such  a  fortune,  yet  by  his  economy  he  raise^r'^m 
thence  a  competent  estate*  He  was  always  upon  good 
terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  never  involved  in  any 
of  their  quarrels,  nor  did  be  receive  from  any  of  them  the 
least  mark  of  distaste  or  dissatisfaction.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  solicitous  for  his  approbation,  and  i*«ceived  it  as 
the  highest  sanction  of  merit.  Addison  testified  his  per- 
sonal regard  for  him,  and  his  high  esteem  of  his  writings, 
an  many  instances.  Steele  considered  him  as  his  patron 
upon  one  occasion,  in  dedicating  his  Miscellanies  to  him, 
and  was  desirous  of  submitting  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  an- 
other, in  the  address  prefixed  to  Addison's.  ^<  Drummer.*' 
Even  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  said,  of  his  poetical  cha- 
racter, has  honoured  him  with  the  highest  testimony  of  de- 
ference and  esteem  in  the  postscript  to  his  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  he  preserved  a  high  respect  for  him* 
About  two  years  after  bis  death,  in  a  conversation  with 
Tonson  the  bookseller,  who  happened  to  mention  Congreve, 
Pope  said  with  a  sigh,  **  Ay,  Mr.  Tonson,  Congreve  was 
ulitmus  Romanoi^m  *  r 

**  Congreve,'*  says  Dr«  Johnson,  '*  has  merit  of  the 
highest  kind ;  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  nei- 
ther the  models  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue. 
Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  since.  I  inspected 
them  many  years  have  passed ;  but  what  remains  upon  my 
memory  is,  that  his  characters. are  commonly  fictitious  and 
artificial,  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life* 
He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  excellence,  which  he 

*  Re  afterwards  added,  that  **  Garth,  men,  of  the  poetical  loemben  of  the 
Vanburyh,  and  Congreve,  were  the  Kit-Cat  Club."  Spence's  Anecdoiea, 
ihree  ino^t  hoDest>b«arted>  real  gMd     MS. 
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auppOied  to  consist  in  gay  remarks  and  iinexpecled  M^ 
swers ;  but  that  which  be  endeavoured,  he  seldom  failed 
of  performing.  His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour^ 
imagery,  or  passion:  his  personages  are  a  kind  of'inteU 
lee tuai  gladiators ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike;  the 
contest  of  smartness  is  never  intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a 
meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corruscations. 
His  comedies  have  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  opera-* 
lion  of  tragedies;  they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But  they  are  the 
works  of  ajmind  replete  with  images,  and  quick  in  comt>i-* 
nation.  Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  fnvourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve  9eem  to 
desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage,  as  Antaeus  was  no 
longer  strong  than  be  co«ld  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot 
be  observed  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous  end 
fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on  any  other  occa« 
sion  discover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  haa 
iu  these  little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection 
of  langpiage,  nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet  if  I  were'  re« 
quired  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry  the 
most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer 
to  an  esciamation  in  *  The  Mourning  Bride  :* 

Alm.  It  was  a  fancy*d  noise  i  for  all  is  hu$h*d. 

Leon.  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice,  j 

Alm.  It  was  thy  fearj  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  thro*  hoUows  of  this  vaulted  isle : 
Well  listen . 

Lsoir.  Hark! 

Alm.  No,  all  is  hush*d,  and  still  as  death.— Tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  fiace  of  this  tall  pile } 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads,  ^ 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch*d  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  truiquillity !  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  tek'ror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tonbs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  ookt. 
And  shoot  a  chilineas  to  my  trembling  heart. . 
Give  me  thy  Hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 
Nay,  quickly  speidt  to  me,  and  let  me  bear 
Thy  votoe-^my  own  aSrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

*'  He  who  reads  those  lines  enjoya  for  a  momwt  the 

Eowers  of  a  poet ;  be  feels  what  be  remembers  to  have  felt 
efore^  but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility; 
he  recognizes  a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it, again  amplii* 
Vo  L.  X.  M 
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fied  Und  expandedi  embellished  with  beauty^  and  enlarged 
with  majesty. 

*^  The  ^  Birth  of  the  Muse^  is  a  miserable  fiction*  One 
good  line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden :  of  his 
irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs*  Arabella  Hunt  seems  to  be 
the  best :  his  ^  Ode  for  Cecilia^s  Day/  howerer,  has  some 
lines  which  Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 
His  Imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  parapfarastical,  and  the 
additions  which  he  makes  are  of  little  value.  He  some- 
times retains  what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he 
talks  of  vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  Venos.  Of  bis 
translations,  the  *  Satire  of  JuvenaP  was  written  very  early, 
and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though  it  have  not  the  raas- 
siness  and  vigour  of  the  originaL  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  sprightliness  are  wanting :  his  Hymn  to  Ve- 
nus, from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the  best.  His  lines  are  weak- 
ened with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  im- 
perfect. 

'*  Hb  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criti- 
cism: sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and  sometimes 
common.     In  his  *  Verses  on  Lady  Gethin,'  the  latter  part 
iis  an  imitation  of  Dryden's  '  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew  ;*  and 
*  Doris,*  that  4ias  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has 
indeed  some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression  might  be 
mended;  and  the  most  striking  part  of  the  character  had 
been  already  shewn  in   *  Love  for  Love.'     His  *  Art  of 
Pleasing*  is  founded  on  a  vulgar  but  perhaps  impracticable 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense  is  not  concealed  by 
any  novelty  of  illustration  or  elegance  of  diction.     This 
tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  be  seems  to  have  hop^d  a 
lasting  name,  is  totally  neglected,  and  known  only  as  it  is 
appended  to  his  plays.     While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is 
regarded,  his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read ;  but,  except  what 
relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a 
stanza  that  is  sung^  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted.    The  ge- 
neral character  of  bis  *  Miscellanies*  is,  that  they  shew  Kt- 
tle  wit  and  little  virtue.     Yet  to  hioi  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.     He  first  taught  the 
English  writers  that  Pindar's  odes  were  regular ;  and  though 
Certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for  the  higher  spe- 
cies of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shewn  us  that  enthusiasm  has  irts 
rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion  there  is  neither  grace 
tior  greatness." 
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We  will  conclude  our  account  of  Congrere,  with  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Voltaire ;  who  has  not  failed  to 
fio  justice  to  high  mertt^  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  freely 
animadverted  on  him,  for  a  foolish  piece  of  affectation. 
**  He  raised  the  glory  of  comedy/'  says  Voltaire,  "  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  English  writer  before  or  since  his 
time.  He  wrote  only  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in 
:thetr  kind.  The  laws  of  the  drama  are  strictly  observed 
in  them*  They  abound  with  characters,  all  which  are  sha- 
dowed with  the  utmost  delicacy ;  and  we  meet  with  not  so 
^mueh  as  one  lower  coarse  jest.  The  language  is  every 
where  that  of  men  of  fashion,  but  their  actions  are  those  of 
kofivet ;  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we  call  polite  com- 
pany. He  was  infirm,  and  come  to  the  verge  of  life  ^hen  I 
knew  him.  Mr.  Congreve  had  one  defect,  which  was  his 
entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  first  profession,  that  of 
a  writer;  though  it  was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  for- 
tune* He  spoke  of  his  works  as  of  tri6es  that  were  beneath 
him ;  and  hinted  to  me,  in  our  first  conversation,  ,that  I 
should  visit  him  upon  no  other  foot  than  that  of  a  gi^ntle- 
man,  who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I  an- 
swered, that  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere 
gentleman,  I  should  never  have  come  to  see  him ;  and  I 
was  very  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of 
vanity."  * 

CONNOR  (Dr.  Bernard),  'a  physician  and  learned 
writer,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and 
born  in  the  county  of  Kerry  about  1666.  His  family  being 
of  the  popish  religion,  he  was  not  educated  regularly  in  the 
grammar-schools  or  university,  but  was  assisted  by  private 
tutors,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  physic.  About  1686  he  went  to  France,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  university  of  Montpelier ;  and  from 
thence  to  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro- 
liession,  particularly  in  the  branches  of  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry. He  professed  himself  desirous  of  travelling ;  and 
as  there  were  two  sons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland 

^  Biog.  Brit. — Malone'a  Dryden,  vol.  I.  p.  222. — Memoirs  of  the  Life,  ice.  of 
W.  Congreve,  by  Charles  Wilson,  esq.  8vo.  1730.  Thin  Charles  WHsom,  esq. 
WW  one  of  Carll's  writers,  and  probably  Oldmisoo.  The  work  contains  very 
Utile  Ufe»  .b«i  bos  maoy  of  Congrref  e's  ktters,  his  Essay  on  Humour,  and  a 
few  other  miscellanies.  Lord  Orford  has  a  judicious  character  of  Cougreve  in 
his  Work!*,  vol.  II.  p.  316.— S«e  also  Fitzosborne's  Letters,  Letter  70. — kam^'s^s 
£lcfDe«iSy  voL  L  p.  57.— Blair's  Leetures.-^BowIes't  edition  of  Pope,  fcc  lice, 
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then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  owQ  country,  it  Was 
thought  expedient  that  they  should  take  that  long  journey 
tinder  the  care  and  inspection  of  Connor.  He  accordingly 
conducted  them  very  safely  to  Venice^  where,  haring  aa 
opportunity  of  curing  the  honourable  William  Legge,  af* 
terwards  earl  of  Dartmouth,  of  a  fever,  he  accompanied  him 
to  Padua ;  whence  he  went  through  Tyrol,  Bavlilria,  and 
Austria,  down  the  Danube,  to  Vienna ;  and  after  having 
made  some  suy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  passed 
through  Moravia  and  Silesia  to  Cracow,  and  thence  in  eighi 
days  to  Warsaw.  He  was  well  received  at  the  court  ef 
kin^  John  Sobieski,  and  was  afterwards  made  his  pbysician^ 
a  very  extraordinary  preferment  for  a  yoang  man  of  only 
twenty -eight.  But  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland 
was  raised  by  the  judgment  he  made  of  the  duchess  of 
Radzevil's  distemper,  which  the  physicians  of  the  court 
pronounced  to  be  an  Ague,  from  which  she  might  easily  be 
recovered  by  the  bark ;  and  Connor  innsted,  that  she  bad 
an  abscess  in  her  liver,  and  that  her  case  was  desperate. 
As  this  lady  was  the  king's  only  sister,  his  prediction  made 
a  great  noise,  more  especially  when  it  was  justified  by  the 
event ;  for  she  not  only  died  within  a  months  but,  upon 
the  opening  of  her  body,  the  doctor's  opinion  of  her  ma**' 
lady  was  fully  verified.  Great  as  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  did  not  propose,  to  remain  longer  there  than 
was  requisite  to  finish  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  history^ 
amd  other  curiosities  of  that  kingdom ;  aUd  foreseeing  the* 
king's  decease,  and  that  he  had  no  prospects  of  advantage^ 
afterwards,  he  resolved  to  quit  that  country,  and  to  return 
to  England,  for  which  a  very  advants^eous  opportunity  oc«» 
curred.  The  king  had  an  only  dau^ter^  the  princess  Te^* 
resa  Cunigunda,  who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of  Bavarra 
by  proxy  in  August  16i)4.  As  she  was  to  make  a  journey- 
from  Warsaw  to  Brussels,  of  near  iOOO  miles,  and  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  she  should* 
be  attended  by  a  physician.  Connor  procured  himself  to 
be  nominated  to  that  employment;  and,  after  reaching^ 
Brussels,  took  leave  of  the  princess,  set  out  for  HeUandy- 
and  thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  Feb.  1695. 

He  staid  some  short  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to. 
Oxford,  where  he  read  public  lectures  upon  the  animal  osco^-^* 
nomy.    In  bis  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  conversed  with 
IMalpigbi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  persons,  of 
whose  abilities  he  availed  himself;  and  he  now  expbioed' 
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Ae  M^  diieoveriea  id  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physic,  ift 
M  clear  and  judicioiis  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was 
4bon  raised  to  a  considerable  height.  It  was  increased  by 
printing,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  some  learned  and 
accurate  diteertations  in  Latin,  under  the  following  general 
tide,  "  Dissertationcs  medico-pbysicee.*'  Many  curious 
quesdoiks  are  discussed,  and  curious  facts  related,  in  these 
dUasertations,  which  discover  their  author  to  have  been  a 
man  of  much  thought  and  observation,  as  well  as  of  great 
IBcading  and  general  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  sumo- 
nser  of  169,5  to  London,  where  he  read  lectures  as  he  had 
done  at  Oxford ;  and  became  soon  after  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  also  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In 
1096  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  read  lectures  there;  and 
iifxm  his  return  to  London  was  honoured' with  a  letter  from 
the  bishop  of  Pleskof,  in  which  was  contained  the  case  of 
his  old  master  theking  of  Poland.  His  advice  was  desired 
upon  it;  but  before  he  could  send  it,  the  news  oame  df 
ihat  monarch's  death. 

In  1697  he  published  his  ^^  Evangelinm  medici :  seu 
medicina  mystica  de  suspensis  natur®  legibus,  sive  de  mi- 
laculis,  reliquisque  w  rmg  fitShuug  memoratis,  quae  medicee  in- 
dagini  sobjici  possunt."  This  little  treatise,  containing 
16  sections  only,  was  reprinted  within  the  year,  and  pro- 
cured the  author  a  mixed  reputaticm.  Some  admired  his 
iagenuity,  but  his  orthodoxy  and  religion  were  called  in 

Sestion  by  others,  as  be  attempts  in  this  work  to  account 
:  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  upon  natural  principles. 
The  Polish  election,  upon  the  death  of  Sobieski,  having 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  general  system  of  affairs  in  £u« 
0ope,  and  being  a  common  topic  of  discourse  at  that  time, 
induced  naany  considerable  persons  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Connor,  that  they  mi^t  learn  from  him  the  state 
of  that  kingdom :  which  being  little  known,  he  was  desired 
to  publish  what  he  knew  of  the  Polish  nation  and  country. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  he  wrote  '^  The  History  of 
Poland,  in  several  letters,*'  &c.  The  two  volumes,  of 
^prUch*  this  work  consists,  were  published  separately :  and 
Ae  last  evidently  bears  many  marks  of  precipitation,  but 
Ae  information  was  new  and  ioteresting.  Connor  would 
piobably  have  become  eminent  in  his  profession ;  but  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  just  as  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  learning,  study,  and  travels,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fever^  which  t^r  a  short  illness  carried  him  off,  Oct*  )698| 
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when  he  was  little  more  than  32  years  of  age«  He  hadi 
as  we  observed  before,  been  bred  in  the  Romish  religion ; 
but  had  embraced  that  of  the  chareh  of  England  upon  hb 
first  coming  over  from  Holland.  It  has  nevertheless  been 
a  matter  of  doubt,  in  what  communion  .he  died ;  but  frooa 
)iis  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  HmyleVy  rector  of  St 
Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where,  he  was  interred,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that,  according  to  every  appearance,  he  died  in  the 
protestant  profession. ' 

CONON  was  a  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  Samos, 
who  flourished  about  the  1 30th  olympiad,  being  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Archimedes,  to  whom  Conon  eommu- 
nicated  his  writings,  and  sent  him  some  problems,  which 
Archimedes  received  with  approbation,  saying  they  ought 
to  be  published  while  Conon  was  living,  for  he  compre- 
hended them  with  ease,  and  could  give  a  proper  demon- 
stration of  them.     At  another  time  he  Uments  the  loss  of 
jConon,  thus  admiring  his  genius :  '<  How  many  theorems 
in  geometry,*'  says  he,  "  which  at  first  seemed  impossible, 
would  in  time  have  been  brought  to  perfection !     Alas ! 
.Conon,  though  he  invented  many,  with  which  he  enriched 
geometry,  had  not  time  to  perfect  them,  but  left  many  in 
the  dark,  being  prevented  by  death."     He  had  an  uncom- 
mon skill  in  mathematics,  joined  to  an  extraordinary  pa- 
tience and  application.    This  is  farther  confirmed  by  abet- 
ter sent  to  Archimedes  by  a  friend  of  Conon's.     *^  Having 
heard  of  Conon's  death,  with  whose  friendship  I  was  ho- 
noured, and  with  whom  you  kept  an  intimate  consespondf 
ence;  as  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  geometry,  I  greatly 
lament  the  loss  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  person  of  surpiif 
sing  knowledge  in  mathematics.  I  then  determined  to  send 
to  you,  as  I  had  before  done  to  him,  a  theorem  in  geome* 
try,  hitherto  observed  by  po  on^.'' 

Conon  had  some  disputes  with  Nicoteles,  who  wrote 
against  him,  and  treated  him  with  top  much  contempt: 
ApoUonius  confesses  it ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  Co- 
non was  not  fortunate  in  hi^  demonstrations.  Conon  in- 
vented a  kind  of  volute,  or  spiral,  different  from  that  of 
Dynostratus ;  h\it  because  Archimedes  explained  the  pro^ 
perties  of  it  more  clearly,  the  name  of  the  inventor  was 
forgotten,  and  it  was  hence  called  Arcbimedes's  volute  oe 
spiral.     As  to  Colon's  astrological  ox  astronomical  know- 

1  Bio*:,  ^rit. 
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ledg^  it  in9,y  in  ^me  measure  be  gathered  from  the  poem: 
of  Catullus,  who  describes  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  verses 
on  the  hair  of  Berenice,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolomy 
.Eii^rgetes,  upon  the  occasion  of  Conou  having  given  oat 
that  it  was.  changed  into  a  constellation  among  the  stars,  to 
console  the  queen  for  the  loss,  when  k  was .  stolen  out  of 
the  temple,  where  she  had  consecrated  it  to  the  gods. ' 

.  CQNRART  (Valentin),  secretary  of  the  French  king's 
council,  was  born  at  Paris  1603.  The  French  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  perpetual  secretary,  considers  him  as  its 
father  and  founder.  It  was  in  his'  house  that  this  illustrioui 
sQciety  took  its  birth  in  1629,  and  continued  to  assemble 
till  1634 ;  and  he  contributed  much  to  render  these  meet-' 
ings  s^reeable  by  his  taste,  his  affability,  and  politeness. 
Be  therefore  deservedly  still  enjoys  a  degree  of  celebrity 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  though  he  does  not  rank  among 
eminent  scholars,  being  unacquainted  with  Greek,  and 
knowing  but  little  of  Latin.  He  published  some  pieces 
of  no  great  merit;  as,  1.  '^  Letters  to  Felibien,"  Paris, 
1681,  i2mo.  2.  **  A  treatise  on  oratorical  action,^'  Paris, 
1657,  12mo,  reprinted  in  1686,  under  the  name  of  Michel 
le  Faucheur.  3.  *^  Extracts  from  Martial,'*  2  vols.  12mo, 
and  a  few  other  trifles*  He  died  Sept.  23,  1675,  at  the 
jEige  of  72.  Conrart  managed  his  estate  without  avarice 
and  without  prodigality.  He  was  generous,  obliging,  and 
constant  in  his  friendships.  He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  the  principal  people  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  who  consulted  him  in  the  most  important  af« 
fairs ;  and,  as  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world, 
they  found  great  resources  in  his  judgment.  He  kept  in- 
violably the  secret  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own.  Being 
brought  up  a  protestant,  he  continued  firm  to  his  profession. 
It  is  said  that  he  revised  the  writings  of  the  famous  Claude, 
before  they  went  to  press.  Conrart  was  related  to  Godeau^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  Vence,  who,  whenever  he  came  to 
town,  lodged  at  his  house :  several  men  of  letters  came 
there  also,  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  the  abb£  :  and 
this  was  the  first  origin  of  the  academy. ' 

CONRINGIUS  (Hermannus),  one  of  the  eminent  pub- 
licists of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  orna- 
ments of  the  German  schools,  was  bom  at  Embden  Nov.  3, 

^  Hutton'8  Math.  Diet.— Geo,  Diet.— Morerit 
?  Mor«ri.-»Dict.  Hist. 
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1606,  aT^d  was  educated  at  Leydeo,  where  be  made  bimtetf 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  bat  chiefly 
applied  to  theoioffy  and  medicine;  and  during  his  resi*^ 
dence  here,  is  said  to  have  beeq  supported  by  Matthias  1 

Overbek,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  by  G.  Calixtus,  onH  of  < 

Ae  professors.     His  eminent  attainments  soon  procurecl 
him  distinction ;  and  he  was  appoiitted  professor,  first  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  medicine,  in  the  uni-^ 
yersity  of  Brunswick.     Turning  his  attention  to  the  study 
•f  Mstory  and  policy,  he  became  so  famoas  in  these  brancbe$ 
•f  knowledge,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  princes.    Chris* 
ttna,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  professed  to  be  a  general  pa- 
trbness  of  learned  men,  invited  Conringius  to  her  court, 
and  upon  his  arrival  received  him  with  the  highest  marks  of 
respect.     The  offer  of  a  liberal  appointment  could  not, 
however,  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  academic  life,  and 
after  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Juliers.     But  his  uncom* 
mon  talents  for  deciding  intricate  questions  on  policy  were 
not  long  suffered  to  lie  dormant     The  elector  Palatine, 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  emperor 
ef  Germany,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  all  consulted  and 
conferred  upon  him  honours  and  rewards.     And,  if  univer* 
$td  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  indefatigable  applica^ 
tion,  can  entitle  a  man  to  respect,  Conringius  merited  all 
the  distinetiion  he  obtained.     The  great  extent  of  his  abi« 
Uties  and  leartitng  appears  from  the  number  and  variety 
of  bis  literary  productions.   His  polemic  writings  prove  him 
to  have  been  deeply  read  in  theology.     His  medical  know- 
ledge appears  from  his  ^*  Introduction  to  the  medical  art,^' 
and  his  '^  Comparison  of  the  medical  practice  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  modem  Paracelsians.**     The  numerous 
treatises  whioh  he  has  left  on  the  Germanic  institution,  and 
other  subjects  of  policy  «nd  kw,  evince  the  depth  and  ac» 
curacy  of  his  juridical  learning.     His  book,  **  De  herme- 
tica  Medicina,*'  and  his  **  Antiquitates  'aeademicce,'*  disco- 
ver a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosi>phy. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  great  man  was  never  able 
wholly  to  disengage  hrmself  from  the  prepossesmon  in  #s« 
your  of  the  Ari^oteiian  philosophy,  which  he  imbibed  in 
iris  youth.'    Although  he  had  the  good  sense  to  correct  the 
more  barren  parts  tff  his  philosophy,  and  was  tiot  ignorant 
that  his  system  was  in  some  particulars  defective,  he  still 
looked  up  to  the  Sugyrite  as  the  best  guide  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.     It  was  owing  to  his  partiality  for  ancient  philo- 
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sophy,  particularly  for  that  of  Aristotle,  tihat  Conrinmus 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Cartesian  system.  He  died 
Dec.  12,  1 681.  His  works  were  published  entire  in  six 
Totumes  folio,  Brunswick,  1730,  which  renders  it  unneces* 
saiy  to  specify  his  separate  publications.  Bibliographers  place 
a  considerable  value  on  his  *^  Bibliotheca  Augusta,**  Helm- 
^tadt,  1 66 1 ,  4to,  an  account  of  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Bruns-* 
wick,  in  the'castle  of  Wolfenbuttle,  which  then  contained 
2000  MSS.  and  1 16,000  printed  volumes.  The  history  of 
literature  is  yet  more  illustrated  by  his  ^  De  antiquitatibus 
academicis  dissertationes  septem,**  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Gottingen,  1739,  4to,  edited  by  Heuman,  in  all 
respects  a  most  valuable  work.  Of  Conringius*s  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  his  love  of  eminent  literary 
ch&racters,  we  have  a  singular  instance,  quoted  by  Dn 
Douglas,  from  Pechlinus's  **  Observationes  Pliysico-me- 
dicse.'*  It  is  there  said,  on  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law, 
that  Conringiud,  when  labouring  under  an  ague,  was  cured, 
without  the  help  of  medicines,  merely  by  the  joy  he  felt 
from  a  conversation  with  the  learned  Meibomius. ' 

CONSTABLE  (Henry),  an  English  poet  of  the  16th 
century,  is  said  to  have  been  born,  or  at  least  descended 
from  a  fitmily  of  that  name,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  for  some 
time  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
St.  Jobn*s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1579.  Edmund  Bolton, 
in  his  •*  Hypercritica,'*  says,  **  Noble  Henry  Constable 
was  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue ;  nor  had  any 
gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  ^uick,  or  higher  de« 
livery  of  conceit :  witness, 'among  all  other,  that  sonnet  of 
hb  before  his  Majesty*s  Lepanto.'*  He  was  the  author  of 
**  Diana,  or  the  excellent  conceitful  sounds  of  H.  C.  aug- 
mented with  divers  qoatorzains  of  honorable  and  learned 
personages,  divided  into  eight  decads,**  1594,  8vo  Of 
these  sonnets  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  three  specimens,  but 
which  he  thinks  can  hardly  eivtitle  him  to  be  denominated 
•*  the  first  sonneteer  of  his  time.'*  The  most  striking  of  his 
productions  is  that  entitled  ^  The  Shepheard's  song  of  Ver 
mis  and  Adonis,^'  whicli  is  elegantly  and  harmoniously  exy 
pressed.  Mr.  Matone,  virho  reprinted  it  in  the  notes  to  tbt 
10th  volume  of  his  Shakspeare,  p.  74,  thinks  it  preceded 
Shakspeare^s  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  it  far  excels, 

I  Morari,— Bracker.— Moriivff  Polybnt-— Doaglat^  Oriterion,  p.  170.— 
Dibdin's  Bibliomania.^^Saiu  OnomaM.— rE^nttolOi  with  hit  LWe,  Hehnttedt. 
1694,  4to.  •  * 
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at  least  in  taste  and  natural  touches.  Of  his  life, :  uo  i|i6^ 
morials  have  been  discovered.  Dr.  Bircbi  in  his  Memoirs  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  thought  him  to  be  the  same  Henry  Coq- 
stable,  who  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  whose  re*> 
ligion  seems  to  have  obliged  him  to  live  in  a  state  of  ba*- 
nishment  from  England.  Sir  E.  Brydges  is  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  Constable  afterwards  came  privately  0 
(.opdon,  but  was  soon  discovered,  and  imprisoned  .in\  the 
Tower  of  London,  whence  be  was  released  in  the  latter  «nd 
pf  the  year  1604.  There  was  another  of  the  name  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16tb  century,  a  John  Constable,  the 
sop  of  Roger  Constable,  who  was  born  in  London,  and 
educated  under  the  celebrated  William  Lilye.  From 
^ence  he  was  sent  to  Bybam  Hall,  opposite  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  in  1515,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  was  accounted  at  that  time  an  excellent  poet  and  rhe- 
torician. He  obtained  some  preferment,  but  of  that,  or  of  his 
subsequent  history,  we  have  no  account.  He  published,  in 
]!^atin,  ^^  Querela  veritatis,'*and  ^'  Epigrammata,^'  1520,  4to« 
like  Henry  Constable,  he  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
su^rsioi).  * 

CONSTANTINE,  usually  called  the  Great,  is  memo- 
rable for  having  been  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans  who 
established  Christianity  by  the  civil  power,  and  was  born 
at  Naissus,  a  town  of  Dardania,  972.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus.was  his  father;,  and,  was  the  only  one  of 
those  who  shared  the  emure  at  that  time,  that  did  not  per- 
secute the  Christians.  His  mother  Helena  was  a  woman  of 
}ow  extraction,  and  th^  mistress  of  Constantius,  as  som^ 
say ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged  publicly : 
and  it  is  pertain,  that  she  never  possessed  the  title  of  em- 
press, till  it  was  bestowed  on  her  by  her  son,  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  father.  .Constantine  was  a  very  proimsing 
,youth,  and  gave  many  |»roofs  of  his  conduct  and  courage } 
which  however  began  to  display  themselves  ipore  openly  a 
little  before  the.  death  of  his  father;  for^  being  detained  at 
the  court  of.  Galerius  as  an  hostage,  and  discerning  that 
Galeriusand  his  coUeMraes  intended. to  seize  upon  that 

tart  of  the  empire  whicm  belonged  tp  his  fitther,  now  ne^Mr 
is  end,  he  made  his  escq>e,  and  went  to  England^  wher^ 

1  WartoB'B  Hirt.  ofPoetfy,  v«l.  III.  VJI,  9M,  381,  286,999,  386.— Philms*s 

Tbeatmm,  by  Sir  E.  Brydges,  p.  83S.~Ellii's  Speeimem Cens.  Lit.  t  935.— 

9iblk^gnipher,  vd.  IIL  HdioMi^  p.  «T.-»Atk  Os.  vol.  I.— >Lodg«'8  lUntHfttidiis^ 
Tsl  IfLr-BoM*!  Cb.  HiiL-r-TsBMr. 
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CansUntiut  then  was.    When  he  arrived  there,  be  found 
Constantius  upon  his  death-bed,  who  nevertheless  was  glad 
to  8(ee  hia)»  ^nd  named  him  for  his  successor.  Constantiusdied 
i^t  York  in  306,  and  Constantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers.     Galerius  at  first  would  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  other  title  than  that  of  Csesar,  which  did 
not  hinder  him  from  reigning  in  England,  Gaul,  and  Spain: 
but  having*  gained  several  victories  over  the  Germans  and 
•Bfurbaiiana,  be  took  the  title  of  Augustus  in  308,  with  the 
consent  pf  Galerius  himself.    Some  time  after,  he  marched 
into  Italy,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  against  the  em- 
peror Maxentius,  who.  had  almost  made  desolate  the  city 
of  Rome  by  his  cruelties ;  and  after  several  successful  en- 
gagements, finally  subdued  him.    £usebiu8  relates,  that 
Constantine  had  pretested  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  in  that 
expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  wi^h  this  inscription,  T^  wm,  "  By  this  thou 
shalt  conquer :"  and  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  appeared  to 
biip  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  erect  a 
standard  crosj-like;   wbi<^b,   after  his  victory,  he  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  caused  the  following 
words  to  be  inscribed  on  it :  ^^  By  this  salutary  sign,  which 
is  the  .^mblem  of  real  power,  I  have  delivered  your  city 
from  the  doquinion  of  tyrants^  and  have  res^r^d  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  to  their  ancient  dignity  and  ptplen- 
dour.*'     This,  which  is  mp  of  the  most  striking  events  iq 
ecclesiastical  history,  has  alsoi»een  one  of  the  most  con- 
tested. Gibbon  endeavours  to  explain  ifc  thus : — While  (says 
this  historian)  his  anxiety  for  the  approaching  day, -which 
must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  raspended  by  a  short 
and  interrupted  slumber,  the  Venerable  form  of  Christ,  and 
the  well-known  symbol  of  bite  religion,  ionight  forcibly  offer 
themselves  to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reveienqed 
^e  nan^e,  and  had  perhi^  secredy  implored  the  power  of 
the  God  of  the  Ciuistians ;  and  with  regard  to  the  ciiedit 
*  due  to  £usebius,  he  thinks  Eusebius  sensible,  that  the  re* 
cf^nt  discovery  of  tljis  marveiloos  anecdote  would  excite 
^me  surprize  an4  dbtmst  amongst  the  most  pious  of  his 
readers.   Much  has  certainly  be6n  said  against  the  credibi* 
li^y  of  this  story  by  aq^hprs  ksf  prejudiced  against  the 
Christian  religion  thpn  Gibb9n.    By  spine  the  whole  b 
regarded  as  a  fictioi>,  ^  stratagem  and  political^  device  of 
Constantine^  yet  it  is  i]platf»d  by  Eusebius,  a  grave  historian, 
who  declares  that  be  bad  it  from  the  emperor,  who  con^ 
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finned  the  narration  by  an  oath.  By  Fabridus/we  m 
told,  that  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  reality,  and  a  miracle :  bdt  for  his  own 
part,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  the  result  of  a  natnral 
phenomenon  in  a  solar  halo  \  he  accordingly  admits  of  the 
reality  of  the  phenomenon,  but  does  not  suppose  it  to  ht 
properly  miraculous.  Upon  a  full  and  candid  review  of  the 
ef  idence.  Dr.  Lardner  seems  inclined  to  doubt  die  rela- 
tion fr\ver0  by  the  emperor,  upon  whose  sole  credit  the 
stoiy  is  recorded,  though  it  was  twenty  years  after  th^ 
event,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  account,  during  which 
period  he  must  hare  heard  it  frequently  from  eye-witnesses, 
if  the  emperor's  relation  were  accurate  that  the  appearance 
was  visible  to  his  whole  army  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  ' 
oath  of  Constantine,  on  the  occasion,  with  Dr.  Lardner, 
brings  the  face  into  suspicion,  and  another  striking  circum- 
stance is  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention  the  place  wher6 
this  wonderful  sight  appeared.  Without,  however,  enter- 
ing, at  present,  farther  into  the  discussion,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  Eusebius  has  led  us  to  the  period,  when  the 
sign  of  the  cross  began  to  be  made  use  of  by  Constantine, 
among  his  armies,  and  at  his  battles;  this  was  probably 
the  day  before  the  last  battle  with  Maxentius,  fought  on 
the  27th  of  October,  312.  About  this  period,  it  is  ad- 
initted,  that  Constantine'  became  a  Christian,  and  con- 
tinued so  the  remainder  of  his  life,  taking  care  also  to  have 
his  children  educated  in  the  same  principles.  His  conver- 
sion seems  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  his  own  reflections 
on  the  state  of  things,  partly  to  conversation  and  discourse 
frith  Chrisrians,  with  whom,  the  son  of  Constantius,  their 
friend  and  favourer,  must  have  been  some  time  acquaitited, 
but  perhaps,  chiefly  to  the  serious  impressions  of  his  early 
years,  which  being  once  made  can  never  be  wholly  obli- 
terated. Constantine  was  however  a  politician  as  well  as  a 
Christian,  and  he  probably  hit  upon  this  method  to  recon- 
cile the  minds  of  his  army  to  the  important  change  in 
their  religious  profession  and  habits,  as  well  as  making  use 
pf  it  as  a  mean  of  success  in  his  designs  against  his  ene- 
mies, fDr  which  purpose  he  rightly  judged,  that  the  stan-^ 
dard  of  the  cross,  and  the  mark  of  it  as  a  device  on  his 
9oIdier*s  shields,  would  be  of  no  small  service. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  general  sentiments  of  modem 
historians  on  this  subject  Others,  however,  find  it  more 
difficult  to  dispute  the  fact.     <*We,^*   says  Mr.  Mifaier, 
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V.  who  is  detenniued  not  U>  believe  Cbristiftoity  to  be  di* 
"viDe,  will  doubtless  disbelieve  ibis  miracle,  from  the  6ftme 
•pirit  which  has  iodaced  him  to  harden  bis  heart  against 
much  more  striking  evidence.  With  such  a  oim^  1  would 
iiot  converse  on  the  sabject*  But  to  those  who  admit  the 
divine  origin  of  Chnsttanityi  if  any  such  doubt  tbe  truth  of 
the  miracie^  I  would  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  more  reason- 
able to  admit  a  divine  interposition  in  a  case  like  this,  espe«> 
cially  considering  the  important  consequences,  than  to 
deny  the  veracity  of  Eusebius  or  of  Constantine.  On  the 
former  view,  God  acts  like  himself,  condescendiDg  to  hear 
prayer,  leading  the  mind  by  temporal  kiddnesB  to  lock  tm 
him  for  spiritual  blessings,  and  confirming  the  truth  o£  Us 
own  religion  ;  on  the  latter,  two  men  not  of  the  best,  but 
surely  by  no  means  of  the  worst  character,  are  unreMon* 
ably  suspected  of  deliberate  perjury  or  falsehood."  liacb 
of  this  passage  must  be  supposed  to  allude  personally  to 
Gibbon ;  bat  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certainly  many 
who  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine,  and  yet  cannot  ac* 
quiesce  in  this  miracle ;  not  from  a  doubt  that  soch  might 
)iffpve  taken  place  in  the  order,  of  providence,  but  from  a 
want  of  ample  testimony  that  it  really  did  take  place. 

After  Constantine  had  settled  the  a&irs  of  Rome,  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  with  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Licioius.  In  this 
town  it  was  that  these  two  emperors  issued  out  the  first 
edict  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  wUob  they 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  their  subjecto :  and  a 
second  soon  aifter,  by  which  they  permitted  the  Christiaiis 
to  bold  religious  assemblies  in  public,  and  ordered  all  tbe 
places,  where  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  to 
be  given  up  to  them.  A  war  broke  out  in  314,  betweeu 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  which  subjected  the  Christians 
to  a  persecution  from  the  latter ;  but  after  a  battle  or  two^ 
in  .which  neither  had  any  reason  to  triumph,  a  peace  eo-^ 
sued,  and  things  returned  to  their  usual  course.  Constaii« 
tide  now  applied  himself  entirely  to  regolate  and  adjust 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  called  councils,  heard  dis-> 
putes  and  settled  them,  and  made  laws  in  fitvodr  df  tbe 
Christians.  In  324,  another  war  broke  out  between*  these 
two  emperors ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Constaotxae 
at  length  overcame  Licinius,  and  put  him  to  deafth.  He  was 
now  sole  master  of  tbe  empire,  without  any  controul,  so 
that  the  Christians  had  every  thing  to  hope,  and  apparently 
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nothing  to  fear:  nor  wer^  tbey  disappointed.  But  tbe 
misfortune  was,  that  the  Christians  were  tio  sooner  secure 
against  the  assaults  of  enemies  from  without,  but  they  fell  to 
quarmlling  among  thetnselvesi  The  dispute  between  Arius 
and  Alexander  was  agitkted  at  this  time;  and  so  very 
fiercely,  that  Constantiile  was  forced  to  call  the  eonncil  of 
Nice  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  assisted  at  it  himself,  ex- 
horted the  bishops  to  peace,  and  would  not  hear  the  accu- 
aationa  they  had  to  offer  against  each  other.  He  banished 
Alius  and  the  bishops  of  his  party,  ordering  at  the  sam^ 
time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and  made  the  rest  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  council.'  He  had  founded  innumerable 
churobes  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
furnished  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Jerusalem,  to  try  if  he  could  disco- 
ver th^  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  caused  a  most  mi^- 
jilficent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.  About  this  time 
he  gave  the  name  of  Constantinople  to  the  tow#  of  Bysan« 
tiurn^  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges  of  ancient 
Borne.  After  this  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever 
he  had  done  yet,  iii  aggrandizing  the  church,  and  publish- 
ing laws  against  heretics.  He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia 
in  fiayoor  of  the  Christians,  destroyed  the  heathen  temples, 
built  a  great  many  churches,  and  caused  innumerable  copies 
of  the  Bible  to  be  n^ade.  In  short,  he  did  so  much  for  re- 
ligion, that  he  might  be  called  the  head  of  the  church,  in 
things  which  concerned  its  exterior  policy.  The  orthodoit 
.  Christians  have  nevertheless  complained  of  him  ar  little  for 
listening  to  the  adversaries  of  Athanasius,  and  consenting, 
as  he  did,  to  banish  him :  yet  he  would  not  suffer  Arius  or 
his  doctrines  to  be  re-established,  but  religiously  and  con- 
stantly adhered  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

Jt  must  needs,  however,  seem  extraordinary,  that  this 
emperor,  who  took  such  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  divi- 
nity of  their  religion,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its 
doctrines,  should  so  long  defer  being  initiated  into  it  by 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  ^^  Whether,'*  says  Dupin,  <<  he 
thought  better  not  to  be  baptized  till. the  time  of  his  death, 
with  a  view  of  washing  away,  and  atoning  for  all  his  sins  at 
once,  with  the  water  of  baptism,  and  being  presented  pure 
and  unspotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  reasons  were, 
he  never  talked  of  baptism  till  his  last  illness.*'  When 
that  began,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  baptized  ;  and  Ease- 
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Trios  of  Cesarea  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
ttpoQ  him  by  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 

He  died  in  337,  aged  66;  and  divided  the  empire 
among  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Cdnstantius,  and  Con r 
Mans.  Eusebius  has  written  the  life  and  acts  of  this  eto-* 
^ror,  in  which  he  makes  him  everything  that  is  great  s(nd 
good :  it  is  rather  a  panegyric  than  a  life.  Whatever  great 
and  good  qualities  Constantine  possessed,  he  certainly 
possessed  some  which  were  neither  great  nor  good ;  and  it 
is  allowed  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  private  acts  of  a  very 
atrocious  nature. 

-  Several  epistles  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  written 
^ther  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  still  extant ;  as  are  hia 
several  edicts,  as  well  concerning  the  doctrines  -as  dasci- 
j^line  of  the  church.     Among  these  edicts  is  still  to  be 
seen,  the  noted  one  by  which  he  bequeaths  to  -Sylvester 
bishop' of  Rome,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  the  sove« 
reignty  of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Western  em- 
pire.    But  this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of  Constantine, 
is  manifestly  spurious ;  and  though  it  might  be  of  some  use 
in  siipporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark 
and  ignorant  ages,  yet  since  the  revival  of  letters  it  has 
been  given  up  even  by  the  papists  as  a  forgery  too  bare* 
faced  to  be  defended. ' 

CONSTANTINE  VII.  (PoRPHvaQGENETA),  son  of  Leo 
the  Wise,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  905,  and  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  mother  Zoe,  the  1 1th  of  June  911.     No  sooner  had  he 
taken  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hand,  than  he  chas- 
tised the  tyrants  of  Italy,  took  Benevento  from  the  Lom- 
bards, and  drove  off,  by  means  of  money,  the  Turks  who 
were  pillaging  the  frontiers  of  Epire ;  but  he  afterwards 
allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Helena  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Romanus  Lecapenes,   grand-admiral  of  the 
empire.    She  sold  the  dignities  of  the  church  and  the  state^ 
burdened  the  people  with  taxes,  -and  exercised  towards 
them  every  species  of  oppression,  while  her  husband  was 
employing  his  time  in  reading,  and  became  as  able  an  ar- 
chitect and  as  great  a  painter  as  he  was  a  bad  emperor. 
Romanus,  the  son  of  this  indolent  prince  by  his  wife  He- 
lena, impatient  to  govern^  caused  poison  to  be  mingled 
with  some,  medicine  prescribed  to  him ;  but  Constantine, 

1  UniT.  Hit(»ry.— Mofheim  aod  Mitoer's  Churcb  HittoriM.-— Gibbon'f  Hit^ 
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having'  rejected  the  greater  part  of  it,  survived  tiH  a  yett 
afterwards,  and  died  Nov.  9,  959^  at  the  age  of  64^  after 
a  reigo  of  48  years.  This  priuce,  the  patron  of  learning, 
and  the  friend  of  the  learned,  left^ behind  him  several  works 
which,  would  have  done  honour  to  a  private  person.  The 
principal  of  them  are :  1.  The  Life  of  the  emperor  Basil  ius 
the  Macedonian,  his  grandfather,  inserted  in  the  coUec« 
tion  of  AUatius,  It. is  sometioses  deficient  in  point  of  truth, 
and  savours  too  much  of  the  panegyrical.  2.  Two  books 
of.  '^  Tbemata,"  or  positions  of  the  provinces  and  the 
towns  of  the  empire,  published  by  father  Banduri  in  the 
<*  ImperiuiD  Orientale,"  Leipsic,  1754,  folio.  We  have 
few  works  preferable  to  this  for  the  geography  of  the  mid« 
die  ages,  particularly  as  to  the  state  and  conditioQ  of 
places  as  they  were  in  his  time.  3.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Affurs  of  the  Empire ;  in  the  above-mentioned  work  of 
Banduri,  containing  the  origin  of  divers  nations,  their 
forces,  their  progii^ss,  their  alliances,  their  revolutions,  and 
the  succession  of  their  sovereigns,  with  other  interesting 
particulars.  4.  *<  De  re  Rostica,''  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo. 
5.  ^  Ezcerpta  ex  Polybio,  Diodoro  Siculo,^'  &c.  Paris, 
1634,  4to«  6.  <'  Excerpta  de  legatis,  Grsec.  &  Lat*'  1648, 
fol.  making  a  part  of  the  Byaantine  historians.  7.  *^  De 
caeremoniis  aulas  Byzantinae,'*  Leipsic,  1751,  folio.  9.  A 
Body  of  Tacdcs,  8vo.* 

CONST ANTINE  of  Africa,  and  surnamed  the  African^ 
was  born  at  Carthage  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  travel* 
led  into  tbe  east,  where  be  lived  thirty  years,  chiefly  at 
Babylon  and  Bagdad,  studied  the  medical,  art,  and  made 
bimself  master  of  the  Arabic  and  the  other  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  then  returned  to  Carthage ;  from  whence  he 
went  into  Apulia,  and  lived  at  Reggio,  and  at  last  became 
a  monk  of  Monte  Casino.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
that  brought  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physic  into  Italy 
again.  He  compiled  several  books;  and  has  given  us  a 
tfanslatton  of  Isaac  Israelitus  on  fevers,  out  of  Arabic  into 
Latin ;  and  another  book,  which  be  calls  <<  Loci .  Com* 
munes,'*  contains  tbe  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  is 
chiefly  copied  from  Halt  Abbas.  Aft«r  a  residence  of 
thirty-nine  years  at  Babylon,  be  returned  to  Carthage,  but 
$ooa  fdl  into  such  disgrace  with  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
suspected  of  intending  to  destroy  him,  that  he  went  to 

1  UaIy.  Hist.— MQwri/^^Duina.'^Saxu  ODomuiiooa. 
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Sderjium.  Though  he  was  there,  introduced  toduke  Rp- 
;bert,  who  wished  to  retain  him  about  his  persoui  preferring 
a  life  of  ease  and  retirement,  he  entered  into  a  monastery 
of  th^  Benedictines,  St  Agatha^  in  Aversa,  where  he  died 
in  1087.*  .         . 

CONST ANTIN  (Robert),  doctor  of  physic,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  university  of  Caen,  was 
born*  in  1 502,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  skill  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  languages.  He  lived  to 
•103  years  of  age,  and,  it  is  said,  without  any  failure  of 

towers  in  either  body  or  mind,  died  of  a  pleurisy  in  1605^ 
ut  others  have  reduced  his  age  to  75.  He  has  left,  ^^  A 
iLexicon,  Greek  and  Latin,"  better  digested,  as  some  think^ 
than  that  of  Henry  Stephens :  Stephens  ranging  the  Greek 
words  according  to  their  roots,  Constantin  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  fir^t  edition,  of  little  value,  appeared  in  1562^ 
but  the  be^t  is  the  second,  Geneva,  1592,  2  vols,  folio. 
•Those  of  Geneva,  1607,  and  Leyden,  1637,  are  only  the 
preceding  with  new  title-pages.  His  editions,  with  anno- 
tations, of  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Celsus^ 
and  Quintiis  Serenus,  gained  him  much  credit.  They 
were  published  between  the  years  1554  and  1566,  as  was 
also  his  *'  Nomenclator  insignium  Scriptorum,  quorum  libri 
eztanty  vel  manuscript!  vel  impressi,"  8vo.* 

CONTANT  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  architect,  was 
born  March  11,  1698,  at  Ivri  sur  Seine.  He  studied  draw- 
ing under  the  celebrated  Watteau,  and  having  occasion 
afterwards  to  go  into  the  office  of  M.  Dulin,  an  architect 
he  made  so  great  a  progpress  in  that  art,  as  to  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  at. the  age  of  twenty-eight.  M. 
Contant  had  more  business  than  any  other  architect  of  his 
time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of  buildings 
in  which  he  was  employed.  Among  these  we  may  enume- 
rate, the  houses  of  M.  Crozat  de  Tugny,  and  of  M.  Crozat 
de  Thiers ;  the  stables  of  Bissey,  where  he  first  tried  those 
brick  arches,  which  even  to  connoisseurs  appear  so  bold 
and  astonishing ;  the  church  of  Panthemont ;  the  royal  pa- 
lace ; .  the  amphitheatre  at  St.  Cloud ;  the  church  of  Cond6 
in  Flanders.;  La  Gouvernancie  at  Lisle;  the  church  de  la 
Madelene,  which  he  could  not  finish.  He  had  a  paralytic 
stroke  on  the  right  side,  three  years  before  his  death ;  but 
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daring  his  illness,  and  unable  to  move  hii  hand,  be  planned 
the  ehurch  of  St.  Waast  at  Arras.  This  baamifiil  edifice 
has  been  as  much  admired  as  the  Church  of  St.  Madelene. 
This  celebrated  aroK  died  at  Paris,  October  I,  1777,  aged 
79.  He  left  a  folio  volume  of  hb  system  of  arC'bitectare 
engraved.* 

CONTARENI  (Gaspar),  a  learned  cardinal  in  the  silt- 
teenth  century,  was  one  of  the  iihistrious  fisuiily  of  that 
name  at  Venice,  which  has  produced  so  many  great  nuen. 
He  was  ambassador  from  the  republic  ta  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  employed  in  several  important  negotiations. 
Paul  IH.  oreaied  'him  cardinal  1535,  sent  him  at  legate 
into  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Bologna.  Coatireiii  was 
eminent  for  bis  leamiog,  and  skill  in  ptfbHc  aflhirst  He 
died  1 542,  at  Bologna,  aged  59.  He  left  several  theolo- 
gical worb,  written  in  good  Latin,  and  a  areitise  on  the 
Immortalhy  of  the  Soul,  against  Pomponatius,  oolleeted  in 
one  volume  f  ol.  1571.  His  most  esteemed  works  are,  **  De 
Optimi  Antistitis  officio,"  and  his  notes  on  the  obscure 
passages  in  St.  PauPs  epistles.' 

CONTAKIN1  (Vincent),  a  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Padua,  who  died  at  Venice,  his  native  place,  in  1617,  at 
the  age  of  40,  cultivated  the  belles  lettres,  like  his  friend 
Muretiis,  with  great  application  and  success^  Of  the 
several  works  he  left  behind  him,  the  most  esteemed  are, 
hin  tract  <*  Dere  fromentaria,**  and  that  *<De  militari  Ko- 
manorum  stipendto,*'  Venice,  1609,  in  4to,  both  of  them 
against  Jumus  Lipsius;  and  his  <<  Varise  Lectiones,**  1606, 
4t09  which  contain  very  learned  remaiks.* 

CONTI  (Abbe  Anthony),  a  noble  Venetian,  was  bom 
in  1678,  and  after  a  suitable  education,  travelled  into  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of 
■all  men  of  letters  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
amiableness  of  his  manners.  He  wrote  some  tragedies, 
printed  at  Lucca,  1765,  which,  however,  were  found  more 
agpreeable  in  the  closet,  than  interesdog  on  the  stage ;  and 
his  poems  are  rather  unfinished  sketches  of  the  metaphy- 
sical kind,  than  genuine  productions  ofthe^musei  On 
a  visit  he  made  to  London,  he  formed  a  great,  intimacy 

with  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  though  very  reserved  in  ge- 
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oeral,  nsed  freely  to  discourse  with  him  on  his  discoyeries 
in  the  several  branches  of  science  to  which  he  was  so  hap«> 
pily  devoted.  He  carried  back  with  him  into  Italy  a  heart 
and  a  mind  entirely  English.  His  works  in  prose  and  verse 
were  collected  at  Venice,  1739,  2  vols.  4to,  and  his  post- 
humous performances  in  1756,  4to.  Though  the  opuscula 
of  the  abb£  Contt  are  no  more  than  embryos,  as  one  of  the 
Italian  journalists  said  of  them,  yet  they  give  a  very  advan« 
tageous  idea  of  their  father^  They  consist  of  thoughts^ 
reflections,  and  dialogues  on  several  important  subjects. 
The  abb^  died  in  1749.* 

CONTI  (Armand  de  Bourbon),  prince  of,  the  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  prince  of  Cond^,  first  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  was  born  in  1629,  and  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  serious  studies  from  his  infancy,  being 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  able  to  dispute  with  learned  divines 
on  theological  topics.     It  was  probably  this  disposition 
which  inclined  bis  fcther  to  devote  him  to  the  church,  and 
to  procure  for  him  the  abbeys  of  St.  Dennis,  Cluni,  &c.  a 
mode  of  preferment  common  in  those  days.     But  having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  and  mother  in  his  infancy, 
he  abandoned  his  pious  pursuits,  and  engaged  in  the  civil 
wars  on  the  side  which  opposed  the  king ;  and  became 
above    all    things     attached    to    theatrical   amusements, 
and  even  to  the  company  of  the  players.     In  his  twenty* 
fourth  year  he  married  a  niece  of  the  cardinal  Mazarine, 
who  appears  to  have  in  some  measure  recalled  him  to  his 
former  way  of  thinking.     After  the  troubles  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  composed,  and  he  rcsceived  into  favour,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and 
sent  into  Catalonia,  to  command  the  royal  army  as  viceroy, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  prudence. 
On  his  return  from  his  last  campaign,  he  had  some  con- 
ferences with  the  bishop  of  Alet,  a  man  of  great  piety,  who 
effectually  revived  in  him  the  sentiments  of  his  youth,  and 
from  this  time  the  prince  lived  an  example  of  regularity  in 
rdigious  matters,  such  as  was  rare  in  his  family,  or  in  the 
court.     With  respect  to  those  of  the  refomied  religion, 
however,  he  extended  his  liberality  no  farther  than  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  when  any  of  them  built  churches 
in  his  government,  contrary  to  the  king's  edicts,  he  caused 
them  to  be  demoUshed,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring, 
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what  was  at  that  time  a  favourite  object,  to  bring  about  an 
union  between  the  catholics  and  protestants.  His  wealth 
he  employed  in  acts  of  benevolence,  and  hi^  time  in  the 
iustruction  of  his  children  and  dependents  in  piety  and 
.virtue;  He  died  at  Pezenas  in  1666,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  '^Life  and  Works*^  were  translated, 
and  published  in  English,  in  1711,  8vo.  The  latter  con- 
sist of  treatises  on  the  duties  of  the  great ;  on  the  obli- 
gations of  a  governor  of  a  province ;  instructions  for  various 
officers  under  government ;  and  two  treatises  against  plays 
and  shews,  with  an  -appendix  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
fathers,  &c.  on  the  same  subject.  * 

CONTI  (GiusTO  Di),  an  Italian  poet,  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, was  born  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  died 
at  Rimini  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
have  few  particulars  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  being  at  Bologna  in  1409,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his 
verses.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  poems,  much  esteemed, 
under  the  title  of  **La  bella  Mano,*'  Paris,  1595,  12mo, 
with  some  pieces  of  poetry  by  several  of  the  old  poets  of 
Tuscany.  This  collection  bad  been  published  for  the  first 
lime  at  Venice,  in  1492,  4to,  and  the  abb6  Salvini  gave  a 
new  edition  of  it  at  Florence  in  1715,  accompanied  wicb 
prefaces  and  annotations ;  but  this  is  not  so  complete  as 
either  the  edition  of  Paris,  or  that  of  Verona,  1753,  in  4to. 
He  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Petrarch,  but,  although  not 
destitute  of  merit,  is  greatly  inferior  to  bis  model. ' 

CONTUCCI.     See  SANSOVINO. 

CONWAY  (Henry  Seymour),  an  English  officer  and 
statesman,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  first  lord  Conway, 
was  born  in  1720,  and  appeared  first  in  public  lif^  in  1741 
as  one  of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland ;  an'd  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
for  Higham  Ferrers,  to  sit  in  the  ninth  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  for  various  other  places 
'from  1754  to  1780^  when  he  represented  St.  Edmund^s 
Bury.  In  1741  he  was  constituted  captain-lieutenant  in 
the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  with  the  rank,  of  lieute* 
nant-colonel ;  and  in  April  1746,  being  then  aid-de-camp 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he  got  the  command  of  the 
forty -eighth  regiment  of  foot,  and  the  twentj'-ninth  in  July 
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1749.  He  was  constituted  colonel  of  the  thirteenth  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  in  December  1751,  which  he  resigned 
upon  being  appointed  colonel  of  the  first,  or  royal  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  Septembers,  1759.  In  January  1756 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  in  March 
1759,  to  that  of  lieutenant-general;  in  May  1772,  to  that 
of  general;  and  in  October  12,  1793,  to  that  of  field 
marshal.  He  served  with  reputation  in  his  several  military 
capacities,  and  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Germany, 
under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  in  1761,  during  the 
absence  of  the  marquis  of  Granby.  He  was  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  to  George  11.  and  likewise  to 
his  present  majesty  till  April  1764,  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  parliament,  he  resigned  that  office  and  his 
military  commands,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  was  dis- 
missed for  voting  against  the  ministry  in  the  question  of 
general  warrants.  His  name,  however,  was  continued  in 
the  list  of  the  privy  counsellors  in  Ireland ;  and  William, 
the  fourth  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  he  had  been  se- 
cretary when  the  duke  was  viceroy  in  Ireland,  bequeathed 
him  at  his  deaths  in  1764,  a  legacy  of  5000/.  on  account  of 
his  conduct  in  parliament.  On  the  accession  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  in  1765,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  appointed  joint-secretary  of  state  with  the 
duke  of  Grafton^  which  office  he  resigned  in  January  1768; 
In  February  following,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
fourth  regiment  of  dragoons ;  in  October  1774,  colonel  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards ;  and  in  October  1772^ 
governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey.  On  March  30,  1782,  he 
was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces,' 
which  he  resigned  in  December  1783.  He  died  at  his  seat 
at  Park-place,  near  Henley  upon  Thames,  July  9,  1795. 
General  Conway  was  an  ingenious  man,  of  considerable 
abilities,  but  better  calculated  to  be  admired  in  the  pri- 
vate and  social  circle,  than  to  shine  as  a  great  public  cha- 
racter. In  politics,  although  we  believe  conscientious,  he 
was  timid  and  wavering.  He  had  a  turn  for  literature,  and 
some  talent  for  poetry,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  published, 
but  without  his  name,  one  or  two  political  pamphlets.  In 
his  old  age  he  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  dramatic  writer, 
producing  in  1789,  a  play,  partly  from  the  French,  entitled 
**  False  Appearances,'*  which  was  not,  however,  very  suc- 
cessful. His  most  intimate  friend  appears  to  have  been 
the  late  lord  Orford,  better  known  as  Horace  Walpole, 
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who  was  bis  cousin,  and  addressed  to  bim  a  considerable 
part  of  those  letters  which  form  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
lordship's  works.  This  correspon deuce  commenced  in 
1740,  whert  Walpole  was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Conway  twenty.  They  had  gone  abroad  together  with  the 
celebrated  poet  Gray  in  1739,  bad  spent  three  months 
together  at  Rheims,  and  afterwards  separated  at  Geneva. 
Lord  Orford's  letters,  although  evidently  prepared  for  the 
press,  evince  at  least  a  cordial  and  inviolable  friendship 
for  his  correspondent,  of  which  also  be  gave  another  proof 
in  a  letter  published  in  defence  of  general  Convray  when 
dismissed  from  his  offices ;  and  a  testimony  of  affection 
yet  more  decided,  in  bequeathing  his  fine  villa  of  Straw* 
berry  Hill  to  Mrs.  Damer,  general  Conway's  daughter,  for 
her  life. ' 

CONYBEARE  (John),  a  learned  divine  and  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter, 
on  the  3 1  St  of  January,  1691-2.  His  father  was  the  rev. 
John  Conybeare,  vicar  of  Pinhoe ;  and  his  mother,  Grace 
Wilcocks,  was  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  gentleman 
farmer  of  that  place.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
free-school  of  Exeter  for  grammatical  education,  where 
Hallet  and  Foster,  afterwards  two  eminent  dissenting  di- 
vines, were  his  contemporaries.  On  the  23d  of  February, 
1707-8,  Mr.  Conybeare  was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rennel, 
afterwards  Dr.  Rennel,  many  years  rector  of  Drew's 
Teington,  Devon.  Mr.  Conybeare,  on  his  coming  to  the 
university,  was,  according  to  the  language  of  that  place, 
cAum  with  Mr.  Richard  Harding,  who  was  elected  fellow  of 
Exeter  college  in  1709,  and  died  rector  of  Marwood  in 
Devonshire,  in  1782,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
How  early  our  young  student  obtained  the  esteem  of  the 
learned  society  with  which  he  was  connected,  appears  from 
his  having  been  chosen  on  the  30th  of  June,  1710,  and 
admitted  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  a  (>robationary  fel- 
low of  his  college,  upon  sir  William  Petrels  foundation,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Daniel  Osbonie.  When  he  was  proposed 
as  a  candidate,  it  was  only  with  the  design  of  recommend- 
ing bim  to  future  notice ;  but  such  was  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that  he  was  made  the  ob« 

I  Sir  E.  Brydgct'i  edition  of  Collioi *s  P«erafe.— Lofd  Oribrd't  Workii  Pr«« 
fice,  and  vol.  V.  panini. 
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J0ct  of  tminediate  election.    Mr.  Harding  used  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Conybeare  had  every  way  the  advantage  of  him,  ex- 
cepting in  seniority;    and   that  he  should  have  had  no 
cbi^oce  in  a  con^etition  with  him,  if  they  had  both  been 
eligible  at  the  same  time.    The  patronage  of  Dr.  Rennel, 
Mr.  Conybeare's  worthy  tutor,    concurred   with  his  own 
desert,  in  bringing  him  forward  thus  early  to  academical 
advantages.     On  the  17th  of  Jul}',  1713,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  and  at  the  next  election 
of  college  officers,  upon  the  30th  of  June,   1714,  he  was 
appointed  praslector,  or  moderator,  in  philosophy.     On 
the   19th  of  December  following,  he  received  deacon^s 
orders  from  the  hands  of  Dn  WUIiam  Talbot,  bishpp  of 
Oxford;  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1716,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1716,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts ;  soon  after  which  he  entered  upon  the  cu« 
racy  of  Fetcham,  in  Surry,   where  he  continued  about  a 
year.  .  He  was  advised  to  this  change  of  scene  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  intenseness  of  his  application. 
Upon  his  return  from  Fetcham  to  Oxford,  he  became  a 
tutor  in  bis  own  college,  and  was  much  noticed  in  the  unt- 
versity  as  a  preacher.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1722, 
be  published  a  sermon,  which  be  had  delivered  before  the 
university,    on  the  24th  of  December  preceding,  from 
Hebrews  ii.  4,  entitled  *^  The  nature,  possibility,  and  cer- 
tainty of  Miracles,  &c»*'     This  discourse  was  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  it  went  through  four  editions.     Mr.  Cony* 
beare  was  hence  encouraged  to  commit  to  the  press  a  se- 
cond sermon,  from  1  Corinthians  xiii.  12,  which  he  had 
preached  before  the  university,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1724,  and  the  title  of  which  was,  "The  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian   Religion  credible."     It  is.  probable,   that  the 
reputation  our  author  gained  by  these  discourses,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Gibson),  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  majesty's  preachers 
at  Whitehall,  upon  the  first  establishment  of  that  institu- 
tion.   The  esteem  in  which  his  abilities  and  character  were 
held,  procured  him,  also,  the  favour  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Macclesfield,  who,  in  May  1724,  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Clement's  in  Oxford ;  a  preferment  of  no 
gveat  value,  but  which  was  convenient  to  him  from  his  con- 
stant residence  at  that  place,  and  from  its  being  compatible 
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with  his  fellowship.     In  1725,  he  was  chosen  senior  proc^. 
tor  of  the  university,  which  office  he  served  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Barnaby  Smyth,  fellow  of  Corpus-Chnsti  college, 
and  a  scholar  of  eminence.     In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  was  called  upon  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon  before 
the  bishop  of  Oxford,  at  whose  request  it  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  Case  of  Subscription  to  Articles 
of  Religion  considered,''  and  obtained  no  small  degree  of 
celebrity,  being  referred  to  in  the  controversy  relating  to 
subscription.     The  position   of  Mr.  Conybeare   is,    tliat 
^^  every  one  who  subscribes  the  articles  of  religion,  does 
thereby  engage,   not  only  not   to  dispute  or  contradict 
them  ;  but  his  subscription  amounts  to  an  approbation  of, 
and  an  assent  to,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  therein  con* 
tained,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  the  compilers  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  understood  them."     Mr.  Conybeare's  next 
publication  was  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  in  1727,  from  Ezra  vii.  26,  and  entitled  ^'The 
Penal  sanctions  of  laws  considered."     This  discourse  was 
dedicated  by  him  .to  the  honourable  Charles  Talbot,  at 
that  time  solicitor-general,  afterwards  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  who  had  honoured  our  author  with  the 
care  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Thomson,  and  the  late  earl  Talbot,  steward 
of  his  majesty's  household.     On  the  lith  of  July,  1728, 
Mr.  Conybeare  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity ;  and  on  the  24th  of  January  following,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree.     In  the  year  1729,  he  again  appeared 
from  the  press,  in  a  sermon  that  had  been  preached  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
which  was  entitled  ^'The  Expediency  of  a  Divine  Revela* 
tion  represented."     It  was  accompanied  with  a  dedication 
to  bishop  Talbot,  father  of  the  solicitor-general.     From 
Dr.  Conybeare's  introduction  to  this  family,  and  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired  as  a  divine,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  soon  haye  been  promoted  to  some  dignity  in  the 
church.    But  the  good  bishop  was  taken  oiF  before  he  had 
a  proper  opportunity  of  carrying  his  benevolent  intentions 
in  our  author's  favour  into  execution.  •  In  1730,  the  head- 
ship of  Exeter  college  becoming  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hole,  Dr.  Conybeare  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.    His 
competitor,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Stephens, 
vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  a  truly  worthy  clergy- 
man,  and  the  author  of  seyeral  ingenious   discourses. 
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Nevertheless,  as  he  had  retired  early  from  the  90<i'iety,  be 
could  not  be  supposed  to  carry  such  weight  with  him  as 
Dr.  Conybeare,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  the  college. 
In  this  year  Dr.  Tindal's  famous  deistical  book  had  ap- 
peared, entitled  *^  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  dr 
the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature.**     This 
work  excited  the  greatest  attention,  and  drew  forth  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  kingdom,  both  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  among  the  protestant  dissen- 
ters.    Bishop  Gibson,  who   had  himself  engaged  in  the 
eontvoversy  in  his  ^^  Pastoral  Letters,*'  encouraged  Dr. 
Conybeare  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  a  full  and  par- 
ticular answer  to  TindaPs  production.     Accordingly,  he 
published  in  1732,  his  ^*  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,*'^ 
London,  Svo,  by  which  he  gained  great  credit  to  himself, 
and  performed  an  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity.    In  his  dedication  to  the  learned  prelate  now  men^ 
tioned,  he  observes,  that  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
book  according  to  his  wishes,  he  may  plead  that  it  was 
drawn  up  amidst  a  variety  of  interruptions,  and  under  a 
bad  state  of  health.     **  This,**  says  he,  *^  will  in  some  sort 
excuse  the  author,  though  it  may  detract  from  the  per- 
formance.**    But  Dr.  Couybeare*s  work  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  an  apology.  '  It  is  distinguished  by  the  perspi- 
cuity of  its  method,  and  the  strength  of  its  reasoning ;  and 
is,  indeed,   one  of  the   ablest  vindications  of  revelation 
which  England  has  produced.     So  well  was  the  work  re- 
ceived, that  the  third  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1733. 
Dr.  Warburton  justly  styles  it  one  of  the  best  reasoned 
books  in  the  world.     It  is  likewise  recommended  by  the 
temper  and  candour  with  which  it  is  composed.  Dr.  Cofky- 
beare*s  Defence  will  always  maintain  its  rank,  and  perhaps 
be  thought  to  sustain  the  first  place  among  the  four  capital 
answers  which  Tindal  received.    The  other  three  were, 
Foster's  "  Usefulness,   Truth,    and    Excellency  of   the 
Christian  Revelation  ;'*  Leland*s  **  Answer  to  a  late  book,^ 
entitled  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;**  and  Mr.  Si- 
mon Browne*s  **  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Christian  Revelation." 

Though  Dr.  Conybeare,  by  his  promotion  to  the.head- 
ship  of  Exeter  college,  had  obtained  a  considerable  rank  in 
the  university,  he  did  not,  by  the  change  of  his  situation, 
make  any  addition  to  his  fortune.  Indeed,  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  new  place  were  so  small,  thi^t  he  was  much 
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richer  as  a  private  fellow  and  tutor,  than  as  the  governor 
of  his  college.    It  may  be  presumed  that  this  circumstanoe 
in  part,  ana  still  more  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by 
bis  answer  to  Tindal^  induced  the  biilhop  of  London,  who; 
at  that  time  bad  great  influence  in  the  disposal  of  eccle* 
siastical  preferments,  to  exert  himself  more  vigorously  ia 
our  author's  behalf.    This  the  good  prelate  so  effectually 
did,  that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradshaw,  bishop  of  Bristol 
and  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in  December,  1732, 
Dn  Conybeare  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  latter 
dignity.    Accordingly  th6  doctor  was  installed   dean  of 
that  cathedral  in   the  month  of  January  following.     On 
this  occasion,  he  resigned  the  headship  of  Exeter  college  ; 
and  not  long  after,  be  gave  up  likewise  the  rectory  of  Su 
Clement's,  in  favour  of  a  friend,  the  rev.  Mr.  Webber,  one 
of  the  fellows  pf  Exeter.     On  the  6th  of  June,  1733,  dean 
Conybeare  married  Miss  Jen^inia  Juckes,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Juckes,  of  Hoxton-square,  near  London  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published   a  sermon,    which   he  had 
preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Exon,  in  August 
1752,  from  2  Peter  iii.  16,   on  the  subject  of  scripture- 
difficulties.     In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  deanery 
of  Christ  church.    The  prince,  who  had  come  into  Eng« 
land  to  marry  the  princess  royal,  being  desirous  of  visiting  . 
Oxford,  and.  some  of  the  places  adjacent,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Dr.  Conybeare^s  apartments ;  and  how  solicitous 
the  dean  was  to  treat  his  illustrious  guest  with  a  proper 
splendour  and  dignity,  appears  from  his  haying  received, 
by  the  bands  of  one  of  her  servants,  the  especial  thanks 
of  queen  Caroline  on  the  occasion. 

When  in  1737,  Morgan  had  published  his  ^*  Moral  Phi-, 
losopber,"  the  dean  had  it  in  contemplation  to  answer  that 
work,  so  far  as  tbe  general  scheme  of  the  writer  might  be 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  and  he  had  prepared  many  materials 
fortius  purpose.  The  design, ,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  was  never  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  omissioa 
may  be  regretted,  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  Dr.  Morgan  was  encountered  by  a  number 
of  very  able  and  successful  antagonists.  It  is  to  the  ho- 
nour of  dean  Conybeare^s  temper,  that  he  expressed  bia 
hope,  that  none  of  the  animadvcrters  on  the  *^  Moral  Phi- 
losopher^^ would  be  provoked  to  imitate  his  scurrilities.  In 
1738,  the  dean  was  requested  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the 
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annual  meeting  of  the  several  charity--8cbools  in  London, 
vbich  be  did  from  Galatians  vi.  9 ;  and  tlie  discourse  «aa 
j>ublished.  In  1747>  he  met  with  a  great  domestic  afflic- 
tion, in  the  loss  of  his  lady,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
29th  of  October,  after  their  union  had  subsisted  not  much 
longer  than  fourteen  years.  When,  on  the  25tb  of  Aprils 
1749,  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was  held,  on  account 
of  the  treaty  of  Atx-la-Chapelie,  which  had  been  signed  . 
on  the  1 8th  of  October  in  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Cony- 
beare  was  fixed  upon  to  preach  before  the  honourable  house 
of  commons  on  this  occasion.  The  subject  was,  **  True 
Patriotism." 

As  Dr.  Conybeare  was  raised  early  in  life  to  so  conspi* 
cuous  a  station  as  that  of  the  deanery  of  Christ  churchy 
it  might  have  been  expected,  from  his  eminent  merit  and 
learning,'  that  he  would  sooner  have  been  called  to  the 
higher  honours  of  his  profession.     But  it  is  to  be  remem* 
bered,  that  not  long  after  his  promotion  to  the  deanery,  his 
good  friendj  the  bishop  of  London,  lost  his  influence  at 
court ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  dying  in  the  year 
1737,  our  author  had  no  particular  patron  to  recommend 
him  tQ  royal  favoun     It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  latter 
end  of  1750,  that  he  attained  the  mitre;  and  this  was 
more  owing  to  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  character, 
than  to  any  personal  interposition.    On  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Butler  to  the  see  of  Durham,  Dr.  Conybeare 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  was  conse* 
crated  at  Lambeth  chapel,  on  the  23d  of  December.    The 
consecration  sermon,  which  was  soon  afterwards  published, 
was  preached  by  Francis  Webber,  D.  D.  rector  of  Exeter 
college.     The  promotion  of  Dr.  Conybeare  to  the  prelacy, 
whilst  it  raised  him  to  the  highest  order  of  the  church,  and 
enlarged  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  was  injurious  to  his  pri*- 
vate  fortune.    The  slender  revenues  of  his  bishopric  were 
not  equal  to  the  expences  which  accrued  from  his  neces- 
sary residence  sometimes  at  Bristol,  and  sometimes  at 
London  *.     Four  discourses  were  published  by  our  author 
after  he  became  a  bishop.    The  first  was  the  Easter  Mon* 
day  serroouy  in  1751,  from  Proverbs  xL  17,  before  the 

*  By  a  MS  letter  firom  Dr.  Lyttel-  he  wat  biifaom  except  one  fine  of  «k 

loo,  afterwanit  bitbop  of  Carlitle,  we  guineai,  which  was  all  he  rrceired. 

learn  that  bishop  CoDybeare  nade  no  Bitbop  Newton's  aoconat  of  Uiia  bU 

man  than  330/.  clear  ptr  annum  of  tbopric  ii|  we  belieTe»  amoh  the 
this  bithoprioi  4arins  the  whole  time 
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lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which 
the  virtue  of  being  merciful  was  stated  and  enforced.  The 
second  was  preached  before  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  from  Psalm  Ixxviii.  72, 
upon  occasion  of  his  majesty*s  accession  to  the  throne: 
the  subject  treated  of,  was  civil  government.  The  third 
was  from  Matthew  xviii.  10,  11,  in  favour  of  the  Irish  pro* 
testant  schools ;  and  the  fourth,  from  James  i.  27,  was  be- 
fore the  sons  of  the  clergy,  at  Bristol.  Both  these  dis- 
courses wei'e  printed  in  1752.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  twelve  single  sermons  published  by  our  pre- 
late, that  they  were  not  vague,  declamatory  essays,  calcu- 
lated only  to  answer  a  present  purpose,  but  judicious  and 
solid  compositions,  in  which  important  topics  were  dis- 
cussed with  great  perspicuity  of  method  and  language,  and 
with  equal  strength  of  reasoning ;  so  that  it  is  not  a  little 
to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  been  collected  toge- 
ther in  a  volume.  Dr.  Conybeare  •  did  not  long  enjoy  a 
good  state  of  health,  after  his  being  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol.  He  vma  much  afflicted  with  the  gout;  and, 
having  languished  about  a  year  and  a  half,  was  carried  off 
by  that  disorder  at  Bath,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1755.  He 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  where, 
some  time  after  his  deaith,  an  inscription  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Bishop  Conybeare  had  by  his  lady  five  children,  three 
of  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  A  daughter  and  a  son  sur- 
vived him.  The  daughter,  Jemima,  departed  this  life  at 
Oxford,  on  the  14tli  of  March  1785.  'The  son,  William, 
is  the  present  Dr.  Conybeare.  As  our  worthy  prelate  died 
in  but  indifferent  circumstances,  and  consequently  left  be- 
hind him  a  very  slender  provision  for  his  children,  it  was 
proposed  by  some  friends  of  the  family,  to  publish  two 
volumes  of  sermons  by  subscription.  The  scheme  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  number  of  subscribers  amounted  to 
nearly  four  thousand  six  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom 
took  more  than  one  copy.  Such  an  almost  unparalleled 
subscription  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  Dr.  Cony- 
beare^s  numerous  connections,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
presided  over  such  a  society  as  that  of  Christ- church,  with 
the  greatest  reputation,  for  twenty- two  years  anda^harf; 
from  the  general  estimation  in  which  his  abilities  and  cha- 
racter were  held  in  the  world,  among  meQ  of  all  denomi- 
nations ;  and  from  the  disinterestedness  of  his  temper  in 
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making  but  a  small  pnyvition  for  bb  family.  Be9idea  this, 
his  majesty^  king  Geoige  II.  was  pleased,  in  consideration 
of  the  bishop^s  merits,  to  bestow  upon  the  family,,  for  the 
life  of  miss  Jemima  Couybeare,  a  pension,  the  clear  pro- 
duce of  which  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Dr.  Conybeare's  conn^tion  with  bishop  Gibson,  and 
the^  Talbot  family,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Amongst 
his  most  intimate  private  friends  may  be  reckoned  Dr. 
Hayter,  successively  bishop  of  Norwich  and  London,  Dr* 
Atwell,  and  the  famous  Dr.  Rundle  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Derry.)  The  latter  gentleman  is  understood  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  recommending  our  author  to  the  notice  of 
the  Talbots.  There  subsisted,  likewise,  a  great  intimacy 
between  Dr.  Conybeare  and  Dr.  Seeker.  When  Seeker 
entered  himself  a  gentleman  commoner  at.  Exeter  college^ 
with  A  view  of  taking  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Conybeare  was  appointed  his  nominal  tutor.  The 
present  Dr.  William  Conybeare  enjoys  the  rectory  of  St. 
Bbtolph's,  Bishopsgate,  as  an  option  of  archbishop  Seeker's. 

Bishop  Conybeare's  character  appears  to  have  been,  in 
every  view  of  it,  respectable  and  excellent.  Whilst  he 
was  a  firm  s(nd  faithful  adherent  to  the  doctrine  and  con* 
stitution  of  that  church  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  orna«> 
ment,  he  was  candid  in  his  sentiments,  and  friendly  in  bis 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  protestant  dissenters. ' 

COOK  (Jam£s),  an  eminent  navigator,  and  justly  the 
pride  of  his  country  in  that  cbaracter,  was  born  at  Marton 
in  Cleveland,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Great  Aytqn, 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  was  baptised  there,  as  appears 
from  the  parish  register,  Nov.  3,  1728.  His  father,  whose 
name,  was  likewise  James,  was  a  day  •labourer  to  Mr.  Mew- 
burn,  a  very  respectable  farmer,  and  lived  in  a  small  cot- 
tage, the  walls  chiefly  of  mud,  as  was  generally  the  case  at 
that  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1730, 
when  our  navigator  was  about  two  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Great  Ay  ton,,  and  was  employed 
as  a  hind  to  the  late  Thomas  Scottowe,  esq.  haying  the 
charge  of  a  considerable  farm  in  that  neighbourhood  known 
by  the  name  of  Airyboioi. 

.  As  the  father  continued  long  in  that  trust,  captain  Cook 
was  employed  in  assisting  him  in  various  kinds  of  hu»*. 
bandry  suited  to  his  years  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
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be  was  pot  under  die  are  cf  Mr.  Fallen,  a  ichoelttiasteri 
wbo  uught  at  Ayton,  where  be  learned  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, &c.  and  is  said  to  have  shewn  a  very  early  genius 
for  figares.  About  January  1745,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
bis  father  bound  him  apprentice  to  William  Saunderson  for 
four  years,  to  learn  the  grocery  and  haberdashery  business, 
at  Snaith,  a  populous  fishing-town  about  ten  miles  from 
Whitby ;  but  after  a  year  and  half's  servitude,  having  con^ 
tracted  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  sea  (owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  maritime  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  great 
number  of  ships  almost  cotistantly  passing  and  repassing 
within  sight  between  London,  Shields,  and  Sunderland), 
Mr.  Saunderson  was  willing  to  indulge  him  in  following 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  gave  up  his  indentures. 
While  he  continued  at  Snaith,  by  Mr.  8aunderson*s  ac- 
count, he  discovered  much  solidity  of  judgment,  and  was 
remarkably  quick  in  accounts.  In  July  1746  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Whitby,  for  tlie  term  of 
three  years,  which  time  he  served  to  his  master's  full  satis* 
faction.  He  first  sailed  on  board  the  ship  Freelove,  bur- 
then about  450  tons,  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade 
from  Newcastle  to  London.  In  May  1748,  Mr.  Walker 
ordered  him  home  to  assist  in  rigging  and  fitting  for  sea  a 
fine  new  ship,  named  the  Three  Brothers,  about  600  tons 
burthen.  This  was  designed  as  a  favour  to  him,  as  it 
would  greatly  contribute  to  his  knowledge  in  his  business. 
In  this  vessel  he  sailed  from  Whitby  in  the  latter  end  of 
June.  After  two  coal  voyages,  the  ship  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  government,  and  sent  as  a  transport  to  Middle- 
burgh,  to  carry  some  troops  from  thence  to  Dublin.  When 
these  were  landed,  another  corps  was  taken  on  board,  and 
brought  over  to  Liverpool.  From  thence  the  ship  pro* 
ceeded  to  Deptford,  where  she  was  paid  off  in  April  1749. 
The  remaining  part  of.  the  season  the  vessel  was  employed 
in  the  Norway  trade. 

In  the  spring  of  1750,  Mr.  Cook  shipped  himself  as  a  sea- 
man on  board  the  Maria,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, of  Whitby,  under  the  command  of  captain  Gaskin.  In 
ber  be  continued  all  that  vear  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Mr. 
Walker  is  of  opinion  he  left  this  ship  in  the  winter,  and 
Jailed  the  following  summer,  viz.  1751,  in  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  Stockton  ;  but  neither  the  ship's  name,  nor  that  of 
the  owner,  is  now  remembered  by  Mr.  Walker.  Early  in 
February  1752,  Mr.  Walker  sent  for  him,  and  made  him 
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mate  of  one  of  bis  vessels^  criled  the  Friendsbipi  about  400 
tons  burdieD.  In  this  station  he  contioued  till  May  or 
June  17^3,  in  the  coal  trade.  At  that  period  Mr.  Walker 
iBMule  him  an  offer  to  go  ooimnaiider  of  that  ship ;  hot  he 
declined  it,  soon  after  left  her  at  London,  and  entered  on 
honrd  his  majesty's  ship  Eagle,  a  frigate  of  138  or  30  guns^ 
^^  having  a  mind/'  as  he  expressed  himself  to  his  master, 
to  *^  try  his  fortune  tliat  way."'  Not  long  after,  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Walker  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  capr 
tain  of  the  frigate,  which  was  readily  granted.  On  the 
meceipt  of  this  be  got  some  small  preferment,  which  he 
gratefully  ackno^yledged,  and  ever  remembered*  Some 
time  after,  the  Eagle  sailed  with  another  frigate  on  a 
cruise,  in  which  they  were  very  successful.  After  this 
Mr.  Walker  heard  no  more  of  Mr.  Cook  until  August  1758, 
wiien  he  receiired  from  him  a  letter  dated  Pembroke,  be- 
fore Lotiisburgh,  July  30,  1758,  in  which  be  gave  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  our  success  in  that  expedition,  but  does 
not  say  what  station  he  then  filled. 

He  receiiied.A  commission,  as  lieutenant,  on  the  first  day 
of  April  1760;  and  soon  after  gave  a  specimen  of  those 
abilities  which  recommended  him  to  the  commands  which 
be  executed  so  highly  to  his  credit,  that  his  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators 
which  this  country  has  produced.  In  1765  he  was  with 
air  William  Bumaby  on  the  Jamaica  station ;  and  that  of- 
ficer having  occasion  to  send  dispatches  to  the  governor  of 
Jucatan,  relative  to  the  logwood-»cutters  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
diiras,  lieutenant  Cook  was  selected  for  that  employment ; 
^nd  he  performed  it  in  a  manner  which  entitled  him  to  the 
Approbation  of  the  admiral.  A  relation  of  this  voyage  and 
journey  was  published  in  176^,  under  the  title  of  <<  Re- 
marks on  a  passage  from  the  river  Baiise  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Juca- 
tan, in  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  by  lieutenant  Cook,"  in 
•It  8vo  pamphlet. 

To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  «11  the  duties  belonging  to  a 
aea-life,  Mr.  Cook  had  added  a  great  skill  iu  astronomy, 
in  1767  the  royal  society  resolved,  that  it  would  be  jiropet 
to  send  persons  into  some  part  of  the  South  Seas,  tO'ob** 
aerv^  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  oter  the  san*s  disk ; 
«nd  by  a. memorial  delivered  to  his  majesty,  they  recom^ 
mended  the  islands  of  Marquesas  de  Mendoza,  or  those  of 
fiotteirdam I  or  Amsterdam^  as  the  properest 'place*- then 
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JcDovm  for  making  such  observation.  To  this  memorial  a 
fiftvourable  answer  was  returned;  and  the  Endeavour^  a 
•ship  built  for  the  ooaUtrade,  was  put  in  commission^  and 
the  command  of  her  given  to  lieutenant  Cook.  But  before 
.the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  captain  Wallis  returned  from 
bis  voyage,  and  pointed  out  Otsdieite  as  a  place  more  pro- 
per for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  than  either  of  those 
mentioned  by  the  royal  society.  This  alteration  was  ap* 
.proved  of,  and  our  navigator  was  aj^ointed  by  that  learned 
body,  with  Mr.  Charles  Green,  to  observe  the  transit 

On  this  occasion  lieutenant  Cook  was  promoted  to  be 
captain,  and  his  commission  bore  date,  the  25th  of  May 
1768.  He  immediately  hoisted  the  pendant,  and  took 
.command  of  the  ship,  in  which  he  sailed  down  the  river 
on  the  30th  of  July.  In  this  voyage  he  was  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Banks,  esq.  (since  sir  Joseph,  bart  knight  of  the 
Jbath,  and  president  of  the  royal  society)  and  Dr.  Solander. 
.On  the  13th  of  October  he  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
on  the  13th  of  April  1769  came  to  Otaheite,  where  the 
tnimsit  of  Venus  was  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  He  staid  there  until  the  13th  of  July,  after  which 
he  went  in  search  of  several  islands,  which  he  discovered. 
He  then  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  10th  of 
October  1770,  arrived  at  Batavia.  with  a  vessel  almost 
worn  out,  and  the  crew  much  fatigued  and  very  sickly. 
The  repairs  of  the  ship  obliged  him  to  continue  at  this  un<> 
healthy  place  until  the  27th  of  December,  in  which  time 
lie  lost  many  of  his  seamen  and  passengers,  and  more  in 
the  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  place  he 
reached  oh.  the  15th  of  March  1771^  On  the  14th  of  April 
he  left  the  Cape,  and  the  1st  of  May  anchored  at  St.  He* 
lena,  from  whence  he  sailed  on  the  4th,  and  c^me  to  an- 
chor in  the  Downs  on  the  1 2th  of  June,  after  having  been 
absent  almost  three  years,  and  in  that  time  had  experienced 
every  danger  to  which  a  voyage  of  such  a  length  is  inci-* 
dent,  and  in  which  he  had  made  discoveries  equal  to  those 
of  all  the  navigators  of  his  country  from  the  time  of  Co^ 
lumbus  to  the  present  The  narrative  of  this  expedition 
was  written  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth^  who,  although  the  facts 
contained  in  it  have  not  been  denied,  nor  the  excellence 
of  the  composition  disputed,  wasj  on  its  publication,  treated 
with  peculiar  severity,  owii>g  to  some  opinions  on  the  na- 
ture of  providence,  -which  Dr.  Hawkeswortb  incautiously 
advanced. 
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Soon  after  captain  Coolers  return  to  England^  it  was  re« 
solved  to  equip  two  ships  to  complete  the  discorery  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  idea, 
that  the  unexplored  part  contained  another  continent ;  and 
Alexander  Dairy mple,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  great  skill  and' 
an  enterprising  spirit,  had  been  very  firmly  persuaded  of 
its  existence.  To  ascertain  the  fact  was  the  principal  ob* 
ject  of  this  expedition ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  omitted 
that  could  tend  to  facilitate  the  enterprise,  two  ships  were 
provided,  furnished  with  every  necessary  which  could  pro« 
mote  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  first  of  these 
ships,  was  called  jthe  Resolution,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Cook  ;.  the  other,,  the  Adventure,  commanded  by 
captain  Furneaux.  Both  of  them  sailed  from  Depttbrd  on 
the  9th  of  April  1772,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  30th  of  October.  They- departed  from  thence 
on  the  22d  of  November,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
17th  of  January  1773,  continued  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  continent,  when  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
design',  observing  the  whole  sea  covered  with  ice  from  the 
direction  of  S.  £'.  round  by  the  south  to  west  They  then 
proceeded  into  the  South  Seas,  and  made  many  other  dis<» 
coverles,  and  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
21st  of  March  1774,  and  from  thence  to  England  on  the 
14th  of  July ;  having  during  three  years  and  eighteen 
days  (in  which  time  the  voyage .  was  performed)  lost  but 
one  ^  man  by  sickness,  'in  captain  Cook^s  ship ;  although 
he  had  navigated  throughout  all  the  climates  from  fifty-two 
degrees  north  to  seventy-one  degrees  south,  with  a  com- 
pany of  an  hundred  and  eighteen  men.  The  relation  of 
this  voyage  was  given  to  the  public  by  captain  Cook  him* 
self,  and  by  Mr.  George  Forster,  son  of  Dr.  Forster,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  government  to  accompany  him  for 
the  purpose  of  miiking  observations  on  such  natural  pro- 
ductions as  might  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  navigatioit ; 
but  the  publication  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Douglas,  the 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  want  of  success  which  attended  captain.  Cook*s  at* 
tempt  to  discover  a  southern  continent,  did  not  discourage 
another  plan  b^ng  resolved  on,  which  had  been  recom* 

*  This  wat  a  coosumpttpn  termi-  a  cough  and  other  cooiumplive  synp* 

Bating  in  a  dropsy.     Mr.  Patten,  sur-  tomii,  which  had  neYer  left  him,  that 

jgeoD  of  the  lleaoltttion,  observed  that  bis  luogs  most  have  baoa  afl^otad  ba* 

this  man  began  so  early  to  coniilain  of  for«  be  caiBa>on  board. 
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mended  some  time  before.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
finding  out  a  nortli-west  passage,  which  the  fincj  of  some 
chimerical  projectors  had  conceived  to  be  a  practicable 
scheme.  The  dangers  which  our  navigator  bad  twice 
braved  and  escaped  from,  would  have  exetnpted  him  from 
being  solicited  a  third  time'  to  venture  his  person  in  un^ 
known  countries,  amongst  desert  islands,  inhospitable  cli'- 
mates,  and  in  the  midst  of  savages ;  but,  on  his  opinion 
being  asked  concerning  the  person  who  would  be  most 
proper  to  execute  this  design,  he  once  more  relinquished 
the  quiet  and  comforts  of  domestic  life,  to  engage  in  scenes 
of  turbulence  and  confusbn,  of  diiGcnlty  and  danger.  His 
intrepid  spirit  and  inquisitive  mind  induced  him  again  to 
offer  his  services ;  and  they  were  accepted  without  hesita* 
tion.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  deported  himself  on 
former  occasions  left  no  room  to  suppose  a  fitter  man 
could  be  selected.  He  prepared  for  his  departure  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  and  actually  sailed  in  the  mouth  of 
July  1776. 

A  few  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  not- 
withstanding be  was  then  absent,  the  Royal  Society  voted 
him  sir  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal,  as  a  reward  for  the 
account  which  he  had  transmitted  to  that  body,  of  the  me- 
thod taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  ship  : 
and  sir  John  Pringle,  in  an  oration  pronounced  on  the  30tb 
of  November,  observed,  '^  How  roeritoriooa  that  person 
must  appear,  who  had  not  only  made  the  most  extensive, 
but  the  most  instructive  voyages ;  who  had  not  only  dis- 
covered, but  surveyed  vast  tracts  of  new  coasts ;  who  had 
dispelled  the  illusion  of  a  terra  australis  incagnitaf  and 
fixed  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth  as  well  as  those  of 
the  navigable  ocean  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  that, 
however  ample  a  field  for  praise  these  circumstances  would 
afford,  it  was  a  nobler  motive  that  had  prompted  the  so- 
ciety to  notice  captain  Cook  in  the  honourable  manner 
which  had  occasioned  his  then  address.**  After  descanting 
on  the  means  used  on  the  voyage  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
the  sailors^  he  concluded  his  discourse  in  these  terms : 
>*  Allow  me  then,  gentlemen,  to  deliver  this  medal,  with 
his  unperisbinff  name  engraven  upon  it,  into  the  hands  o/' 
one  who  will  oe  happy  to  receive  that  trust,  and  to  hear 
that  this  respectable  Body  never  more  cordially,  nor  more 
tueritpriously,  bestowed  that  faithful  symbol  of  their  esteem 
and  affection.     For  if  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to 
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llim  ^bo  saViBd  the  life  oF  a  single  citizen,  what  wreaths  are 
doe  to  diat  man  who,  having  himself  saved  many,  perpe- 
tuates in  your  transactions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
iiow^  on  the  most  distant  voyages,  save  numbers  of  her  in* 
treptd  sons,  her  mariners;  who,  braving  every  danger, 
have  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to  the  opulence, 
and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  their  country  V* 

It  will  give  pain  to  every  sensible  mind  to  reflect,  that 
this  honourable  testimony  to  the  merit  of  our  gallant  com- 
mander never  came  to  his  knowledge.  While  his  friends 
were  waiting  with  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  tidings 
concerning  him,  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  an  anxi- 
ous impatience  to  be  informed  of  his  success,  advice  was 
received  from  captain  Gierke  *,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Kamt- 
shatca,  the  8th  day  of  June  1779;  from  which  and  from 
other  accounts,  we  learnt,  that  capuin  Cook  was  killed  on 
the  14th  of  February  1779.  His  death  happened  in  the 
fotfowing  manner ;  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
David  Samwell,  surgeon  of  the  Discovery. 

**  Some  of  the  Indians  of  Ou,why,ee  in  the  night  took 
away  the  Discovery^s  large  cutter,  which  lay  swamped  at 
the  buoy  of  one  of  her  anchors :  they  had  carried  her  off 
so  'quietly  that  we  did  not  miss  her  till  the  morning,  Sun- 
day, February  14.  Captain  Clerke  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  captain  Cook  to  acquaint  him  with  the  accident :  he 
returned  on  board,  with  orders  for  the  launch  and  small 
cutter  to  go,  under  the  command  of  the  second  lieutenant, 
and  lie  off  the  east  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  intercept 
ail  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out ;  and,  if  he  found 
it  necessary,  to  fire  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
third  lieutenant  of  the  Resolution,  with  the  launch  and 
small  cutter,  was  sent  on  the  same  service,  to  the  opposite 

Eoint  of  the  bay ;  and  the  master  was  dispatched  in  the 
trge  cutter,  in  pursuit  of  a  double  canoe,  already  under 
sail,  making  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  harbour.  He 
soon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a  few  musquets 
drove  her  on  shore,  and  the  Indians  left  her :  this  happened 
to  be  the  canoe  of  Omea,  a  man  who  bore  the  title  of* 
Ofono.  He  was  on  board  himself,  and  it  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  our  people  had  secured  him,  for  his  person 


*  Captoio  Clerke  weat  •ut  m  nid*  v)io  died  about  three  week*  .before  tb# 

ehipOMn  with  capuia  Cook  ia  bii  fint  9\np  arriTed  hi  Snglaad.    S#e  Hawkef* 

voyage,  and  wat  appoiiited  by  him  a  wotth'i  Voyage^  fol.  iiU  p.  S95. 
oo  Uw  death  of  Mr*  Bickf, 
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was  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  king.     During  this  time 
captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go  ashore  himself  at  the 
town  of  Kavaroahy  in  order  to  secure  the  person  of  Kario- 
poo,  before  he  should  have  time  to  withdraw  himself  to. 
another  part  of  the  island  out  of  our  reach.     This  appeared 
the  most  effectual  step  that  could  be  taken  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  the  recovery  of  the  boat.     It  was  the  mea- 
sure he  had  invariably  pursued,  in  similar  cases,  at  other 
islands  in  these  seas,  and  it  had  always  been  attended  with 
the  desired  success  :  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  other  mode  of  proceeding  on  these  emergencies, 
likely  to  attain  the  object  in  view.     We  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  .king  and  his  attendants  had  fled  when  the 
alarm  was  first  given  :  in  that  case,  it  was  captain  Cook'a 
intention  to  secure  the  large  canoes  which  were  hauled  up 
on  the  beach.     He  left  the  ship  about  seven  o'clock,  at- 
tended by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  seijean^  corporal, 
and  seven  private  men :   the  pinnace's  crew  wete  also 
armed,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr,  Roberts.     As  they 
rowed  towards  the  shore,  captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch 
to  leave  her  station  at  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  in  order 
to  assist  his  own  boat.    This  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
notice ;  for  it  clearly  shews,  that  he  was  not  unapprehen* 
sive  of  meeting  with  resistance  from  the  natives^  or  un*^ 
mindful  of  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  safety  of  him- 
self and  his  people.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  from  the 
appearance  of  things  just  at  that  time,  there  was  not  one, 
beside  himself,  Who  judged  that  such  precaution  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  :  so  Uttle  did  hia  conduct  on  the  occftsioo 
bear  the  marks  of  rashness  or  a  precipitate  self-confidence ! 
He  landed,  with  the  marines,  at  the  upper  eod  of  the 
town  of  Kavaroah :  the  Indians  immediately  flocked  rounds 
as  usual,  and  shewed  him  the  customary  marks  of  respect, 
by  prostrating  themselves  before  him.    There  were  no^ 
signs  oif  hostilities,,  *  or  much  alarm,  amon^  them.     Captaiit 
Cook,  however,  did  not  seem  willing  to  trust  to  appear- 
ances ;  but  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  disposition  of 
the  marines,  and  to  have  them  kept  clear  qf  the  orowd* 
He  first  inquired  for  the  king's  sons,  two  youths  who  were 
much  attached  to  him,  and  geaecally  his  compwious.  oti 
.board.     Messengers  being  sent  for  them,  they  soon  came 
'to  him ;  and  informing  him  that  their  father  was  asleep,  at 
a  house  not  fttjT  from  tbem,  he  accompanied  them  tbiiher,. 
and  took  the  marines  along  with  them;    Aa  he  passed 
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J',  IlieQiitiv^s  ev^ry  where  prostrated  themselves  be«> 
ion  biat»  and  seemed  to  have  lost  no  part  of  that  respect 
they  had  always  shewn  to  his  person.     He  was  joined  by 
aereral  chiet'sy  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother 
Koohowrooah.     They  kept  the  crowd  in  order^  according 
to  their  usual  custom ;  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intentioQ 
in  comiDg  oa  shore,  frequently  asked  him,  if  he  wanted 
any  hogs,  or  other  provisions :  he  told  them,  that  he  did 
not,  and  that  his  business  was  to  see  the  king.     When  be 
arrived  at  the  house,  he  ordered  some  of  the  Indians  to  go 
in  and  inform  Kariopoo,  that  he  waited  without  to  speak 
with  him.     They  came  out  two  or  three  rimes,  and  instead 
of  returning  any  answer  from  the  king,  presented  same 
pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,   which  made  captain   Cook 
suspect  that  he  was  not  i|i  the  house ;  be  therefore  desired 
the  lieutenant  of  marines,  to  go  in.    The  lieutenant  found 
the  old  man  just  awaked  from  sleep,  and  seemingly  alarmed 
at  the  message  ;  but  be  came  out  without  hesitation.     Cap«- 
tain  Cook  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner 
asked  him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  con- 
sented.    Thus  far  matters  appeared  in  a  favourable  train, 
and  the  natives  did  not  seem  much  alarmed  or  apprehen* 
sive  of  hostility  on  our  side ;  at  which  captain  Cook  ex- 
pressed himself  a  little  surprised,  saying,  that  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  town  appeared  innocent  of  stealing  the  cut- 
ter, he  should  not  molest  them,  but  that  he  must  get  the 
king  on  board.     Kariopoo  sat  down  before  his  door,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  :  Kanynah  and  his  brother 
were  both  very  actiye  in  keeping  order  among  them.     la 
a  little  time,  however,  the  Indians  were  observed  arming 
themselves  with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  put- 
ting on  thick  mats,  which  they  use  as  armour.     This  hostile 
appearance  increased,  and  became  ihore  alarming,  on  the 
arrival  of  two  men  in  a  canoe  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  with  the  news  of  a  chief,  called  Kareemoo,  having 
been  killed  by  one  of  the  Disco  very  *s  boats,  in  their  pas- 
sage across  :  they  had  also  delivered  this  account  to  each 
of  the  ships.     Upon  that  information,  the  women,  who  were 
sitting  upon  the  beach  at  their  breakfast,  and  conversing  fa- 
miliarly with  our  people  in  the  boats,  retired,  and^  con- 
fused murmur  spread  through  the  crowd.     An  old  priest 
pame  to  captain  Cook,  with  a  cocoa  nut  in  his  hand,  which 
he  held  out  to  him  as  a  present,  at  the  same  time  singing 
very  loud.     He  was  often  d^sir^d  to  be  silent,  but  in  vain : 
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he  continued  importnnate  and  troublesome^  and  tbere  wm 
no  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  him  or  his  noise :  it  seemed 
as  if  he  meant  to  divert  their  attention  from. his  country- 
men, who  were  growing  more  tumultuous,  and  arming 
themselves  in  every  quarter.  Captain  Cook,  being  at  the 
same  time  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd,  thought  his  situa- 
tion rather  hazardous :  he  therefore  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  marines  to  march  his  small  party* to  the  water-side, 
where  the  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore :  the 
Indians  readily  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pass,  and  did  not 
offer  to  interrupt  them.  The  distance  they  had  to  go  might 
be  fifty  or  sixty  yards;  captain  Cook  followed,  having 
hold  of  Kariopoo^s  hand,  who  accompanied  him  very  will- 
inely :  he  was  attended  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  seve- 
ral chiefs.  The  troublesome  old  priest  followed,  making 
the  same  savage  noise.  Keowa,  the  younger  son,  went 
directly  into  the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father  to  follow ; 
but  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  water-side,  his  wife  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  chiefs, 
forced  him  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a  double  canoe.  Cap- 
tain Cook  expostulated  with  them,  but  to  no  purpose :  they 
would  not  suffer  the  king  to  proceed  ;  telling  him  he  would 
be  put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  ship.  Kariopoo, 
whose  conduct  seemed  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  o^ 
others,  hung  down  his  head,  and  appeared  much  dis- 
tressed. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  situation,  a  chief,  well  known 
to  us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  observed  near,  with  an 
iron  dagger^  partly  concealed  under  his  cloke^  seenoingly 
with  an  intention  of  stabbing  captain  Cook,  or  the  lieute- 
nant of  marines.  The  latter  proposed  to  fire  at  him,  but 
captain  Cook  would  not  permit  it.  Coho  closing  upon 
them,  obliged  the  officer  to  strike  him  with  his  piece, 
which  made  him  retire.  Another  Indian  laid  hold  of  the 
serjeant^s  musket,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench  it  from  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant- s  making  a  blow  at 
him.  Captain  Cook,  seeing  the  tumult  increase,  and  the 
Indians*  growing  more  daring  and  resolute,  observed,  that 
if  he  were  to  take  the  king  off  by  force,  he  oould  not  do  it 
without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  his  people.  He 
then  paused  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his 
orders  to  reimbark,  when  a  man  threw  a  stone  at  him, 
which  he  returned  with  a  dischaige  of  small  shot,  with  which 
one  barrel  of  his  double  piece  was  loaded.    The  man,  l|av- 
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ing  a  ihick  mat  before  him,  received  little  or  no  hurt ;  be 
brandished  bis  spear,  and  threatened  to  dart  it  at  captain 
Cook,  who  being  still  unwilling  to  take  away  bis  life,  in* 
^tead  of  firing  with  ball,  knocked  hioi  down  with  his  mus- 
ket. He  expostulated  strongly  with  the  most  forward  of 
the  crowd,  upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.  He  bad  given 
-up  all  thoughts  of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  it  appeared 
impracticable ;  and  his  care  was  then  only  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  secure  a  safe  embarkation  for  his  small 
party,  which  was  closely  pressed  by  a  body  of  several  thou- 
aand  people.  Keowa,  the  king^s  son,  who  was  in  the  pin* 
nace,  being  alarmed  on  hearing  the  first  firing,  was,  at 
his  own  entreaty,  put  on  shore  again; — for  even  at  that 
time  Mr.  Roberts,  who  commanded  her,  did  not  appre* 
hend  that  captain  Cook's  person  was  in  any  danger,  other^ 
wise  he  would  have  detained  the  prince,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  been  a  great  check  on  the  Indians.  One  man 
was  observed,  behind  a  double  canoe,  in  the  action  of 
darting  his  spear  at  captain  Cook ;  who  was  forced  to  fire 
at  him  in  his  own  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  another 
dose  to  him,  equally  forward  in  the  tumult :  the  serjeapt, 
observing  that  he  had  missed  the  man  he  aimed  at,  received 
orders  to  fire  at  him,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.  By 
this  time  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians  was  somewhat  re- 
pressed :  they  fell  back  in  a  body,  and  seemed  staggered ; 
but  being  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  they  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  poured  a  volley  of  stones  among  the  ma- 
rines, who,  without  waiting  for  orders,  returned  it  with  a 
general  •  discharge  of  musketry,  which  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  At  this  captain  Cook  was 
heard  to  express  bis  astonishment :  he  waved  his  hand  tq 
the  boats,  called  to  them  to  cease  firing,  and  to  come 
Clearer  in  to  receive  the  marines.  Mr.  Roberts  immediately 
brought  the  pinnace  as  close  to  .the  shore  as  he  could  with- 
out grojmding,  notwithstanding  the  showers  of  stones  that 
fell  among  the  people:  but  Mr.  John  Williamson,  the 
lieutenant,  who  como^anded  in  the  launch,  instead  of  pull- 
ing in  to  the  assistance  of  captain  Cook,  withdrew  his 
boat  further  off,  at  the  moment  that  every  thing  seems  to 
have  depended  upon  the  timely  exertions  of  those  in  the 
boats.  By  his  own  account,  he  mistook  the  signal :  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  have 
decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to  have  removed 
f>yery  chapce  which  remained  vritb  captain  Cook,  of  escap-* 
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ing'witfa  bis  life.  The  business  of  saving  tbe  marines  out 
of  the  water,  in  conseqoeoce  of  that,  fell  altogether  upon 
the  pinnace;  which  thereby  became  so  much  crowded,  that 
the  crew  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented  from  using 
their  fire-anns,  or  giving  what  assistance  they  otherwise 
might  have  done  to  ci^[>tain  Cook;  so  that  he  seems,  at 
the  most  critical  point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the  assist* 
ance  of  both  boats,  owing  to  tbe  removal  of  the  launch^ 
for  notwithstanding  that  they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  crowd 
ftx>m  tbe  situation  to  which  they  removed  in  that  boat,  tbe 
fatal  confusion  which  ensued  on  her  being  withdrawn,  to 
aay  the  least  of  it,  must  have  prevented  the  full  effect,  that 
the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  two  boats,  according  to 
captain  Cook's  orders,  must  have  had  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  himself  and  his  people*  At  that  time  it  was  to 
the  boats  sdone  that  captain  Cook  had  to  look  for  his  safety ; 
for  when  the  marines  bad  fired,  the  Indians  rushed  among 
them,  and  forced  them  into  the  water,  where  four  of  them 
were  killed  :  their  lieutenant  was  wounded,  but  fortunately 
escaped,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.  Captain  Cook 
was  then  the  only  one  zemaining  on  the  rock :  he  was  ob- 
served making  for  tbe  pinnace,  holding  his  left  hand  against 
the  back  of  his  head,  to  guard  it  from  the  stones,  and  car* 
rying  his  musquet  under  the  other  arm.  An  Indian  was 
seen  following  him,  but  with  caution  and  timidity :  for  he 
stopped  once  or  twice,  as  if  undetermined  to  proceed.  At 
last  be  advanced  upon  him  unawares,  and  with  a  large 
club,  or  common  stake,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
tbe  head,  and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The  stroke 
seemed  to  have  stuaued  captain  Cook :  he  staggered  a  few 
paces,  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped 
his  musquet.  As  be  was  rising,  and  before  he  could  reco- 
ver his  feet,  another  Indian  stabbed  him  an  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  an  iron  dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bite  of 
water  about  knee  deep,  where  others  crowded  uppn  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  him  under ;  but  struggling  very 
strongly  with  them,  he  got  his  bead  up,  and  casting  his 
look  towards  the  pinnace,  seemed  to  solicit  assistance. 
Though  the  boat  was  not  above  five  or  sis  yards  distant 
from  him,  yet!  from  the  crowded  and  confused  state  of  tbe 
crew,  it  seems  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  save  him.  The 
Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  water:  be  was, 
however,  able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more ;  and  being 
almost  spent  in  the  struggle,  he  Jiatur^iUy  turned  to  the 
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rock,  and  was  endeavouring  to  eappdrt  hioiself  by  it,  when 
a  savage  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  club,  and  he  was  seen 
alive  no  more.  I'hey  hauled  him  up  lifeless  on  the  rocks, 
where  they  seemed  to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  using  every 
barbarity  to  his  dead  body ;  snatching  the  daggers  oat  of 
each  other's  hands,  to  have  the  horrid  satisfaction  of  pierc- 
ing the  fallen  victim  of  their  barbarous  rage." 

Captain  Cook  was  a  married  man,  and  left  several  chiU 
dren  behind  him.  On  each  of  these  his  majesty  settled  a 
pension  of  25/.  per  anu.  and  200/.  per  ann.  on  his  widow. 
It  is  remarkable,  if  true,  as  reported,  that  captain  Cook 
was  god-father  to  his  wife ;  and  at  the  very  time  she  was 
christened,  declared  that  he  had  determined  on  the  union 
which  afterwards  took  place  between  them. 

To  what  we  have  already  said  of  this  circumnavigator, 
we  shall  add  some  extracts  from  the  account  given  of  his 
life  and  public  services  by  captain  King :  '^  He  was  en- 
gaged in  most  of  the  busy  and  active  scenes  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  he  found  time  to  read  £uclid,  and  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  an  early  education.  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
at  the  seige  of  Quebec,  committed  to  hb  care  services  of 
the  first  importance.  Lord  Colville  and  sir  Charles  both 
patronized  him ;  and  by  their  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  gulph  of.  St.  Laurence  and  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland.  The  constitution  of  his  body  was  ro- 
bust, inured  to  labour,  and  capable  of  undergoing  the  se- 
verest hardships.  His  stomach  bore,  without  difficulty, 
the  coarsest  and  most  ungrateful  food.  Indeed,  temper- 
ance in  him  was  scarcely  a  virtue ;  so  great  was  the  indif- 
ferenet  with  which  he  submitted  to  every  kind  of  self- 
denial.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  of  the  same  hardy, 
vigorous  kind  with  those  of  his  body.  His  courage  was 
cool  and  determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admirable 
presence  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger.  His  manners 
were  plain  and  unaffected.  His  temper  might  perhaps 
have  been  justly  blameable,  as  subject  to  hastiness  and 
passion,  had  not  these  been  disarm^  by  a  disposition  the 
most  benevolent  and  humane. 

'^  Such  were  the  outlines  of  captain  Cook's  character; 
but  its  QAOst  distinguishing  feature  was  that  unremitting 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  which  was  not 
only  superior  to  the  opposition  of  dangers,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  bsurdships,  but  even  exempt  from  the  want  of  ordi- 
nary relaxation.     Perhaps  do  science  ever  received  greater 
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accessions  from  the  labours  of  a  single  road,  than  geo« 
graphy  has  done  from  those  of  captain  Cook.  In  his  first 
voyage  to  the  South  seas  he  discovered  the  Society  islands ; 
determined  the  insularity  of  New  Zealand  ;  discovered  the 
iitralts  which  separate  the  two  islands,  and  are  called  after 
his  nam6  ;  and  made  a  complete  survey  of  both.  He  after- 
wards explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  hitherto 
unknown ;  an  extent  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles.  In 
bis  second  expedition  he  resolved  the  great  problem  of  a 
southern  continenti  heaving  traversed  that  hemisphere  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  possibility  of  its  existence, 
unless  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation. 
During  thb  voyage  he  discovered  New  Caledonia,  the 
largest  island  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  except  New  Zealand : 
the  island  of  Georgia ;  and  an  unknown  coast,  which  he 
named  Sandwich  land,  the  Thuld  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere s  and  having  twice  visited  the  tropical  seas,  he  settled 
the  situations  of  the  old,  and  made  several  new  discoveries. 
But  the  last  voyage  is  distinguished  above  all  the  rest  by  the 
extent  and  importance  of  its  discoveries.  Besides  several 
smaller  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific,  he  discovered,  to 
the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line,  the  groupe  called  die 
Sandwich  islands ;  which,  from  their  situation  and  prodnc* 
tions,  bid  fairer  for  becoming  an  object  of  consequence  in 
the  system  of  European  navigation,  than  any  other  disco- 
very in  the  South  sea.  He  afterwards  explored  what  had 
hitherto  remained  unknown  of  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, containing  an  extent  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles ;  ascertained  the  proximity  of  the  two  great  conti- 
xtents  of  Asia  and  America ;  passed  the  straits  between 
tbem,  and  surveyed  the  coast  on  each  side,  to  such  a  height 
of  northern  latitude,  as  to  demonstrate  the  impracticability 
of  a  passage,  in  that  hemisphere,  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an  eastern  or  a  westerrr  course. 
In  short,  if  we  except  the  sea  of  Amur,  and  the  Japanese 
archipelago,  which  still  remain  imperfectly  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, he  has  completed  the  hydrography  of  the  habitable 
globe."  Captain  King  concludes  his  account  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  man,  whose  death  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented, 
in  the  following  words :  '^  Having  ffiven  the  most  faithful 
account  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  both  from  my  own 
observation  and  the  relations  of  others,  of  th6  death  of  my 
ever-honoured  friend,  and  also  of  his  character'  and  sep« 
vices,  I  shall  now  leave  his  memory  to  the  gratitude  w^ 
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adniiratlon  of  posterity;  accepting  with  a  melancholy  sa« 
tisfaction  the  honour,  which  the  loss  of  his  has  procured 
me,  of  seeing  my  name  joined  with  his ;  and  of  testifying 
that  a£Fecdon  and  respect  for  his  memory,  which/  whilst 
he;  livedy  it  was  no  less  my  inclination  than  my  constant 
study  to  shew  him." 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  the  characters  of  the  different  writers  by  whom  the 
last  voyage  was  given  to  the  world.   Among  these  we  ought 
to  reckon  the  rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  editor,  who,  in  a  grave 
and  dignified  style,  suitable  to  the  sublimity  of  a  journey 
or  voyage  round  the  globe,  has  arranged  the  matter ;  chas* 
lised,  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  the  language  of  our 
circumnavigators ;  and  pointed  out  to  the  curious  and  phi- 
losophic eye,  the  benefits  that  have  riesulted,  and  may  yet 
result,  from  the  late  discoveries  in  the  great  Pacific  ocean ; 
and  the  attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  to  explore  a  north- 
ern passage  from  thence  into  the  Atlantic.     Although  this 
gentleman  has  levelled  down  the  more  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  different  writers  of  these  voyages  into  some  appear^- 
ance  of  equality,  yet  a  critic  can  discern  in  each  his  proper 
features.     Captain  Cook,  accurate,   minute,  and  severe, 
surveys  every  object  with  a  mathematical  eye,  ever  intent 
to  fix  or  to  discover  some  truth  in  astronomy,  geography, 
and  navigation.     His  observations  on  men  and  manners, 
and   the  produce  of  countries,  are  not  very  subtle  or  re- 
fined, but  always  sensible  and  judicious.    He  speculates  ia 
order  to  establish  facts,  but  does  not  inquire  into  facts  for 
the  airy  purposes  of  speculation.     Captain  King  has  per- 
haps a  greater  versatility  of  genius  than  captain  Cook,  aa 
well  as  a  more  lively  iaucy,  and  a  greater  variety  and  ex« 
tent  of  knowledge.     Agreeably  to  this  character  of  him, 
he  paints  the  scenes  that  fall  under  his  eye,  in  glowing  and 
various  colours.     He  has  less  perhaps  of  the  mathematician 
and  navigator  in  his  composition  than  captain  Cook,  and 
more  of  the  author.     He  himself  seems  conscious  that  this 
is  his  forte,  and  wields  the  pen  with  alacrity,  with  ease  and 
satisfaction.    The  gleanings  that  were  left  to  his  industry 
by  captain  Cook,  he  seems  too  eager  to  pick  up,  to  dwell 
upon;  and  to  amplify.     Mr.  Anderson  is  superior  to  both 
these  writers  in  variety  of  knowledge,  and  subtlety  and 
sublimity  of  genius.     He  is  versant  in  languages  ancient 
and  modern,  in  mathematics,  in  natural  history,  in  natural 
philoeopby,  in  civil  history,  in  the.  metaphysics  of  both 
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morality  and  theology ;  yet,  as  a  coont^erbalanoe  to  iLbese 
brilliant  qualities  and  endovrmentS)  he  launches  forth  too 
much  into  theory,  and  is,  in  some  instances,  too  little  con* 
strained  by  the  limits  of  fact  and  nature  in  his  speculations. 
He  has  found  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  and  the  im-. 
materiality  of  the  soul  among  nations,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  not  terms  to  express  these,  and  very  few  to 
signify  abstracted  ideas  of  any  kind.  A  quick  imagination 
aad  a  subtle  intellect  can  see  any  thing  in  any  subject,  and 
extend  the  ideas  most  familiar  to  themselves  over  the  bound* 
less  variety  of  the  universe.  ^ 

COOK  (Benjamin)  Mus.D.  an  eminent  organist  and 
contra-puntist,  in  the  style  of  our  best  ecclesiastical  com- 
posers, whom  he  had  studied,  from  Tallis  to  Crofts,  Wei- 
don,  aod  Green,  a  very  con^ct  harmonist  and  good  organ 
player,  but  with  limited  powers  of  invention,  was  organist 
of  Westminster  abbey,  and  on  the  death  of  Kelway  elected 
organist  of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields.  He  long  presided  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  concert,  which  waa  originally  esta- 
blished for  the  f»reservation  of  the  best  works  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  old  times.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  at  this  concert  of  ancient  music  Handel  wks  regarded 
as  an  innovator,  and  Geminiani  thought  it  an  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  dedicate  his  last  concertos  to  this  society.  Dr. 
Pepusch,  who  established  and  directed  this  concert  to  the 
time  of  bis  death,  never  allowed  Handel  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  good  practical  musician.  The  irreconcileable 
enmity  between  the  lovers  of  old  and  new  music  became, 
from  the  time  of  this  institution,  as  violent  as  the  rage  be-* 
tween  the  champions  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  Dr. 
Cook,  A  steady  votary  of  the  old  masters,  died  September 
1793.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Cook,  who  kept  a  music 
shop  in  New-street,  Covent-garden,  and  who  published 
by  patent,  among  other  things,  six  concertos  for  violins, 
tenor  and  bass,  by  Alexander  Scarlatti ;  the  chamber  sym-* 
phonies  of  Porpora,  for  three  instruments;  and  the  two 
books  of  lessons  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  long  4to,  of 
which  Rosingrave  was  the  editor.  After  the  decease  of 
Cook,  Johnson  reprinted  Scarlatti's  lessons,  with  the  same 
title-page  and  the  same  errors  as  had  escaped  correction 
in  the  former  edition.* 

» 

*  Frooi  the  preceding  Edition  of  this  Dictionary.— See  the  elaborate  aecoont 
in  Biog.  Brit,  originally  published  by  Dr.  Kippis  in  a  4to  volame. 

*  Dr.  Burney,  in  Reet*8  Cydopiedia. 
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COOK  (Hbnry)  an  English  artist^  was  born  in  r642. 
Having  a  taste  for  historical  painting,  he  travelled  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  this  branch  of  the 
art,  and  studied  under  Salvator  Rosa ;  but,  on  his  return 
to  England,  met  with  so  little  encouragement,  that  for 
many  years  he  remained  in  want  and  obscurity,  and  at  last 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  a  murder  which  he  committed  on  a 
person  who  courted  one  of  his  mistresses.  On  his  return^ 
when  this  affair  was  forgot,  his  talents  gained  him  notice, 
and  be  was  employed  by  king  William  to  repair  his  car- 
toons ;  ^  be  likewise  finished  the  equestrian  portrait  of 
Charles  II.  at  Chelsea  college,  painted  the  choir  of  New 
College  chapel,  Oxford,  as  it  stood  before  the  late  repairs, 
and  the  staircase  at  Ranelagh  house,  besides  many  othec 
works  mentioned  by  lord  Orford.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
tried  portrait  painting,  but  to  have  given  it  up,  disgusted 
with  the  caprices  of  those  who  sat  to  him.  He  died  18tl^ 
Nov.  1700.* 

COOKE  (Sir  Anthony),  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was 
bom  at  Giddy,  or  Gidding*ball,  in  Essex,  about  1506,  and 
descended  from  sir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  He 
was  educated  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  Wood  makes  no 
mention  of  him.  However,  be  was  such  an  eminent  master 
of  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  sucb  singular  piety  and  good- 
ness, of  such  uncoQamon  prudence  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  that  those  noble  persons  who  had  the  charge 
of  king  Edward  appointed  him  to  instruct  that  prince  in 
learning,  and  to  form  bis  manners.  He  lived  in  exile  during 
the  persecution  of  Mary,  bat  after  Elizabeth's  accession 
returned  home,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour,  at  Giddy-hall,  where  he  died  in  1576. 
He  was,  if  Lloyd  may  be  credited,  naturally  of  a  reserved 
temper,  and  took  more  pleasure  to  breed  up  statesmen 
than  to  be  one.  ^'  Contemplation  was  .his  soul,  privacy  his 
Kfe,  and  discourse  bis  element :  business  was  his  purgatory^ 
and  puUicness  bis  torment.'*  To  which  may  be  added 
what  king  Edward  VI.  used  to  say  of  his  tutors^  thai: 
Rodolph,  the  German,  spake  honestly,  Sir  John  Cheke 
talked  merrily,  I>r.  Cos?  solidly,  and  sir  Anthony  Cooke 
weighingJy. 

.Several  ingenious  sayings  of  his  are  recorded;  partis 
cularly  the  following :    '*  That  there  were  three  objects^ 

*  lVaIpole*ft  Anecdotes;— Noble's  Gooiinuation  of  Grang^er,  vol.  T. 
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before  whom  be  could  not  do  amiss ;  bis  prinde,  bis  con'*' 
science,  and  bis  cbildren/*  This  facetious  story  is  like-^ 
wise  related  of  him : — *'  A  Sussex  knight,  having  spent  a 
great  estate  at  court,  and  reduced  himself  to  one  park  and 
a  fine  house  in  it,  was- yet  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king 
(Edward  VI.)  For  that  purpose  he  new  painted  his  gates, 
with  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over  them,  in  large  golden 
letters,  oia  vanitas.  Sk  Anthony  offering  to  read  it,  de- 
sired to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  be  meant  by  olA,  who 
told  him  it  stood  for  omnia,  "  I  wonder,"  replied  be, 
*'  that,  having  made  your  atnnia  so  little  as  you  have,  you 
should  yet  make  your  vanitas  so  large." 

Sir  Anthony  Cooke  was  peculiarly  happy  in  bis  four 
daughters,  who  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  among  the 
literary  ladies  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  were 
otherwise  so  eminent  in  situation  and  character,  as  to  re- 
quire some  notice  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

Mildred,  the  eldest  of  these  daughters,  we  mentioned 
in  the  article  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  remarking 
that  she  was  long  the  faithful  wife  of  that  great  Statesman  ; 
that  she  was  learned  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  that  language ;  that 
she  was  a  patroness  of  literature ;  and  that  she  was  distin- 
guished by  her  numerous  charities.  To  this  we  may  now 
add,  that  her  preceptor  was  Mr.  Lawrence^  an  eminent 
Grecian  ;  and  she  fully  answered  the  care  and  pains  that 
were  taken  in  her  education  :  but  her  reading  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  classic  vnriters  of  Greece  only,  but  extended, 
likewise,  to  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  particularly 
Basil,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  A 
piece  of  Saint  Chrysostom's  was  translated  by  her,  frorai 
the  original,  into  the  English  language.  It  was  on  the  21  st 
of  December,  1546,  and  in  the  20th  yeai*  of  her  age,  that 
she  was  married  to  sir  William  Cecil.  Her  death,  as  wcf 
have  seen  in  her  husband*s  article,  was  on  the  4th  of  April^ 
1589.  She  had  an  admirable  understanding,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  good  politician;  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising, 
considering  her  intellectual  powers,  and  that,  for  more  than 
forty  and  two  years,  ^he  was  the  wife  of  such  an  illustrious 
statesman  as  Lord  Burleigh.  As  an  evidence  of  her  poli- 
tical talents,  Mr.  Ballard  has  produced  a  letter  written  by 
her,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1573,  to  sir  William  Fitz* 
Williams,  at  that  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  The  letter 
contains  some  excellent  advice ;  and  shews,  that  she  was 
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not  only  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  %ut  well  acquainted 
with  the  world.  Five  days  after  her  decease,  lord  Burleigh 
wrote  what  he  calls  a  meditation  on  the  death  of  his  lady, 
which  contains  several  farther  particulars  concerning  her, 
and  is  a  striking  testimony  of  his  affection  to  her  memory. 
Of  Anne,  the  second  daughter — See  BACON,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1529,  and  having  enjoyed  the  same 
liberal  education  which  was  bestowed  upon  her  sisters,  was 
equally  happy  in  improving  it,  and  gained  the  applause  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.  It  was  observed  by 
sir  John  Harrington,  that  if  Madam  Vittoria,  an  Italian 
lady,  deserved  to  have  her  name  celebrated  and  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  Ariosto,  for  writing  some  verses,  in  the 
manner  of  an  epitaph,  upon  her  husband,  after  hi!s  decease; 
DO  less  commendation  was  due  to  the  lady  before  us,  who 
did  as  much  and  more,  not  only  for  two  husbands,  but  for 
her  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  and  venerable  old 
friend  Mr.  Noke  of  Shottesbrooke,  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  tongues.  She  was  married,  first,  to  sir  Tho- 
mas  Hobby,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,  when  he 
went  there  as  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth,  and  died 
there  July  13,  1566.  His  disconsolate  lady  having  erected 
a  chapel  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Bisham,  in  Berk- 
shire, carefully  deposited  the  remains  of  her  husband,  and 
of  his  brother,  sir  Philip  Hobby,  in  one  tomb  together, 
which  she, adorned  with  large  inscriptions,  in  Latin  and 
English  verse,  of  her  own  composition.  She  had  by  sir 
Thomas  Hobby  four  children,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Anne, 
and  Thomas  Posthumus.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  had 
great  comfort  in  either  of  her  sons;  and  the  youngest  in 

1>articular,  as  is  manifest  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to 
ord  treasurer  Burleigh,  was  guilty  of  such  extravagancies 
and  undutifulness,  as  gave  her  much  uneasiness.  It  is  evi* 
dent,  from  the  letter,  that  she  was  .a  woman  of  uncommon 
spirit  and  sense,  and  an  excellent  economist.  Some  years 
after  the  decease  of  sir  Thomas  Hobby,  she  married  John| 
lord  Russel,  son  and  heir  to  Francis  Russel,  earl  of  Bed- 
ford.  Her  husband  dying  before  hia  father,  in  the  year 
1584,  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster, 
where  there  is  a  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  embellished  with  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Enslisfa,  by  this  his  surviving  lady.  Her  children,  by  John 
lora  Russel,  were  one  son,  who  died  young  in  1580,  and 
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two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabelb*  The  last  of  them  sur- 
vived ber  father  but  a  little  time,  and  h  said  to  have  bled 
to  death  by  the  prick,  of  a  needle  in  the  forefinger  of  her 
left  hand.  This  story  has  been  supported  by  the  figure' 
placed  on  her  monument,  which  is  in  the  same  grate  with 
that  of  her  father ;  where,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  and  white  - 
marble  made  column-wise,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  altar, 
may  be  seen,  the  statue  of  a  young  kuly  seated  in  a  most 
curiously-wrought  osier  chair,  of  the  finest  polished  ala« 
baster,  in  a  very  melancholy  posture,  inclining  her  head 
to  the.  right  hand,  and  with  the  forefinger  of  her  left  only 
extended  downwards,  to  direct  us  to  behold  the  death's 
head  underneath  her  feet,  and,  as  the  tradition  goes,  to 
signify  the  disaster  that  brought  her  to  ber  end.  Mr.  BaU 
lard  thinks,  that  if  the  fact  be  true,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  some  gangrene,  or  other  dangerous  symptom,  occa«- 
sioned  perhaps. at  first  by  the  pricking  of  an  artery  or  nerve, 
which  at  last  brought  her  to  the  grave.  The  matter,  how* 
ever,  does  not  deserve  to  be  reasoned  upon;  being,  in 
truth,  no  other  than  an  idle  and  groundless  tale,  which 
very  well  answers  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  crowd  who 
go  to  visit  the  tombs  in  the  Abbey. 

Lady  Russet  translated  out  of  French  into  English  a  tract 
entitled,  **  A  way  of  reconciliation  of  a  good  and  learned 
man,  touching  the  true  nature  and  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.''  This  work  was 
printed  in  1605,  and  is  dedicated  to  her  only  daughter^ 
Anne  Herbert,  wife  to  Henry  lord  Herbert,  son  and  heir 
to  Edward  earl  of  Worcester. 

The  time  of  lady  iiussers  death  has  not  been  ascertained. 
In  a  letter  written  by  her  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  without  date, 
she  complains  of  her  bad  health  and  infirmities,  and  men- 
tions her  having  compleated  sixty -eight  years.  She  seems 
to  have  been  buried  at  Bisham,  in  Berks,  near  the  remains 
of  her  first  husband,  and  in  the  cl^stpel  which  she  herself 
had  founded.  From  Birch's  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  lady  Russel  interested  herself  in 
the  concerns  of  her  nephew  Anthony  Bacon,  and  endea* 
voured  to  do  hiAi  service  with  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh. 
In  that  work  there  are  some  extracts  from  two  of  her  letters 
upon  this  occasion,  and  a  long  account  of  a  curious  con-^ 
versation  which  she  bad  with  her  nephew,  relative  to  the 
disputes  between  him  and  the  treasurer.  The  fact  was,  that 
lord  Burleigh  was  dissatisfied  with  the  connections  both  of 
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Mr.  Anthony  and  Mn  Francis  Bacoo^  and  especially  with 
their  attachment  to  the  Earl  of  Esses,  and  on  these  accounts 
was  not  favourable  to  their  promotion. 

K ATH£EIN£,  the  fourth  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was 
born  about  the  year  1 530,  and  like  her  sisters  became  famous 
for  her  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues^ 
and  for  her  skill  in  poetry.  A  short  specimen  of  her  talent  in 
that  art  has  been  preserved  by  sir  John  Harrington  and  Dn 
Thomas  Fuller ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  occasion  upon  which  the  verses  were  written.  Sir  John 
Harrington  says,  that  her  design  in  writing  them  was  to 
get  a  kinsman  of  hers  sent  to  Cornwall,  where  she  inha- 
bited, and  to  prevent  his  going  beyond  sea.  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  his  **  Tbeatrum  Poetarum,*'  asserts  that  it  was  her 
lover.  Dr.  Fuller,  however,  with  greater  appearance  of 
reason,  informs  us,  that  her  husband  being  designed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  ambassador  to  France  iu  troublesome 
times,  when  the  employment,  always  difficult,  was  then 
apparently  dangerous,  his  lady  wrote  these  lines  to  her 
'  sister  Mildred  Cecil,  to  engage  her  interest  with  lord  Bur- 
leigh for  preventing  the  appointment. 

The  person  to  whom  Katherine  Cooke  was  married  was 
Henry  Killegrew,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities,  and 
who,  for  the  services  he  performed  to  his  country  in  the 
quality  of  an  ambassador,  was  afterwards  knighted.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Fuller  be  right  in  the  account 
he  has  given  of  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  verses,  the 
fair  author  did  not  obtain  her  reqilest.  Sir  Henry  was 
living  in  great  esteem,  in  the  year  1602  ;  and  it  appears, 
from  her  father's  will,  that  Lady  Killegrew  was  alive  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1576.  She  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  in  Vintry-yard,  London, 
where  is  an  elegant  monument  erected  to  her  memory,  ou 
which  is  a  pious  Latin  inscription,  composed  by  herself. 

The  death  of  lady  Killegrew  was  lamented  in  various 
'epitaphs.  Her  sister,^  lady  Russel,  wrote  one,  partly  in 
Greek  and  partly  in  Latin  verse.  Three  others,  in  Latin 
verse,  were  written  by  Robert  Mason  Forman, .  minister  of 
the  reformed  French  church  in  London,  by  Andrew  MeU 
vin,  aind  by  William  Cbark.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are 
curious  to  see  these  productions)  pay  find  them  in  Ballard. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sir  Anthony  Cooke  had 
only  four  daughters;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had,  at  leasts  one  more.     Camden,  Fuller,  Lloyd, 
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Bdban,  and  Strype,  coneof  in  mentioning  a  fifth  daugfater, 
whose  name,  they  say,  is  lose.  Nevertheless,  they  all 
observe  that  she  was  married  to  sk  Ralph  Rowlet ;  but  this 
seems  doubtfol.  * 

COOKE  (Thomas),  a  poet  and  misceUaneous  writeri 
was  born  at  Brain  tree  in  Essex,  in  1703  or  1703,  where 
his  father  was  an  inn- keeper,  and  as  Pope  used  to  say,  a 
Muggletonian.     He  was  ednoated  at  Felsted  school,  where 
he  made  consideraMe  proficieney,  but  how  long  he  re« 
mained  here,  or  what  was  his  destination  in  life  is  not 
known.    For  some  time  he  appears  to  have  been  domesti** 
eated  in  the  family  of  lord  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1733^ 
and  who  probably  suggested  tohioi  a  translation  of  Hesiod, 
so  which  his  lordship  contributed  some  notes.     Before  this 
nObleman*s  death,  he  came  to  London  in  1722,  and  be- 
came a  writer  by  profession,  and  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  revolution^prini^iples,  which  formed  a  bond  of  unioo 
between  him  and  Tickell,  Philipsi  Wekted,  Steele,  Dennis, 
and  others,  whose  political  opinions  agreed  with  his  own. 
He  wrote  in-  some  of  the  weekly  journals  of  the  time,  and 
was  considered,  as  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities.     He  is 
supposed*  to  have  attacked  Pope  from  political  principles, 
but  it  is  fully  as  probable,  that,  as  he  was  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  he  wished  to  derive  some  reputation  £rom  proving 
that  Pope,  in  bis  translation  of  Hoofier,  was  deficient  in 
that  language.     In  1725   he  published  a  poem  entitled 
<*  The  Battle  of  the  Poets,^'  in  which  Pope^  Swifk,  and 
some  others  were  treated  with  much  fl'eedom ;  and  trans* 
lated  and  published  in  the  Daily  Journal,  1727,  the  episode 
^f  Tbersites,  firom  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  show 
how  much  Pope  had  mistaken  his  author.     For  this  attack 
Pope  gave  him  a  place  in  the  *^  Duuciad,"  and  notices 
him  with  equal  contempt  in  his  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbu^not. 
In  a  note  likewise  he  informs  us  that  Oooke  ^  wrote  letters 
at  the  same  time  to  him,  protesting  his  innocence  f*  but 
Cookers  late  biographer,  sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  is  inclined' 
to  doubt  this,  and  rather  to  believe  that  he  was  regardless 
of  Pope's  enmity.     In  a  subsequent  edition  of  ^  The  Bat* 
tie  ef  file  Poets*'  Cooke  notices  d>e  Dunciad  with  be- 
t;oming  spirit,  and  speaks  with  little  respect  of  Pope^s 
^  philosophy  or  dimity  o^  mind,  who  could  be  provoked 
by  what  a  boy  wnt  concerning  his  translation  of  Homer^ 
and  in  verses  which  gave  no  long  promise  of  duration.^ 
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lo  1725  or  \19G^  Gooke  paUblictd  <<Tbe  Koights  ^ 
Ibe  Bad^**  and  *^  Philuider  and  Cydippe,''  botk  poetical 
talcs ;  aDd  several  other  pieces  of  poetry ;  the  former  evi- 
deotly  meant  to  attract  the  pablic  attention,  on  the  reTii«l, 
about  that  time,  of  the  order  of  the  Batfa.  He  wrote  soon 
after  '<  The  Triumidis  of  Love  mud  Honour/'  a  play ;  <<The 
Eunuchy**  a  farce ;  and  ^<  The  Mournful  Nuptials,"  a  tra« 
gedy ;  all  performed  at  Drary-lane  theatre,  but  with  little 
success.  In  1726  he  published  an  account  of  the  *^  Life 
and  Writings  of  Andrew  Marvell,  esq."  ptefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  tbat  celebrated  politician, 
2  vols.  12aao^  and  in  1728  bis  translation  of  '^  Hesiod/' 
III  1734  he  published  an  edition  of  Terence,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  3  vob.  12mo,  and  in  17^7  '^  ATransIa* 
tion  of  Cicero  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,"  with  phibso- 
pbical,  critical,  and  explanatory  notes,  to  which  is  added 
an  examination  into  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  8vo. 
In  1741  he  encreased  his  classical  reputation  by  an  edition 
of  Virgtl,  With  an  interpretation  in  Latin,  and  notes  iu 
English,  In  1742  he  published  a  volume  of  his  original 
**  Poems,"  with  imitations  and  translations,  and  in  1746 
undertook  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  Plantns,  by 
subscription.  Of  this  he  produced  in  1754  the  first  vo*- 
luase,  containing  a  dissertation  ou  the  life  of  Plautns,  and 
a  translation  of  the  comedy  of  Amphitryon,  but  although 
kis  list  of  subscribers  was  very  copious,  and  be  went  on 
receiving  more*,  he  never  completed  the  work. 

He  was  always,  however,  employing  his  pen  on  tem- 
porary subjects^  either  in  poems  or  pamphlets,  and  for 
some  time  was  concerned  in  the  political  paper  established 
in  oppoffltion  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  entitled  ^'  The 
Craftsman;"  and  at  one  time,  in  1748,  was  apprehended 
ior  some  libel  against  the  government,  but  it  does  not  ap« 
pear. that  a  prosecution  followed.  During  his  latter  years 
he  published  a  variety  of  single  poems,  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  more  particularly  as  they  have 
been  kmg  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  and  he  ako  contributed 
songs  and  baUads  for  Vauzhall,  long  the  Parnassus  of  the 
minor  poets.     In  1756  Dr.  Leonard  Howard,  rector  of  St. 

*  Dr.  JohaiOD,  lays  Boawell  in  bii  iD»ubscriptioas;  and  that  he  presented 

**  Jouroal  of  a  Tour,  fl^c.*'  told  us  of  Foote  to  a  club  In  tbe  followios  singu-' 

Cooke,   who  translated  Hestod,    and  lar  manner :  **  This  is  tbe  nephew  of  tbe 

Itred  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of  gentleman    who  was  lately    hung  in 

Plautut,  for  which  be  was  always  taking  chains  for  murdtrtng  his  brother." 
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George's,  Southwark,  published  a  collection  of  Anoieot 
Letters,  in  2  vols.  4to,  but  as  he  had  not  materials  to  fill 
up  the  second,  Cooke,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  gave 
him  many  letters  from  bis  correspondents,  and  some  pieces 
of  poetry,  with  which  Howard  completed  this  strange 
jumble.  The  letters,  however,  are  in  some  respects  amu- 
sing, and  show  that  Cooke  was  complimented  at  least,  iy 
some  persons  of  eminence,  although  probably  not  much 
.  respected.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  had  a  tragedy  of  his  en- 
titled ''  Germanicus,"  which  Garrick  refused,  and  three 
folio  volumes  of  his  MSS.  His  residence  in  the  latter  part 
of  bis  life  was  at  Lambeth,  in  a  small  and  insignificant  house 
and  garden,  of  which  he  nsed  to  speiJL  with  great  pomp, 
and  where  he  died  Dec.  20,  1756,  in  great  poverty.  He 
was  buried  by  a  subscription  among  a  few  friends,  who  also 
contributed  to  tbe  support  of  his  widow  and  daughter, 
neither  of  whom  survived  long.  His  biographer's  account 
of  his  morals  and  religious  principles  is  not  very  favourable, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  merits  of  an 
author  whose  productions  it  would,  perhaps^  be  impossible 
to  revive.  * 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley),  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  an 
eminent  statesman  of  very  dubious  character,  was  son  of 
sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockbom  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, bart  by  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Ashley  of  Win* 
borne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  hart,  where  he 
was  born  July  22,  1621.  Being  a  boy  of  uncommon  parts, 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  admitted 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under  Dr.  John 
Prideaux,  the  rector  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  bard 
there  for  about  two  years ;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln** 
inn,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to  the  law, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  He  was  elected  for  Tewksbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  West- 
minster, April  13,  1640,  but  was  soon  dissolved.  He  seems 
to  have  been  well  ai&cted  to  tbe  kiiig^s  service  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war :  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at 
Oxford,  offered  his  assistance,  and  projected  a,  scheme, 
not  for  subduing  or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  re- 
ducing such  as  had  either  deserted  or  mistaken  their  duty 

I  Life,  by  sir  J.  Mawb«f»  in  Gent  Mag.  toI.  LXI.  LXIf.  aod  LXVI! 
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to  hb  majesty's  obedience.     He  was  afterwards  invited  to 
Oxford  by  a  letter  firom  his  majesty ;  but,  perceiving  that 
he  was  not  in  confidence,  that  his  behaviour  was  disliked, 
and  his  person  in  danger^  he  retired  into  the  parliament 
quarters,  and  soon  after  went  up  to  London,  where  he  ivas 
well  received  by  that  party  :  *^  to  which,"  says  Clarendon, 
^<  he  gave  himself  up  body  and  soul."     He  accepted  a 
commission  from  the  parliament ;  and,  raising  forces,  took 
Wareham  by  storm,  October  1644,  and  soon  after  reduced 
all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorsetshire.    This,  and  some  other 
actions  of  the  same  nature,  induced  the  above-mentioned 
historian  to  say  that  he  **  became  an  implacable  enemy  to 
the  royal  fiimily."     The  next  year  he  was  sheriff  of  Wilt- 
shire.    In  1651  he  was  of  the  committee  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  reforming  the 
law.     He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
that  met  after  Cromwell  had  turned  out  the  long  parlia- 
ment.    He  was  again  a  member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and 
one  of  the  principal  persons  who  signed  that  famous  pro- 
testation-, charging  the  protector  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
government;  and  he  always  opposed  the  illegal  measures 
of  that  usurper  to  the  utmost.  When  the  protector  Richard 
was  deposed,  and  the  Rump  came  again  into  power,  they 
nominated  sir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  state,  and  a 
commissioner  for  managing  the  army.     He  was  at  that  very 
time  engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  Charles  11.  and  gpreatly  instrumental  in  promoting  his 
restoration  ;  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life  with 
the  powers  then  in  being.     He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parlia- 
ment, which  sat  io  April  1660 ;    and  a  resolution  being 
taken  to  restore  the  constitution,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
twelve  members  of  th^  house  of  commons  to  carry  their 
invitation  to  the  king.     It  was  in  performing  this  service 
that  be  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  a  carriage 
upon  a  Dutch  road,  by  which  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ulcerated  many  years  after^ 
and  was  opened  when  be  was  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over  be  was  swom  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  most  honourable  privy -council.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  and  though 
the  Oxford  historian  is  very  severe  on  him  on  this  occasion, 
yetliis  advocates  are  very  desirous  of  proving  that  he  was 
pot  any  way  concerned  in  betraying  or  shedding  the  blood 
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of  his  sovereign.  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  26, 1^61 , 
lie  was  created  barou  Ashley  of  Winborne  St.  Giles;  soon 
after  made  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  then  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  high-treasurer.  He  was  afterwards 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset ;  and,  April 
23,  1672,  created  baron  Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  November  4  foUoww 
ing,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England.  He  shone  particularly  in  his  speeches  in  par- 
liament ;  and,  if  we  judge  only  from  those  which  he  made 
upon  swearing  in  the  treasurer  Clifford,  his  successor  sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  and  baron  Tbudi^itd,  we  must  conclude 
him  to  have  been  a  very  accomplished  orator.  The-tfaoit 
time  he  was  at  the  helm  was  a  season  of  storms  and  tem- 
pests ;  and  it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to  say  that  they 
could  not  either  affright  or  distract  him.  November  9, 1673, 
he  resigned  the  great  seal  under  very  singular  circum- 
stances. Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  pariiament,  as 
Echard  relates,  the  earl  was  sent  for  on  Sunday  aioFning 
to  court ;  as  was  also  sir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-general^ 
to  whom  the  seals  were  promised.  As  soon  as  the  eaii 
came  he  retired  with  the  king  inio  the  closet,  white  the 
prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph  to  flee  him  return  with«- 
out  the  purse.  His  lordship  being  alone  with  the  king^ 
said,  '*  Sir,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  seals  to  the  at«> 
torney-general,  but  I  am  sure  your  majesty  ne^er  intended 
to  dismiss  me  with  contempt."  The  kttig,  who  could  not 
do  an  ill-natured  thing,  repHed,  *^  Gdds  fish,  my  lord^  I 
will  not  do  it  with  any  circumstance  that  may  feok  like  an 
affront.'*  "  Then,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  desire  your  ma-p* 
jesty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  seals  before  you  to  cha« 
pel,  and  send  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houae."  To 
this  his  majesty  readily  consented ;  aad  the  earl  enters 
tained  the  king  with  news  and  diverting  stories  tiU  the  very 
minute  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  purposely  to  ^amnse  the 
courtiers  and  his  successor,  who  he  t»eUeved  was  tspon  the 
Yack  for  fear  he  should  prevail  upon  l^e  king  to  change 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came  <osit  of  the  closet 
talking  together  and  similing,  and  went  together  to  chapel^ 
itfvhich  greatly  surprised  them  all:  and  some  ran  imme« 
diately  to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  hia  measures  woM 
broki^o.    After  sermon  the  earl  fwnt  hoa»  with  the  aea^ 
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and  diat  evening  the  king  gave  th^m  to  the  attorn^y^ 
general. 

After  be  had  thus  quitted  the  coivt^  he  continued  te 
make  a  great  figure  in  paiiiatnent :  hb  abilities  enabled 
him  to  uhine^  and  be  was  not  of  a  nature  to  rest.    In  1^7 S^ 
the  treasttrer,  Danby,  introduced  the  test^biU  into  the 
house  of  lords^  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  eaijl 
of  Shaftesbury;  whO|  if  we  nwy  betieve  Burnetp  dittio- 
guittbed  himself  more  m  this  Apssioo  than  ever  he  had  dene 
before.    This  diApute  ocGasioned  a{)ror«gauoe ;  and  tliere 
ensued  a  recess  of  fifteen  mooths.     When  the  parliameafc 
met  agaiuy  Feb.  l€,  1677»  the  duke  of  Buekiegfaam  ar^ 
gued,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  dissolved :  the  ear! 
of  Shaftesbury  was  of  the  same  opinieu,  and  maintained  It 
with  so  much  waarmih,  that)  together  with  the  duke  before 
mentioned^  the  earl  ^  Salisbwy,  and  the  4ord  Whanbeiii 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  thirteen 
months^  though  tbe  other  lordsp  upon   their  submission, 
were  immediately  discharged.    Whoa  ius  was  set  at  liberty 
be  conducted  the  oppoaitiou  Ho  the  earl  of  Danby'a  .admi^ 
nistration  with  such  vigour  aod  dexfteriry^  lihat  it  wm  found 
impossible  to  do  any  idhing  efiectually  ia  padiameiiut,  with- 
out changing  the  system  which  then  {prevailed.    The  king^ 
who  desired  ootiuiig  so  much  as  to  be  easy,  reselvfed  te 
make  a  ohange;  dismiased  all  the  privy -council  at  enise^ 
and  filmed  a  new  one.   This  was  deolareid  April  21,  1679 ; 
and  at  the  aame  time  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  appointed 
lord  president     He  did  not  hold  this  employaie&t  longer 
than  October  the  fifth  following.  He  had  drown  upon  him- 
self the  implacable  hatred  of  tbs  duke  of  York)  by  steadily 
promoting,  if  not  oiigioaUy  inventing,  the  project  of  aa 
exclusion  bill :  and  therefore  the  d^e*s  party  was  con^ 
stantly  at  work  against  him.    Upon  the  king'^  sMmmooing 
a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford^  March  21^  1 68 1^  he  joined 
with  several  loads  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  thens^ 
which,  however,  ftuiedof  fiuocess.  .  He  was  present  at  thai 
parliament^  and  stremiously  supported  the  exclusion  bill : 
but  the  duke  sooa  contrived  «o  jmake  btm  feel  the  weight 
of  bis  iiesetttmevt.    Ftt  bn  lordship  waa  apf«ebended  for 
high  treason,  July  2^  1691 ;  and»  after  being  examined  by 
his  msgesty  in  couneil,  waa  ooowiitlied  to  the  Tower^  where 
lie  remuned  upwards  of  four  months.     He  was  at  length 
ftrie4)  acquitted,  mid  disicharged ;  yet  did  &Qt  think 
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self  safe,  as  his  enemies  were  novir  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  He  thought  it  high  time  therefore  to  seek  for 
some  place  of  retirement,  where,  being  out  of  their  reach, 
he  might  wear  out  the  small  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace. 
It  was  with  this  view,  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Holland ;  and  arriving  safely  at  Amsterdam,  after  a  dan- 
gerous voyage,  he  took  a  house  there,  proposing  to  live  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  quality.  '  He  was  visited  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction,  and  treated  with  all  the  defer* 
ence  and  respect  he  could  desire.  But  being  soon  seized 
by  his  old  distemper,  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  into  his 
stomach,  and  became  mortal,  so  that  he  expired  Jan.  22, 
1683,  in  his  62d  year.  His  body  was  transported  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  with  his  ancestors  at  Winborne ;  and  in 
1732,  a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  inscription,  was 
erected  by  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  his  great  grand  • 
son. 

It  was  perhaps  lord  Shaftesbury^s  misfortune,  that  those 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  transmitted  to  posterity 
the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  bad  so  large  a  share.  Marchmont 
Needham  published  a  severe  pamphlet  against  him,  en- 
titled ^  A  packet  of  advices  and  animadversions,  sent  from 
London  to  the  men  of  Shaftesbury,  which  is  of  use  for  all 
bis  majesty^s  subjects  in  the  three  kingdoms,"  Lond.  1676; 
and  much  of  it  is  transferred  verbatim  into  'the  account 
given  of  him  by  the  Oxford  historian.  He  was  also  re- 
presented as  having  had  the  vanity  to  expect  to  be  chosen 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  this  made  way  for  Oalling  him  count 
Tapsky,  alluding  to  the  tap,  which  had  been  applied  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer  between  his  ribs,  when  he 
was  chancellor.  It  was  also  a  standing  jest  with  the  lower 
form  of  wits,  to  style  him  Sbiftsbury  instead  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  author  who  relates  this,  tells  us  also,  that  when 
he  was  chancellor,  one  sir  Paul  Neal  watered  bis  mares 
with  rhenish  and  sugar :  that  is,  entertained  his  mistresses. 
In  his  female  connections  he  was  verv  licentious ;  and  i%  ia 
recorded,  that  Charles  IL  who  would  both  take  liberties 
and  bear  them,  once  said  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a  vein  of 
raillery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to  his 
amours,  *^  I  believe,  Shaftesbury,  thou  art  the  wickedest 
fellow  in  my  dominions  :*'  to  which,  with  a  low  bow  and 
very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied,  ^'  May  it  please  youc 
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majesty,  of  a  subject  I  beliere  I  am ;''  at  which  the  meny 
monarch  laughed  heaitilj. 

His  chanM^ter  in  the  Biog.  Britaiiniea  is  one  continaed 
panegyric,  from  which  more  recent  and  impartial  writers 
have  made  many  and  heavy  deductions,  particularly  Mac* 
pherson  and  Dalrymple.  Referring  to  these  authorities  for 
a  character  which,  involved  as  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
times,,  might  form  a  volume,  we  shall  conclude  this  article 
with  some  information  respecting  the  various  attempts  to 
produce  a  life  of  him.  The  earl  himself  had  written  a  his*- 
tory  of  his  own  times,  which,  when  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  Holland,  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Locke.  Unfor^ 
tunately  for  the  public,  when  Algernon  Sidney  was  put  to 
death,  on  a  charge  of  treason  grounded  upon  papers  found 
ia  his  closet,  Mr.  Locke,  intimidated  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  like  prosecution,  committed  lord  Shaftesbury^a 
manuscript  to  the  flames.  The  professed  design  of  the 
work  was  to  display  to  the  world  the  principles,  and  motives 
by  which  his  enemies  had  been  actuated,  and  to  give  a 
true  and  impartial  account  of  his  own  conduct*  It  begaa 
with  the  reformatioo,  and  traced  the  course  of  events  dowu 
to  the  civil  war,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
the  constitution,  and  of  stating  what  ought  farther  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  It  is  understood  that  the  earl  was  parucularly 
excellent  in  his  characters,  some  of  which,  in  loose  papers^ 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  largest  frag- 
ment now  remaining  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  work,  where 
the  author  has  drawn  the  characters  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen who  flourished  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  at  the  time 
in  which  he  arrived  to  man's  estate.  From  this  fragment, 
a  curious  extract,  giving  an  account  of  the  hon.  William 
Hastings,  of  Woodlands  in  Dorsetshire,  was  published  in 
the  Connoissenr.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  lord 
Shaftesbury's  talent  in  characteristic  composition;  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  in  no  other  respect  has  spoken  favour- 
ably of  his  lordship,  has  observed,  that  it  is  a  curious  and 
well-drawn  portrait  oi  our  ancient  English  gentry. 

For  the  loss  which  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Locke's  timidly 
or  prudence,  he  was  solicitous  to  make  some  deme  oif 
reparation.  Accordingly,  he  formed  an  intention  of  wri- 
ting, at  large,  the  history  of  his  noble  friend ;  and  if  he 
bad  accomplished  his  intention^  his  work  would  undoubtedly 
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hvftt  been  a  rerjy^\vMe  present  to  the  pdblic     B«t 
there  was  another  biographer,  who  wrota  a  life  ef  the  earl^ 
toon  after  bis  deoeaae.     This  was  ThomaA  StTiifcger)  esq.  of 
Ivy  church,  oear  Sattsbury^  a  gentleman  of  great  ititegntjr 
anid  exceUeot  cl»racter ;  vrbo  bad  heM,  we  beiiei<e|  uader 
his  lordship,  when  high -chancellor  of  fiogland,  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  preseautions;  aiid  who  was  moch  esteemed- 
by  0OBie  cff  the  principal  persona  of  tine  -age«     With  Mr. 
Loeke  in  particular,  be  waintaiaed  an  intimate  friendahip 
to  the  time  of  has  death,  which  happened  in  1702.     Mr. 
Stringer's  accoeot  has  been  the  grouod^work  on  which  the 
nartatifve  intended  for  the  public  eye^  by  die  noble  iamily^ 
has  been  bvilt.  It  contained  a  valuable  Uatory  of  the  eaarl's 
bfe ;  but  was  probably  moch  ieferior  in  compositloti  to 
what  Mr.  Locke's  would  havie  been ;   and  indeed,  tn  its 
original  form^  it  was  too  imperCect  for  paUiradoo.  Some- 
time about  the  year  1732,  this  manuscniiit,  diogether  with 
the  rest  of  the  Shaftesbury  papers,  was  put  into  tbe  hands 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Martyn,  a  gentlemaa  who  was  then  known 
in  the  literary  world,  in  consequence  of  having  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  *<  Timoleoo,"  which  had  been  acted  lAOtb 
success  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Drnry-latie.     Mr*  Mariyn 
made  Mr.  Stringer's  manuscript  the  basis  of  his  own  work^ 
which  ho  enriched* with  socfa  spJoocbes  of  the  oarl  as  are 
yet  vemaining,  and  with  seviend  particulan  drawn  from 
some  loose  papers  left  by  bis  feidsfaip.     He  avaiked  him* 
ael^  likewise,  of  other  means  of  in£onnatian,  which  mofw 
vecemt  publications   bad  a&rded  |    and  prefixed  ao  the 
whole  an  imraduction  of  coosidersiile  l^igth^  whenein  ha 
paased  ^lery  high  oncomimns  on  onr  great  atatesman,  and 
strengtbened  then  by  tbe  teslsnonies  <^  Afa.  Locke  and 
Mens.  LeClerc.   Ho  added,  also,  atricturea  on  L'Estraogev 
air  William  Temple,  bishop  Burnet,  and  others,  who  had 
written  to  his  lordship's .  disadvantage.      One  anecdote^' 
which  we  wdl  remeaober^  it  cannot  hot  be  agreeable  to 
tbe  public  and  to  the  noble  fiaily  to  see  related.    It  ia 
weU  Icnown  witb  what  severity  the  eari  of  Shaftesibury'a 
character  is  treated  by  Drydea,  in  his  Absadom  and  Achi^i 
topbel.    Neverthelesi^  soen  riter  that  fine  satire  appeared, 
hia  hmUiipbavkigtbeiiomiiHUiion  of  a  scholar,  aa  govemoo 
of  the  Charter-honae,  gave  it  to  one  of  the  pa^a  aons^ 
without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  fittber,  or  of  any 
other  person.    This  act  of  generosity  bad  such  an  effect 
upon  Dryden,  that,  to  testify  his  gratitude,  he  added,  in 
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Ike  second  editm  of  the  poem,  the  four  foUowiog  liae% 
in  celebriitioo  of  the  eari's  conduct  as  lord  chancellor,       > 

"  In  Israd's  «ourt  ne^er  sat  ati  Abethdla 
.  .With  BHQi^  diKsmiing  eycs^  or  handt  moiB  idoafi, 
Unbiib'dj  uosoiight«  the  wretched  to  redraw^ 
Swift  of  diflpatch*  and  easy  of  access." 

Notivitbatanding  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  by  Mt. 
Martyn,  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbiuy  did  not  thiok  the  work 
anfficieDtly  finished  for  publication  ;  and,  therefore,  sone^ 
vrhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  be  put  it  into  the  hftnda 
of  bis  friend  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpe,  master  of  the  teoftple. 
All,  howeter,  that  Dr.  Sharpe  perfoimed,  wastoTeoonaiend 
it  to  the  care  of  a  gemtleman,  who  exaaaioed  Mr.  Msrtya's 
maouscript  with  attention,  pointed  out  its  erroes,  made  re- 
ferences, and  suggested  a  nmnber  of  instances  in  which  it 
might  he  improved,  bwt  did  not  proceed .  much  farther  in 
the  undertaking.  At  length,  the  work  was  consigned  to 
mn§iJigr  person^  who  spent  considerable  labmir  upon  tt, 
enlargred  it  by  a  variety  of  additions,  and  had  it  in  conv  ^ 
temptation  to  avail  hioDself  of  every  degree  of  «n£vmatioii 
which  might  lender  it  a  correct  history  of  Ibe  time,  aa  well 
AS  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  lord  Shaftesbury.  The  reaaona 
(not  unfriendly  on  either  side)  which  prevented  the  penen 
now  mentioned  from  completing  his  design,  and  occaaioneA 
him  to  return  the  papers  to  the  noble  family,  are  not  of 
sufficient  coaaequence  to  be  here  veiated.  Whether  the 
work  is  likely  soon  to  appear^  it  is  not  in  our  power  Ux  aa« 
certain. 

Oa  this  account,  written  by.  Dr.  Kippis  for  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Biog.  Britannica,  it  is  necessary  to  remailc,  that 
Mr.  Malone,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  has  amply  retuted  the 
atory  of  the  Cha<ter-»house.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Martjm^s 
work,  it  is  moce  necessary  to  remark  that  the  last  person^ 
called  here  (mother  peraan^  to  whom  the  revisal  4)f  it  was 
consigned,  and  who  received  500/.  fot'  his  trouble,  was 
Dr.  Kippis  himself,  bnt  it  seems,  difficult  to  explain  what 
be  means,  by  adding  <<  Whether  the  work  is  likely  soon  to 
appear,  it  is  not  in  .onr  power  to  ascertain*'*  The  valume 
of  the  fiiographia  in  "which  this  article  occurs  was  puUisbed 
in  1789;  and  six  years  afterwards,  in  17^5,  Dr.  Kippis  died. 
At  the  ndle  of  his  library,  a  quarto  mkime  of  a  Life  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  evidently  the  one  alluded  to,  was  pur-* 
chased  by  the  late  duke  of  Grafton,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  printed  'some  time  between  1789  and  1795^  . 
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asost  probably  privately,  as  no  other  copy,  to  the  best  •£ 
our  recollection,  has  since  been  exposed  to  sale.  ^ 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley),  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Characteristics,  was  born  Feb.  26, 
1671,  at  Exeter-bouse  in  London.  His  father  was  An- 
thony earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  his  mother  lady  Dorothy  Man- 
sers, daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rutland.  He  was  born  in 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  Anthony  first  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  chancellor  of  England,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  the  preceding  article ;  who  was  fond  of  him  from  his 
birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his  education.  He  pur« 
sued  almost  the  same  method  in  teaching  him  the  learned 
Jangnages^  as  Montaigne's  father  did  in  teaching  his  son 
Latin  :  that  is,  he  placed  a  person  about  him,  who  was  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  to 
speak  either  of  them  with  the  greatest  fluency.  This  per- 
son was  a  female,  a  Mrs.  Birch,  the  daughter  of  a  school- 
jnaster  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire;  and  a  woman  who 
could  execute  so  extraordinary  a  task,  deserves  to  have 
her  name  recorded  with  honour  among:  the  learned  ladies  of 
England.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftesbury  made  so  great 
a  progress,  that  he  could  read  both  these  languages  with 
.ease  when  but  eleven  years  old.  At  that  age  he  was  sent 
.by  his  grandfather  to  a  private  school;  and  in  1683  was 
removed  to  Winchester  school,  but  such  was  the  influence 
of  party-spirit  at  the  time,  that  he  was  insulted  for  bis 
grandfather's  sake,  by  his  companions,  which  made  his 
situation  so  dbagreeable,  that  he  begged  his  father  to  con- 
seiYt  to  his  going  abroad.  Accordingly  he  began  his  travels 
in  \  686,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  where  he 
acquired*  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This  know- 
ledge is  very  visible  through  all  his  writings  ;  that  of  the 
art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  so,  from  the  treatise  he 
composed  upon  ^*  The  Judgement  of  Hercules.**  He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himself 
as  much  as  possible  in  every  accomplishment ;  for  which 
reason  he  did  not  greatly  affect  the  company  of  other  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  upon  their  travels ;  and  he  was  remarkable 
for  speaking  French  so  readily,  and  with  so  good  au  accent, 
that  in  France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a 

^  Bio^Brit...  Park's  edition  of  Lord  Orford's  Eoral  and  Noble  Authers.-^ 
Seward's  Anecdotcf,  vol.  II.— Wood's  Atheu«,  toI.  II.  &c.  fcc. 
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seat  in  parliament  from  some  of  those  boroughs  where  his. 
mmily  had  an  interest ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  pursued 
that  strict  course  of  study,  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, near  five  years.  He  was  then  elected  a  burgess  for 
Poole :  and,  soon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  he 
maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  when  "  The  act  for  grant* 
ing  counsel  to.  prisoners  in  cases  of  high  treason"  was 
brought  into  the  house.  This  he  looked  upon  as  import* 
ant,  and  had  prepared  a  speech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
stood  up  to  speak  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  so 
intimidated,  that  he  lost  all  memory,  and  was  quite  nobble 
to  proceed.  The  house,  after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  re- 
cover his  confusion,  called  loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when 
he  proceeded  to  this  effect :  '^  If  I,  sir,V  addressing  himself 
to  the  speaker,  *'  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
bill  now  depending,  am  so  confounded,  that  I  am  unable 
to  express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say;  what  nuisi 
the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without  any  assistance, 
is  pleading  for  his  life  ?^'  During  this  and  other  sessions, 
in  which  he  continued  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  gave  a 
consistent  support  to  every  motion  for  the  farther  security 
of  liberty:  but  the  business  of  attending  regularly  the 
house  of  commons,  which  in  those  active  times  generally 
sat  long,  in  a  few  years  so  impaired  his  health,  naturally 
never  robust,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  again 
into  parliament,  after  its  dissolution  in  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  be 
spent  his  time  in  the  conversation  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and 
other  learned  and  ingenious  men  then  residing  in  that 
country,  whose  acquaintance  induced  him  to  continue 
there  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  with  whom  be  probably 
cultivated  that  speculative  turn  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  When  he  went  to  Holland,  he  concealed  his 
name,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  sake  of  being  less  interrupted 
in  his  studies,  pretending  only  to  be  a  student  in  physic, 
and  in  that  character  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Bayle. 
A  little  before  his  return  to  England,  being  willing  to  be 
known  to  him  by  his  real  name,  he  contrived  to  have  Bayle 
invitedlo  dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to 
meet  lord  Ashley.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon  lord 
Ashley  that  morning,  was  pressed  by  him  to  stay;  but 
excused  himself,  saying,  ^^  I  can  by  no  means  stay,  for  I 
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nutt  be  punclual  to  aa  engpigemeat^  where  I  aaci  to  meet 
my  tord  Ashley."  The  next  intei^view,  as  may  be  ima'- 
ginedy  occasioned  some  mirth  }  and  tlie  ineideot  vather  in- 
creased their  intimacy,  for  they  never  ceased  corresponding 
till  Baylors  death.  Daring  his  absciKse  in  Holland,  an  iro- 
.  perfect  edition  of  his  **  inquiry  into  Virtue"  was  published 
at  London ;  surreptitiously  taken  from  a  rough  draughty 
sketched  when  be  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
person  who  served  him  thus  unbandsomelyy  was  To- 
land ;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ooaferred  many  favours, 
and  who  miserably  spoiled  both  his  style  and  sentiments. 
The  treatis^y  however,  acquired  some  reputation,  and  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  noble  author,  and  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  ^^  Characteristics." 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of 
Shaftesbury;  but  did  not  attend  the  house  of  lords,  till 
bis  friend  lord  Somen  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint  hint 
with  the  business  of  the  partition  treaty,  February  1701. 
On  this  be  immediately  went  post  to  London  ;  and  though, 
when  lord  Somers's  letter  was  brought  to  him,  be  was  be- 
yond Bridgwater  in  Somersetshire,  and  his  constitutioa 
was  ill  calculated  for  any  extraordinary  fatigue,  be  travelled 
with  such  speed,  that  be  was  in  the  bouse  of  peers  on  the 
following  day,  exhibiting  an«instance  of  dispatch,  which 
at  that  time  was  less  easy  to  be  performed  than  it  is  at 
present.  During  the  remainder  of  the  session,  be  attended 
his  parliamentary  duty  as  much  as  bis  health  Would  per- 
mit, being  earnest  to  support  the  measures  of  king  Wil- 
liam, who  was  then  engaged  in  forming  the  grand  alliance. 
Nothing,  in  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's  judgment,  could 
more  effectually  assist  that  glorious  undertaking,  than  the 
choice  of  a  good  parliament.  He  used,  therefore,  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  facilitate  the  design  ^  and  such  was  his  suc- 
cess, upon  the  election  of  a  new  bouse  of  commons  (par- 
ties at  that  crisis  being  nearly  on  an  equality),  that  bis 
majesty  told  him  he  had  turned  the  scale.  So  high  was 
the  opinion  which  the  king  had  formed  of  the  earl's  abili- 
ties and  character,  that  an  offer  was  made  him  of  being 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  This,  however,  his  declining 
constitution  would  not  permit  bim  to  accept;  but,  although 
be  was  disabled  from  engaging  in  the  course  of  official 
business,  he  was  capable  of  giving  advice  to  his  majtety, 
who  frequently  consult^  bim  on  ^^irs  of  tha  highest  im-'' 
portance.    Nay,  it  is  understood  that  he  had  a  great  share 
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in  oompofting  tbaft  ceUbmted  last  speech  of  king  Wiffiam, 
wUck  was  ^Wered  on  the  Sl»t  of  December,  1701. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  lord 
Sbafiesbiuy  returned  to  hia  retired  manner  of  life,  being 
removed  from  the  vioe^admiralty  of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
which  had  been  in  the  family  for  three  aaccessive  genera-* 
tioiis.  Thi9  ^ight,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence>  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  shewn  him, 
aa  it  waa  tbesin^e  thing  which  he  had  ever  held  under  the 
crown.  The  measare  of  taking  it  from  him  was  supposed 
to  have  origiaated  in  certain  statesmen  who  resented  his 
services  to  another  party  in  the  preceding  reign. 

In  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  after,  viz.  1703,  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  in 
the  end  of  the  year  following.     The  French  prophets  soon 
after  having  by  their  enthusiastic  extravagances  created 
much  disturbance  throughout  the  nation,  amoiAg  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  suppressing  them,  some 
advised  a  pvosecntion.     But  lord   Shaftesbury,  who  ab« 
horred  any  step  which  looked  like  persecution,    appre- 
hended that  such  measures  tended  rather  to  inflame  than 
to  cure  the  disease :  and  this  occasioned  his  '*  Letter  con- 
cerning Entbusiasm,*'  which  he  published  in  1708,  and  sent 
it  to  lord  Sooiers,  to  whom  he  addressed  it,  though  without 
the  mention  either  of  his  own  or  lord  Somers^s  name. 
Jan.  1709,  he  published  his  ^^  Moralists,  a  philosophical 
rhapsody  :^'  and,  in  May  following,  his  '^  Sensus  communis, 
or  an  essay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and  hun^our.'^    The 
same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  youngest  daughter 
of  Thoma&  Ewer,  esq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordshire ;  to  whom 
he  waa  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Anthony 
the  fourth  earl  of  Shaftesbury;     From  his  correspondence, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  bad  any  very  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  this  lady,  or  that  the  match  added  much  to 
his  happiness,  which  some  have  attributed  to  a  disappoint-. 
ment  in  a  previous  attachment.     In  1710,  his  '*  Soliloquy, 
€f  advice  to  an  author,''  was  priuted.  *  In  i  7  U,  finding  his 
health  still  declining,  he  was  advised  to  leave  England, 
and  seek  assistance  from  a  warmer  climate.     He  set  out 
therefore  fbv  Italy  in  July  1711,  and  lived  above  a  year 
after  his  arrival ;  dying  at  Naples,  Feb.  4,  17!  3. 

The  only  pieces  which  he  finished,  after  he  came  to 
Naples,  wf  re,  "  The  Judgement  of  Hercules,'*  and  the 
^^Letter  coneeraing  Design  ^''  which  last  was  firstpublished 
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in  the  editioi)  of  the  Char^cteristtcSy  1732.  The  rest  of 
his  time  he  employed  in  arranging  bis  writings  for  a  muore 
elegant  edition.  The  several  printSf  then  first  interspersed 
through  the  work,  were  all  invented  by  himself,  and  de->. 
signed  under  his  immediate  inspection  :  and  he  was  at  the 
pains  of  drawing  up  a  most  accurate  set  of  instructions  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  In  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Characteristics,  he  completed  the 
whole  of  his  writings  which  he  intended  should  be  made 
public.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1711;  but  the 
more  complete  and  elegant  edition,  whicli  has  been  the 
standard  of  all  editions  since,  was  not  published  till  1713, 
immediately  after  his  .death.  But  though  lord  Shaftes* 
bury  intended  nothing  more  for  the  public;  yet,  in  1716, 
some  of  his  letters  were  printed  under  the  title  of  ^'  Seveml 
Letters  written  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  uiii- 
Tersity  :*'  and,  in  1721,  7  oland  published  <*  Letters  from 
the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Molesworth,  esq.** 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  had  an  esteem  for  such  of 
our  divines  (though  he  treated  the  order  very  severely  in 
general)  as  explained  Christianity  most  conformably  to  his 
own  principles ;  and  it  was  under  bis  particular  inspection^ 
and  with  a  preface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of 
Whichcot's  sermons  was  published  in  1698,  from  copies 
taken  in  short  hand,  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  pul- 
pit. This  curious  fact  was  some  years  ago  ascertained  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Huntingford,  the  present  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  his  information  from  James  Harris^ 
esq.  of  Salisbury,  son  to  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Her  brother  dictated  the  preface  to  this  lady,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  proof  that  he  had  at  least  a  geuerad  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  a  high  respect  for  many  of  the  divines  of  , 
his  time,  and  particularly  for  Whichcot.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ford^s  account  was  communicated  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica ;  and  in  a  copj^  of  this  volume  of 
sermons  now  before  us,  the  same  is  written  on  the  fly  leaf, 
as  communicated  by  Dr.  Huntingford  to  the  then  owner  of 
the  volume,  the  Ute  Dr.  Chelsum* 

But  lord  Shaftesbury's  principal  study  was  the  writings 
of  antiquity ;  and  those  which  he  most  admired,  were  the 
moral  works  of  Xenophon,  Horace,  the  Enchiridion  o£ 
Epictetus,  with  Arrian's  Commentaries,  and  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus. From  these  he  formed  to  himself  the  plan  of  his 
philosophy  :  and  the  idea  which  he  framed,  to  himself  of 
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|)hiiosQphy  in  general,  may  be  best  comprehendecl  ^rom  th^ 
following  virords  of  bis,  where  addressing  himself  to  a  corre- 
spondent, he  says  :  ^'Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more  than 
two  real  distinct  philosophies;  the  one  derived  from  So-> 
crates,  and  passing  into  the  old  academic,  the  peripatetic^ 
and  stoic ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  Democritus^ 
and  passing  into  the  Cyrenaic,  and  Epicurean.  For  as  for 
that  mere  sceptic  or  new  academic,  it  had  no  certain  pre- 
cepts, and  so  was  an  exercise  of  sophistry,  rather  than  of 
philosophy.  The  first  therefore  of  these  two  philosophies 
recommended  action,  concernment  in  civil  affairs,  religion^ 
&c. ;  the  ^cond  derided  all  this,  and  advised  inaction  and 
retreat  And  good  reason ;  for  the  first  maintained,  that 
society,  right,  and  wrong,  were  founded  in  nature,  and 
that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was  herself;  that  is  to  say, 
in  her  wits,  well  governed,  and  administered  by  one  simple 
and,  perfect  intelligence.  The  second  again  derided  chis^ 
and  made  providence  and  dame  nature  not  so  sensible  as  a 
doting  old  woman.  So  the  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats 
providence,  Anusfatidica  sioicarum  vfivota.  The  first  there- 
fore of  these  philosophies  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  social^ 
and  theistic :  the  second  the  contrary." 

It  remains  now  to  notice  more  particularly  the  writings 
«f  lord  Shaftesbury^  which  by  one  class  of  critics,  have  re^ 
ceived  the  most  extravagant  applause,  and,  by  another, 
liAve  been  the  subjects  of  indiscriminate  condemnatfon. 
They  have  been  examined  with  a  critical  eye,  and  in  ra- 
ther an  elaborate  manner,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  to  whose  article, 
in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica,  we  refer  the  reader,  con- 
testing ourselves  with  a  brief  outline.  Lord  Shaftesbury^s 
*'  Letter  on  Enthusiasm^'  was  written  from  excellent  mo- 
tives :  it  contains  many  admirable  remarks,  delivered  in  a 
fieat  and  lively  strain ;  but  it  wants  precision  ;  conveys  but 
little  information ;  and  contains  some  exceptionable  pas- 
sages. The  same  character  may  be  given,  with  truth  and 
justice,  of  **  The  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour,'* designed  to  defend  the  application  of  ridicule  to 
subjects  of  speculative  inquiry,  and  among  others  to  reli- 
gious opinions.  His  *^  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,*' 
net  with  more  general  approbation.  It  contains  a  variety 
of  excellent  matter;  and  what  the  noble  lord  has  advanced 
'  ill  recommendation  of  self-examination,  and  in  defence  of 
critics  and  criticism,  is.  particularly  valuable:  it  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  author's  knowledge  and  refined 
Vol  .X.  Q 
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taste  in  books,  in  life,  and  manners.     Lord  Sbaftesbiiry^s 
^'  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue"  obtained  more  general  ap- 
plause,  although  in  some  points  it  is  liable  to  objection. 
It  is  ably  and  Bnely  written,  ^nd  maintains  with  great  force 
the  important  truth,  that  virtue  is  the  greatest  happiness^ 
and  vice  the  greatest  misery  of  men.     In  this  "  Enquiry," 
the  noble  author  appeared  in  the  close,  the  logical,  and 
the  didactic  form*     But  in  the  **  Moralists,"  he  is  the  emu- 
lator of  Plato,  in  the  boldest  poetic  manner  of  that  eminent 
philosopher.     Bishop  Hurd  ranks  it  among  the  best  com- 
positions of  the  kind  in  our  language.     Its.matter  is  highly 
valuable  and  important,  and  presents  us  with  a  truly  argu- 
mentative and  eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  a  Deity 
and  a  Providence.     The  **  Miscellaneous  Reflections  on 
the  preceding  treatises,  and  other  critical  subjects,"  are 
intended  as  a  sort  of  defence  and  explanation  of  his  former 
works ;  but,  although  they  contain  a  variety  of  just  and  in- 
genious remarks,  they  abound  with  many  exceptionable 
passages  concerning  revelation.     With  respect  to  the  style 
of  lord  Shaftesbury,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of.  Dr. 
^lair,  which  is  at  once  accurate  and  judicious.     ^/  His  lan- 
guage ^as  many  beauties ;  it  is  firm  and  supported  in  an 
.uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.     No  English 
author  has  attended  so  much  to  the  regular  construction 
of  his  sentences,  .  both  with  respect    to   propriety   and 
with  respect  to  cadence.     All  this  gives  so   much  ele- 
gance   and   pomp    to    his    language,,  that    there  \s    no 
wonder  it  should   sometimes   be  highly  admired.     It  is 
greatly    hurt,    however,    by   perpetual   stiffness  and  af- 
fectation. This  is  its  capital  fault.     His  lordship  can  ex- 
press nothing  with  simplicity.     He  seems  to  have  con- 
.  sidered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
quality,  to  speak   like  other  men.     Hence  be  is  ever  in 
buskios,  full  of  circumlocutions  and  artificial  elegance.    In 
every  sentence  we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art;  nothing 
of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  .natural 
and  warm  from  the  heart.     Of  figures  and  ornaments  of 
every  kind  he  is  exceedingly  fond ;  sometimes  happy  ia 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible,  and  having 
once  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased, 
b^  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it     What  is  most  wonderful^ 
he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  simplifrity ;  is  always  extol- 
ling it  in  the  ancients,  and  censuring  the  moderns  for 
want  of  it,  though  he  departs  from  it  himself  as  far  as  any 
»ne  modern  whatever.     Lord  Shaftesbury  possessed  deli- 
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cacy  aad  refinement  of  taste  to  a  decree  that  we  may  call 
excessive  and  sickly ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion  ; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings ;  and  the  coldness  of  his 
character  led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which 
appears  in  his  writings.  He  is  fonder  of  nothing  than  ipf 
wit  and  raillery ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  iit  it.  He 
attempts  it  ofteni  but  always  awkwardly  :  he  is  stiff  even  in 
his  pleasantry,  and  laughs  in  form  like  an  author,  and  not 
like  a  man.*'  Lord  Shaftesbury  sometimes  professed  himself 
a  Christian ;  but  his  writings,  in  many  parts,  render  his  faith 
in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  very  <|uestionable.  The  noble 
lord  left  one  son,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  fourth  earl, 
of  whom  the  learned  Bp.  Huntingford  says,  *^  there  never 
existed  a  man  of  more  benevolence,  moral  worth,  and  true 
piety.''  He  was  the  author  of  the  life  of  his  father,  in  the 
.  great  General  Dictionary,  including  Bayle.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  in  this  place,  that  the  translator  of 
Xenophon's  Cyropedia  was  the  honourable  Maurice  Ashley 
Cooper,  l)rother  to  the  third  earl. ' 

COOPER  (John  Gilbert),  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  in  1723.  He  descended,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  from  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  impove- 
rished on  account  of  its  loyalty  during  the  rebellion  in 
Charles  the  First's  time.  Tburgaton  Priory  in  that  county 
was  granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by  Henry  VIII.  and  after 
some  interruption,  became  the  residence  of  our  poet's 
father,  and  still  continues  in  the  family.  In  Thoroton'a 
Nottinghamshire,  it  is  stated  that  the  family  name  was 
Gilbert,  and  that,  in  1736,  John  Gilbert,  esq.  obtained 
leave  to  use  the  surname  and  arms  of  Cooper,  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  John  Cocker,  of  Thurgaton,  esq.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminstl^r-school  under  Dr.  John  Nichols,  and 
in  1743  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  college, 
-Cambridge,  whete  be  resided  two  or  three  years,  without 
taking  a  degree,  but  not  without  a  due  attention  to  his 
studies.  With  some  tincture  of  foppery,  he  was  a  young 
jpan  of  very  lively  parts,  and  attached  to  classical  learnings 
Mrhich  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  pursue  with 
-jadgment  He  quitted  the  university  on  his  marriage  with 
Susanna,  the  grand-daughter  of  sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord 

>  Qcn.  Diet.  vol.  IX.  art  Sbaftetbiirr.— Biog.  Brit  flnt  and  second  ediiionf, 
•1^. — Collint't  Peerage,  by  sir  E«  Brydgee.— >Park'i  Orfbrdj  toL  IV.— Lelao^f 
jMiltieal  writers. 
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keeper.  In  1745,  be  published  ^The  Power  of  Har- 
mony,^* in  two  books,  m  which  he  endeayoared  to  recom- 
mend a  constant  attention  to  what  is  perfect  and  beautifal 
in  nature,  as  the  means  of  harmonising  the  soul  to  a  re- 
sponsive n^ularity  and  sympathetic  order.  This  imitation 
of  the  language  of  the  Shaftesbury  school  was  not  affecta- 
tion. He  had  studied  the  works  of  that  nobleman  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  seems  entirely  to  have  regulated  his  conduct 
by  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  and  modem  academics. 
The  poem  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  public,  but  be 
appears  not  at  this  time  to  have  courted  the  fitme  of  au- 
thorship. When  Dodsley  began  to  publish  his  **  Museum/* 
he  invited  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cooper  among  others  who  were 
friendly  to  him,  and  received  a  greater  portion  of  assist- 
ance from  our  author's  pen  than  from  that  of  any  other  in- 
dividual. His  papers,  however,  were  signed,  not  PhUa^ 
kikes,  as  mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Briuinnica,  but  PAt- 
laretes. 

In  1749,  he  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of  sentimental 
grief  in  a  long  Latin  epitaph  on  his  first  son,  who  died  the 
day  after  his  birth.  It  is  now  added  to  the  late  edition  of 
his  works,  with  a  translation  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  is  precisely  such  a 
translation  as  so  ridiculous  an  original  deserves.  He  after- 
wards, although  it  does  not  appear  at  what  period,  gave 
'  another  instance  of  that  romantic  feeling  which  is  apart 
from  truth  and  nature.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  fittber  of  the 
late  lord  St.  Helen's,  found  Cooper  one  morning,  appa- 
rently in  such  violent  agitauon,  on  account  of  the  indispo* 
sition  of  his  second  son,  as  to  seem  beyond  the  power  of 
comfort.  At  length,  however,  be  exclaimed  '<  I'll  write 
an  Elegy."  Mr.  Fitzherbert  being  satisfied,  by  this,  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slyly  said,  *^  Had  yoa  not 
better  take  a  post-chaise  and  go  and  see  him  ?" 

In  1749  he  published  with  his  name,  ^The  Life  of  So* 
crates,  collected  from  all  the  ancient  authorities."  In  this 
work  he  received  many  learned  notes  from  the  sturdy  an« 
tagoiiist  of  Warburton,  the  rev.  John  Jackson  of  Leicester, 
a  controversial  divine  of  considerable  fsme  in  his  day. 
These  notes  were  principally 'levelled  at  Warburton,  and 
in  language  not  very  respectful.  Warburton,  who  knew 
Jackson^  but  probably  little  of  Cooper,  retorted  by  a  note, 
in  his  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  on  the  Essay  of  Criticism, 
in  which  he  accused  the  author  of  the  Life  of- Socrates  of 
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Impudent  abuse  and  slander,  the  offspring,  of  ignorance 
joined  with  vanity.  Cooper's  vanity,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  amply  displayed  in  this  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  his  affected  contempt  for  writers  of  established  re* 
potation.  Warburton's  rebuke,  however,  was  very  coarse, 
aqd  appears  to  have  alarmed  him,  for  he  was  not  naturally 
of  an  abusive  turn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  prided 
himself  on  a  mind  superior  to  personal  animosities.  In  his 
defence,  therefore,  he  published  Remarks  on  Warburton's 
edition  of  Pope,  in  which  be  professes  that  he  had  at* 
tacked  him  as  an  author,  and  not  as  a  man,  and  did  not,  as 
a  fair  antagonist,  deserve  to  be  called  an  impudent  slan- 
derer. He  next  examines  a  few  of  Warburton's  notes  on 
Pope,  and  endeavours  to  ptove  his  incapacity  as  a  com- 
mentator. Hp  betrays,  however,  that  the  real  cause  of 
his  introducing  WsUrburton's  name  into  the  Life  of  Socrates, 
^as  his  want  of  veneration  for  Mr.  Cooper's  favourite  phi- 
losophers, Shaftesbury,  Hutchesen,  &c.  The  whole  is 
written  with  much  acrimony,  but  with  a  very  considerable 
display  of  learning.  In  the  former,  at  least,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think,  he  was  assisted  by  Jackson ;  but  the  Life  of 
Socrates  brought  very  little  reputation  to  its  author,  and 
after  some  years,  Warburton's  angry  note  was  omitted 
fi^om  the  editions  of  Pope. 

.  In  1754  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  as  the  author  of 
**  Letters  on  Taste,"  a  small  volume  which  soon  passed 
through  three  or  four  editions.  Taste  had  not  at  this  time 
been  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  as  the  author 
set  out  with  liberal  profession^,  hiis  readers  were  induced 
to  take  for  granted  that  he  had  thrown  much  new  light  on 
the  subject.  He  is,  however,  original  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  a  charm  over  a  few  ac- 
jmowledged  truths  and  common-place  opinions.  Instead 
of  beginning  by  definition,  and  proceeding  gradually  to. 
analyze  the  pleasure  resulting  from  what  are  generally  con-, 
sidered  as  the  objects  of  true  taste,  he  lets  loose  his  ima.- 
gtnation,  invites  his  reader  into  fairy-land,  and  delights 
,him  by  excursive  remarks  and  allegorical  details,  but  in- 
a  style  which  even  Johnson,  who  had  no  great  opinion  q£ 
Cooper,  allowed  to  be  splendid  and  spirited. 

In  1755  he  published  the  ^*  Tomb  of  Shakspeare,*'  % 
vision,  and  when  the  "World"  was  set  up.  by  Dodsley 
imd  Moore,  he  contributed  two  papers.  In  1756,  he  ap^. 
pears  to  haye  cajight  the  alarm  Tery  general  at  that  tip>e, 
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Among  the  enemies  of  administration,  lest  the  Hessiafi 
'troops,  brought  into  the  country  to  defend  the  kingdom  firom 
invasion,  should  be  instrumental  in  subyerting  its  liberties. 
Mr,  Cooper  was  no  politician,  but  he  was  a  poet,  and  he 
determined  to  contribute  his  share  of  warning,  in  a  poem 
entitled  «  The  Genius  of  Britain,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt 
In  1758  he  published  <^  Epistles  to  the  Great,  from  Aris- 
tippiis  in  retirement,"  and  soon  after  "  The  Call  of  Aris- 
tippus,'*  addressed  to  Br.  Akenside,  in  a  style  of  adulation 
pardonable  only  to  the  warmest  feelings  of  friendship. 
Some  other  of  his  lesser  pieces  were  republished  about  this 
time;  and  in  1759  his  translation  of  Cresset's  "  Ver  Vert,'' 
a  mock  heroic  poem  in  four  cantos.  In  1764,  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Ver  Vert,'*  and  "  The  Esti- 
mate of  Life,"  were  published  in  one  volume  by  Dodsley, 
whom  he  allowed  to  take  that  liberty,  and  ivho  informs  us 
that  they  were  originally  written  for  the  autboi^s  amuse- 
ment, and  afterwards  published  for  the  bookseller's  prorfit. 
At  this  time,  he  had  probably  taken  leave  of  the  muses, 
and  was  applying  himself  to  the  active  and  useful  duties  of 
a  magistrate.  He  resided,  however,  occasionally  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  a  constant  attendant  and  frequent  speaker  at 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  Of  this  he  had  unsuccessfully  enden- 
voured  to  become  a  vice-president,  and  felt  his  disappoint- 
ment so  keenly  as  to  retire  in  disgust.  He  died  at  his 
bouse  in  May  Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illness, 
occasioned  by  the  stone,  April  14,  1769,  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  bis  age. 

Dr.  Kippis,  who  knew  him  personally,  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  polite  address  and  accomplishments, 
and  if  the  general  tenour  of  his  works  may  be  credited, 
be  possessed  an  amiable  and  affectionate  heart.  His  thief 
foible  was  vanity,  but  this  is  more  discoverable  in  his  wri- 
tings than  it  probably  was  in  his  life^  There  are  few  of  the 
minor  poets  who  have  higher  claims  to  originality.  The 
"  Epistles  to  Aristippus,"  his  songs,  and  the  "  Father's 
Advice  to  his  Son,'^  although  of  unequal  merit,  contain 
many  passages  that  afe  truly  poetical.  His  veneration  for 
some  of  the  French  poets,  particularl}*  Gresset,  induced 
him  to  attempt  a  mode  of  versification  in  the  Epistles,  to 
which  the  English  ear  cannot  easily  become  familiar,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  justified  from  any  defect  in  the  manliness 
ot  copiousness  of  the  English  language.    Yet  this  study  of 
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the  French  writers/  of  oo  use  in  other  respects,  has  ren- 
dered his  translation  of  the  "  Ver  Verf'  almost  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  original,  and  far  superior  to  the  coarse  version 
since  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes. ' 

COOPER  (Samuel),  an  eminent  English  painter,  was 
born  in  London  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  and  dis- 
cipline of  Mr.  Hoskins,  his. uncle :  but  derived  the  most 
considerable  advantages  from  his  observations  on  the  works 
of  Van  Dyck,  insomuch  that  he  was  commonly  styled  the 
Van  Dyck  in  miniature.    JUh  pencil  was  generally  con* 
fined  to  a  head  only  ;  and  indeed  below  that  part  he  was 
not  always  so  successful  as  could  be  wished.     But  for  a 
face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it,  namely  the  graceful 
and  becoming  air,  the  strength,  relievo,  and  noble  spirit^ 
the  softness  and  tender  liveliness  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  looseness  and  gentle  management  of  the  hair,  his  ta- 
lent was  &o  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  honour  of  our  na- 
tion, it  may  without  vanity  be  affirmed,  he  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  most  famous  Italians ;  and  that  hardly  any  one 
of  his  predecessors  has  ever  been  able  to  shew  so  much 
perfection  in  so  narrow  a  compass.     The  high  prices  of 
his  works,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  tly^y  were  held 
at  Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of 
their  great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame  of  this  master 
throughout  Europe.     He  so  far  exceeded  his  master  and 
uncle  Hoskins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  i  and 
finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleased  with  his  nephew's 
performances  than  with  bis,  he  took  him  into  partnership 
with  him,  but  his  jealousy  increasing,  be  dissolved  it;  leav- 
ing our  artist  to  set  up  foe  himself,  and  to  carry,  as  he  did, 
most  of  the  business  of  that  time  before  him.     He  drew 
Charles  IL  and  bis  queen,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  .the 
dukf  of  York,  and  most  of  the  court:  but  the  two  mp^t 
famous  pieces  of  his  were  those  of  Oliver  Crpniwell^  ami 
of  one  Swingfield.     The  French  king  offered  150/.  for  il^e 
former,  but  was  refused ;  and  Cooper  carrying  the  lattj^r 
with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired  there,  anil  in- 
troduced him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.     I^e  likewise 
did  several  large  limnings  in  an  uousual  size  for  the  coii^c 
of  England;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  pension  di,iv- 
ing  her  life  from  the  crown.    This  widow  was  sister  to  tUe 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Pope,  .  .,^ 

*  Biog.  Brit^JobnsoD  and  CbaUnrre's  English  Poet*. 
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Answerable  to  Cooper^s  abilities  in  painting,  was  his 
skill  in  music ;  t^nd  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  lute-f 
nistSy  as  well  as  the  most  excellent  limneri  of  his  time^ 
He  spent  several  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  personally 
furquainted  with  the  greatest  men  of  France,  Holland,  and 
\i\8  own  country,  and  by  his  works  was  universally  known 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  died  at  London  May  5,  1672, 
figed  63,  aqd  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields^ 
where  there  is  a  fine  garble  monument  set  over  him,  with 
'  fi  Latin  inscription. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  Alexander  Cooper,  who  wa^ 
filso  brought  up  to  limning  by  Hoskius,  their  uncle.  Alex- 
ander performed  well  in  miniature;  and  going  beyond 
sea,  became  limner  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  yet 
was  far  es^ceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He  also  painted 
landscapes  in  water-colours  extremely  w^U,  find  was  acr 
counted  an  admirable  draughtsman.' 
^  COOPER  or  COUPER  (Thomas),  a  learned  English 
bishop,  was  born  at  Oxford  about;  1517,  and  educated  in 
the  school  adjoining  to  Magdalen  college ;  and,  having 
made  great  progress  in  grammar  learning,  and  gained  high 
reputation,  he  was  there  elected  fir^t  d^my,  then  proba- 
tioner in  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Ife 
quitted  his  fellowship  in  1546,  being  then  married,  as  it  is 
supposed ;  and  when  queen  Mary  pama  to  the  crown,  ap- 

{ilied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and,  taking  a  bache- 
or's  degree,  practised  it  at  Oxford,  because  he  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  Protestant  religion  \  but  upon  the  death  of 
that  queen,  he  returned  to  his  former  study  of  divinity. 
March  1567,  be  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  about  that 
time  was  made  dean  of  Christ-church.  In  1569  he  was 
made  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  the  year  after  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. July  1572,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross, 
in  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  and  its  liturgy ;  to 
]vbich  an  answer  was  sent  him  by  a  disaffected  person,  which 
answer  Strype  has  printed  at  length  in  his  *^  Annals  of 
the  Reformation."  In  1577  the  queen  sent  him  a  letter  to 
put  a  eftop  to  those  public  exercises  called  propbesyings,  in 
pis  diocese.  These  propbesyings  were  grounded  upon 
if  Cor.  xiv.  31.  ^'  Ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that 
all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted.''  They  were  set 
on  fop(  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  about  1 57 1 ;  an(i|  con^ 

>  Walpo]«'s  Anecdotes.— Pilkington. 
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sisted  of  conferences  ampng  the  clergy,  for  the  better  im- 
proving  of  themselves,  and.  one  another,  in  the  knowledge 
of  scripture  and  divinity ;  bat  in  1577  were  generally  sup* 
pressed,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  seminaries  of 
puritanisin.  In  1 584  lie  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester ;  which  diocese  abounding  greatly  with  papists, 
he  petitioned  the  privy*council  to  suppress  them;  and 
^jnong  other  methods  proposed,  ^^  that  an  hundred  or  two 
of  obstinate  recusants,  lusty  men,  well  able  to  .labour, 
might  by  some  convenient  commission  be.  taken  up,  and 
be  sent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby 
the  country  should  be  disburdened  of  a  company  of  dan- 
gerous people,  and  the  rest  that  remained  be  put  in  some 
fear." 

This  reverend  and  holy  bishop,  as  Wood  calls  him, 
upon  the  discovery  of  William  Parry's  treason,  issued  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of 
the  queen's  life  and  safety,  to  be  used  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester;  and,  Nov.  17,  1588,  preached  at  St.  Paul's 
cross,  that  being  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  as  well  for 
the  queen's  accession,  as  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Spanish  armada.  He  died  at  Winchester  in  April  1594» 
|md  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  Over  his  grave, 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  tcboir,  was  soon  s^ter  ' 
laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscription  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  was  probably  defaced  at  the  new  paving  of  the 
pboir. 

The  character  of  this  bishop  has  been  represented  in  an 
fidvaotageous  light  by  several  writers.  Bale  styles  him  a 
very  learned  man  :  eloquent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  and  Latin  languages ;  and  Godwin  says,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holiness  of  life. 
f^  He  was,"  says  Wood,  **  furnished  with  all  kind  of  learn<^ 
ing,  almost  beyond  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  not  only 
^orned  the  pulpit  with  his  sermons,  but  also  the  common^ 
wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings."  **  Of  him,"  says  sir 
John  Harrington,  '*  I  can  say  much ;  and  I  should  do  him 
great  wrong,  if  I  should  say  nothing:  for  he  was  indeed  a 
reverend  man,  very  well  learned,  exceeding  industrious  \ 
and,  which  was  in  those  days  counted  a  great  praise  to  bim^ 
fmd  a  chief  cause  of  his  preferment,  he  wrote  that  great 
dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.  His  life  in  Oxford 
vvas  very  commendable,  and  in  some  sort  saint-like  ;  for, 
if  it  is  saintlike  to  live  unreprov^able,  to  bear  a  cross  pa- 
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tiently,  to  forgive  great  injuries  freely^  this  marrs  example 
is  sampleless  in  this  age  *."  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters :  but  he  was  not  happy  with 
her,  she  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  **  The  whale  uni* 
versiiy/'  sir  John  Harrington  tells  us,  ^'  in  reverence  to  the 
inan,  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  to  separate  her 
from  him  by  public  authority,  and  so  to  set  him  free,  being 
the  innocent  party :  but  he  would  by  no  means  agree* 
thereto,  alleging  be  knew  his  own  infirmity,  that  he  might 
not  live,  unmarried ;  and  to  divorce  and  marry  again,  he 
would  not  charge  his  conduct  with  so  great  a  scandal.*'  The 
character  of  this  woman  makes  us  doubt  the  story  that 
she  burnt  the  notes  which  her  husband  had,  for  eight  years, 
been  collecting  for  his  dictionary,  lest  he  should  kill  him- 
self with  study.  Such  a  proof  of  affection,  however  per-* 
pfexing  to  a  student,  was  not  likely  from  such  a  wife  as 
Mrs.  Cooper. 

His  writings  were  :  1.  ^'  The  epitome  of  Chronicles  from 
the  17th  year  after  Christ  to  1540,  .and  thence  to  156C*V 
The  two  iirst  parts  of  this  chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third,  as  far  as  the  17th  year  af^er  Christ,  were  com^ 
posed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  a  young  man  of  24  yeBXs  old  :  but 
be  dying  iramaturely.  Cooper  finished  the  work,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  title  of  ^i  Cooper^s  Chronicle,"  though 
the  running-title  of  the  first  and  second  part  is  ^^  Lanquet's 
Chronicle.''  A  faulty  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
surreptitiously  in  1359;  but  that  of  1560,  in  4to,  was  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  Cooper.  2.  *'  Thesaurus  Linguse 
Komanae  &  Britannicse,"  .&c.  and,  ^'  Dictionarium  bisto- 
ricum  &  poeticum,"  1565,  folia  This  dictionary  was  so 
much  esteemed  by  queen  £lizabeth,  that  she  endeavoured, 
as  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the  author  for  it  in  the  church 
as  high  as  she  could.  It  is  au  improvement  of  **  Biblio- 
theca  EliotsB,"  Eliot's  library  or  dictionary,  printed  in 
1541.;  or,  as  some  think,  it  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Ste* 
pfaens*s  ^^  Thesaurus  LingusB  Latinse,  and  *'  Frisii  Lexicon 
JLatino-Teutonicum."  3.  *^  A  brief  exposition  of  such  chap- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament  as  usually  are  read  in  the  charcb 
at  common  prayer,  on  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year," 
1573,  3to.     4.  "  A  sermon  at  LincoliV'   1575,  8 vo.     5. 

*  The  oDiy  charge  brought  against  his  bishopric  produced    S,7G0/.     bis 

h'm   was  ihat  of  covetous nes^s,  while  clear  profits  amounted  only  to  39^/- 

bis1:op   of    Winchester;    but  tbia  he  Slrype^  Annais,  Appendix^   vol.'  Ill* 

fuliy  rc-fuied,  by  proving  that,  tbougl)  p.  5S» 
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^'  Tmrelve  Sermons,**  1580,  4to.  6.  <<  An  admonition  w 
the  people  of  England,  wherein  are  answered  not  only  the 
slanderous  nntrutbs  reproachfully  uttered  by  Martin  the  li- 
belier,  but  also  roan]{  other  crimes  by  some  of  his  brood, 
objected  generally  against  all  bishops  and  the  chief  of  the 
clergy,  purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state 
of  the  church,**  1589,  4to.  Vhis  was  an  answer  to  John 
ap  Henry's  books  against  the  established  church,  published 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar*Prelate.  Ap  Henry,  or  his 
accomplices,  replied  to  the  bishop's  book,  in  two  ludicrous 
pamphlets,  entitled,  **  Ha*  ye  any  work  for  a  Cooper?** 
and  *^  More  work  for  a  Cooper."  ^ 

COOTE  (Sir  Charles),  a  distinguished  military  offi^fr 
in  the  17th  century,,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  who  was  created  baronet  in  April  1621.     He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  consideration  in  Ireland.     Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1641,  he  had  a  commission 
for  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  made  governor  of  Dublin. 
From  this  period  to  the  year  1652,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  important  services  for  his  country.     In 
admost  all    the  contests   of  which  be  took  a  part,    he 
was  successful.  After  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience 
«f  the  parliament,  sir  Charles  was  one  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tic<B  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  of  which  he  was  made 
president  by  act  of  parliament.     Being  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  deposing  of  ilichard  Cromwell,  he  went  post 
to  Ireland,  to  carry  the  news  to  his  brother  Henry  Cron»^ 
well,  that  they  might  secure  themselves ;  but  when  he  per* 
ceived  that  king  Charles  the  Second's  interest  was  likely  to 
prevail,  be  sent  to  the  king  sir  Arthur  Forbes,  **  to  assure 
bis  Majesty  of  sir  Charleses  affection  and  duty,  and  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  come  to  Ireland,  he  was 
confident  the  whole  kingdom  would  declare  for  him ;  that 
though  the  present  power  in  England  had  removed  all  the 
sober  men  from  the  government  of  the  state  in  Ireland,  under 
tbe  character  of  presbyterians,  and  had  put  Ludlow,  Corbet, 
and  others  of  the  king's  judgres  in  their  places,  yet  they  were 
generally  so  odious  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  the  people, 
that  they  could  seize  on  their  persons  and  the  casde  of 
Dublin  when  they  should  judge  it  convenient.**     The  king 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  accept  the  invitation.  In  a  short 

»  Blog.  Brit—Godwia— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Strypc's  Parker,  p.  316,  346,  [451] 
465.— Strypc't  Whitgilt,  p,  132,  IS'T,  28S,  299.— -Harrington's  Brief  View, 
|>.  61. 
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time  after»  sir  Charles  Coote,  and  some  others,  so  ioAuenced 
the  whoie  council  of  officers,  that  they  prevailed  upon  them; 
to  vote  not  to  receive  colonel  Ludlow  as  commander  in 
chief,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Athlone,  Drogbeda, 
Limerick,  Dublin,  and  other  important  places,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king*  He  immediately  caused  colonel ,  Monk 
lo  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  king's  in* 
terest  in  Ireland,  who  urged  them  by  every  metes  not  to 
restore  the  suspended  commissioners  to  the  exercise  of 
their  authority.  Soon  after,  sir  Charles  Coote  and  others 
sent  to  the  parliament  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  co« 
lonel  Ludlow,  Corbet,  Jones,  and  I'homlinson.  He  like*> 
wise  made  himself  master  of  Dublin  castle ;  and  appre- 
hended John  Coke,  chiefjusticeof  Ireland,  who  had  been 
solicitor-general  at  the  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  Notwith- 
standing this>  parliament  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  him 
in  their  interest,  that  be  received  their  vote  of  thanks  on 
the  5th  of  Jan.  1659-60.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Before  those  cornmission- 
ers  declared  for  king  Charles,  they  insisted  apon  certain 
things  relatiuff  to  their  interest  as  membets  of  that  nation. 
On  the  6th  o^  September  1660,  sir  Charles  Coote,  on  ac-* 
eount  of  his  many  and  very  valuable  services  for  the  royal 
cause,  was  created  baron  and  viscount  Coote,  and  earl  of 
Montrath  in  the  Queen's  county*  .  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  but  be  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  marks  of  his  sovereign's  favour,  for  he  died  in 
December  1661,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  and  titles 
by  his  son  Charles,  the  second  earl.  Dr.  Leland  asserts  that 
Coote  and  bis  fether  had  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  ser- 
vice not  from  principle,^  hot  interest.  Dr.  Kippis,  how- 
ever, doubts  the  assertion,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Cootea 
were  zealous  presbyterians ;  and  therefore  be  thinks  it 
highly  probable  that  they  were  influenced,  at  least  in  part, 
by  th^ir  real  sentiments,  civil  and  religious,  and  especially 
by  their  aversion  from  popery. ' 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre),  a  descendant  of  the  preceding 
family,  was  the  son  of  Chtdley  Coote,  esq.  by  Jane,  sister 
of  George  lord  Carbery.  He  was  born  in  1726,  and» 
having  at  an  early  period  devoted  himself  to  arms,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  served  in  his  majesty's  troops  during 

* 

'  >  Bio^  Brit.— Clarke'f  Lives,  fol.  1684. 
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the  rebellion  in  1745.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1754 
the  regiment  under  colonel  Aldercon,  to  which  sir  Eyre 
Coote  belonged,  embarked  from  Ireland  to  the  East  Indies. 
In  January  1757^  sir  Eyre,  then  a  captain,  was  ordered  by 
admiral  Watson  to  take  possession  of  Calcutta,  sorrendered 
by  the  nabob,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  but  of 
which  he  was  almost  immediately  dispossessed  by  Colonri 
Clive,  who  claimed  to  be  the  superior  ofBeer.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  reduction  of  HougUey  and  of 
Chandenagore.  At  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in  June,  hesie* 
nalized  himself  so  much,  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  consideraUe 
share  of  the  honour  of  that  important  victory.  In  July, 
being  then  a  major,  he  was  detached  with  a  party  in  pur- 
suit of  monsieur  Law,  who  had  collected  together  the  dis- 
.persed  French ;  which  expedition,  though  it  did  Inoc  suc- 
ceed as  to  its  principal  object,  the  capture  of  Mr.  Law, 
was  yet  attended  with  advantages  both  to  the  company  and 
the  country  at  large.  In  the  same  year,  general  Lally 
threatening  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  msyor  Coote,  then 
become  a  colonel,  drew  together  what  forces  he  could,  and 
invested  Wandewash,  which  he  took  the  30th  of  November, 
in  three  days.  Knowing  the  advantage  of  this  place,  ge- 
neral Lally  attempted  to  retake  it,  ii^icb  brought  on  an 
engagement  the  22d  of  July  1760,  in  which  the  French 
troops  were  entirely  routed,  and,  with  their  general,  fled 
in  despair  to  Poodicherry. 

'The  siege  of  this  place  commenced  on  the  26th  bf  No* 
•vember,  and  was  carried  on  with  unremitted  diligence  until 
the  middle  of  January  1761,  when  the  English  forces  took 
possession  of  this  important  town  ;  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  1400  European  soldiers,  became  prisoners  of  wat;  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  military  forces,  and  grettt  riches,  were 
given  up  at  discretion  to  the  victors.  This  Was  the  final 
blow  to  the  French  power  in  India.  On  the  colonePs  re- 
turn to  England,  the  next  year,  he  was  presented  by  the 
eourt  of  directors  with  a  diamond-htlted  sword,  which  cost 
700/.  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  important  services 
he  had  done.  At  the  close  of  1769,  or  very  early  iii  1770, 
he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  East  India 
•Company^s  forces  in  India.  He  reached' Madras  in  1770, 
but  left  that  place  again  in  October  to  proceed  to  Bussorah^ 
^rom  whence  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  EurOfid  over- 
land»  The  reason  of  bis  quitting  Fprt  St  George  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  governor 
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there.  On  the  31st  of  August  1771  he  was  invested  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  in  March  1773  he  became  c<>* 
lonel  of  the  37th  regiment  of  foot,  which  being  stationed 
in  Scotland,  he  resided  at  Fort  George  there  ^&  governor. 
On  the  death  of  general  Clavering  in  the  East  Indies,  sir 
Eyre  Coote  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil at  Bengal,  and  commander  of  the  British  troops.  In 
1780,  Hyder  Ally  having  invaded  the  Carnatic,  general 
Coote  was  sent  with  money  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
from  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Coromaodel,  where  he  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army. 

About  July  1781  he  with  10,000  men,  Europeans  and 
natives,  defeated  Hyder's  army,  consisting  of  more  than 
.150,000,  near  Porto  Novo.  This  was  the  first  check  of 
moment  given  to  his  career  ;  and,  during  the  succeeding 
progress  of  the  war,  Hyder  was  repeatedly  defeated  by 
air  Eyre  Coote.  In  1783,  the  public  service  again  re* 
quiring  his  presence  in  the  Carnatic,  he,  though  in  a  dying 
state,  again  left  Calcutta  for  Madras,  in  order  to  re-assume 
.the  command  of  the  army  upon  that  coast.  He  arrived  at 
Madras  the  24th  April  1783,  and  died  two  days  after.  His 
corpse  was  sent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  Jetty  head 
2d  September  1784,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  at  Ply- ' 
mouth  undl  the  7th,  when  it  proceeded  to  West  Park,  the 
family-seat  in  Hampshire,  and  was  from  thence  removed 
on  the  14th  for  interment  in  the  parish-church  of  Rock* 
wood.  * 

COPERNICUS  (NieHOLAs),  an  eminent  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Prussia,  January  19,  1473.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  stranger,  but  from  what  part  of  Europe  is  un- 
known. He  settled  here  as  a  merchant,  and  the  archives 
of  the  city  prove  that  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  Thorn 
in  1462.  It  seems  clear  that  he  must  have  been  in  opulent 
circumstances,  and  of  consideration,  not  only  from  the 
liberal  education  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  son,  but 
from  the  rank  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Luca  Watzelrode, 
bishop  of  Ermeland,  a  prelate  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Polish  Prussia.  Nicholas  was 
instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home ;  and 
afterward  sent  to  Cracow»  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine :  thongh  his  genius  was  natu- 
rally turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  chiefly  studied,  and 

1  Gent  Mas;.    See  lodex;  and  vol.  LXXX.  p.  SO?. 
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pursued  tbrough  •itU  its  various  branches.  He  set  ont  for 
Iialy  at  twenty*three  years  of  age ;  stopping  at  Bologna, 
that  be  might  converse  with  the  celebrated  astronomer  of 
that  place,  Dominic  Maria,  whom  he  assisted  for  some 
time  in  maJcing  his  observations.  From  hence  he  passed  to 
.RomOy  where  he  was  presently  considered  as  not  inferior 
to  the  famous  Regiomontanns.  Here  he  soon  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, which  he  taught  there  for  a  long  time  with  the 
greatest  applause ;  and  here  also  he  made  %ome  astrono- 
mical observations  about  the  year  1500. 

Afterward,  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  began  to 
apply  his  fund  of  observations  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge, to  correcting  the  system  of  astronomy  which  then 
prevailed*     He  set  about  collecting  all  the  books  that  had 
been  written  by  philosophers  and  astronomers,  and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  hypotheses  they  had  invented  for  the 
solution  of  the  celestial  phaenomena ;  to  try  if  a  more  sym- 
metrical order  and  constitution  of  the  parts  of  the  world 
could  not  be  discovered,  and  a  more  just  and  exquisite 
.  harmony  in  its  motions  established,  than  what  the  astrono- 
mers of  those  times  so  easily  admitted.     But  of  all  their 
hypotheses,  none  pleased  him  so  well  as  the  Pythagorean, 
;  which  made  the  suri  to  be  the  centre  of  the  system,  and 
'  supposed  the  earth  to  move  both  round  the  sun,  and  also 
round  its  own  axis.     He  thought  he  discerned  much  beau- 
tiful order  and  proportion  in  this ;  and  that  all  the  embar- 
rassment and  perplexity,  from  epicycles  and  excentrics, 
,wtMch  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypotheses,  would  here  be 
entirely  removed. 

This  system  he  began,  to  consider,  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.     He  carefully ' 
.  contempla^d  the  phenomena ;  made  mathematical  calcu- 
<  lations ;   examined  the.  observations  of  the  ancients,  and 
made  new  ones  of  his.  own ;-  till,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  chiefly  spent  in  this  manner,:  he  brought  his  scheme 
•to  perfection,  establishing  that  system  of  the  world  which 
.goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  universally  received  by  all 
.philosophers.     It  had,  indeed,  been  maintained  by  many 
of  the  ancients ;  particularly  Ecphantus,  Seleucus,  Aristar- 
chtts,  Philolaus,.  Cleaathes  Samius,   Nicetas,   Heraclides 
PontiQus,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras ;  from  the  last  of  whom 
it  was  anciently  called  the  Pythagoric,  or  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem.    It  was  also  held  by.  Archimedes,  in  his  book  of  the 
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nttmb«r  of  the  grsuns  of  sand ;  'but  after  him  it  became  neg-^ 
lecled,  and  even  forgotten,  for  many  ages^  till  Copemi- 
€10  nevived  it ;  from  whom  it  took  the  new  name  of  the 
Copetnican  system. 

.This  system,  however,  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a 
most  dangerous  heresy,  and  his  work  had  long  been  finished 
.and  perfected,  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
•it  to  the  world,  although  strongly  urged  to  it  by  his  friends^ 
At  kngth,  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  it  was  printed,  and 
.he  had  but  just  received  a  perfect  copy,  when  he  died  the 
24'th  of  May  1543,.  at  70  years  of  age ;  by  which  it  is  pro-^ 
bable  he  was  happily  relieved  from  the  violent  fanatical 
persecutions  which  were  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  publi- 
cation of  hi?  astronomical  opinions ;  and  which  indeed  was 
afterward  the  fate  of  Galileo,  for  adopting  and  defending 
-them.  The  system  of  Copernicus,  says  a  late  learned 
writer,  was  not  received,  on  its  appearance,  with  any  de- 
gree of  that  approbation  which  it  deserved,  and  which  it 
now  uriiversally  obtains.  Its  cold  reception,  indeed,  fully 
justified  the  hesitation  and  tardiness  of  the  author  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  world.  It  gave  such  a  violent  contradic- 
tion both  to  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  age,  and 
.the  immediate  evidence  of  sense,  that  all  its  advantages 
were  undervalued,  and  proved  insufficient  to  procure  to  it 
general  credit.  The  conception  of  Copernicus  which  re- 
presented the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  sun  to  be 
so  immense,  that  in  comparison  with  it  the  whole  diameter 
.of  the  terrestrial' orbit  shrunk  into  an  imperceptible  point, 
was  too  great  to  be  adopted  suddenly  by  men  accustomed 
to  refer  all  maa;nitudes  to  the  earth,  and  to  consider  the 
earth  as  the  principal  object  in  the  universe^  Instead  of 
being  reckoned  an  answer  to  the  objection  against  the  an- 
nual revolution  of  the  earth,  that  her  axis  was  not  found 
directed  to  difierent  stars,  it  was  rather  considered  as  the 
subterfuge  of  one  who  had  invented,  and  therefore  tried  to 
vindicate  an  absurdity ;,  and  when,  in  answer  to  another 
equally  powerful  objection,  that  no  varieties  of  phase  were 
seen,  in  the  planets,. especially  in  Venus  and- Mercury,  Co- 
pernicus could  only  express  his  hopes  that  such  varieties 
would  be  discovered  iu  future  times,  his  reply,  though  it 
liow  raises  admiration,  could  not  in  his  own  times  make 
the  least  impression  on  those  who  opposed  his  system. 

The  above  work  of  Copernicus,  first  printed  at  Norim- 
berg  in  f9lio,  1543,  and  of  which  there  have  been  other 
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editions  since,  is  entitled  ^' De  revolutionibus  OTbium  cc^-* 
lestium/'  being  a  large  body  of  astronomy,  in  six  booksL 
When  Rbeticus,  the  disciple  of  our  author,  returned  out  of 
Prussia,  he  brought  with  him  a  tract  of  Copernicus  on 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  which  he  had  printed  at 
Norimberg,  and  which  contained  a  table  of  sines.  It  was 
afterward  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Revo- 
lutions. An  edition  of  our  author's  great  work  was  also 
published  in  4to,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1617^  under  the  title 
of  '^  Astronomia  instaurata,"  illustrated  with  notes  by  Ni- 
colas Muler  of  Groningen. 

It  has  not  yet  been  noticed  that  Copernicus  was  in  th« 
church,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  his 
function  with  care,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  concerned 
himself  with  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  "^reformation. 
He  was  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  his  maternal  uncle  for 
his  ecclesiastical  promotions ;  being  made  a  prebendary  of 
the  church  of  St.  John  at  Thorn,  and  a  canon  of  the  church 
of  Frawenberg  in  the  diocese  of  Ermeland. 

A  late  traveller  observes,  as  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
so  sublime  a  discovery  as  Copernicus  produced,  should 
have  originated  in  a  part  of  Europe  the  most  obscure,  and 
hardly  civilized,  while  it  escaped  the  finer  genius  of  Italy 
and  of  France.  He  also  informs  us,  that  at  Thorn,  though 
a  part  of  the  building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  cham- 
ber is  still  religiously  preserved  in  which  Copernicus  was 
born.  His  remains  are  buried  under  a  fiat  stone,  in  one 
of  the  side  ailes  of  the  most  ancient  church  of  Thoni* 
Above  is  erected  a  small  monument,  on  which  is  painted  a 
.half-length  portrait  of  him.  The  face  is  that  of  a  man  de-» 
clined  in  years,  pale  and  thin ;  but  there  is,  in  the  express 
sion  .of  the  countenance,  something  which  pleases,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  intelligence.  His  hair  and  eyes  are 
black,  his  handa  joined  in  prayer,  and  he  is  habited  in  the 
dress  of  a  priest :  before  him  is  a  crucifix,  at  his  foot  a 
skul),  and  behind  appear  a  globe  and  compass^  When 
expiring  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  himself,  as  long  and 
uniform  tradition  reports,  in  the  following  Latin  versei^ 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  monument :  . 

•  *  • 

'^  Non  parem  Paulo  gratiam  requiro^ 

Veniam  P^tri  neque  posco  j  sed  quam  ' 

In  crucis  ligno  dedenkt  latroni, 
S^ulusoro.** 

Vol.  X.  .    R  •        :    * 
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Tb«s6  demonstrate,  that  when  near  hi§  dlissolution,  all 
eares  or  inquiries,  except  those  of  a  religious  nature,  had 
ceased  to  affect  or  agitate  him.  ^ 

COQUCS  (Go]^ZALO),  an  esteemed  painter  of  portraits  and 

conversations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1 6 1 8,  and  was  a  disciple 

I  of  the  old  David  Ryckaert,  under  whose  direction  he  applied 

^  himself  diligently  to  cultivate  those  promising  talents  which 

he  posstessed,  not  only  by  practising  the  best  rules  admi- 
fiister^d  to  him  by  his  instructor,  but  also  by  studying  na» 
ture  with  singular  attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Vandyck ;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artist  a^ 
iits  model,  had  the  happiness  of  so  far  succeeding,  that 
tiext  to  him  he  t^as  esteemed  equal  to'  any  othet  painter  of 
{hs  time.  In  the  school  of  Ryckaert^  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  p^int  conversations,  and  he  frequently  composed 
subjects  of  fancy,  Hke  T^niers,  Ostade,  and  his  master ; 
and  by  that  habit  he  introduced  a  very  agreeable  style  of 
portrait-painting  in  d  kind  of  historical  conversations,  which 
seemed  much  more  acceptable  to  persons  of  taste  than  tbd 
general  manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  procured  him 
igreat  ireputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  composed  se- 
veral fine  pictures  for  Charles  I.  and  likewise  several  for 
the  archduke  Leopold  and. the  prince  of  Orange;  which 
latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  presented  Coques  with 
ft  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold  medal,  on  which  the  bust  of 
that  prince  was  impr^seo.  He  died  in  1684.  He  had  an 
'ett^ellent  pencil ;  his  portraits  were  weH  designed,  with 
easy  Natural  attititdes  ;  he  disposed  the  figures  in  his  com- 
^6^ition  80  as  to  avoid  confusion  and  embarrassment ;  he 
gttre  'kti  extraordinary  clearness  of  colour  to  his  heads  and 
hands  ;  add  hi?  touch  was  free,  firm,  and  braad — ^a  circum^^^ 
stance  Very  uncommon  in  works  of  a  small  size.  * 

CORAM  (Capt.  Thomas),  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
was  borh  about  1668,  bred  to  the  ^ea,  and  spent  the  first 
^ait  of  his  life  as  master  of  a  yessel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Whil^  he  residied  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  is  the 
common  residence  of  sea-faring  people,  bnsihess  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  tetufn  late ; 
when  he  had  frequent  occasions  of  seeing  young  chiidreA 

1  Moreri.^Martio't  Biog.  PhikM.— Hotton's  Dict^Wnontl's  Memein  of 
Um  Cooiti  of  Berlin,  dce.^— Small's  Aocount  of  Kvpler'i  DiscoTOiries,  Svo,  ISOS;^ 
—Lord  BBchan'i  CorrefpoddoDoe  with  Bernonille,   and  a  jtortrait,  io  GcnU, 
*  Mag.  Vol.  LXVIL-^Gassendi  Opera,  toI.  V.  where  ia  hia  life. 
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exposedy  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents. 
This  excited  his  compassion  so  far^  that  he  projected  the 
Foundling  Hospital;  in  which  humane  design  he  laboured 
seventeen  years,  and  at  last,  by  his  sole  application,  ob- 
tained the  royal  charter  for  it  He  was  highly  instrumental 
in  promoting  another  good  design,  viz.  the  procuring  a 
bounty  upon  naval  stores  imported  from  the  colonies ;  and 
was  eminently  concerned  in  setting  on  foot  the  colonies  of 
Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia.  His  last  charitable  design,  in 
which  he  lived  to  make  some  progress,  but  not  to  complete, 
was  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  Indiaus  in  North  America 
more  closely  to  the  British  interest,  by  an  establishment  for 
the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Indeed  he  spent  a  great 
)>art  of  his  life  in  serving  the  public,  and  with  so  total  a 
disregard  to  his  private  interest,  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it  he  was  himself  supported  by  the  voluntary  8ub«« 
scriptions  of  public-spirited  persons;  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  that  truly  amiable  and  benevolent  prince  Frederic, 
late  prince  of  Wales.  When  Dr.  Brocklesby  applied  to 
the  good  old  man,  to  know  whether  his  setting  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  his  benefit  would  not  offend  him,  he  re.- 
ceived  this  noble  answer ;  ^*  I  have  not  wasted  the  little 
wealth,  of  which  I  was  formerly  possessed,  in  self-indul- 
gence or  vain  expences,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that,  in  this  my  old  age,  I  am  poor.'* 

This  singular  and  memorable  man  died  at  his  lodgings 
tiear  Leicester-square,  March  29,  1751,  in  his  84th  year; 
and  was  interred,  pursuant  to  his  desire,  in  the  vault  under 
the  chapel  of  the  Foundling-hospital,  where  an  ample  in- 
scription perpetuates  his  memory,  as  Hogarth's  portrait 
has  preserved  his  honest  countenance! 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  for  several  years  after  its  .in- 
stitution, was  an  eminently  popular  objects  numbers  of 
affluent  persons  were  ardent  to  encourage  it,  and  the  bene- 
factions to  the  hospital  flowed  in,  in  a  very  great  abun- 
dance. It  was  at  length  taken  under  the  direction  of  par* 
liament,  and,  from  1756  to  1759,  annual  and  liberal  grants 
Were  made  for  its  support ;  in  consequence  of  which  chil- 
dren were  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  This 
tircumstance,  after  some  time,  excited  a  general  alani|« 
It  was  suggested,  that  the  children,  being  cut  qS  from  all 
intercourse  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  wo^ld,  when 
^®y  grew  up,  be  aliens  in  their  native  laud,  without  any 
visible  obligations,  and  consequently  without  affections. 
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It  was  farther  suggested,  that  thley  might  look  upon  them- 
selves as  a  kind  of  independent  beings  in  society;  and 
that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  increase  as  they  had 
lately  done,  no  one  could  tell  what  harm  might  ensue  to 
the  state,  when  there  were  such  numbers  who  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  connected  with  the  body  politic.  Nay,  it 
was  asked)  whether  they  might  not,  in  time,  rise  like  the 
slaves  of  Rome,  and  throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion? 
Sentiments  of  this  nature  were  first  thrown  out  to  the  world 
by  a  Mr.  Massie,  a  political  writer  of  that  period.  In  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  Cha- 
rity-houses for  exposed  or  deserted  women  and  girls,  and 
for  penitent  prostitutes,'*  and  which  was  printed  in  1758, 
he  introduced  some  observations  concerning  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  shewing  the  ill  consequences  of  its  receiving 
public  support.  Afterwards,  in  1759,  he  made  a  second 
attack  upon  the  Hospital,  in  a  tract  written  solely  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  tract,  the  good  man^s  zeal  upon  the  sub- 
ject led  him  to  several  extravagancies  and  absurdities :  but 
his  general  principles,  concerning  the  evil  that  might 
arise  from  bringing  up  large  multitudes  of  people  who 
Were  not  bound  to  society  by  the  common  ties  of  private 
and  domestic  affection,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  The  indiscriminate  admission  of  infants  into 
the  Hospital  was  put  a  stop  to ;  parliamentary  support  was 
withdrawn ;  and  the  institution  was  left  to  be  maintained, 
as  it  now  is  very  handsomely,  by  the  generosity  of  indi- 
viduals. ' 

CORAS  (John  de),  in  Latin  Corasius,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse,  or  rather  at  Realmont,  1513.  He  taught  law  at 
Anger,  Orleans,  Paris,  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  Toulouse,  with 
universal  applause,  and  was  afterwards  counsellor  to  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  chancellor  of  Navarre;  but, 
turning  protestant,  was  driven  from  Toulouse,  1562,  and, 
with  difficulty,  restored  by  the  patronage  of  chancellor  de 
THospital,  his  friend.  This  return,  however,  proved  un- 
fortunate; for  be  was  murdered  in  that  city,  1573,  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  known  there.  He 
left  only  a  daughter.  Coras  vfrote  some  excellent  works 
in  Latin  and  French,  the  principal  of  which  were  printed, 
1556  and  1558,  2  vols.  fpL  His  <*  Miscellaneorum  Juris 
Civilis  libri  tres/'  is   particularly  valued.     His  life  was 
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written  by  a  descendant, -James  Coras,  also  a  protestanl, 
and  published  in  1673,  4to.' 

CORBET  (John),  a  noDconformist  divine  of  conside* 
rable  note,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  at  Gloucester,  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1620,  and  after  being  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar school  there,  became  a  batler  of  Magdalen  hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1636,  and  in  1639  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts. 
After  taking  orders,  be  preached  at  Gloucester,  where  be 
resided  during  the  siege,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count. He  then  removed  to  Chichester,  and  afterwards 
became  rector  of  Bramshot,  in  Hampshire,  from  which  he 
was  ejected  in  1662.  He  lived  privately  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  until  king  Charles  II.'s  indulgence,  when 
a  part  of  his  congregation  invited  him  to  Chichester,  where 
he  preached  among  them,  and  had  a  conference  with  bishop 
Gunning  on  the  topics  which  occasioned  his  non-confor- 
mity ;  but  Corbet  was  too  closely  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples .  which  prevailed  during  the  usurpation  to  yield  in 
any  point  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  He  died  Dec. 
26,  U680.  Baxter,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  gives 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  learning,  piety,  and  humility. 
He  wrote  many  practical  tracts,  one  of  which,  entitled 
'*  Self-employment  in  secret,"  was  some  years  ago  re- 
printed by  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  rector  of  Stock  cam 
Ramsden,  in  Essex.  Corbet^s  most  curious  work  is  his 
**  Historical  relation  of  the  Military  Government  of  Glou- 
cester, from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  tathe  removal 
of  col.  Massie  to  the  command  of  the  western  forces,"  1645, 
4to.  The  state  of  religious  parties .  is  well  illustrated  in 
another  work  entitled  *^  The  Interest  of  England  in  the 
matter  of  Religion,"  1661,  8vo.  Corbet  had  also  a  con- 
siderable share  in  compiling  the  first  volume  of  Rushworth*s 
**  Historical  Collections."  * 

CORBET  (Richard),  an  English  prelate,  but  better 
known  and  perhaps  more  respected  as  a  poet,  was  the  son 
of  Vincent  Corbet,  and  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  in 
1582.  His  father,  who  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  one  of  his  son's .  poems  with  filial  ardour.  For 
some  reason  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pointer,  or,  perhaps, 
relinquished  that  for  Corbet,  which  seems  more  probable  : 
bis  usual  residence  was  at  Whittou  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
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dlesexi  where  he  was  noted  fpr  his  skill  in  horticultnre^ 
and  amassed  considerable  property  in  houses  and  land, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  at  his  death  in  1619.  Our 
poet  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  Lent- 
term,  1 597-8,  entered  in  Broadgate  hall  (afterwards  Pem- 
broke college),  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became 
noted  among  men  of  wit  and  vivacity.  In  1605  he  took 
his  master's  degree,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  In 
1612  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  St.  Mary^s  church, 
Oxibrd,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales;  and  the 
A>llowing  year,  another  on  the  interment  of  that  eminent 
benefactor  to  learning,  sir  Thomas  Bodley.  In  1618  he 
look  a  journey  to  France,  from  which  he  wrote  the  epistle 
to  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury.  His  *'  Journey  to  France,**  one 
of  his  most  humorous  poems,  is  remarkable  for  giving  some 
trmh  of  the  French  character  that  are  visible  in  the  present 
day.  King  James,  who  showed  no  Weakness  in  the  choice 
of  his  literary  favourites,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  and  in  1 627  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  dean 
ef  Chrbt  Ohurch.  At  this  time  he  was  doctor  in  divinity, 
vicar  of  Cassington  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
prebendary  of  Bedminster  Secunda  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1629,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 
df  Oxford,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1632  was  translated  to 
diat  of  Norwich,  ile  married,  probably,  before  this  time, 
Alice,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hutton,  vicar  of 
Flower,  or  Flore,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  had  been  his 
eontemporary  at  the  university,  and  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  riesnewed  his  acquaintance  during  his  Iter  Boreale, 
By  this  wife  he  had  a  son,  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Vincent,  to  whom  he  addresses  some  lines  of  parental  ad- 
vice and  good  wishes.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  little  can  be 
iiow  reeov^red.  He  died  July  28,  1635,  and  was  buried 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  of  the  catbedtnal  church  ot 
Norwich.  Besides  his  son  Vincent,  he  had  a  daughter 
aamed  AUce.  They  were  both  living  in  1642,  when  their 
grandmother,  Anne  Hutton,  made  her  will,  and  the  son  ad- 
ministered to  it  in  1648,  but  no  memorial  can  be  found  o^ 
Ibeir  future  history.  It  would  appear  that  his  wife  died  be- 
fore him,  as  in  his  will  he  committed  his  children  to  the 
care  of  their  grandmother. 

His  niost  accurate  biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  to  whoni 
this  sketch  is  greatly  indebted,  has  collected  many  partis 
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culars  ilhi^tr^tiva  of  bis  cbaracteri  which  are^  upon  tb/^ 
whole,  favourable.  Living  in  turbulent  times,  when  tb<^ 
"cburcb  was  assailec)  from  every  quarter,  be  condactjed  faitn^ 
self  with  great  Bioderatiou  towards  the  recusants,  or  purir 
taps ;  and  although  he  could  not  disobey,  yet  contrived  ^ 
soften  by  a  gracious  pleasantry  pf  manner,  the  harsher 
prders  received  from  t))e  i^etropolit^n  Laud.  In  his  prift« 
ciptes  be  inclined  to  tbe  Ara^inianism  of  Laud,  in  oppoM« 
tion  to  the  Calvinism  of  his  predeces^r,  archbishop  Abbots 
and  it  is  evident  from  bis  poeoM,  enteirt^ined  a  hearty  eoBr 
tempt  for  the  puritans,  who,  however,  could  notrepro^dl| 
him  for  persecution.  As  he  published  no  ttieological  workf 
we  are  uuabje  to  judge  of  his  talents  in  his  proper  profesr 
sioQ,  but  his  munificence  ao'  matters  which  regarded  tbe 
church  has  been  justly  extolled.  When  St.  Pau^s  cathe* 
dral  stood  in  need  of  repairs,  be  not  only  contributed  four 
hundred  pounds  from  his  own  purse,  but  dispersed  ao 
epistle  to  the  clergy  of  bis  diocese,  soliciting  tb^ir  as* 
distance.  This  epistle,  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  publis^edf 
is  highly  characteristic  of  his  propensity  to  bu^iour,  94 
well  as  of  tbe  quaint  and  quibbUng  style  of  his  age. 

Wood  has  insinuated  that  he  was  unworthy  to  be  made 
a  bishop,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  often  betrayed  a  care* 
lessness  and  indifference  to  the  dignity  of  his  public  cha- 
racter. Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof,  if  credit  1^  due 
to  Aubrey^s  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  museum^  from  whicfc 
Mr.  {leadley  has  made  a  curious  extract. 

Fuller  says  of  him  that  he  was  ^'  of  a  courtepuS  «cour^e, 
and  no  destructive  nature  to  any  who  ofFendeijl  hiin,  count- 
ing  himself  plentifully  repaired  with  a  jest  upon  him.*' 

His  poems,  after  passing  through  tbree  editions,  vf^ere 
jately  very  carefully  revised  and  published  by  Mr.  Giicbris^ 
«with.  the  addition  of  an  excellent  life,  note5>  and  iUus- 
iratioQs.  As  a  poet,  it  will  not  be  found  that  Corbet  stands 
eminently  distinguished.  His  thoughts,  however,  are  ofr 
.ten  striking  and  original,  although  delivered  in  the  un* 
couth  language  of  bis  times,  and  seldom  indebted  to  eogr 
r^tness  of  versification.  His  faults  are  in  general  thos^ 
of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  if  he  fills  no  conspicuous 
place  in  poetical  history,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot  thai  he 
wrote  for  the  amusement  of  the  UK>ment,  and  made  n^ 
pretensions  to  the  veneration  of  posterity.  His  principal 
objects  were  gaiety  and  merriment  at  the  expence  of  the 
more  glaring  follies  of  his  day ;  of  his  serious  efforts  it 
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may  be'jti^tly  said  that  his  feeling  was  without  affectation, 
and  his  panegyric  without  servihcy.  ^ 

CORBINELLI  (James),  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family  at 
Florence.     He  went  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis ;  and  that  queen,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  allied,  placed  him  with  her  son,  the  duke  of  An« 
jou,  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  good  counsellor.     Cor-* 
bineili  paid  his  court  without  servility,  and  was  compared 
to  those  ancient  Romans  who  were  full  of  integrity,  and 
incapable  of  baseness.     Chancellor  de  l*H6spital   had  a 
high  esteem  for  him.     He  was  a  professed  friend  and  pa* 
tron  of  the  learned,  and  frequently  printed  their  works  at 
bis  own  expence,  adding  notes  to  them,  as  he  did  to  Fnu 
Paolo  del  Rosso's  poem,  entitled  ^^  La  Fisica,'*  Paris,  1578, 
8vo;  and  to  Dante,  "  De  Vulgari  Eloqaentia,'*  1577,  8vo. 
Corbinelli  was  also  a  man  of  great  courage  and  resolution, 
address  and  intrigue.     He  wrote  down  every  thing  which 
he  heard,  while  Henry  IV.  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
carried  the  paper  to  him  openly,  as  if  it  had  contained  only 
common  affairs,  or  causes.     His  easy  and  confident  ap^ 
ipearance  deceived  the  guards 'who  were  placed   at   the 
gates ;  and,  as  he  seemed  to  trust  every  body,  no  body 
mistrusted  him.     Raphael  Corbinelli,  his  son,  was  secre- 
tary to  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  father  of  M.  Corbi* 
nelli,  who  died  at  Paris,  June   19,   1716.     This  last  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  beaux  esprits  of  France  ;  and 
a  man  of  strict  honour  and  integrity,  who  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  best  companies.     A  report  prevailing  that  at 
one  of  those  social  suppers  which  were  given  by  the  princes 
and  princesses,  who  were  Mad.  de  Maintenon's  enemies, 
all  the  other  party  had  been  laknpooued,  it  was  thought 
that  some  particulars  might  be  known  from  Corbinelli,  who 
was  present.     M.  d^Argenson,  lieutenant  of  the  police, 
accordingly  visited  the  gouty  epicurean,  and  asked  him* 
^*  where  he  supped  such  a  day  ?'*  **  I  think  I  do  not  re- 
member,"   replied  Corbinelli,  yawning.     "  Are  you  not 
acquainted  with  such  and 'such   princes?"    ^^  I   forget.'* 
^<  Have  you  not  supped  with  them  ?*'  ^^  I  remember  nothing 
of  it.^*  ^^  But  I  think  such  a  man  as  you  ought  to  remember 
things  of  this  kind.*'     ^'  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
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Sttch  a  man  as  you,  I  am  not  such  a  man  as  myielf.**     He 

left  ^'  Les  anciens  Historiens  Latins  r^duits  en  Maximes/* 

with  a  preface,  which  was  attributed  to  P.  Bouhours,  printed 

1694,  12mo;  ^^  Hist,  geneaiogique  de  la  Maison  de  Gon* 

[  di/*  Paris,  1705,  2  vols.  4to,  and  other  works.  ^ 

!  CORDARA  (Julius  Cjesar),  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit, 

\  was  bom  in  Alexandria  de  la  Paglia  in  1704,     He  was  the 

[  second  son  of  the  count  of  Calamandrana,  descended  from 

I  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  originally  from  Nice.     He 

was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome,  and  in  1713 
entered  the  society,  where  his  progress  in  learning  was  so 
rapid  that  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  Viterbo,  and  then  gradually 
preferred  to  those  of  Fermo  and  Ancona,  and  lastly  to  that 
of  Rome.  Although  regularly  instituted  in  universal  li- 
terature, he  evinced  a  peculiar  predilection  for  oratory, 
poetry,  and  history.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  first 
appeared  before  the  public  in  an  elegant  discourse  on  the 
political  and  literary  merit  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
college,  pope  Gregory  XIII.  which  was  soon  followed  by 
ian  equally  elegant  Latin  satire,  *^  In  fatuos  numerorum 
divinatores,  vulgo  Caballistas."  This  procured  him  ad- 
mission into  the  academy  of  the  Arcadia,  by  the  name  of 
Panemo  Cisseo,  under  which  he  afterwards  published  se- 
veral of  his  poetical  works* 

His  talents  for  dramatic  poetry  became  known  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  by  an  allegoric  drama,  entitled 
'^  The  death  of  Nice,^*  in  honour  of  the  princess  Clemen- 
tina, queen  of  the  titular  James  III.  who  died  in  1735.  By 
this  he  highly  ingratiated  himself  with  the  abdicated  royal 
family  established  at  Rome,  and  his  production  was  also 
much  admired  by  the  public,  and  went  through  several 
editions.  In  his  riper  years,  however,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  performances  of  higher  importance,  particularly 
in  1737,  by  bis  excellent  satires  on  the  literary  spirit  of 
the  age  published  under  the  name  of  L.  Sectanus,  *^  L. 
Sectani  Q.  Fil.  de  tota  Grseculorum  hujus  letatis  littera- 
tura."  The  object  of  this  was  to  satirize  a  class  of  half- 
«  learned  men  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,  who,  with  an 
insolent  and  dogmatic  spirit,  and  with  the  most  assuming 
and  disgusting  manners,  thought  themselves  authorized  to 
4^Qpdemn  the  existing  literary  institutions,  the  classiiicatioQ 
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^  sciencefti  the  mechods  of  teaching,  and  even  the  prm^ 
ciples  of  ta&te.  This  werh  went  rapidly  throvgh  seven 
ediCioos. 

'    Ir  1740,  the  place  being  vacant,  the  aM>£  Cordara  waa 
appointed  historiographer  of  hit  older;  and  in  1750  pub-» 
Kshed,  in  elegant  Latin,  2  vols.  foK  **  Historia  Secietatia 
Jesn,  Pars  VI.  complectena  res  gestas  aub  Matio  Vitei^ 
leaea'*    Two  years  after,  this  was  followed  by  anoiha- 
work  of  less   bulk,  but  perhaps  more  curioiia,  entitled 
^  Garoli  Odoardi  Stuartii,  Wallie  principis,  ezpedttie  ill 
Scotktoiy  Libris  IV.  comprehensa.'*    This  was  thought  by 
Ilia  friends  to  be  his  master^piece,  but  as  it  has  not  been, 
as  far  as  we  know,  imported  into  England,  we  can  give  no 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.     In  1770  Cordara  pobliahed  ^  The 
History  of  t)ie  Germanic  and  Hungarian  College  at  Rome,'* 
«  work  whi(4i,  though  local,  may  contribute  to  die  gene- 
ral rnrass  of  literary  history.   On  the  dissolution  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  imprisoiied  and  ether- 
wise  harshly  treated,  be  retired  in  1772  from  Rome  to 
Turin,  and  notwithstanding  bii^  advanced  age  aad  change 
of  life,  resumed  his  juvenile  pursuits  in  poetry  and  belles 
lettres.     He  composed  a  drama,  ^*  The  Deliveimnce  of  Be- 
tvlia  ;'^  a  burlesque  poem,  **  The  Foundation  of  Nice,*^ 
account^  one  the  best  of  the  kind ;  his  ^^  Essay  on  Mili- 
tary Eclogues,**  and  in    1783,  an  eulogy  on  Metastasio, 
none  of  which  betrayed  any  decay  in  bis  powers.    To*^ 
wards  the  close  of  his  life  be  resided  at  Alexandria,  his 
native  place,  in  a  secular  college,  where  he  died  in  1790« 
His  etoge  was  written  by  his  countryman,  tbe  marquis 
Charles  Guasco.  • 

CORDEMOI  (Gerard  D£),  a  French  historian,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  of  a  noble  family,  originally  of  Ativergne, 
and  having  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  which  he 
quitted  for  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  Bossuet,  who 
was  no  less  an  admirer  of  that  plulosopher,  procured  ^im 
the  appointment  of  reader  to  ^e  davpbin,  which  office  he 
iilled  with  success  and  zeal,  and  died  the  Sth  of  Octoiber 
1684,  member  of  the  French  academy,  at  an  advanced  age. 
•We  are  indebted  to  his  pen  for,  1.  **  The  general  History  of 
France  during  the  two  first  races  of  its  kings,"  1665,  2  vols. 
fol.  a  work  which  the  French  critics  do  not  appreciate  s6> 
justly  as  it  deserves.     2.  Divers  tracts  ift  metaphysics,  his*^ 
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tory,  politics,  and  moral  philosophy,  reprinted  in  1704,  4td^ 
under  the  title  of  <<CEuvres  de  feu  M.  de  Cordemoi.'* 
They  contain  useful  investigations,  judicious  Ihoughts, 
and  sensible  reflections  on  the  method  of  writing  history* 
He  had  adopted  in  philosophy,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
sentiments  of  Descartes,  but  without  servility ;  he  event 
sometimes  differs  from  them.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life^ 
he  was  assisted  in  his  literary  labours  by  his  son  Lewis,  who 
was  bom  ii^  1651,  and  who  became  successively  a  licentiate 
of  Sorbonne,  and  an  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  chiefly  on  theologrical  sub** 
jects ;  and  was  considered  among  the  catholics  as  an  able 
advocate  of  their  cause  against  the  attacks  of  the  defenders 
of  protestantism.  He  was,  however,  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  his  father  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ^^  General  History 
of  France;"  and,  it  is  believed,  wrote  the  whole  of  that 
part  which  extends  from  about  the  conclusion  of  the  reiga 
iof  Lewis  V.  to  the  end  of  the  work.  By  order  of  Lewis 
XIV.  he  continued  that  history  from  the  time  of  Hugh 
Capet  untH  the  year  1660,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish* 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  in  the  year  1722.^ 

CORDERIUS.     See  CORDIER. 

CORDES,  or  CORDERUS  (Balthasar),  a  learned  edi- 
tor,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1592,  belonged  to  the  society 
of  Jesuits  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  doctor  of  theo-. 
logy  at  Vienna,  where  he  attained  a  considerable  share  of 
/Celebrity,  as  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  was  a.man  of 
great  learning,  particularly  in  Greek  literature.  He  died 
at  Rome  June  24,  1650.  His  principal  works,  as  editor 
and  author,  were  ^  S.  Dionysii  Areopagitss  Opera  omnia^ 
Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis,  &c."  1634,  in  2  torn.  fol. ;  ^  Ex- 
positiones  Patrum  Grsecorum  in  Psalmos,'*  1643,  in  3  tom* 
fel. ;  '^S.'Cyrilli  Horoilise  in  Jeremiam,^*  1648, 8vo,  &q.  Slc* 

CORDES,  or  CORDERIUS  (John),  was  bora  at  Li* 
moges  in  1570,  and  at  an  early  age  discovered  a  consi* 
derable  turn  for  literary  pursuits,  but  the  death  of  hia 
hther  restricted  him  to  trade  unJal  he  was  about  thirty  years 
»f  age,  when  a  change  of  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
indulge  his  original  propensity.  He  entered  into  the  so« 
ctety  of  Jesuits  at  Avignon ;  but  a  series  of  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  quit  their  seminary,  and  to  pursue  hia 
studies  privately.     He  afterwards  became  a  canou  of  his 
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native  place,  aiid  a  collector  of  rare  and  valuable  boolu* 
He  was  himself  an  author  and  editor  of  considerable  repu- 
tation; and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1642,  hia 
library  was .  purchased  by  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  was 
editor  of  the  works  of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims ; 
^nd  of  the  works  of  George  Cassander.  He  translated 
father  Paul's  *^  History  of  the  Differences  between  Pope 
Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice  ;''  and  likewise  Ca* 
millo  Portions  *^  History  of  the  Troubles  in  the  kingdom  of 
^Naples,  under  Ferdinand  I."  * 

CORUIER  (Matuu&in),  in  Latin  Corderius,  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  an  eminent  teacher.  He 
understood  the  Latin  tongue' critically,  was  a-  man  of  vir- 
tue, and  performed  his  functions  with  the  utmost  diligence^ 
mixing  moral  with  literary  instruction.  He  spent  his  long 
life  in  teaching  children  at  Paris,  Nevers,  Bordeaux,  Ge* 
n^va,  Neufcliastel,  Lausanne,  and  lastly  again  at  Geneva, 
where  he  died  September  the  8tb,  L564,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  having  continued  his  labours  until  three  or 
four  days  before  his  death.  He  studied  divinity  for  some 
time.at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  about  t^ieyear  1 523, 
after  he  had  taught  a  form  in  the  same  college ;  but  he  left 
off  that  study  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  his  former  func- 
tions of  a  grammariau.  He  had  taught  at  Nevers  in  1534, 
1535,  and  1536.  Calvin,  who  had  been  his  scholar  at 
Paris  in  the  college  de  la  Marche,  dedicated  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Thessaionians  to  him.  It  is 
not  exactly  known  of  what  province  Mathurin  Cordier  was; 
some  say  he  was  born  in  Normandy ;  others  pretend  he 
was  born  in  the  earldom  of  Perche.  He  published  several 
books  for  the  use  of  schools,  among  which  were,  1.  '^  Epis« 
tres  Chrestieunes,**  Lyons,  1557,  16to.  2.  ^^  Sentences 
extraictes  de  la  Saincte  Escriture  pour  Tinstruction  des 
£nfaus,''  Latin  and  French,  1551.  3.  ^' Cantiques  spiri- 
tuels  en  nombre  26/'  1560.  4.  "  Le  Miroir  de  la  Jeunesse, 
pour  la  former  a  bonnes  mcsurs,  et  civilite  de  la  vie,*'  Paris, 
16tOv  5.  *^  L' Interpretation  et  construction  en  Francois 
des  distiques  Latins,  qu'on  attribue  a  Caton,''  Lyons,  8vo^ 
and  since,  perhaps,  above  an  hundred  times.  His  ^^  Col- 
loquia''  have  long  been  used  in  schools,  and  have  been 
printed,  says  Bayle,  a  thousand  times. ' 
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CORDUS  (EuRicius),  called  by  Melchior  Adam, 
Henry  Urban^  a  physician  and' poet,  was  a  native  of  Sim- 
mershuys  in  Hesse.  To  assist  himself  in  the  prosecution  of 
-bis  stadiesy  he  undertook  the  business  of  private  tutor,  and 
while  thus  employed,  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Erasmus,  but  his  openness  of  character  is  said  t6 
have  procured  him  enemies  among  men  oF  less  liberal 
minds.  In  1 52 1  he  went  to  It^Lly,  where  he  attached  him« 
self  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  study  of  botany ;  collect* 
ing  and  examining  a  number  of  rare  plants,  and  diligently 
comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  of  them  left  by 
Dioscorides.  At  Ferrara  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  which  be  afterwards  taught  at  Erfurt  and  Mar- 
purg.  In  1535  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1538.  He  was  author  oT  several,  and 
some  very  valuable,  works.  His  **  Treatise  on  the  English 
Sweating  Sickness"*  was  published  at  Fribourg,  in  152% 
4to ;  and  in  1532,  he  gave  a  Latin  version  of  the  Theriacay 
»nd  Alexipharmica  of  Nicander.  His  ^'  Botanologicon^ 
flive  Colloquium  de  Herbis,'*  was  printed  at  Cotonna,  in 
1 534,  and  is  commended  by  Haller,  and  was  several  timet 
reprinted ;  and  his  **  De  Abusu  Uroscopi®/*  in  1 546,  at 
Francfort.  His  Latin  poems  were  published  in  the  **  De* 
licisB  Poet.  Germ.'*  * 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  worthy 
of  his  father,  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1515,  and  ap<- 
plied  himself  with  equal  success  to  the  study  of  languages 
and  of  plants.  He  traversed  all  the  mbuntains  of-  C^er^ 
many,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering*  simples.  He  then  went 
into  various  parts  of  Italy ;  but  died  of  a  wound  in  the  ^g 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  in  1 544,  at  the  age  of  29.  The 
following  distich  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  : 

*'  Ing^nio  superest  Cordus,  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
Coelo ;  quod  terra  est,  maxima  Rbma  tenet." 

The  works  with  which  he  enriched  the  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, are  :  1.  **  Remarks  on  Dioscorides,"  Zurich,  1561, 
folio.  2.  "  Historia  stirpiutn,  libri  v."  Strasburg,  1561 
and  1563,  2  vols,  folio,  a  posthumous  work.  3.  "  Dispen- 
satorium  pharmacornm'  omnium,^'  teyden,  1627,  l2mo. 
The  purity  of  his  morals,  the  politeness  of  his  manners, 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  conciliated  the  esteem 
and  the  praises  of  all  lovers  of  real  merit.  •' 

^      >  Moreri.^HaUer  Bibl.  Bot.  «  Ibid. 
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CORELLI  (Arcanoelo),  a  famous  nmsiciao  of  Italy, 
was  born  at  Fusignano,  a  town  of  Boloeoai  in  1653.  Hb 
first  iostnictor  in  music  was  Simonelfi,  a  singer  in  the 
pope^s  cbapel ;  but  bis  genius  leading  him  to  prefer  secu- 
lar to  ecclesiastical  music,  be  afterwards  became  a  disciple 
^  Bassanii  who  excelled  in  that  species  of  composition,  in 
which  Corelli  always  delighted,  and  made  it  the  business 
of  bis  life  to  cultivate.  It  is  presumed  that  be  was  tiiught 
the  organ  :  but  his  chief  propensity  was  for  the  violin,.  09 
which  he  made  so  great  proficiency,  that  some  did  not 
scruple  to  pronounce  him  the  finst  performer  on  that  in^ 
alrument  in  the  world.  About  1672  his  curiosity  led  hiiQ 
to  visit  Paris :  and  it  is  said  that  the  jealous  temper  of 
Lully  not  brooking  so  formidable  a  rival,  be  soon  returned 
%Q  Rome ;  but  this  Dr.  Borney  thinks  is  without  founda^ 
tioD*  In  1 680  be  visited  Germany,  was  received  by  the 
princes  there  suitably  to  his  merit ;  and,  after  about  five 
years  stay  abroad,  returned  and  settled  at  Rome. 

While  thus  intent  upon  musical  pursuits  at  Rome,  b# 
fell  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Ottoboni ;  and  is  said 
to  have  regulated  the  musical  academy  held  at  the  cardl- 
nars  palace  every  Monday  afternoon.  Here  it  was  thai 
Handel  became  acquainted  with  him ;  and  in  this  academy 
a  serenata  of  Handel,  entitled  ^'  II  trionfo  del  tempo,** 
was  performed :  the  overture  to  which  was  in  a  style  so 
Jiew  and  singular,  that  Corelli  was  much,  perplexed  in  his 
first  attempt  to  play  it.  This  serenata,  translated  into  Eng* 
lish,  and  called.  <'  The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,*'  waa 
performed  at  London  in  1751.  The  merits  of  Corelli  aa 
a  performer  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  and  to  silence,  as  they  did,  all  competition ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  these  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  excellencies  as  a  general  musician,  as  the  author 
of  uew  and  original  harmonies,  and  the  faUier  of  a  style 
not  less  noble  and  grand  than  elegant  and  'pathetic.  He 
died  at  Rome  Jan.  18,  1713,  aged  almost  60;  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwise  called  the 
I'antheon ;  where,  for  many  years  after  his  decease,  he 
was  commemorated  by  a  solemn  musical  performance  09 
the  anniversary  of  that  event  He  died  possessed  of  about 
€000^  which,  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pid- 
tures,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  friend  and  patron  cardinal  Ottoboni ;  who,  however^ 
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while  he  reserved  the  pictures  to  htnself)  distributed  the 
money  among  the  relations  of  the  teatatori  an  act  of  jns^ 
tice»  in  which  it  may,  without  breach  of  charity^  b^  thought 
that  Corelli  oiight  to  have  anticipated  him. 

Corelli  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  mildness 
of  his  temper,  and  the  modesty  of  his  deponmeot ;  yet  to 
have  had  a  quick  aense  of  the  respect  due  to  his  skill  and 
exquisite  performance.  Cibber  relates,  that,  once  when 
Corelli  was  playing  a  solo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he  dis^ 
covered  the  cardinal  and  another  person  engaged  in  dis* 
course,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  instrument ;  and,  be-* 
ing  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  enswer,  that  he  feared  the 
music  might  interrupt  conversation* 

The  performance  and  compositions  of  this  admirable 
musician,  says  Dr.  Burney,  form  an  tera  in  instrumental 
music,  particularly  for  the  violin^  and  its  kindred  insira* 
metits,  the  tenor  and  violoncello,  which  he  made  respect* 
able,  and  fixed  their  use  and  reputation,  in  all  probability^ 
as  long  as  the  present  system  of  music  shall  continue  to  de« 
light  the  ears  of  mankind.  Indeed,  this  most  excellent 
master  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  part  of  his  fame 
during  mortality ;  for  scarce  a  contemporary  musical  wri* 
ler,  historian,  or  poet,  neglected  to  celebrate  hn  genius  and 
talents;  and  his. productions  have  contributed  longer  to 
charm  the  lovers  of  music  by  the  mere  powers  of  the  bow, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  human  voice,  than  those  of 
any  composer  that  has  yet  existed.  Haydn,  indeed,  with 
more  varied  abilities,  and  a  much  more  creative  genius, 
when  instruments  of  all  kinds  are  better  understood,  has 
captivated  the  musical  world  in  perhaps  a  still  higher  de-^ 
gree ;  but  whether  the  duration  of  his  fiivour  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  Corelli,  who  reigned  supreme  in  all  concerts, 
and  excited  undiminished  rapture  full  half  a  century,  most 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  time,  and  the  encreased 
rage  of  depmved  appetites  for  novelty. 

The  concluding  temarks  of  the  same  learned  critic  are 
too  ingenious  to  be  omitted.  There  was,  he  observes, 
little  or  no  melody  in  instrumental  music  before  Corelli*^ 
time.  And  though  he  has  much  more  grace  and  elegance 
in  his  ctaUUena  than  his  predecessors,  and  slow  and  solemn 
ftiovements  abound  in  his  works;  yet  true  pathetic  and 
fmpassioned  melody  and  modulation  seem  wanting  in  them 
all.    He  appears  to  fa^ve  been-  gifted  with  no  uncommon 
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powers  of  execution ;  yet,  with  all  his  purity  and  iint* 
piicity,  he  condescended  to  aim  at  difficulty,  and  manifestly 
did  all  h^  could  in  rapidity  of  finger  and  bow,  in  the  long 
unmeaning  allegros  of  his  first,  third,  and  sixth  solosO; 
.where,  for  two  whole  •  pages  together,  common  chords  are 
broken  into  commop  divisions,  all  of  one  kind  and  colour^ 
which  nothing  but  the  playing  with  great -velocity  and  neat- 
bess  could  ever  rendertolerable.  But  like  some  charactera 
and  indecorous  scenes -in  our  best  old  plays,  these  have 
■been  long  omitted  in  performance.  Indeed  bis  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  bow^  in  v^irying  the  expression .  of  the 
same  notes,  was  very  much  limited.  Veracini  and  Tartini 
greatly  extended  these  powers;,  and  we  well  reqiember 
our  pleasure,  and  .astonishment  in  -.bearing  Giardini,  in  ^ 
^o  that  he.i)erformed  at  the  .oratorio,  1709,  playao  air 
'at  the  end  of  it  with. variations,  in Avhich,  by  repeating ^oi^ 
attain  with  difi^^ent  bowings  without  changing  a  single  liote 
in  the  melody,  he  g^veitall  tb&  effect  and  novelty  of  a 
new  variation  of  the  passdg<es.. . 

However,  if  we  recollect  that  some  of  Corelirs  works 
are  now  more  than  a  hundred  years,  old,  we  shall  wonder 
at  their  grace  and  elegance ;  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  ease  and  simplicity.  Purcell,  who 
composed  for  ignorant  and  clumsy  performers,  was  obliged 
to  write  down  all .  the  fashionable  graces  and  embellish* 
ments  of  the  times,  on  which  account  bis  music  soon  became 
obsolete  and  old-iashioned ;  whereas  the  plainness  and^ 
simplicity  of  Corelli  have  given  longevity  to  his  works, 
which  can  si^lways  be  modernised  by  a  judicious  performer, 
with  very  few  changes  or  embellishments.  A nd>  indeed, 
Corelli^s  productions  continued  longer  in  unfading  favour 
in  England  than  in  bis  own  country,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe;  and  have  since  only  given  way  to  the. more  fanci* 
ful  compositions  of  the  two  Martini's,  Zanesti,  Campioni, 
Giardini,  Bach,  Abel,  Schwindl,  Boccherini,  Stamitz,^ 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  PleyeV  * 

CORENZIO  (B£USARius),  an  artist,  was  born  aboul 
1558  in  Greece,  and  after  studying  five  years  under  Tiu-» 
toretto,  about  1590,  fixed  himself  at  Naples.  He  had 
received  from  nature  a  fertility  of  ideas  and  a  celerity  of 
band,  which  made  bim  perhaps  equal  to  his  master  in  the 

I  Hawkins  and  Baraey*s  Histories  of  Music  j— and  the  latter  in  Reet's  Cyclo- 
paedia,  art  Corf  Hi. 
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dispatch  of  works  as  numerous  as  complicated^  be  alooe 
performed  the  task  of  four  industrious  painters.  When  he 
chose  to  bridle  his  enthusiasm,  he  may  be  compared  with 
Tintoretto ;  he  is  inferior  to  few  in  design,  and  has  inven* 
tions,  motions,,  airs  of  heads,  which  the  Venetians  them^* 
selves,  though  they  were  perpetually  before  their  eyes^ 
could  tiever  equal.  His  powers  of  imitation  he  proved  by 
the  large  picture  of  the  '^  Crowd  miraculously  fed,'^  painted 
in  forty  days  for  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines.  In 
general  his  method  resembles  diat  of  Cesare  d*Arpino,  and 
when  he  conforms  to  the  Venetian  manner,  he  still  pre- 
sents a  character  of  his  own,  especially  in  his  glories, 
w4iich  he  hems  in  with  showery  clouds  and  darkness.  He 
painted  little  in^il,  though  possessed  of  great  energy  and 
union  of  colour.  The  rage  of  gain  carried  him  to  large 
worics  in  fresco,  which  he  arranged  with  much  felicity  of 
the  whole ;  copious,  various,  resolute,  and  even  finished  in 
the  parts,  and  correct,  if  roused  by  the  concurrence  of  some 
able  rival  Such  he  was  at  the  Certosa  in  the  chapel  of 
Sl  Gennaro,  when  he  had  Caracciolo  for  his  competitor. 
For  other  churches  he  sometimes  painted  sacred  subjects 
in  small  proportions,  much  commended  by  Dominici. 
This  artist  died  in  1643.  ^ 

CORIiXA  (Maru  Maddelana  Fernandez),  a  late 
celebrated  improvisatrice,  was  born  at  Pistoia  in  1740,  and 
■gave,  in  her  infancy,  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  un* 
common  genius;  and  her  acquirements  in  natural  and 
..moral  philosophy,  and  ancient  and  modem  history,  were 
«t  the  age  of  seventeen  very  remarkable.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  she  began  to  display  that  talent  for  extempore  com- 
position which  is  so  common  in  Italy,  and  so  uncommon 
dsewhere  as  to  be  questioned.  Of  this  lady^s  abilities, 
however,  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  the  popularity  she  gained  among  all  classes,  and 
especially  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  em- 
press Maria  Theresa  offered  her  the  place  of  female  poet 
laueeat  at  court,  which  she  accepted,  and  went  to  Vienna' 
in  1765.  Previously  to  this  she  had  married  signer  Mo- 
relli,  a  gentleman  of  Leghorn ;  but  her  conduct  after  mar- 
riage became  grossly  licentious,  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  appear  tp  have  diminished  the  respect  paid  to  heir 
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Vy  all  ranks^    At  Vienna,  she  wrote  an  epic  poem  and  a 
▼olume  of  lyric  poetry,  both  which  she  dedicated  to  the 

.  empress.  She  attracted  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Me* 
tastasio  himself,  and  rendered  the  taste  for  Italian  poetry 
more  predominant  than  it  had  ever  been  in  Vienna*  Soon 
after  1771,  she  settled  in  Rome,  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadi,  under  the  name  of  Gorilla 
Olympica,  and  for  some  years  continued  to  charm  the  in* 
habitants  of  Rome  by  her  talents  in  improvisation.  At 
length  when  Pius  VI.  became  pope,  he  determined  that 
she  should  be  solemnly  crowned,  an  honour  which .  had 
been  granted  to  Petrarch  only.  An  account  of  this  singu- 
lar transaction,  beautifully  printed  at  Parma,  by  BodoBi^ 
m  1779,  contains  hex  diplqma  and  all  the  discourses, 
poems,  sonnets,  &c.  written  on  the  occasion,  with  the  ex* 
amination  which  she  underwent,  concerning  her  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  subjects  upon  which  she  was  required 
to  Impravtsarej  or  treat  extemporaneously,  in  verse  pub* 
licly  at  the  Gampidoglio  in  Rofne.  The  Italian  title  of  this 
narrative  is,  *^  Atti  della  solenue  coronazione  fatta  in  Cam* 
pidoglio  della  insigne  poetesia  D«^a.  Maria  Maddalena 
Morelli  Fernandez  Pistoiese, .  Tragli  Arcadi  Corilia  Olim* 
pica.^'     Twelve  members  of  the  Arcadian  academy  were 

'  selected  out  of  thirty,  publicly  to  examine  this  new  edition 
of  a  Tenth  MiASCy  which  has  been  so  often  dedicated  to 
ladies  of  poetical  and  literary  talents.  Three  several  days 
were  allotted  for  this  public  exhibition  of  poetical  powers 
on  the  following  subjects :  sacred  history,  revealed  religion, 
moral  philosophy,  natural  history,  metaphysies,  epic  poetry, 
legislation,  eloquence^  mythology,  fine  arts,  and  pastcnal 
poetry. 

In  the  list  of  examiners  there  appear  a  prince,  an  arch* 
bishop,  three  monsigneurs,  the  pope's  physician,  abati, 
avocati,  all  of  high  rank  in  literature  and  criticism.  These, 
severally,  gave  her  subjects,  which,  besides  a  readiness  at 
versification  in  all  the  measures  of  Italian  poetry,'  required 
science,  reading,  and  knowledge  of  every  kind.  In  all 
these  severe  trials,  she  acquitted  herself  to  the  satisfaction 
and  astonishment  of  all  the  principal  personages,  clergy, 
literati,  and  foreigners  then  resident  at  Rome ;  among  the 
latter  was  our  sovereign's  brother,  the  duke  of  Qloucester. 
Near  fifty  sonnets  by  different  poets,  with  odes,  canzoni, 
terze  rime,  ottave,  canzonette,  &c..  produced  on  the  sub* 
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ject  of  this  ev^ntf  ate  ioserltod  at -the  end  of  this  narrative 
and  desOripticHi  of.  tbe  olrdec  and  ceremonials  of  this  splen- 
did)  honourable,  and  enthusiastic  homa^  paid  to  j^oetiy,  ^^ 
clasaicdl  taste,,  talents,  ;UMraCiine,<  nod  the  fine  arts. 

Thb  re«o«wed  lady  iberils  some  nottee  asu  musictaii^  as  ' 
well  as  poetess ;  as  she  sung  her  own  verses  to'8iaiph5  tvnes*. 
with  a  sweet  Toice,  and  in  good  taste.  She  likewise  played '^ 
on  the  violin^  but  at  Flovencey  in  1770^  she  was  aceopi-* 
pianied  on  the  violin  by  tbe-^Kolebrated  aad.  worthy  papd  of 
Tartiniy  NardinL 

Towards  the  close  of:  1780  she  left  Rome,  with  the  iM«! 
tention  of  passing  |he :  remainder  of  her  life  at  Florence;*^ 
i|or  did  she  practise  her  art  much  longer,  aware  that  yontfa ' 
and  beauty,  had  added  charms  to  her  perfomaanoe  which ^ 
she.  no  longer  possessed.  She  died  at  Fioreiice  NoT..8y. 
1800.* 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Thessa  a*  city  in  Bceotia^ 
aod  was  the  disciple  of  My  rtis,  another  Grecian  lady.  Her 
venies  were  so  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  that  they  gave  her 
the  name  of  the  Lyric  Muse.  She  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pindar,  about  495  years  before  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have 
gained  the  .prize  of  lyric  poetry  five  times  from  that  poet : 
bot  Pausanias  observes  that  her  beautj^  made  the  judges 
partial.  Corinoa  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but  no 
more  have  come  down  to  us  than  some  fragments  which 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius's  '^  Bibliotheca  Grseca." ' 

CORIO  (Bbrnardine),  bom  in  1460,  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Milan,  was  selected  by  duke  Lewis  Sforza,  sur^- 
named  Maurus,  for  composing  the  history  of  his  country ; 
but  the  French  having  gpt  possession  of  the  Milanese,  and 
the  duke  hia  patron  being  taken  prisoner,  he  died  of  grief 
in  1500.  The  best  edition  of  iiis  .history,  ^^  Storia  di  MU 
lano,",  is  that  of  Milan  in  1 503,  in  folio.  It  is  finely  printed^ 
searce,  and  much  more  valued  than  these  since  published^ 
whidi  have  been  disfigured  by  mutilations.  Some  estima«<u 
lion,  however,  isattacbedto  those  of  Venice,  1554,'  1565,* 
4to;  and  that  of  Paris,  1646,  4 to.  Although  he  writes  in 
a  harsh  and  incorrect  style,  he  is  aeeurate  in  ascertaining' 
^es^  aod  minute  in  rehking  those  ciroumstances  that  in- 
tevest  the  attention.    His  nephew  Charles  Corio  employed 

'  *  AtbeMeiim,  vol.  lV.<^Ree8'8  CyctopeduL 
>  Fabr.  BibL  Qjr»c— Vontai  de  Poet.  Grec. 
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himself  on  At  same  object,  and  wrote  in  Italian^  a  '^  Por-^ 
trait  of  the  city  of  Milan/'  in  which  are  collected  the  m0- 
numents*,  ancient  and  (nodem,  of  that  unfortunate  city.  ^    ' 

CORNARIU8,  or  HAGUENBOT  (John),  a  celebrated 
German  phytictan»  was  bom  at  Zwickaw  in  Saxony  in  1 500. 
Hirpreceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguenbot, 
ot  HaubtH,  to  that  of  Gomaritts,  but  such  changes  were 
frequently  yolonury.    In  bis  twentieth  year,  h«  taught 
grammar  and  explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poet«i  aud 
orators  tb  his  scholars,  and  two  years  after  was  admitted 
licentiate  in  medicina    He  found  fault  with  most  of  the 
remedies  provided  by  the  apothecaries;^  and  obsemng,- 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  physicians  taught  their  pupila 
only  what  is  to  be  found  in  Aricenna,  Rasis^  -and  the  otheir 
Arabian  4>byitciana,  he  carefully  sought  for  the  writings  of 
die -best^  physicians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  fifteen' 
years'in  translating  them  into  Latin,  especially  the  work^ 
of  Hippocrates^  Aetios,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of  those  of* 
Galen.     Mtenwhile  he  practised  physic  with  reputation  at'. 
Zwickaw,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nordhausen^  am^  Jena,  where' 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  March'  J  6,  1 55S.     He  also  wrote' 
some  medical  treatises  $  published  cfditioris  of •  some  poema' 
cf  the  ancients  oii  medicine  and  botany;  and  translated* 
some  of  the  works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  those  of  BasfV 
mti  a  part  of  those  of  Epiphanius.     Bb  traaslationa  are  n6w* 
little  consulted,  but  theyundoubtedly  contributed  to  lessen- 
the  difficulties  of  his  successors  in  the  same  branch  of  use-^' 
ful  labour.'  . 

•  CORNARO  <L£Wls)^  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction,  ia 
memorable  for  having  lived-  to  an  extreme  age :  *  for  be' 
was  ninety-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,-  whidh' 
happened  at  Padua  April  26,  1566,  his  birth- being  fixed 
at  1467.  Amongst  other  little  peiformances,  he  left-be-' 
hind  him  a  piece,  entitled  '^  De  vitse  sobrit^  commodis,*^ 
L  e.  <<  Of  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  lifo  .^'^  -of  which' 
an  account  v^as  given  in  the  preceding  editions  of  thisDiis*'' 
tionary,  and  wUch,  as  amnaing  and  instructive,  we* shall 
not  distuvb,  althongh  it  belongs  mther  to  the  medical  than' 
biographical  department. 

He  was  moved,  it  seems,  to  compose  diit  little  piece,  at 
the  request  and  for  the  ^benefit  bf  some  ingenious  j^oung 
men,  for  whom  he  had  a  regard;  who,  having  long  since 

>  Moreri. — Uaym  Bibl.  luliaoa. 
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lost  their  parents,  and  seeing  him  tbeneighty*on&y«ai9 
oldf  IB  a  Borid  state  of  heaith,  were  desirous  to  know  hy 
what  means  be  contrived  thus  to.  preserve  a  soUud  mind  in 
#80Mnd.body,  to  so  extreme  an  age.    In  answei^  be  teUs 
them,  tbat|  when  be  was  young,  be  was  veiy  intemperate  f 
that  this  intempemnce  bad  brought  upon  him  many  ^and*. 
grievous  disorders ;  that  from  the  tbiny^fifth  to  the.  fortiet^. 
year  of  Jiis  age,  he  spent  his  nights  and  days  ifv  tljMt  utmost; 
apx.iety  and  pain ;  and  tluo,.  in  -short,  his  life  was  growa  ^ 
iMirthen  to  him«    The  physicians,  however^  as  he-relatesy 
j^twitbstandiiig  all  the  vain  and-fhiitless  efforts  wlucb  «theif ; 
had  made  to  restore  him,  told  hnn^  tbst  tb^re  was  .one: 
inedicine.still  lemaining,  which  had  never  been^  tried,*  but. 
which,  if  he  eould  but  prevail  with  hiim^lf  to  use  w;ith  per^ 
aeveiance,  m^ht-frf  e  him  in  tioie  from  all  his  complaints  y 
.  namely,  a  regular-  and  temperate  way^  of  living,  but  tbat^ 
unless  he  resolved  to  apply  instantly  to  it,  his  case  would 
noon  become  desperate.     Upon  this  he  inunediately  pre* 
pared  himself  for  his  new  vegimeoi  aad  now  began  to  eat 
and  drink  nothing  but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  bis  weak 
habit  of  body.     But  this  at  first  was  very  disagreeable  to 
him :  he  wanted  to  live  again  in  bis  old  manner ;  and  he 
did  indulge  himself  in  a  freedom  of  diet  sometimes,  with- 
out therknowtedge  of  his  physicians  indeed,  although  muoh 
€9  his  owR  uneasiqess  and  detriment  ^  Driven  in  (he  mean 
time  by  aecesskyi  and  exerting  resolutely  all  the  powers 
of  his  understanding,  he  grew  at  la^t  coi^fim^ed  in  a  settled 
and  uninterrupted  Qonrse  of  temperance;  by  virtue  of 
whicfaj  -all  his  disotders  had  left  -him-  in  less^  than  a  year, 
aod  h^  bad  been  a  firm  apd  healthy  man  frpm^that  time  to 
his  giving  this  account-  ;  -   :  . 

..  To  shjsw. what  a  security  a.  life .  of  teniperance.  is  i^gainst 
the  ill  effects  of  hur;^  and  dis^^ ters,  he  relate  an  accident:, 
wbicb^belel  himf  when  he  was  very  old.     One. day  being- 
orertumed  in  ^is  chariot,  he. was  dragged  by  the  horses. a. 
considerable  way  «pon  the  ground.    ,His  bead,  •  his  arms^ 
his  whole  body-iv^e  very,  niuch  bruised;  and  one, of  his 
Miples  was  put  ;itnHr  of  Joint     He  was  carried  home;  and 
the  physicians  seeing  how  much  he  was  ii\)ured,  concluded. 
1%  impoesible  jthaf  he  should  live  three  days,  but  by  bleed- 
it^*  and  evacuating. medicines^  be  presently  recovered  his. 
hf^ttb  ki^l  stcengtta. 

Some  sensualists,  as  it  appears,   bad  objected  to  his 
manner  of  liying  ^  aftd  iu  order  to  evince  the  reasonable^ 
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ness  of  their  own,  hid  urge^,  that  it  was  not  worth  whil« 
to  oQprtify  one^s  appetites  9t  such  a  rate,  for  the  sake  of 
being  old ;  since  all  that  w«s  life,  after  the  age  of  sixty-five^ 
could  not  properly  be  called  vHa  vioa^  sed  vita  mortua ;  not 
a  living  life,  but  a  dead  life.     ^^  Now,*'  says  he,  **  to  shew 
these  gentlemen  how  much  they  are  mistaken,  I  will  briefly 
run  over  the  satisfieKstious  and  pleasures  which  I  myself 
now  enjoy  in  this  eighty-thud  year  of  my  age.     In  the 
first  place  I  am  always  well ;  and  so  active  withal,  that  I 
can  with  ease  mount  a  horse  upon  a  fiat,  and  walk  to  the 
t&ps  of  very  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place  I  am  al- 
ways cheerful,  pleasant,  perfectly  contented,  and  free  from 
all  perturbation,  and  every  uneasy  thought.     I  have  none 
of  tYM,fastidium  vita,  that  satiety  of  life,  so  often  to  be 
met  with  in  persons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converse  with 
men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  spend  much  of  my  time  ia 
reading  and  writing.     These  things  I  do,  just  as  opportu- 
nity serves,  or  my  humour  invites  me ;  and  all  in  my  own 
house  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  say,  is  as  commodious 
and  elegant  a  seat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age  can  shew  ; 
built  by  me  according  to  the  exact  proportions  of  architec- 
ture, and  so  contrived  as  to  be  an  equal  shelter  against 
heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my  gardens,  of  * 
which  I  have  many,    whose  borders  are  refreshed  with 
streams  of  running  water.     I  spend  some  months  in  the 
year  at  those  Eugancan  hills,  where  I  have  another  com-* 
modious  house  with  gardens  and  fountains :  and  I  visit  also 
a  seat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds  in  beauties, 
from  the  many  structures,  woods,  and  rivulets  that  encom- 
pass it.     I  firequently  make  excursions  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  cities,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  friends,  and 
t:onversing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and  sciences :  archi* 
tects,  painters,  statuaries,  musicians,  and  even  husband- 
men.    I  contemplate  their  works,  compare  them  with  the 
ancients,  and  am  always  learning  something,  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  know.     I  take  a  view  of  palaces,  gardens,  an- 
tiquities, public  buildings,  temples,  fortifications :  and  no- 
thinjg  escapes  me,  which  can  afford  the  least  amusement  to 
a  rational  mind.     Nor  are  these  pleasures  at  ail  blunted  by 
the  usual  imperfections  of  great  age :  for  I  enjoy  all  my 
senses  in  perfect  vigour ;  my  taste  so  very  much,  that  I 
have  a  better  relish  for  the  plainest  ibod  now,  than  I  had 
for  the  choicest  delicacies,  when  formerly  immersed  in  a 
life  of  luxury.    Nay,  to  let  you  see  what  a  portion  of  fire 
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and  spirit  I. have  still  left  within  me,  know,  that  I  have 
this  very  year  written  a  comedy,  full  of  innocent  mirth  and 
pleasantry;  and,  if  a  Greek  poet  was  thought  so  very 
healthy  and  happy,  for  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  73, 
why  should  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who 
have  written  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In 
short,  that  no  pleasure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old 
age,  I  please  myself  daily  with  contemplating  that  immor-« 
tality,  which  I  think  I  see  in  the  succession  of  my  posterity. 
For  every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grandchil- 
dren, all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother ;  all  in 
fine  health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  apt  to  learn,  and 
of  good  behaviour.  I  am  often  amused  by  their  singing  ; 
nay,  I  often  sing  with  them,  because  my  voice  is  louder 
and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.  These 
are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from  which, 
I  presume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  spend  is  not  a  dead^ 
morose,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  active,  pleasant 
life,  which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robustest  of  those 
youths  who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,* 
because  I  know  them  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  diseases, 
and  a  thousand  kinds  of  deaths.  I,  on  the  contrary,  ieua 
free  from  all  such  apprehensions  :  from  the  apprehensioa 
of  disease,  because  I  have  nothing  for  disease  to  feed  upon; 
firom  th^  apprehension  of  death,  because  I  have  spent  a 
life  of  reason.  Besides,  death,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  yet 
near  ne..  I  know  that  (barring  accidents)  no  violent  disease 
can  touch  me.  I  must  be  dissolved  oy  a  gentle  and  gra- 
dual decay,  when  the  radical  humour  is  consumed  like  oil 
in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper. 
But  such  a  death  as  this  cannot  nappen  of  a  sudden*  To 
become  unable  to  walk  and  reason,  to  become  blind,  deaf^ 
.  and  bent  to  the  earth,  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  epough 
at  present,  mvyst  take  a  considerable  portion  of  time  :  and 
I  verily  believe,  that  this  immortal  soul,  which  still  inha- 
bits my  body;  with  so  much  harmony  and  complacency, 
will  not  easily  depart  from  it  yet.  I  verily  believe  that  I 
have  many  years  to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world 
and  all  the  good  that  is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  strict  so- 
briety and  temperance,  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  reli- 
giously observed ;  friend  as  I  am  to  reason,  but  a  foe  to 
.  sense.*'  His  wife,  who  survived  him,  lived  also  to  nearly 
the  same  age.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  '^  Code  of  Health 
and  Longevity,*'  mentions  the  edition  of  1779  as  the  best 
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English  ^tVamlation  of  Cornaro's  works;  There  are  fonr 
discourses  on  one  subject,  penned  at  different  tioies ;  the 
first,  already  mentioned,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  o£ 
eigbty*tbree,  in  which  he  declares  war  against  every  kind 
of  intemperance.  The  second  was  composed  three  years, 
after,  and  contains  directions  for  repairing  a  bad  constitu- 
tion. The  third  be  wrote  when  he  was  ninety«one,  entitled 
^'  Ao;.earne8t  exhortation  to  a. sober  life  ;*^  and  the  last  is  a 
letter  to  Barbaro,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  written  when  be 
waa  ninety-five,  ivhich  contains  a  lively  description  of  the 
health,  vigour,  and  perfect  use  of  all  his  faculties,  which* 
he  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  at  that  advanced  period 
of  life;* 

CORNARO  PISGOPIA  (Helena  Lucretia),  a  learned 
Venetian  lady,  born  in   1646,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio 
Baptist^*  Cornaro,  and.educated  in  a  very  different  manner- 
irom  the  generality  of  her  sex,  being  taught  laaguagea 
and  sciences,'  and  all  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.    After 
having  studied  many  years,  she  took  her  degrees  atP^dua,. 
ffnd  was  perhaps  the  first  lady  that  ever  was  made  a  doctor.. 
She '  was  also  admitted  of  the  university  of  Rome,  where 
she  had  the  title  of  Humble  given  her,  as  she  had  at  Padua 
that  of  (Inalterable,  titleswbich  sheis  said  to  have  deserved, 
because  her  learning  had  iK>t  inspired  her  with  vanity, 
nor  was  any  thing,  capable:  of  disturbing   her  train  of 
thought.     With  a}I  thi^i,  however,  she  was  not  free  from 
the  weaknesses  of  her.  religion,  and  the  age  in  which  she. 
lived.     Sheeariy  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  ;  and 
tnoogh  all  means  were  used  to  persuade  her  to  marry,  and 
even  a  dispensation  with- her  vow  obtained,  from  the^pope,  • 

Jet  A^  remained  immoveable.     It  is  affirmed,  that  not 
elieving  the  p^rp^ual  study  to  which  she  devoted  hemeiff  t 
and  which  shoatened  her  df^s^^  sufficient  to  mortify  the 
fleftb,  she  addicted  herself  to  other  supen^titioos  rostrainti,* 
Iksted  often,  and  spent  her  whole  time  either  in  stitdy  or 
de^otfon^  except  those  few  hours  whe6  she  was  obliged  to  i 
receive  visits.     All  people  of  quality;  and  fashion,  mrbO'  • 
passed  through  Venice,  were  more  solicitous  to  see*  her^-  : 
than  any  of  the  curiosities  of  diat  superb  city.     The  eaudi-  ; 
nal8^u}e  Bouillon  and  D*Etr^,  in  passing  through  Usly^  .: 
wejre  commanded  by  the  king  of  EWnce,  ito  examine  whe**  r 
diQT  what  some  said  qf  her  was  tme ;;:  and  their  0eppr|'Was»«>: 

>  Tbttsni  Hist,-— His  treatise  on  i«ong  Life,  oAeDtepublisbhl  ir  Ejiglj^b. 
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chat  her  parts  and  learning  were  equal  to  her^iigh  repata* 
<ioii.  At  length  her  incessant  study  of  books^  particularly 
mich  a»  were  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  impaired  her  oontti- 
tution  so  oiQcb,  that  she  fell  into  an  illness,  of  which  she* 
died  in  i6SS.  We  are  told  that  she  had  notice  of  her 
death  a  year  before  it  happened;  and  that,  talking  one 
day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cypres8-*tree  in  bis  garden,  she 
advised  him  to  cut  it  down,  since  it  would  do  well  to  make^ 
her  a  coffin. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the 
academicians  called  Infecondi,  i^io  had  formerly:  admitted 
her  of  their  society,  composed  odes  and  epitaphs  to  her 
memory  without  number,  and  celebrated  a  funeral  solem*' 
nity  in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the  Bamsibite 
fisthers,  where  the  academy  ofthe  Infecondi  usually  assem^ 
bled.     This  solemnity  was  conducted'  with  such  magnifi- . 
cence,  that  a  description  of  it  was  published  at  Padua  in 
1686(  and  dedicated  to  the  republic  of  Venice.     Part  of 
the  ceremony  was  a  funeral  oration^  in  which  one  of  the  * 
academicians  with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence,  ezt 
patiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the  de* 
ceased;    saying,  that  Helena  Lncretia  Comaro  had  tri«« 
umphed  over  three  monsters,  who  were  at  perpetual  war ; 
Witfahersex,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance ;  and  that 
in  this  she  was  superior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  anttcputy, 
even  to  Pompey  himself,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  same 
time  over  the  three  kings,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Aris« 
tobulus,  because  it  was  easier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms^ 
than  three  such  imperfections  and  vices,  &C.     In  16^S4)eff 
works  were  published  at'  Parma,  8vo,  edited  by  Benedict 
BAeebini,  with  an  ample  life,  fa^  the  praises  he  bettowt 
on  her  are  but  feebly  supported  by  these  writings;'  / 

CORNAZZANO  (Antonio),  an  Italian^  poet,  war  bom 
at  Placentia,  and  flourished  4n  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
we  have  no  dates  of  his  birth  or  death.  He  passed  some 
part  of  his  life  at  Milan,  ai>d  afterwards  -  travelled  into 
France ;  and  on  his  return  he^  went  to  Fenrara,  ^  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  patronized  by  the  duke  Her<»iles 
I.  who  had  a  high  regard  for  him.  Some  of  bis  biographers 
inform*  us  that  he  served  under  the  celebrated  Venettka 
geiieral,>fiartbolomew  Ooglioni,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  life^ 
in  Latitt^jittblished  by  Burman.     He  left  also  a  great  many 

)  iife  w  ftbore.— Moreri.«*-I>icU  Hiat, 
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other  works»  the  .most  considerable  of  which  is  an  Italian 
poem,  in  nine  booki^,  on  the  military  art,  with  the  Latin 
title  of  '<De  Be  Militari,''  Venice,  1499,  fol.;  Pesaio, 
1507,  8to,  &c.  He  has  likewise  given  Latin  titles  to  his 
three  small  poems,  on  the  art  of  gOTerntng,  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  on  the  ablest  generals :  these  were  pub- 
lisbed  at  Venice,  1517,  Svo,  but  are  rather  diill  and  vnin> 
vilittg.  His  ^^  Lyric  poems,'*  sonnets,  canzoni,  &c.  were 
published  at  Venice,  1502,  Svo,  and  Milan,  1519,  In  these 
we6nd  a  little  more  spirit  and. vivacity,  but  they  partake 
of  the^  poetical  character  of  his  time.  Quadrio,  however^ 
ranks  them  among* the  best  in  the  Italian  language.' 

CORN£ILL£  (Michael),  bom  at  Paris  in  U42,  wasr 
one  of  those  eminent  painters  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Louis  .XIV.  His  fadier,  who  was  himself  a  painter  of 
lOQrit,  instructed  him  with  much  care.  Having  gained  a 
prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille  was  honoured  with 
the  king's  pension,  and  sent  to  Rome  ;  where  the: princely 
generosity  of  Louis  had  founded  a. school  for  young, artists 
of  genius.  Here  he  studied  some  time ;  but  thinking  him* 
self  under  restraint  to  the  routine  of  study  there  esta- 
blished, he  gave  up  his  pension,  and  pursued  a  plan  more 
suitable  to  his  own  inclination.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
ratiqae  particularly  with  great  care ;  and  in  drawing  is 
said  to  have  equalled  Carache.  In  colouring  he  was  de« 
ficient ;  but  his  advocates  say,  bis  deficiency  in  that  respect 
was  solely  owing  to  his  having  been  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  colours ;  for  he  used  many  of  a  chang^ble  nature, 
which  in  time  lost  their  eifect.  Upon  his  return  from 
Rome,  be  was  chosen  a  professor  in  the  academy  of  Paris ; 
abd  was  employed  by  the  king  in  all  the  great  works  he 
was  carrying  on  at  Versailles  and  Trianon,  where  some 
]M>ble  efforts  of  his  genius  are  to  be  seen.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1708.* 

«  CORNEILLE  (Peter),  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
French  poets^  and  called  by  his  .countrymen  the  Shak<» 
speare  of  France,  was  bom.  at  Roan,  June  6,  1606,  Qf«con«> 
siderable  parents,  his  father  having  been  ennobled  for  his 
lervices  by  Louis  XIII.  He  was  brought .  up  to  the  bar, 
irhicb  he  attended  some  little  time ;  but  having  no  turn  fov 
IjHisiness,  be  soon  deserted  it.    At  this,  time  he  had  given 

y."  •  ,        :  .     .   •    i    J..   .  •   . 
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the  public  no  specimen  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  nor  apf> 
pears  to  have  been  conscious  of  possessing  any  such  :  and 
.they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  affair  of  gallantry, 
which  gave  occasion  to  hb  first  comedy,  called  ^^  Melite.'* 
.The  drama  was  then  extremely  low  among  the  French; 
their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their  comedy  more  bar- 
barons  than  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  would  now  tolerate. 
Corneille  was  astonished  to  And  himself  the  author  of  a 
^iece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  prodigious  success  with 
which  his    **  Melite^'   was  acted.     The  French  theatre 
seemed  to  be  raised,  and  to  flourish  at  once ;  and  though 
deserted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  on  a  sudden 
'With  a  new  company  of  actors.    After  so  happy  an  essay, 
he  continued  to  produce  several  other  pieces  of  the  same 
kind ;  all  of  them,  indeed,  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards 
wrote,  but  much  superior  to  any  thing  which  the  French 
had  hithertx>  seen.     Hb  ''.  Medea"  came  forth  next,  a  tra^ 
gedy,  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca,  which  succeeded,  as 
indeed  it  deserved,  but  indifferently ;  but  in  1637  he  pre- 
tented  the  **  Cid,''  anoiber  tragedy,  in  which  he  shewed 
the  world  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  rbing,  and 
seems  to  confirm  Dn  Bos*s  assertion,  that  the  age  oi  thirty, 
or  a  few  years  more  or  less,  b  that  at  which  poets  and 
painters  arrive  at  as  high'  a  pitch  of  jperfection  as  their  ge- 
niuses will  permit.    All  Europe  has  seen  the^  Cid :  it  has 
been  translated  into  almost  all  languages :  but  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  hb 
time  into  a  confederacy  against  it.     Some  treated  it  con*- 
temptuonsly,  others  wrote  against  it.     Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu himself  b  said  to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal ;  for,  not 
content  with  passing  for  a  great  minbter  of  state,  be  af- 
fected to  pass  for  a  wit  and  a  critic ;  and,  therefore,  though 
he  had  settled  a  pension  upon  the  poet,  could  not  abstain 
from  secret  attempts  against  his  pLsy  *.     It  was  supposed 
to  be  under  his  influence  that  the  French  Academy  drew 
.  up  that  critique  upon  it,   entitled,  "  Sentiments  of  the 
French  academy  upon  the  tragi^comedy  of  Cid  :*'  in  which, 

*  Not  one  of  the  CardinaPs  tools  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris.    In  1635,  Riche* 

••  febcBietil  as  tlie  abM  IVAtibigaae,  lieu,    in  the  midst  of  tha  inporUmt 

who  waf  mem  eoough  to  attack  Cor*  political  conoerns  that  occupied  fait 

neille  on  account  of  bis  family,  hi»  per-  mighty  genius,  wrote  the  greatest  part 

aon,  Iris  gesture,  his  Toice,  and  even  of  a  play  caUed  **  La  Comedie  dta 

the  qonduct  of  bis  domestic  affaiin.  Tuilleries,*'  in  which  Comeilk  pi*- 


When  the  *'  Cid''  first  appeared>  says  posed  some  alterations  to  be  made. in 
Fontenelle,  the  cardinal  was  as  much  the  third  act :  which  honeft  freedofai 
jiUrmed  as  if  ho  had  seeA  the  S|»«QMrdi    the  ctrdiiuil  aem  forgaTo,    WAHTOMf 
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howeveri  while  they  censured  some  parts,  tfaey  did  no^ 
Scrapie  to  pnuse  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  no«v 
^endeavoured  to  support  the  vast  reputation  he  bad  gained, 
by  many  admirable  performances  in  succession^  which,  aa 
JSayle  observes,  *^  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  liighest 
pitch  of  glory,  and  assuredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient, 
one  at  Athens  ;*'  yet  still,  at  this  time,  he  bad  to  contend; 
with  the  bad  taste  of  the  most  fashionable  wits.  When  he- 
read  bis  <' Pblyeucte/*  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  before  a,^ 
company  of  these,  where  Voiture  presided,  it  was  .very] 
coldly  received;  and  Voiture  afterwards  told  him, .  it  wa% 
the  opinion  of  his  friends  that  the  piece  would  notsua^d^: 
In  1647  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy }; 
and  was  what  they  call  dean  of  thltt  society  at  the  time  of;^ 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  his,79tb  year.  ^ 

He  was,  it  is  said,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  nielanchoiy  cast-^j 
iind  upon  a  disgust  be  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  fcomithe*, 
cold  reception  of  his  *^  Pertharite,''  betook  him«^f  to  the] 
translation  of  <^  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,V  by  Kempis;^ 
.which  he  performed  very  elegantly*   He  returned,  bowevei,« 
to  the  drama,  although  not  with  his  wonted  vigour.  He  spoke  ^ 
little  in  company,  even  upon  subjects  which  he  perfectly' 
understood.     He  was  a  very  worthy  and  honest  man;,  not. 
very  dexterous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was 
: perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  he  never  drew  any.cous^er- 
able  advantage  firom  his  productions,  besides  the  reputation 
which  always  attended  them.     Raciue,  in  a  speech,  made 
to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of,  ,16185,  does 
great  justice  to  our  author's  talents.    After  representing 
the  miserable  state  in  which  the  French  theatre  then  was, 
that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  sense,  taste,  he  passea 
to  the  sudden  reformation  effected  by  Corneille  :  *'  a  man 
who  possessed  at  once  all  those  extraordinary  talents  which, 
form  a  great  poet;  art,  force,  judgment,  and  wit«     Nor 
can  any  one  sufBciently  admire  the  greatness  of  his  senti* 
ments,  the  skill  he  shews  in  the  economy  of  his  subjec^,^ 
his  masterly  way  of  moving  the  passions,  the  dignity,  an4 
at  the  same  time  the  vast  variety  of  his  cbaract^i^.''    This 

.encomium  must  have  the  more  weight,,  as  it  cornea  firom 
the  only  man  in  the  world  who  has  been  considered  aj^  his 

;  great  rival.     Yet  we  are  told,  that  whei\  ^i^cine  rea*^  h^ 
tragedy  of  *<  Alexander**  to  Corneille,  the  latter  gaye  him. 

many  commendations,  but  advised  him  to  apply  his  genius, 

.as  not  being  adapted  to  the  drama,  to  some  oilier  species 
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of  poetry.  Corneille,  says  Dr.  Warton,  one  would  hope, 
#as  incapable  of  a  mean  jealousy ;  and  if  he  gave  this  ad* 
vice,  thought  it  really  proper  to  be  given.  The  French' 
have  ever  been  fond  of  opposing  Cornetlle  to  Shakspeare; 
but  the  want  of  comic  powers  in  Cbrneille,  for  his  come-' 
dies  are  truly  contemptible,  must  ever  obstruct  the  compa-^ 
rison.  His  genius  was  upquestionabty  very  rich,  but  seemd 
niore  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  muse ;  and  in 
general  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid^  rather  than  tender 
and  touching.  He  is,  says  Blair,,  an  opinion  in  which  all 
English  critics  agree,  the  most  declamatory  of  all  the  French 
tragedians.  He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with 
the  fire  of  Ludati ;  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their 
faults:  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity.  As  to  the 
opinions  of  the  best  modern  French  critics,  on  the  merits 
of  Comeille,  we  may  refer  to  an  admirable  ^  Eloge,** 
publidied  by  Da  Ponte,  iii  London,  1808,  and  to  Su- 
ard*8  '<  Melange  de  Litterature,*'  1 808.  But  Fontenelle*s 
eomparisoh  between  Corneille  and  Racine,  as  less  acces* 
ttble  to  many  rieaders,  may 'be  added  here  with  advantage.' 
Gbrneilie,  says  Pontenelle,  had  ho  excellent  author  before 
his  eyes,  whom  he  could  follow;  Racine  had  Cornei^e. 
Comeille  found  th^  French  stage  in  a  barbarous  state,  and 
advanced  it  to  great  perfection  :  Racine  has  not  supported 
it  in  the  perfection  in  which  be  found  it.  The  characters 
of  Comeille  are  true,  though  they  are  not  common :  the 
characters  of  Racine  are  not  true,  but  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  common.  Sometimes  the  characters  of  Cor- 
neille are,  in  some  respects,  false  and  unnatural,  because 
they  are  noble  and  singular ;  those  of  Racine  are  often,  in 
some  respects,  low,  on  account  of  their  being  natural  and 
ordinary.  He  that  has  a  noble  heart,  would  chus^  to  re- 
semble the  heroes  of  Comeille ;  he  that  has'  a  little  heart, 
is  pleased  to  find  his  own  resemblance  in  the  heroes  of 
Racine.  We  carry,  from  hearing  the  pieces  of  the  one, 
a  desire  to  be  virti|ous ;  and  we  carry  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing men  like  ourselves,  in  foibles  and  weaknesses,  from 
the  pieces  of  the  other.  The  tender  and  graceful  of  Ra- 
cine is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Corneille :  the  grand  and 
toblime  of  Comeille  is  never  to  be  found  in  Racine.  Ra- 
cing' has  painted  only' the  French  and  the  present  age,  even 
when  be  designed  to  paint  another  age  and  other  nations : 
we  see  iu  Corneille  all  those  ages,  and  all  those  nations, 
that  he  intended  to  paint.  The  number  of  the  pieces  of  Cor* 
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neille  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Racine :  CorneiUe>  not- 
withstanding, has  made  fewer  tautologies  and  repetitions 
than  Racine  has  made.  In  the  passages  where  the  yersi* 
fication  of  Corneille  is  good,  it  is  more  bold,  more  noble^ 
andy  at  the  same  time^  as  pure  and  as  finished  as  that  of 
B.  Bacine ;  but  it  is  not  preserved  in  this  degree  of  beauty : 

'  and  that  of  Racine  is  always  equally  supported.     Authors, 

inferior  to  Racine,  have  written  successfully  after  him,  io 
his  own  way :  no  author,  not  even  Racine  himself,  dared  ta. 
attempt,  after  CorJieille,  that  kind  of  writing  which  waa 
peculiar  to  him.  Voltaire,  the  best  editor  of  Corneille'sk 
.  *  works,  seems  in  some  measure  to  coincide  with  Fonte* 
iielle.  *^  Corneille,''  says  he,  '^  alone  formed  himself: 
but  Louis  XIV.  Colbert,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  all  of 
tiiem  contributed  to  form  Racine."  When  we  arrive,  how* 
ever,  at  Racine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  his  merit, 
without  the  bias  which  comparative  criticism  generally  pro- 
duces. 

Of  the  editions  of  the  theatre  of , Corneille,  consisting  of 
nine  comedies  and  twenty*two  tragedies,  the  best  are,  that 
of  Joly,  published  in  1758,  10  vols.  12mo.  and  that  of  Vol- 
taire, 1764,  12  vols.  8vo,  and,  lastly,  the  magnificent  one 
of^idot,  1796,  in  10  vols.  4to,  of  which  250  copies  only 
were  printed.  * 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas),  brother  to  the  preceding,  a 
French  poet  also,  but  inferior  to  Peter  Corneille,  was  bom 
in  1625.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  discovered,  when  he  was 
young,  a  strong  inclination  and  genius  for  poetry;  and 
afterwards  was  the  author^ of  many  dramatic  pieces,  some 
of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  acted  with 

Sreat  success.  He  died  at  Andeli,  1709,  aged  84.  His 
ramatic  works,  \>^ith  those  of  his  brother,  were  published 
at  Paris,  1738,  in  11  vols.  12mo.  Besides -dramatic,  Tho*- 
|nas  Corneille  was  the  author  oT  some  other  works :  as, 
1.  A  translation  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  and  some  of  his 
Epistles.  2»  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas.  3.  ^^  A  dictionary 
of  arts,^'  in  2  vols*  folio.  4.  ^^  An  universal  geograpjiical 
and  historical  dictionary,''  in  3  vols,  folio.  In  the  last  work, 
that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy  is  8ai4 
to  be  excellent  As  to  bis  dramatic  talents,  they  were  £u 
from  being  contemptible,  and  a  few  of  his  pieces  still  keep 

*  Moreri.— Diet.  Hwt — ^Fontenelle's  Works.— BUir's    Lecturet.^Wartw'fe 
fiHay  on  P«pe,.  dlit  ISOS.-^D'Ifraeli't  Curiositioi  of  Lileraturoj  foL  IL 
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their  plaee  on  the  stage ;  but  it  was  his  misfortane  tab^  a 
Corneill^,  and  brother  of  one  emphatically  called  the  Great 
CorneiUe.  * 

CORNETO  (Adhian.)     See  ADRIAN. 

CORN VVALLIS  (Charles,  first  Marquis),  tbeddesi 
son  of  Charier  filbhiord  and  iirat  earl  Corowallis,  bj  Eli* 
zabelh,  rtdestS'daiighter  of  Charles,  seeond  viscount  Towa». 
end,  was  bam  Dec  31-,  1738,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  St:  John^S'  college,  Cambridge.     Preferring  a  miKtarj 
life,  be  was,  in  Augost  1^65,  appointed  atd-de-camp  to , 
the  king^  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  footi  .  in  Sept  1775, 
he  beeame  major-general;   in. August,  1777,  lieateaaot- 
l^ner^ ;  andtn  October,  1 793^  general.  He  represented,  in 
two  parliaments,  the  bovongh  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  until  he  sue- 
eeeded  bis^  father  in  tbe peerage,*  Jmie^S,  1762.     In  par* 
liament,  be  was  not  a  frequent  or^ distinguished  spesJcer* 
In  the  house  of  peers  Jie  appears  to'fawv'e  been  rather  Cs^ 
▼onrable  4o  die  claims  of  the' Amerioan  colonies,  whichj 
however^  wfaen  they  came  to  tfn  open  rupture  with  the 
mother  eduntiy,  did'  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  a 
command'  in  America,  where  he  dfstinguished'  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  1777,  and  afterwards  at  the 
siege  of  Charlesto wn,  and  was  left  in  the  command  of  South 
Carolina,  where  his  administration  was  commended  for  its 
wisdom.     He  was  soon  obliged  to  take  the  field,  and  ob- 
tained the  decisive  victory  of  Camden,  and  was  next  vic- 
torious at  Guildford,  but  not  without  a  considerable  loss  of 
men.     His  plan  of  invading  Virginia,  in  1781,  was  of  more 
doubtful  prudence,  and  ended  in  his  capture,  with  his  whole 
army  of  four  thousand  men.     Thus  defeated,  he  laid  the 
blame  on  the  failure  of  expected  succour  from  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  in  return  equally  blamed  both  the  scheme 
and  its  conduct,  and  several  pamphlets  were  published  by 
both  these  commanders,  into  the  merits  of  which  we 'can- 
not pretend  to  enter.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  be 
able  to  add,  that  lord  Cornwallis  lost  no  reputation  by  this 
misfortune,  either  for  skill  or  courage. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  America,  on  the  change  of 
administration  which  took  place  in  1782,  he  was  removed 
from  his  place  of  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
he  had  held  since  1770,  but  was  re-appointed  in  1784,  and 
retained  it  during  bis  life.     In  1786,  his  lordship  was  sent 

ij^rcr'b— Diet,  Hift 
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out  to  India  with  the  double  appotnttnent  of  gOTemor^ge* 
nerai  and  commander  in  chief;  add  arriving  at  Calcutta 
in  September  of  that  year,  found  the  different  piresidenciea 
in  rising  prosperity.  Net  long  after,  the  government  of 
Bengal  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  the  sui^n 
of  the  Mysore,  for  his  attack  on  the  rajah  of  Travancore^ 
the  ally  of  the  Englisli.  The  campaign  of  1790  was  inde* 
eisive;  but  in  March  1791,  lord  Comwallid  haNraded  the 
Mysore,  and  came  in  fight  of  Seringapatam,  which  he  was 
prevented  from  investing  by  the.  floods  of  the  Cavery»  ia 
1792;  however,  he  besieged  that  metropolis;  end  on  the 
approach  of  the  attack,  the  sultan  Tippoo  Saib  sued  for 
peace,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Englisb 
commander  dictated.  He  consented  to  4;ede  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  paid  a  large  sum  of  money,  undertook  to  fur- 
nish a  still  more  considerable  portion  of  treasure,'  within  a  li«* 
mited  period,  &c.  and  entrusted twbof  his  sons. to  the  care 
of  lord  Corowallis,  with  whom  they  were  to  remain  as  hos« 
tages  for  the  due  performtnce  of  the  treaty.  By  this  sue* 
cessful  concitksion  of  the  war,  the  roost  formidable  enemy 
was  so  reduced,  as  to  render  our  possessions  in  India  both 
profitable  and  secure.  Mifdras  was  protected  from  invasioB 
by  possession  of  the  passes,  and  covered  by  a  territory  de- 
fended  by  strong  forts;  and  the  valoe  of  Bombay  was 
greatly  enhanced,  by  possessions  gained  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  details  of  this  war  belong  to  history  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  whole  conduct  of  it,  loid 
Cornwallis  evinced  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  which 
greatly  Increased  his  reputatioa  as  a  commander^  On 
marching  days,  it  was  his  constant  custom  to  be  in  his  tent 
from  the  time  the  army  came  to  the  groqnd  of  encampment; 
and  on  halting*days,  after  visiting  the  outposts  in  the 
morning,  he  was  there  constantly  employed  till  tbe^ea* 
ing,  attending  to  the  affairs  depending  on  his  station. 
The  business  which  pressed  upon  him  from  the  several  ar- 
mies, and  from  every  part  of  India,  were  so  complicatc^d 
and  various,  as  to  require  every  exertion  of  diligence  -aiid 
arrangement.  He  gave  his  instructions,  in  person,  to  all 
officers  who  went  on  detachments  of  importance,  and  stw 
them  on  their  return.  Officers  at  the  heads  of  departments 
applied  to  himself  on  all  material  business,  and  there  was 
no  branch  of  the  service  with  which  he  was  not  intimatety 
acquainted.  His  lordship's  tents,  and  the  line  of  head- 
quarters, appeared  more  like  the  rarioos  departments  of  a 
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jgmBt  office  of  state^  than  the  spleodid  equipage  that  xniglit 
be  supposed  co  attend  the  leader  of  the  greatest  armtefi 
ibat,  under  a  British  -general,  •  were  ever  assembled  in  the 
j^ast.  To  this  unremitting  attention  to  business^  is  not 
only  to  be  ascribed  the  general  success  of  theadmioistra- 
.tion  of  lord  Cornwallis  in  India,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  operations  of  this  war,  but  al9o  the  unexampled  eco* 
aiomy  with  which  it  was  conducted.       ■ 

,  This  important  war  being  now  ended,  so  highly  to  the  hb- 
.nour  of  the  British  afms,  lord  Cornwalli^s  returned  to  £ng- 
.land,  to  receive  the  rewards  justly  due  to  his  merit.     He 
had  before  been  invested  with  .the  iniiignia  of  the  .garter ; 
;and  he  was,  in  August  179^  advanced  to  the  dignity  T>f 
.  marquis  Cornwallfs,  admitted  a  jo^mber  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, ^id,  in  addition  to*  his  other  appointments,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance.     In 
.17S^8,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  appearing  both  to  the  vice- 
.  roy,  lord  Camden,  and  to  his/ majesty,  to  require  a  lord- 
.lieutenant  who  could. act,  iu  ^jxulitary  as  well  as  a  civil 
.capacity,  the  king  appoiated. lord  Cornwallis  to  that  im- 
portant service,  which  be  executed  with  skill,  prompti- 
.  tude,  and  humanity ;  and  after  quelling  the  open  insurrec- 
.tipn,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  mingled  firmness  and  concilia- 
tion, which,  executed  with  discriminating  judgment,  tended 
to  quiet  that  distracted  country,  and  prepare  matters  for.a 
permanent  plan,  that  should  both  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such   an   evil,  and  promote  industry  and  prosperity. 
He  ret^^ined  this  high  appointment  till  May  1801,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke.     The  same 
.year  he   was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  France,   and 
signed  the  pes^ce  of  Amiens. 

In   18Q4,   bis.  lordship  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
.  pointed,  a  s^ond  tinie,  governor^general  in  the  East  In<» 
dies,  on  the  recall  of  marquis  Wellesley ;  and  in  that  sta- 
.tion  .hedied  at,  Ghazepore,  in  the  province  of  Benares, 
October  ^5,  1,805,  worn  put  with  an  active  life  spent  in 
•  the  service  of  his  country,   and  covered  with  glory  and 
Jt^oDours.     His  amiable  character  and  unassuming  dispo- 
.^ition  made  .him  as  universally  beloved   as  he   was  re- 
spected.    His  talents  were  not  brilliant :  but  they  proved 
:wfaat^a  good  heart,  inflamed  by  an  honourable  ambition, 
qiay,  by  the  aid  of  perseverance,   effect.     H\»  lordship 
married,  Jijly  14^  1«768,  Jemima,  daughter  of  James  Jones, 
V01.X.       .  T  , 
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^s().  by  whom  hi  bad  tn  only  ^on,  Gharled,  th^  present 
ftigfrqnis.* 

CORONEL  (PAut),  a  Spanish  ecdestastie,  was  bom  at 
Sdgovia,  and  be^stime  ettiinent  for  his  critical  knowledge 
of  oriental  languages,  and  especially  the  original  lafiguage^ 
6f  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  ivas  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  of  Salamanca^  when  cardinal  Ximenes 
employed  him^  among  other  learned  men,  on  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  He  also  was  the  author  of 
an  addition  to- the  work  of  Nicholas  de  Lira,  ^^De  trans- 
lationum  differentiis.*'    IJe  died  Sept.  30,  1534." 

CORONEL  LI  (ViNCEKt),  a  celebrated  geographer  of' 
the  Minime  order,  and  a  most  laborious  and  voluminous 
compiler,  was  born  at  Venice,  and  admitted  doctor  at  the 
age' of  24.     Becoming  known  to  cardinal  d'Estr6e8  by  his 
skill  in  mathematics,  h6  was  employed  by  his  eminence  to 
make  globes  for  Louis  XIV.     He  staid  some  time  at  Paris 
for  that  purpose,  and  left  matly  globes  there,  which  were 
at  that  time  much  esteemed.      Coronelli  was  appointed 
cosmogtaphcr  to  the  republic  of    Venice  in  1685,  and 
public  professor  of  geography  in   1689.     He  afterward* 
became  definitor-general  of  his  order,  and  general  May  14, 
1702.     After  founding  a  cosmbgraphical  academy  at  Ve- 
nice, he  died  in  that  city,  December  t7l8,  leaving  above 
four  hundred  maps.     His  publications  were  so  numerous 
as  to  fill  about  thirty  volumes,   most  of  them  in  foliob 
Among  these  al-e,  1.  "  Atlante  Veneto,"  4  vols,  folio,  Ve- 
nice,  1691.     2.   "  Ritratti  de  celebri    personaggi   delP 
academia   cosmografica,    &c.*'    Venice,    1697,    folio.     3. 
**  Specchio   del  taiare  Mediterraneo,"   ibid,   1698,  folio. 
4.  **  Bibliotheca  universalis,"  or  an  universal  Dictionarjr, 
an  iinmense  undertaking,  to  be  extended  to  forty-five  folio 
Volumes.     All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Coronelli  differing, 
We  know  not  how  far  he  had  proceeded  in  this  work.     Mo* 
reri  says  he  had  published  seven  volumes  ;  but  an  elctiract 
from  some  foreign  journal,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Literature,'* 
states  that,  in  1709,  eighteen  volumes  had  appeared,  which 
-Went  no  farthernhan  the  word  Cavalieri,  in  letter  C.     W* 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  author  could  have  compressed  his 
materials  in  45.    That  he  should  entertain  a  favoarable 

1  Collim's  Peerage,  by  glr  K.  Brydges.*-DiroiD's  Namtive  of  lh«  CBmfmpL 
in  loditf,  4to,  1793.— Adolphus  and  Bluet's  Hiit.  of  the  Mgn  of  Gkoiige  III. 
<  Moreri. — ^Antonio  Bibl.  HUp. 
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QpiBiod  of  bis  laboutVy  and  predict  ih^i  all  oth^r  die- 
tionaries  must  sink  before  bis,  and  that  be  should  exult  in 
the  idea  of  leaving  behind  bini  the  largest  compilation  ^rer 
made,  is  not  surprizing:  we  ajre  more  disposed  to, wonder 
at  tbe  ^ifit  of  literary  enterprise  among  the  printers  and 
booksellers  in  those  dajs,  which  encouraged  such  uuder*> 
takings.  ^   • 

CORRADINI  (de  Sezza,  Pet^b  Marcellikus),  a 
learned  antiquary^  born  in  1660^  was  first  a  lawyer,  and  in 
that  profeseiou  so  distinguished,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
pope  Clement  XI.  who  appointed  him  to  honourable  and 
ponfidential  offioes*  Disgusted,  however,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  he.  gave  bim^f  up  to  retirement,  for  thepjur^ 
pose  of  applying  to  literary  pursuits.  Here  be  remained  till 
be  WB»  creatod  cardinal  by  pope  Innocent  XIII.  which  dig- 
pity  be  enjoyed  more  than  twenty  years,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1743.  He  wrote  a  learned  and  curious  work,  entitled 
^^  Vetus  Launm,  profanum  et  sacrum,^'  Rome,  1 704  and  1 707^ 
d  vols.  foL ;  reprimte^  in  1 737, 4  vols.  4to :  likewise  a  history 
of  bis  native  place,  entitled  *^  De  civitate  et  ecclesia  Setr 
tina;"  Rome,  1702,  4tD.  H^  is  said  to  have  written  a  dis« 
sertattioo  concerning  certain  contested  rights  betytreeA  the 
emperor  and  tbe  pope,  ^^  De  jure  precum  primariarum/* 
1707,  under  t}^e  assumed  name  of  Conradus  Oligenius.  * 

CORRANUS,  or  DE  CORRO  (Awthony),  the  son  of 
Ant.  Goorauus,  LL.D.  was  born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in 
1  $27,  and  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  but 
being  afterwards  desirous  of  embracing  the  reformed  reli- 
gion^ be  came  to  England  in  1570,  and  being  admitted 
into  the  English  church,  became  a  frequent  preacher.  In 
1 57 1  be  was  made  reader  of  divinity  in  the  Temple,  by  th<9 
interest  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  and  con* 
iioned  in  that  office  about  three  years.  In  tbe  beginning  of 
Mareh  1 575,  he  was  recommended  to  tbe  university  of  Ox- 
ford for  a  doctor's  degree,  by  their  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Leicester ;  but  doubts  being  raised  as  to  the  soundness  <^ 
bis  principles  on  certain  contested  points,^  bis  degree  was 
rafosed  until  be  sbould  give  full  su^tisfaciion^  which  be  pro* 
bably  did,  although  the  matter  is  not  upon  record.  At 
Oxford  he  became  reader  of  divinity  to  the  students  in 
Oloucester,  St.  Mary^s,  and  Hart-hall,  and  resided  as  a 

1  Moreri. — ^DlcU  Hift-— Memoin  ^f  literatore,  rol.  I.^-'Most  of  CortncUi't 
works  are  in  tiie  British  Museum. 
*  Moreri. 
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student  of  Christcburcfa,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 
bend of  Harleston  in  St.  Paulas.  He  died  at  London  in 
March  1591,  and  was  buried  either  at  St  Andrew's,  HoU 
born,  or  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe.  His  works  are,  1.  '^  An 
Epistle  to  the  pastors  of  the  Flemish  church  at  Antwerp/' 
originally  written  in  Latin,  Lond.  1570,  8vo.  2.  ^*  Ta- 
bulsB  Divinorum  operum,  de  humani  generis  creatione," 
1574,  8vo;  and  afterwards  published  in  English.  3.  *'  Dia- 
logus  Theologicus,''  an  explanation  of  St,  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  collected  from  his  lectures,  1574,  8vo; 
also  translated,  1579.  4.  ^^Supplication  to  the  king -of 
Spain,"  respecting  the  protestants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
1577,  8vo,  published  in  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
$.  *^  Notse  in  concionem  Solomonis;"  ue*  Ecclesiastes, 
1579  and  1581,  8vo;  and  again,  by  Scultetus,  in  1618. 
6.  ^*  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastes,"  abridged  by  Thomas  Pitt, 
Oxon.  1585,  8to,  probably  an  abridgement  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 7.  ^*  A  Spanish  grammar,  with  certain  rules  fbt 
teaching  both  the  Spanish  and  French  tongues,"  translated 
into  English  by  Thorius.     Lond.  1590,  4to.^ 

CORREGIO  (Antomio  ALtEORi  da),  sometimes  called 
Lieti,  an  eminent  historical  painter,  was  born  in  1490.* 
or  1494.  Being  descended  of  poor  parents,  and  educated 
in  an  obscure  village,  he  enjoyed  none  of  those  advantages 
which  contributed  to  form  the  other  great  painters  of  rant 
illustrious  age.  He  saw  none  of  the  statues  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome ;  nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  established 
schools  of  Rome  and  Venice.  But  nature  was  his  guide ; 
and  Corregio  was  one  of  her  favourite  pupils*  To  express 
the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  he  used  to  say  that  lie 
always  had  his  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his  penciL 

The  agreeable  smile,  and  the  profusion  of  graces  which 
fae  gave  to  his  Madonnas,  saints,  and  children,  have  been 
taxed  with  being  sometimes  unnatural ;  but  still  they  are 
amiable  and  seducing :  an  easy  and  flowing  pencil,  an 
union  and  harmony  of  colours,  and  a  perfect  intelligence 
of  light  and  shade,  give  an  astonishing  relief  to  all  his 
pictures,  and  have  been  the  admiration  both  of  his  con* 

*  Tbe  birth  and  life,  sMjrt  Mr.  Fo*  account  of  bim  bai  undoubtedly  been 

sell,  of  Corregio,  ii  more  inToWed  in  given  by  A.  R.  Mengt,  in  fait  **  Me- 

obtcorily  ihatt  the  life  of  Apelles.  Whe-'  morie  ooncementa  la  Vita  di  Convgio.'* 

ther  he  vat  bom  in  1490,  or  1494,  is  vol.  II.  of  bis  works,  published  by  Hi; 

not  ascertained  :  the  time  of  his  death,  cole  d'Azara. 
in   1534,  is  more  certain.    The  bett 

1  Ath.  Ox,  ToL  I. 
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temporaries  and  successors.  Annibal  Caracci,  who  flou* 
rished  fifty  years  after  himi  studied  and  adopted  bis  man- 
ner in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  master.  In  a  letter 
to  his  cousin  Louis,  he  expresseswitb  great  warmth  the  im- 
pression which  was  made  on  him  by  the  first  sight  of  Corre- 
gio's  paintings :  '<  Every  thing  which  I  see  here,''  says  he, 
«  astonishes  me ;  particularly  the  colouring  and  the  beauty 
of  the  children.  They  live — they  breathe — They  smile 
with  so  much  grace  and  so  much  reality,  that  it  is  imposr 
sible  to  refrain  from  smiling  and  partaking  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. My  heart  is  ready  to  break  with  grief  when  I  think 
on  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Corregio — ^tbat  so  wonderful  a 
man  (if  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  9fi  angel)  should 
finish  his  days  so  miserably  in  a  country  where  his  talents 
were  never  known !" 

From  want  of  curiosity  or  of  resolution,  or  from  want  of 
patronage,  Corregio  never  visited  Rome,  but  remained  his 
whole  life  at  Parma,  where  the  art  of  painting  was  little 
esteemed,  and  of  consequence  poorly  rewarded.  This  con* 
eurrence  of  unfavourable  circumstances  occasioned  at  last 
llis  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  employ- 
*ed  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  an  *^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;''  and 
having  executed  it  in  a  manner  that  has  long  been  the 
admiration  of  every  person  of  good  taste,  for  the  grandeur 
of  design,  and  especially  for  the  boldness  of  the  fore-short-r 
enings  (an  art  which  he  first  and  at  once  brought  to  th^ 
ntmost  perfection),  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  The 
canons  of  the  church,  either  through  ignorance  or  base-^ 
ness,  found  fault  with  his  work ;  and  although  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon  had  been  very  moderate,  they  aU 
lodged  that  it  was  far  above  the  merit  of  the  artist,  and 
forced  him  to  accept  of  the  paltry  sum  of  200  livres  ^ 
'  which,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  paid  him  in  copper 
money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy  load  to  his  indigent 
wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio  had  to  travel  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Parma.  The  weight  of  his  burden,  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  his  chagrin  at  this  treatment,  threw  him 
into  a  pleurisy,  which  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  life 
and  his  misfortunes  in  1534. 

For  the  preservation  of  this  magnificent  work  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  passed  through  Parma  in  the 
§qite  of  Charles  V.  he  ran  instantly  to  see  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Corregio.     While  he  was  attentively  viewing  it,  one  of 
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the  principal  canons  of  the  church  told  him  that  such  a 
grotesque  performance  did  not  merit  his  notice^  and  that 
Siey  intended  soon  to  have  the  whole  defaced.  <<  Have  a 
care  of  trhaf  you  do,"  replied  the  other :  "  if  I  were  not 
Titian,  I  would  certainly  wish  to  be  Corregio." 

Corregio's  exclamation  upon  viewing  a  picture  by  Ra- 
phael is  well  known.  Having  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  the  most  unbounded  applause  bestowed  on  the  works 
of  that  divine  painter,  he  by  degrees  became  less  desirous 
than  afraid  of  seeing  any  of  them.  One,  however,  he  at 
last  had  occasion  to  see.  He  examined  it  attentively  for 
some  minutes  in  profound  silence ;  and  then  with  an  aif 
of  satisfaction  exclaiined,  '*  I  too  am  a  painter.''  Julio 
Romano,  on  seeing  some  of  Corregio's  pictures  at  Parma, 
declared  they  were  superior  to  any  thing  in  painting  he  had 
yet  beheld.  One  of  these  no  doubt  would  be  the  famous 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Jerom. 

Dufresnoy  says  of  this  artist,  that  he  ''  struck  out  cer« 
tain  natural  and  unaffected  graces  for  his  Madonnas,  his 
saints,  and  little  children,  which  were  peculiar  to  himself! 
His  manner,  design,  and  execution,  are  all  very  great,  but 
yet  without  correctness.  H^  had  a  most  free  and  delight- 
ful pencil;  and  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  he  painted 
with  a  strength,  relief,  sweetness,  and  vivacity  of  colour- 
ing, which  nothing  ever  eikceeded.  He  understood  how 
to  distribute  his  lights  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  wholly  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  which  gave  a  great  force  and  great 
roundness  to-  his  figures.  This  manner  consists  in  extend- 
ing  a  large  light,  and  then  making  it  lose  itself  insensibly 
ID  the  dark  shadowing^,  which  he  placed  out  of  the  masses: 
And  those  give  theih  this  relief,  without  our  being  able  to 
perceive  from  whence  proceeds  so  much  eSett^  and  so 
vast  a  pleasure  to  the  sight.  It  appears  that  in  this  part 
the  rest  of  the  Lombard  school  copied  him.  He  had  no 
great  choice  of  graceful  attitud^ls,  or  distribution  of  beau- 
tiful groupes.  His  design  often  appears  lame,  and  his 
positions  not  well  chosen  :  the  look  of  his  figures  is  often 
Dnpleasing;  but  his  manner  of  designing  heads,  hands, 
feet,  and  other  parts,  is  very  great,  fend  well  deserves  our 
imitation.  In  the  conduct  and  finishing  of  a  picture  he' 
has  done  wonders ;  for  he  painted  with  so  much  union,  that 
his  greatest  works  seem  to  hav6  been  finished  in  the  com- 
pass of  one  day,  and  appear  as  if  we  saw  them  in  a  look* 
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iDg^gla9S.  HU  laodscape  is  equally  beautiful  with  his 
figures." 

■  **  The  excellency  of  Corregio's  manner,'*  says  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds^  *^  has  justly  been  admired  by  all  succeeding 
painters.  This  manner  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  is 
called  the  dry  and  bard  manner  wbicb  preceded  him.  Hit 
colour^  and  his  mode  of  finishings  approach  nearer  to  per* 
fection  than  those  of  any  other  painter ;  the  gliding  mo* 
jtion  of  his  outline,  and  the  sweetness  with  which  it  melti^ 
into  the  ground ;  the  cleanness  and  transparency  pf  his 
colouring,  which  stop  at  that  exact  medium  in  which  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  taste  lies,  leave  nothing  to  b^ 
wished  for;*' 

Mr.  Fuseli's  opinion  of  Corregio  may  with  great  pro«* 
priety  close  these  criticisms. — "  Another  charm,"  says  the 
professor,  '^  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  round  of  art-^ 
harmony.  It  appeared  with  Antonio  Lsti,  called  Corregio, 
whose  works  it  attended  like  an  enchanted  spirit.  The 
harmony  and  the  grace  of  Corregio  are  proverbial:  th^ 
medium  which  by  breadth  of  gradation  unites  two  opposite 
principles,  the  coalition  of  light  and  darkness,  by  imper- 
ceptible transition,  are  the  element  of  his  style.  This  in* 
spires  his  figures  with  grace,  to  this  their  grace  is  subordir 
Xkate:  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  elegant  attitudes 
were  adopted,  rejected,  perhaps  sacrificed  to  the  most 
Rukward  ones,  in  compliance  with  this  imperious  principle : 
parts  vanished,  were  absorbed,  or  emerged  in  obedience 
to  it.  This  unison  of  a  whole,  predominates  over  all  that 
remains  of  him,  from  the  vastness  of  his  cupolas  to  the 
smallest  of  bis  oiU pictures.  The  harmony  of  Corregio, 
though  assisted  by  exquisite  hues,  was  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  colour :  his  great  organ  was  chiaroscuro  in  its  mo«t 
extensive  sense  :  compared  with  the  expanse  in  which  he 
.floats,  the  effects  of  Lionarda  da  Vhici  are  little  more  than 
jthe  dying  ray  of  evening,  and  the  concentrated  flash  of 
Giorgione  discordant  abruptness.*  The  bland  central  light 
of  a  globe,  imperceptibly  gliding  through  lucid  demitints 
into  rich  reflected  shades,  composes  the  spell  of  Corregio, 
and  affects  us  with  the  soft  emotions  of  a  delicious  dream.'' 

Of  Corregio!s  best  oil-pictures,  Italy  has  been  deprived 
by  purchase  or  by  spoil.  Dresden  possesses  the  celebrated 
"  Night,"  or  rather  "  Dawn  ;"  the  "  Magdalen  reading  ;'* 
and  a  few  more  of  less  excellence,  or  less  authentic  cha« 
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racter.  The  two  allegoric  pictures,  called  ^^  Leda  and 
Danae,*'  once  in  the  possession  of  queen  Christina,  mi* 
grated  to  France,  and  with  the  picture  of  lo,  were  mangled 
or  destroyed  by  bigotry.  A  duplicate  of  the  lo,  and  a 
**  Rape  of  Ganymede*'  are  at  Vienna.  Spain  possesses 
**  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden,'*  and  **  Mercury  teaching 
Cupid  to  read  in  the  presence  of  Venus.'*  To  the  "  Spo- 
salizio  of  St.  Catharine,'*  which  France  possessed  before, 
the  spoils  of  the  revolution  have  added  the  *'  St.  Jerome 
with  the  Magdalen,"  the  ^  Madonna  della  Scudella,"  the 
'^  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St: 
Placido,*'  from  Parma.  * 

CORSINI  (Edward),  a  monk  of  the  Ecoles-Pies,  and  a 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Fanano  in  1 702, 
and  died  in  1 765,  at  Pisa,  where  the  grand  duke  had  gtveii 
him  a  chair  in  philosophy.  This  science  occupied  his  first 
studies,  and  his  success  soon  appeared  from  the  ^^  Philoso<>- 
phical  and  Mathematical  Institutions,"  1723  and  1724,  6 
Tols.  8vo.  For  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  which  then  were 
generally  adopted  in  a  part  of  Italy,  be  substituted  a 
species  of  philosophy  at  once  more  useful  and  more  true. 
Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  his  work  had  met 
with,  he  published  in  1735  a  new  *^  Course  of  Geometricat 
Elements,"  written  with  precision  and  perspicuity.  On 
being  appointed  professor  at  Pisa,  he  revised  and  retouched 
his  two  performances.  The  former  appeared,  with  consi*^ 
derable  corrections,  at  Bologna  in  1742;  and  the  second; 
augmented  with  **  Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,*.*  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.  He  was  well 
versed  in  hydrostatics  and  history.  After  having  sedulously 
applied  for  several  years  to  the  classical  authors,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Greece,  he  proposed  to  write  the  '^  Fasti 
of  the  Archons  of  Athens,"  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1734,  in  4to,  and  the  fourth  and  last,  ten  years 
after.  Being  called  in  1746  to  the  chair  of  moral  phih>* 
spphy  and  metaphysics,  he  composed  a  '^  Course  of  Meta- 
physics," which  appeared  afterwards  at  Venice  in  175S. 
^  His  learned  friends  Muratori,  Gorio,  MafFei,  Quirini,  Pas- 
sionei,  now  persuaded  him  to  abandon  philosophy ;  and, 
at  their  solicitations,  he  returned  to  criticism  and  eru- 
dition.   *In  1747  he  published  four  dissertations  in  4to,  on 

}  MeogSi-as  in  preoeding  note.— Vauri.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Works.^-- 
Fuseli's  Lectures.     See  also  bis  edition  of  Pilkingtoo. 
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diasacred  gamed  of  Greece^  in  which  he  gave  an  exact  list 
of  the  athletic  victors.  Two  years  afterw<irds  he  brought 
oot|  in  folio,  an  excellent  work  on  the  abbreviations  used 
in  Greek  inscriptions,  under  this  title,  ^^  Denotis  Grae-^ 
cojTiun.''  This  accurate  and  sagacious  performance  was 
followed  by  several  dissertations  relative  to  objects  of  learu'- 
ing-.  But  the  high  esteem  in  which  be  was  held  by  his 
acquaintance  on  account  of  his  virtues  and  industry,  wbb 
an  interruption  to  his  labours,  he  being  appointed  general 
0f  his  order  in  1754 ;  yet  the  leisure  left  him  by  the  ar* 
duoius  duties  of  his  station  he  devoted  to  his  former  studies, 
and  when  the  term  of  his  generalship  expired,  he  hastened 
bapk  to  Pisa,  to  resume  the  functions  of  professor.  Hd 
liow  published  several  new  dissertations,  and  especially  an 
excellent  work,  one  of  the  best  of  his  performances,  en- 
titled '^  De  prsDfectis  urbis."  At  len^h  he  confined  the 
whole  of  his  application  on  the  ^'  History  of  the  University 
of  Pisa,"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  historiographer; 
and  was  about  to  produce  the  first  volume  when  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  carried  him  off,  in  i»pite  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  medical  art,  in  December  1765. ' 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  born  at 
Hooro  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned  the  first 
principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy  to 
complete,  his  studies,  and  visited  all  the  places  famous  for 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  At  Venice  he  was  cour« 
jLeously  received  by  I'itian ;  and  engraved  several  plates 
from  the  pictures  of  that  admirable  painter.  He  at  last 
settled  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  1578,  aged  forty -two. 
According  to  Basan,  he  was  the  best  engraver  with  the 
burin  or  graver  only  that  Holland  ever  produced.  <<  We 
find  in  his  prints,"  adds  he,  '^  correctness  of  drawing,  and 
an  exquisite  taste."  He  praises  also  the  taste  and  light- 
ness of  touch  with  which  he  engraved  landscapes,  and  that 
without  the  assistance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  small  honour 
to  this  artist,  that  Agostino  Carracci  was  his  scholar,  and 
imitated  his  style  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 
other  master.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous  (151  ac^ 
cording  to  abb^  MaroUes),  and  by  no  means  uncommon.  * 

COilTE  (GotUeb))  professor  of  law  at  Leipsic,  was 
bQro  at  Bescow,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  February  28,  1698.  He 

'  Fabroni  Vite  lulonun,  ao  elaborate  article,  wiUi  an  ample  caUlosve  of 
Ilia  works. — ^Dict.  HisL 
«  Strait. 
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was  emiiieDi  for  his  learniiig,  and  assisted  in  the  JoorMb 
of  Leipsicy  at'wbtcb  place  he  died  April- 7, 1731,  aged 
thirty-three.  Corte  published  aa  edition  of  Sailust,  printed 
at  Leipftic,  1724,  4tOy  vrich  noteB,  vhich  ia  much  esteemed^ 
^'  Tc96:Satyr»  Me&nipe»y"  Leipsic,  1720,  dvo^  add  other 
works.* 

CORTES  (Fbrimnand),  a.  Spanish  commander,  famous 
under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  conquest  jo(  Mexico, 
was  bom  at  MedeUin  in  £streaiadura,  in  1485.     His  pa- 
rents iflteaded^him  for  study,  but  bis  dissipated  habits  and 
overbearing  temper  made  his  fadbervsiUing  to  gratify  his 
iocUoation  by  sending  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer*     Ac«> 
cordiiigly  be  passed  over  to  the  Indies  in  1504,  contimied 
some  time  at  St  Domingo,  and  then  went  to  the  isle  of 
Cttbi^*     He  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits,  that 
Yqlasquee,  governor  of  Cuba,  made  him  captain  general 
of  the  army  which  he  destined. for  the  discovery  of  neW 
countries.     Cortes  sailed  from  Santiago  Nov.  18,  1518^ 
stationed  his  little  army  at  the  Havannah,  and  arrived  the 
year  after  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico.     He  conquered  the  In-* 
dians,  founded  Vera-Cruz,  reduced  the  province  of  T]as« 
akla,  and  marched  directly  to  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
empire.     Montjeeuma,  the  emperor  of  the  Mexicans,  was 
constrained  to  receive  him,  and  thus  became  a  prisoner  in 
bis  own  capital :  and  Cortes  not  only  demanded  immense 
monies  of  him,  but  obliged  him  to  submit  all  his  states  to 
Charles  V.     Meanwhile  Velasquez,   growing  jealous  of 
this  success,  .resolved  to  traverse  the  operations  of  Cortes, 
aud  with  this  view  sent  a  fleet  of  18  ships  against  him: 
but  Cortes  already  distrusted  him ;  and,  having  obtained 
new  aucQours  from  the  Spaniards,  made  himself  master  of 
all  Mexico,  and  detained  as  prisoner  Guatimosin,  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Montezuma,  and  last  emperor  of  the  Mexteansw 
This  was  accomplished  Aug.  13,  1521.     Charles  V.  re* 
warded  these  services  with  ^e -valley  of  Guaxaca  in  Mexi- 
co, which  Cortes  erected  into  a  marqoisate.     He  after^ 
waxds  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  not  received  widi 
the  gratitude  be  expected,  and  where  he  died  in  1554, 
aged  sixty-rthree.     Many  have  writben  the  history  of  this 
<^  Conqnest  of  Mexico,"  und  particularly  Antonio  de  Sblis, 
»d|ose  work  has  been  translated  into  ^nany  <odier  langiiages 
besides  the  English,  aud  Clavigero  ;  and  in  1 800  a  very 

*  Moreri. 
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interesting  vrork  was  pnblmhed  entitled  ^  The  true  History 
of  the  Conqeest  of  Mexico,  by  captain  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castello,  one  of  the  conquerors,  written  in  1568,  and  trans* 
lated  from  the  original  Spanish,  by  Maurice  Keatinge, 
esq.''  ^to.  Dr.  Roberteon,  in  his  history  of  America^  has 
giyen  a  long  life  of  Cortes,  whicli,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
does  more  honour  to  his  pen  than  to  his  judgment  or  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  laboured  defence  of  cruelties  that  are 
indefensible,  and  is  calculated  to  present  to  the  reader  the 
idea  of  a  magnanimous  and  politic  hero,  instead  of  an  in* 
satiate  invader  and  usurper  more  barbarous  than  thoae  he 
conquered;  a  murderer,  who  appears,  like  his  historians 
in  modern  times, .  to  have  been  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
true  character  of  the  victories  which  accompanied  his  armsL 
From  his  correspondence  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
published  at  Paris  in  i778,  by  the  viscount  de  Flavigny,  it 
appears  that  this  insensibility  was  so  great  in  himself,  that 
in  his  account  of  his  exploits  he  neither  altered  facts,  nor 
modified  circumstances,  to  redeem  his  name  from  the  ex** 
ecration  of  succeeding  ages.  ^^  His  accounts  of  murder% 
assassinations,  and  perfidious  stratagems,  his  enumeratioBi 
of  the  victims  that  fell  in  Mexico,  to  the  thirst  of  gold, 
covered  with  the  bloody  veil  of  religion,  «re,^'  says  a  ju« 
dicioas  writer,  **  minute,  accurate,  infemaV^  To  these 
works,  and  to  the  general  history  of  Mexico,  we  refer  for 
that  evidence  by  which  the  merit  of  Cortes  may  be  mom 
justly  appreciated  than  by  some  of  his  bfte  biographers.^ 

CORT£SI,  orCOURTOlS  (Jacob),  called  iLBoaGOO^ 
NONE,  was  a  Jesuit,  born  in  Franche  Comte,  1621,  who  car- 
ried the  art  of  battle-painting  to  a  degree  unknown  before  or 
after  him.  M.  A.  Cerquozzi  himself  did  j  useioe  to  his  power, 
and  dissuading  him  from  the  punuiit  of  other  branches  of 
painting,  fixed  him  to  that  in  which  he  could  not  but  per- 
oeive  that  Cortesi  would  be  his  superior  rather  than  his 
rivark  The  great  model  on  whi^  he  formed  himself  was  the 
*'  Battle  of  Constantino"  in  the  Vatican.  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  neither  the  silence  .of  Rome,  nor  .the  repose 
of  the  convent,  could  lay  bis  militai^  4irdoor.  He  bas 
personified  courage  in  attack  or  defence,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  his  pictures  sound  with  the  shouts  of  war,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  His  mannec 
of  painting  was  rapid,  in  strokes,  and  full  of  colour^  hence 

I  Works  as  above.— MonUi.  Rct.  toI.  I#X. 
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its  effect  is  improved  by  distaDce.  His  style  was  bis  onrn, 
though  it  may  have  been  invigorated  by  bis  attention  to 
the  works  of  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Guido  at  Bologna.  He  died  in  1676,  leaving  a  brother 
William  Cortest,  like  him  called  Borgognone,  who  was 
the  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  though  not  his  imitator. 
He  adhered  to  Maratta  in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his 
heads,  and  a  certain  modesty  of  composition,  but  differed 
from  him  in  his  style  of  drapery  and  colour,  which  has 
something  of  Flemish  transparence  :  his  brother,  whom  be 
often  assisted,  likewise  contributed  to  form  his  manner. 
A  Crucifixion  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  on  Monte  Ga- 
vallo,  and  the  Battle  of  Joshua  in  the  palace  of  the  Qui- 
rinal,  by  his  hand,  deserve  to  be  seen.  He  died  in  1679, 
aged  5  !•  The  brothers  are  both  mentioned  by  Strut!  as 
having  etched  some  pieces.  ^ 

CORTEZ,  or  CORTEZIO  (Gregory),  a  learned  car- 
dinal, was  born  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Modena, 
and  was  auditor  of  the  causes  under  Leo  X.  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Benedictine  order,  in  which  his  merit  raised 
bim  to  the  highest  offices.     Paul  III.  created  him  cardinal 
in  1542.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1548,  leaving  *^  Epistolarum 
-familiarium  Liber,"  1575,  4to,  and  other  works,  chiefly  on 
.-aubjects  of  divinity,  which  are  now  forgot,  but  his  letters 
.  coniain  a  considerable  portion  of  literary  history  and  aneo* 
idote.* 

.  CORTEZI  (Paul),  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in  1465» 

at  San  Geminiano,  in  Tuscany.     In  early  life  be  applied 

himself  to  the  forming  of  his  style  by  reading  the.  best 

muthors  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  Cicero.     He  was  not 

above  twcmty-diree  when  he  published  a  dialogue  on.  the 

learned  men  of  Italy,  '^  De  hominibus  doctis.''     This  pm- 

iduction,  elegantly  composed,  and  useful  to  the  history  of 

the  literature  of  his  time,  remained  in  obscurity. till  1734, 

srben  it  .was  given  to  the  Qublic  by  Manni,  from  a  copy, 

found  by  Alexander  Politi,  Florence,  4to,  with  notes,  and 

die  life  of  the  author.     Angelo  Politionus,  to  whom  he 

communicated  it,  wrote  to  him,  that  ^'  the  work,  though 

juperior  to  his  age,  was  not  a  premature  fruit."     There  is 

atiil  extant  by  this  writer  a  commentary  on  the  four,  books 

of  sentences,  1540,  folio,  in  good  Latin,  but  frequently,  in 

*  Pilkington. — ^D'Argeaville,  toI.  IV. — Burget's  Lives,  in  artr  Coartois.  — 
Strott*  *  Morcri.-^DMpiii.  «  • 
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6uch  familiar  terms  as  to  throw  a  ludicrous  air  oyer  the 
lofty  mysteries  of  the  papal  church,  which  was  not  a  little 
the  fashion  of  his  time.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  on  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  cardinals,  <<  De  Cardinalatu ;"  full  of  erudition^ 
^variety,  and  elegance,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some 
Italian  authors,  and  destitute  of  all  those  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Du  Pin.  P.  Cortezi  died  bishop  of  Urbino 
in  1510,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  His  house,  furnish* 
ed  with  a  copious  library,  was  the  asylum  of  the  muses, 
and  of  all  that  cultivated  their  favour.  ^ 

CORTONA.     See  BERRETINI. 
'    CORVINUS.     Sec  MATTHIAS. 

CORY  ATE  (Georgb),  a  Latin  poet  of  some  note  iii 
liis  day,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Salisbury* 
He  received  his  education  at  Wincbester-school,  and  in 
the  year  1562  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  col« 
lege,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1566,  on  queen  Elizabeth's 
visiting  the  university,  he,  together  with  W.  Reynolds, 
bachelor  of  arts,  received  her  majesty  and  her  train  at  New 
college ;  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration,  for 
which  he  received  great  praises  and  a  handsome  purse  of 
fjjold.  He  afterwards  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and,  in  June 
1570,  became  rector  of  Odcombe  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Reade,  and  some  time  after,  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  tl^ 
year  1594,  he  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Warthill,^n 
the  cathedral  church  of  York,  and  also  held  some  othj 
.dignity,  but  what  we  are  not  informed.  He  died  at  tjlle 
parsoiiage*house  at  Odcombe,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1606. 
It  is  asserted  that  his  son,  the  celebrated  traveller,  agree- 
ably to  his  whimsical  character,  entertained  a  design  of 
preserving  his  body  from  stench  and  putrefaction,  and  with 
that  view  caused  it  to  be  kept  above  ground  until  the  r4th 
of  April  following,  when  it  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  Odcombe.  George  Cory  ate  was  much  com* 
nended  in  his  time  for  his  fine  fancy  in  Latin  poetry ;  and 
for  certain  pieces  which  he  had  written  was  honourably 
quoted  by  several  eminent  writers.  The  only  pieces  Mr. 
Wood  had  seen  of  his  composition  were,  1.  ^^Boemata 
varia  Latina,"  London,  1611,  4 to,  published  by  bis  soa 
after  his  death,  and  by  him  entitled  **  Posthuma  firagmenta 
Poematum  Georgii  Coryate."      2.  ^<  Descriptio  Anglian 

>  Dopio.— Moceri.— RoMoe's  Leo.-^ingu«n6  HhU  Lilt  d'italie.-— Gres* 
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Scotifle,  et  Hiberr>i«,*'  written  in  Lcitin  verse,  anH  dedicated 
to  queen  EHzabetb,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  piece 
was  ever  printed.  In  1763,  James  Lumiey  Kingston,  esq. 
o£  Dorchester,  published,  from  a  MS,  found  amongst  the 
papers  belonging  to  a  considerable  family  in  one  of  the 
western  counties,  a  Latin  poem,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  entitled 
*•  Descriptio  Anglis  et  Descriptio  Londini,*'  being  two 
poems  in  Latin  verse,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  pamphlet  Mr.  Gough  thinks  may 
be  part  of  the  poem  noticed  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  mention 
of  only  fifteen  colleges  at  Oxford,  fixes  the  date  of  the 
verses  before  the' year  1371.  Mr.  Coryate^s  wife,  Gertrude, 
outlived  her  husband  and  son  many  years,  and  resided  at 
Odcombe  or  near  it  until  her  death.  Dr.  Humphry  Hody, 
a  native  of  that  place,  informed  Mr.  Wood,  that  she  was 
buried  near  the  remains  of  her  husband  on  the  3d  of  April» 
1645.  It  appears  that  after  her  husband's  death  she  inar- 
ried  a  second  time. ' 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  the  eccentric  son  of  tbe  pre* 
ceding,  was  born  at  Odcombe,  in  1577.  He  was  first  edo^ 
cated  at  Westminster'-school,  and  became  a  codunoner  of 
Gloucester-hall,  Oxford,  in  1596  ;  where  continuing  aboai 
three  years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  some 
skill  in  logic,  and  more  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
After  he  had  been  taken  home  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Lon* 
don,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  either  as  a  domestic,  or,  according  to  some,  as  a 
fool,  an  office  which  in  former  days  was  filled  by  a  person 
hired  for  the  purpose.  In  this  situation  be  was  exposed  to 
tiie  wits  of  the  court,  who,  finding  in  him  a  strange  mix* 
ture  of  sense  and  fi>lly,  made  him  their  whetstooe ;  and  so^ 
says  Wood,  he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c« 
which  lasted  five  months,  during  which  he  had  travelled 
1975  miles,  more  than  half  upon  one  pair  of  shoes,  which 
were  once  only  mended,  and  on  bis  return  were  bong  up 
in  the  church  of  Odcombe.  He  pubiisbied  his  traviels  under 
this  title ;  ^^  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  months 
travels  in  France,  S&?oy,  Italy,  Rbetia,  Helvetia,  soma 
parts  of  High  Germany^  and  tbe  Netheriands,  1^61 1,**  4to, 
reprinted  in  1776,  3  vols.  8vo.     This  work  was  ushered 

'  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Biof.  Brit.— Oongfa's  Topognpby,  Vott. 
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into  the  world  bj  an  Odcombian  banquet,  consisting  of 
near  60  copies  of  'V^rses,  made  by  tbe  best  poets  of  diat 
time,  wbicb,  if  they  did  not  make  Coryate  pass  mth  tbo 
world  for  a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  sate  of  his  book*.  Among  these  poets 
were  Ben  Jouen,  sir  John  Harrington,  loigo  Jones  the 
architect,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  &c.  In  the  .same 
year  he  published  ^^Coryate's  Crambe,  or  his  Colw(»rt 
twice  sodden,  and  now  served  in  with  other  Macaronio 
dishes,  as  the  second  course  of  his  Crudities,'*  4td.  In 
1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen,  by  an 
oration  spoken  at  the  cross  in  Odcombe,  he  took  a  long 
and  lai^e  journey,  with  intention  not  to  return  till  he  had 
spent  ten  years  in  travelling.  The  first  place  he  went  to 
was  Constantinople,  where  he  made  his  usual  desultory 
observations ;  and  took  from  thence  opportunities  of-view«< 
ing  divers  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  Hellespont  he  totok 
notice  of  the  two  castles  Sestos  and  Abydos,  which  Ma^ 
sseus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of  Hero  and  LeandecL 
He  saw  Smyrna,  from  whence  be  found  a  passage  to  Alex* 
andria  in  Egypt;  and  there  he  observed  tbe  pyramids  neatf 
Grand  Cairo.  From  thence  he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  and  so 
on-  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to  Babylon  iof 
Chaklea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Penna,  and  to  Ispahan,  where 

*  T>ete  ▼eriei  were  repripted  in  exceed  that  price  whereat  meaio  ttiCM^ 
the  same  year  (1611),  detached  from  witty  dayes  value  such  stuffe  bs  that; 
the  GnuHties,  witli  this  titles  ^Tbe    -aiid, -partly,  fortbktoiie     ■ 

Odcombiaa  BaM)iMt,  dished  fo«rtli  by    mrw«*u-— ;„-   So^MMMmf    «!»   mmJ$ 
Thomas  the  Coiriat,  and  scrred  in  a     whose  leonimg,  judgement,  wit,  aa<r 

namber  of  Noble  WUs,  in  priise  of     ._     •  ff^^l^r  -..   •    *a^  »t 

hiiCnrihies  ssdCmobetoi^Aaisaff    Are  weight  w,thTom»s  just  to  a  grame.- 

poitans  Mjysteria ;"  and  with  a  prose  *<  Having  read  the.  booke  with  ai^ 

advertisement  at  the  conclusion/  of  intent  to  epitolnize  it,  coutd  he  but 

Whiek  tb«  following  ia  4  traib^pt,  knd  bite  melted  out  bf  die  wtofe  Hi  Ape  ee 

may  iarvA  fe^  m  tpecipieii  ofCorfet^'t  muoli  siatter  woithy  the  leading  m 

s^Ie :                                              .      ,  .  would  have  filled  foure  pages  ;   but, 

*')>?bteiint'nniyenl,  iflce.        '     '  flndinsr  his  labonr  lost,  andt  hh  hope 

**iCnewk   gentle  Beadsr,    that  the  herein  fallen  ejtoit,  n  icM^redto  d(^ 

booke,    in    prayse  whereof  ^U ,  these,  fer  it  till  the  author  of  the  "Crudities" 

preceding  verses  were  written,  is  pur-  have  finished  his  second  (ravels ;  whldl 

peaely  emitted  fttk  libine  eiid  thy  purses  beidf  intended  for  e  pleoe  Htrt  ae»e 

good;  partly  for  the  gi)ealiiese  of  -the  reaiete,  4s  likely  to  protfoce  a.  booke 

volume,   oontaliHug  654   pages,   each  of  a  farre  greater  hulk:  both  whicl| 

page  36  lines,   each  line  48  letti^s,  being  drawne -into  an  exact  >eompeiid, 

beiidee  paeegyricka,  poens.  epMev*  .«s  Mvostftr,*  Bereniv«»  the  .i^B^de* 

prefaces,  letters, .  orations, .  fragments^  burgiao^,  ;^nd  other  famous  chroiiolo- 

posthemes,  with  the  commas,  colous,  gers,  h&ve  beene,  may,  perhaps,  af- 

fiill-poinli,  end  ether  things  hereante  feid  aottethiing  either.iroethy4liy  «Md¥ 

appeitainiiig ;  which  Wing  prietH  of  ing,  or  supply  vhf  peed  ia  such  CBUp 

a  character  legible  without  spectacles  of  eitremitie,  as'  nature  aud  cusiome 

woiiid  Imre  caosed  tbe  booke  much  to  ofttittet  inf>rce  men  uetok    Vai«.*    ^ 
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the  king  usually  resided ;  to  Sems^  anciendy  called  Sbu- 
shaii ;  %Q  Candahor,  r  the  first  province  north-east  under 
the.  subjection  of  the  gre^t  mogul,  and  so  to  Lahorci  the 
chief  city  i>uc  oue  belonging  to  that  empire.  From  La^ 
kore.'h'e  ^rent  to  Agra ;.  where^  being  .well  received  by  the 
pogHsh  factory,  he  made  a  halt.  He  staid  here  till  he 
bad  learned  the. Turkish  and  Morisoo^  or  Arabian  lanr 
guages,  in  wliich. study  be  was. always  very  apty  and  some 
knowledge  in  the  Persian  and  Indostan  tongues,  all  vfhick 
were  of.  great  use  to  him  in  travelling  up  and  down  the 
great  mogul's  dominions.  In  the  Persian  tongue  he  after* 
war^s  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul ;  and  in  the  In« 
dostao  he  had  so  great  a  command,  that  we  are  gravely 
told  he  actually  silenced  a  laundry^woman,  belonging  ta 
the  English  ambassador  in  that  country,  who  used  to  scold 
all  the  day  long;  After  .he  had  visited  several  places  iu 
.  that  part  of  the.  world,  he  went  to  Surat  in  East-India^ 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea^  of  which  he  died  in 
1617. 

This  strange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  an  insatiable  desire 
to  view  distant  and  unknown  parts  of  the  world,  which  batf 
never  been  reckoned  a  symptom  of  folly  :  nor  indeed  would. 
Coryate  have  been  so  much  despised  if  he  had  not  un* 
luckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,  by  way  of  divert* 
iog.  themselves,  imposed  on .  his  weakness  and  extreme 
▼i^\ii.ty^  and  nothing  vexed,  him  more  than  to  have  this  van^y 
checked.     Thus  when  one.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  semUit 
to  the  £ast-India  xiompaoyv .  came  to  sir  Thomas  Roe/  the 
English  ambassador  at   Mandoa,    where  the  mogul  theti' 
resid;ed,.he  told  Coryate,  chat  be  had  been  in  England 
sinpc  he  saw  him,  and  that  king  James  had  inquired  about^ 
him;  and  that  upon  telling  his  majesty,  that 'be  bad  met« 
fa^m  in  bia  travels,  the  king  replied,  ^*  Is  that  fool  living  ?'^* 
Oilr  traveller  was  equally.faurt  at  another  timef,  when,  up6n 
h^  departure  from  Mandoa,  sir  Thomas  Roe*  gave  him* a' 
lettj^r,'  and  in  that «  bill  to  receive  10/.:  at  Aleppo.    The 
letter  W«a  directed  to  Mr.  Chapman,  consul  th#re  at  that/ 
tiqsi^;  '^d  the  passage  which  concerned.  Coryate  was  this  :*• 
^  Mr*  Chapman,  when  you  shall  hand  these  letters,  I  desire  -■ 
you  tK>  reoetve  the  bearer  of  them,-  Mr.  Thomas  Coryate,  • 
wi^h  cQurtesie, .  for  you  shall  find  him  a  very  honest  poor* 
wretqhf".  ^c.  This  expression  troubled  Coryate 'extremely,- *- 
and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind. .  He  was  very 
jealous  of  hii  repuCailon  labrgadV  for  he  gave  ov^  thjx 
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there  were  great  expect&nces  in  England  of  the  large  ac^ 
counts  he  should  give  of  his  travels  s^ter  his  return  home. 
'  What  became  of  the  notes  and  observations  he  made  in 
his  long  peregrinations,  is  unknown.  The  following  only, 
which  be  sent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were  printed  in 
Ills  ubsence :  1 .  *'  Letters  from  Asmere,  the  court  of  the 
great  mogul,  to  several  persons  of  quality  in  England,  con«> 
ceming  the  emperor  and  bis  country  of  East-India,*'  1616, 
4to,  in  the  title  of  which  is  our  author's  picture,  riding 
on*an  elephant.  ^.  <*  A  Letter  to  his  mother  Gertrude, 
dated  from  Agra  in  East  India,  containing  the  speech  that 
he  spoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  the  Persian  language.'' 
3.^'  Certain  Observations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  East 
India."  4.  *'  Travels  to,  and  observations  in,  Constantinople 
and  other  places  in  (he  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence 
to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem."  5.  **  His  oration, 
Purus,  Potus'Cotyatus ;  quintessence  of  Cory  ate;  spoken 
extempore,  when  Mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  first 
Englisb  knight  of  Troy."  6.  *^  Observations  of  Constan- 
tinople abridged."  All  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  <*  PiU' 
grtmagea"  of  Sam  Purchas.  7.  '*  Divei^se  Latin  and  Greek 
epistles  .to  learned  men  beyond  the  seas ;"  some  of  which' 
are  in  bis  *'  Crudities."-^ Among  his  persecutors  was  Tay- 
lor Ibe  Water- poet,  who  frequently  endeavours  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  ex|>ence.  To  Coryate's  works  may  be  a^ded' 
a  copy  of  verses,  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  printed  iri^ 
Guidoit's  '<  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Bath  Watcvi,'^' 
1725,  $vo.»  . 

-  COSIN  (John),  an  English^  prelate,  was  the  son  of  Giles  ^ 
Oosid,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and'  bom.  in  that  city 
Nov.  30, 1 594.  He  was  educated  in  the  free«school  thet«|«  • 
till  14  years  of  age ;  and,  then  removed  to  Caius  college  Iti ' 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  Was  sucoesiively  schobr  and  'M^- 
low^ .  Being  at  length  distinguished  for  bis  ingenuity  knd^* 
learning,  he  had,  in  161^,  an  offer  q(  a  librariato'g' plaee-^' 
from  OveraU  blsborp  of'  LichficQd  ated  Coveotry^  and  An^- ' 
draws  bishop  c^f.Ely,  and  accepted  the  .invitation .  df .  the  -^ 
former;  who  dying  isi  1619,  he  becrniedoKuesticchapliNfi  ' 
to  N.eil  bisbop  of  Durham*  -He  was.ma^jpa  pnl^dai^  ofC 
Di|i:haaiiiitJ'«i;4;  and  $h^  ytar  fbllowiitg  collated:  4io^  th^"^ 
a^rehdeaepoty  of  the  M»t:  riding  in  A)^  .church -of  Y^^v 
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vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mar.noadiike  BIakes(Oj)e^  whose 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.     July  1626,   Neil  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Branspeth,  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham  ;  the  parochial  church  .of  which  he  beautified  m 
an  extraordinary  manner.     About  that  time,  having  fre- 
quent meetings  at  the  bishop  of  Durham^s  house  in  Lou- 
don, with  Laud  and  other  divines  of  that  party^  he  began 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who  suspected  him  to  be 
popishly  affected  \  grounding  their  suspicion  on  his  "  Col- 
lection  of  Private  Devotions,"  published  in  1627.     This 
collection,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  was  drawn 
up  at  the  command  of  Charles  L  for  the  use  of  those  pro- 
testants  who  attended  upon  the  queen  ;  and,  by  way  of 
preserving  them  from  the  taint  of  certain  popish  books  of 
de\X)tion,  supposed  ^to  be  thrown,  on  ^purpose,  about  the 
royal  apartments.     Collier,  however,  says  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  countess  of  Denbigh,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  sister.     Tliis  lady  being  then  somewhat  un- 
settled in  her  religion,  and  inchning  towards  popery,  these 
devotions  were  drawn  up   to  recommend  the  Church  of 
England  farther  to  her  esteem,  and  preserve  her  in  that 
communion.     This  book,  though  furnished  with   a  great 
dear  of  good  matter,  was  not  altogether  acceptable  in  the 
contexture ;  although  the  title-page  sets  forth,  that  it  was. 
formed  upon  the  model  of  a  book  of  private  Prayers,  au- 
thorized by  queen  Elizabeth,  in   1560.     The  top  of  the 
frontispiece  had  the  name  of  Jesus. in  three  capital  letters, 
L  H.  8.     Upon  thes^.there  was  a  cross,  encircled  with  the 
sun  supported  by  two  angels,  with   two  devout   women 
praying  towards  it.     3urtoD>  Prynue^  and  other  celebrated 
puritans,  attacked  it  very  severely.;  and  th^re  is  no  doubt^ 
but  it  greatly  cohtributed  to  draw  upon  him  all  tl|at  perse- 
cution which  he  afterwards  unilervvent,     *  j  .      . 
About  l62Blie  took  the  degrej^  of  D.  D,  and  the  sai^e 
year  was  concerned,  with  his  brethren  of  the  church  of 
Durham,  in  a  prosecution  against  Petqr  Smart,  a  preben- 
dary there,  for  a  seditious  sermon  preached  in  that  cathe- 
dral; upon  Psalm  xxxi.,*?.  '^l  hate  them  that  hold  of  su-. 
perstitious   vanities.'*     Smart  was  ^  degraded^  and  dispos-. 
'sessed  of  his  pfefei'ments;  but,  as  we  shall  perceivp,  after-, 
wards  amply  f  everiged  of  Cosii)  for  his  ^are  in  the  prose- 
cution.    In'  1634  Co'sin  was  elected. master  of  .Peterhouse 
in  Canibfidge'Tahd  rh'1640  made  dean  of  Peterborough 
by  Charles  T.  who?e  chaplain  he  then  was;*  hoi^A  Noy.  10, 
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three  days  after  his  installation  iivto  tliat  deamy,  a  petition 
from  Peter  Sni«*t  against  him  was  read  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  wherein  complaint  was  made  of  his  superstition, 
innovations  in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  severe  prosed 
t:ution  of  himself  in  the  high-commissioh'-court.  This 
ended  in  his  being,  Jan.  22,  1642,  sequestered  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  house  from  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  -,  and 
be  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  first  clergyman  in 
those  times  who  was  treated  in  that  manner.  March  15th 
ensuing,  the  commons  sent  twenty-one  larticles  of  impeach* 
ment  against  him  to  the  house  of  lords,  tending  to  prove 
him  popishly  affected ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
put  under  restraint,  upon  a  surmise  that  he  had  enticed  a 
young  scholar  to  popery :  of  all  which  charges  he  fully 
cleared  himself,  and  was  indeed  acquitted ;  but*  in  those 
days  of  tyrannical  oppression,  this  availed  him  little,  not 
was  any  recompense  made  him  for  his  expences.  In  1642y 
being  concerned  with  others  in  sending  the  plate  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership  of  Peter-house ;  so  that, 
as  he  was  the  first  who  was  sequestered  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  he  was  also  the  first  that  was  displaced  in 
the  university.  Thus  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and 
not  without  fears  of  something  worse,  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris ;  which  accordingly  he 
did  in  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to 
such  of  the  queen's  household  as  were  protestants;  and 
with  them,  and  other  exiles  daily  resorting  thither,  he 
formed  a  congregation,  which  was  held  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterwards  at  the  English  ambassador's  chapel. 
'Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings  assigned  him  in  the  Louvre, 
with  a  small  pension,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  queen 
Henrietta.  During  his '  residence  in  this  place,  he  conti- 
nued firm  in  the  protestant  religion  ;  reclaimed  some  who 
had  gone  over  to  popery,  and  confirmed  others  who  were 
wavering  about  going ;  had  disputes  and  controversies  with 
Jesuits  and  Romish  priests,  and  about  the  same  time  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  several  learned  pieces  against 
them.  One  accident  betel  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
spoke  of  as  the  most  sensible  affliction  in  his  whole  life; 
and  that  was,  his  only  son's  turning  papist.  This  son  was 
educated  in  gmmmar  leaming^  in -a  Jesuit's  school,«as  were 
'inahy  othlsrs  of  our  youths  during  tlie  civil  war ;  and  qc^ 
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eaiuon  wgi  thence  taken  of  inveigling  him  into  papery. 
Be  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to  eojirace  poperyi,  hint 
^so  to  take  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome :  aod 
though  bis  father  used  all  the  ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which  by  interest  he  had 
procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from  their 
persuasion,  yet  all  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  this  ha  6i^ 
inherited  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annni^  of  1002.  He 
pretended  indeed  to  turn  protestant  again»  but  relapsed 
before  his  father's  decease. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Cosin  returned  to  Eng-* 
land,  and  took  possession  of  all  his  preferments,  and  be- 
fore the  year  was  out,  was  raised  ti>  the  see  of  Durham. 
As  soon  as  he  could  get  down  to  his  diocese,  he  set  about 
reforming  abuses  there  during  the  late  anarchy ;  and  dis* 
tioeuished  himself  by  his  charity  and  public  spirit.  He 
laid  out  a  great  share  of  bis  large  revenues  in  repairing  or 
rebuilding  the  several  edifices  belonging  to  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demolished,  or  neg^ 
lected,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired  the  casde  aft 
Bishop^s  Aukland^  the  chief  country «>seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Durham  ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he  gready  enlarged; 
and  the  bishop's  house  at  Darlington,  then  very  ruinous. 
He  also  enriched  his  new  chapel  at  Aukland,  and  that  at 
Durham,  with  several  pieces  of  gilt  plate,  books,  and 
other  costly  ornaments;  the  charge  of  all  which  buildings^ 
repairs,  aiid  ornaments,  amounted,  according  to  Dr.  South, 
to  near  16,000/.  but,  as  others  say,  to  no  less  than  26,000/. 
He  likewise  built  and  endowed  two  hospitals ;  the  one  at 
Durham  for  eight  poor  people,  the .  other  at  Aukland.  for 
four.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  former  was  70L  thal.oT 
the  latter  80/. ;  and  near  his  hospital  at  Durham,  he,  re- 
built the  school-bouses,  which  cost  about  3002.  He  abo- 
built  a  library  near  the  castle  of  Durham,  the  charge 
whereof,  with  the  pictures  with  whiel^  he  adorned  it, 
amounted  to  800/.  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the  value  of 
2000L  as  also  an  annual  pension  of  20  marks  for  ever,  t«a 
librarian.  But  his  generosity  in  this  way  was  not  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  his  diocese.  He  rebuilt  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  which 
cost  3'20L  and  gave  books  to  the  Ixbraiy  of  that  college  t<» 
the  value  of  1000/.  He  founded  eight  scholanbips  in  the 
same  uivversity :  namely,  five  in  Peter-house,  oi  lOL  a. 
year  each;  ssid  three  in  Caius  cftUege,  of  saAoblea apiece 
per]  annum :  both  which,  togetl^er  with  a  provision  of  8/. 


yetriiy»  t^  Ae  cottmioif  .^hetft  of  diotft  tvro^coUeges  respec« 
tiv^ly-.  ajnomited  to  ^SQOL  Without  mentioning  the  whole 
c€  hit  benefitetions,  we  shall  only  notice  farther  that  be 
^ve,  in  ornaments  to  the  cathedral  at  Durham,  43/.'; 
upon  the  new  building  of  the  bishop's  coon,  exchequer, 
and  chancery,  and  towards  erecting  two  sessions  houses  in 
Durham,  lOOOl,;  towards  the  redemption  of  Christian  capi 
tttes  at  Algiers,  500/. ;  towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed^ 
loyal  party  in  England,  800/^;  for  repairing  the  banks  id 
Howdenshire,  100  marks;  towards  repairing  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral in  London,  50t  In  a  word,  this  generous  bishop,' 
during  the  eleven  years  he  sat  in  the  see  of  Durham,  u 
said  to  have  spent  above  2000/.  y e^irly  in  pious  and  charita^ 
blouses. 

He  died,  Jan*  15,  1672,  of  a  pectoral  dropsy,  in  his 
7Sth  year,  after  having  been  much  afflicted  with  the  8ton0 
for  some  time  before;  and  his  body  was  conveyed  from  his 
house  in  Westminster  to  Bishop's  Aukland,  where  it  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  under  a  tomjy 
of  black  marble,  with  a  plain  inscription  prepared  by  the 
bishop  in  his'  life-time.  Besides  the  son  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  four  daughters.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
oonsiderable  sums  of  money  to  charitable  purposes  :  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  in  several  places,  a  sum 
amounting  to  near  400/. }  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
cashed^,  when  it  should  be  raised  five  yards  from  the 
ground,  lOOA;  to  the  cathedral  at  Norwich,  whereof  the 
one  half  to  be  bestowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  Dr.  John  Overall,  some  time  bishop 
there,  whose  chaplain  he  had  beeuj  the  rest  for  providing 
aoiiie  useful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  40/.;  towards  repair- 
ing the  south  and  north  side  of  Peter^house  chapel  in  Cam- 
brtdge,  suitable  to  the  east  and  west  sides, .  already  by 
bim  perfected,  200/.;  towards  the  new  building  of  a  chapel 
at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge,  50/.;  to  the  children  of 
Mr.  John  Hayward,  late  prebendary  of  Lichfield,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  their  deceased  father,  who  in 
hia  younger  years  placed  him  with  his  uncle  .bishop  Over«^ 
all,  20/.  each  ;  tO  some  of  his  domestic  servants  100  marks^ 
to  some  50/.  and  to  the  rest  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  last  quarter's  pay*  In  his  will  also,  he  made 
a  large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particu^ 
larly  explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himself  from 
^im  imputation  of  popery  i  <^  I  do  profess,"  say^  he,  ^*  with 
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holy  observation,  .and  from  my  very  heart,  tbtft  I  am  notr, 
aod  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and 
averse  from  the  corruptions,  and  imperunent,  new-^fttogled^ 
or  papisiicat  superstitions  and  doctrines,  long  since  intro- 
duced, contrary  to  the  holy  scripture,  and  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  fathers,''  In  the  third  volume  of 
the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  lately  published,  we  find  a 
letter,  written,  in  1658,  to  ^he  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  by 
Dr.  Cosin,  which  afibrds  a  farther  proof  tbat,  notwitbstand*. 
iog  his  superstition  and  his  fondness  for  the  pomp  of  ex- 
ternal worship,  he  was  steadily  attached,  to  tbe.protestanti 
religion.  In  this  letter,  speaking  of  tbe  queen  dowager 
Henrietta  and  lord  Jermyn,  he  says,  ^^  They  hold  it  for  a 
mortal  sin  to  give  one  penny  towards  the  maintenance  of 
such  heretics,  as  Dv,  Cosin  is."  Tbe  accusation  of  popery, 
liowever,'  answered  the  purposes  of  his  persecutors^  and 
bis  minute,  attention  to  the  decorations  and  repairs  oi 
churches  and  cathedrals  afforded  some  ground  of  suspicion, 
^en  with  those  of  more  honest  and  candid  minds. 

.  Dr.  Cosin  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  from  all  which, 
be  has  sufficiently  confuted  the  calumny  pf  his  bQing  a 
papist,  or  popishjy  affected..    Besides  his  ^^  CpUectibn  of 
Private  Devotions,*'  mentioned  above,  he  published  ^^A. 
$cbolastical  History  of  tbe  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  or, 
the  certain  and,JBdubitable  books  thereof,  as  they  are  re- 
ceived in  xbe  Church  of  England,"  London,  1657,  4tQ,, 
reprinted  in  1  ^72.    This  history,  which  is  still  in  esteem, 
is  deduced  from  the  time  of  the  Jewish  churchy  to  the  year 
1546,-  that  is,  tbe  time  when  ,the  council  of  Trent,  cor- 
rupted, and  made  unwarrantable,  additions  to,  the  anqieut 
Canon  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  written  by  the  au- 
tlior  during  his  eacile  at  Paris.     He  dedicated  it  to  Dr.  M. 
^  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.    Dn. 
P.  Gunning  had  .the  care  of  the  edition, — Since  the  bishop's 
decease  the  following  books  and  tracts  of  his  have  beea 
published:    1. >^  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Collins,  concerning,  tbe. 
Sabbath,"  dated  from  Peterbouse,  Jan.  24,  16S5,  printed, 
in   the  ^^  Bibliotbepa  Literaria,"' 1723,  4to;  in  which  he. 
proves,  that  the  keeping  of  our  Sunday  is  immutabile,  as., 
being  grounded  upon  divine  institution  and. apostolical  tra?; 
ditioo,  which  he  confirms  by  several  instances.     2.  ^^  A 
-Letter  from  our  author  to  Mr.  Cordel,  dated  Paris,  Feb.  7,, 
'i65Q/'  prinited  at  tbe  end  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  The. 
Judgment  of  .t|)e.  Church  of  England,  in  theco^e  of^  Lay-. 
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bap%i§hf,'^and  of  Dissenters  baptfem^"' a  second  edition  oF 
Miitck  was  published  in  V712,   8vo.     3:  •*  Regni  Angliae 
Heligio'  Cathoiica,    prisca,    casta,    defoecata :     omnibus 
Ctrristiants    mon'archis,    principibus,    ordinibus,    ostensa; 
anno  MDCLII.*'  i.  e.  A  short  scheme  of  the  ancient  and 
pure  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Written  at  the  request  of  sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl' 
of  Clarendon^  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Smithes  Life  of 
bishop  <7osin.     4.  **  The  History  of  Popish  Transubstan- 
tiatibn/*  &c.  written  in  Latin  by  the  author  at  Paris,  for 
the  use  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  whb  were  frequeiitly 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papists.     It  was  published^ 
by  Dr.  DurrdI,  at  London,   1675,  <8vo,  and  translated  into 
EngTish  in  1676,  by  Luke  de  Beauiieu,  8vo.     There  is  a. 
second  part  still  in  manuscript.     5.  "  The  differences  in  the: 
chief  pointsof  religion  between  the  Roman  Catholics  anct' 
us  of  the  Church  of  England;  together  with  the  agree- 
ments which  we,  for  our  parts,  profess,  and  afe  ready  to' 
embrace,  *if  they;  for  theirs,  were  as  ready  to  accord  with' 
us  in  the  same.     Written  to  the  countess  of  Peterborough,'*'. 
printed  at  the  end  of  bishop  Bull's  "  Corruptions  of  the" 
Chur.cb  of  Rome."     6.  "  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common- 
Prayer.'**    Published  by  Dr.  William  Nicholls,  at  the  end' 
of  his  Cominent  on  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer,  Lond.' 
1710,  fol.     7.  "Account  of  a  Conference  in  Paris,  be- 
tween Cyril,  -archbishop  of  Trapezond,  and  Dr.  John  Co-- 
sin  ;*•  printed  in  the  same  book.     81  "  A  Letter  from  Dr. 
Cosin   to  bishop  Moreton  his  predecessor,  giving  an  ac-', 
count   of    his  studies  and  employment    when  an   exile 
abroad  ;'*  and;  *^  A  Memorial  of  his,  against  what  the  Ito-. 
inarnists  call  the  Great  General  Council  of  Lateran  under 
Innocent  IlL  in  1215,"  both  published  by  Des  Maizeaux. 
in  vol.  VL  of  **  The  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Let-' 
ters,"   1730.     9.  "An  Apology  of  Dr.  John  Cosin,"   in 
answer  to  Fuller's  misrepresentations  of  him  in  that  au- 
tt^or's  Church  History,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  Heylin*8  **  Examen  Historicum."     The  following  pieces 
were  also  written   by  bishop  Cosin,  but   nevei^-  printed  :. 
1.  "An  Answer  to  a  Popish  pamphlet  pretending  that 
St.  Cyprian  was  a  Papist.'*     2.  "  An  Answer  to  fotir  queries 
of  a   Roman  Catholic,  about  the   Protestant  Heligiun.'* 
3.  "  An  Answer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a  Popish  Bishop 
to  the  lord  Inchiqiiin. '     4.  "  Annates  Ecclesiastic!,*'  im- 
perfect.     5.  "  An  Answer- to  Father  Robinson^s   l^^pers 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  Church 
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pf  England.**  6.  ''  HittorU .  CoDciliorimi*''^  impefii$f^4 
7.  **  Against  the  forea^ers  of  the  Cburch  of  England,  .4d4 
their  seducers  in  this  time  of  her  tryal.'*  S,  *\^hxqnolKJn 
gia  Sacra/^  imperfect.  9.  ^^  A  Treatise  cooc^rniiig  tif^. 
abuse  of  auricular  confession  in  the  Church  of  Rome/* — 
Some  few  of  Dr.  Cosines  letters  are  extant  among. Dr^ 
Birches  collections  ii)  the  British  Museum.'.         < 

COSMAS,  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  called  iNpop^EUSTKS. 
or  lNPiC0PtEUSTES>  on  account  of  a  voyage  wh^h^l)e,ma4!Q' 
to  the  Indies,  was  at  first  a  merchant,  afterward^  a-^mpnk,. 
and  author,  and  is  supposed  to  hav§  flourii^ipd  abouji  the 
year  547.      He   wrote  several    things,,  particularly  th^v 
''  Christian  Topography,  or  the  opinion  of  CbristJuy^s  con*, 
cerning  the  World,  in  12  books;  stillextanty-and^^ul^tished  . 
by  Montfaucon  in  1707,  in  the  ^^  NoYa.c.9llectio  PatfumyV- 
vol.  II.     Cosmas  performed  his  voyage  inf.5$i;2,  afid.  pubr. 
lisbed  his  book  at  Alexandria  in  547  :  it  coflltaiu^  aom^  • 
very  curious  information,  but  contrary  to  thesentioi^iUfl^  of 
all  astronomers,  he  denies  the  earth  to  be  apb^rica),.  and 
endeavours  to  prove  his  opinion  from  Jreason,  scripture,  and. 
Christian  writers,  who  lived  before  bio).    As  bis  tesuim>ny  . 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  .however^  is  very  con^  ' 
siderable,  Lardner  has  selected  jnany  passag^s^  ^om  ^'  The 
Christian  Topography,*'  in  his  *' Credibility.."'        ,  j. 

COSME  (John  Dk  St.),  whose  family  na^ie  wsis  Bj^ 
SEliXAC,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Feuil/anSr.  in  Parif, 
and  born  in  1703.     He  was  educated  to  the  practice  of  * 
surgery;  but  at  his  father's  death,  which  happened  ^ben^. 
be  was  young,  be  retired  from  the  world,  and  betpaniea- 
paonk,  yet  went  on  improving  himself  in  the  art  to  wbicbi . 
)ie  had  been  bred,  and  gave  his  assistance  to  all  who  9pr,  . 
plied  without  any  reward.     He  had  bestowed  his  prii)Qipal. 
attention  on  lithotomy,  and  the  instrument,  with  which  be/ . 
performed  the  operation  he  called  lithaiame,  caihif  ^  boll^w.  ^ 
tube,  in  \yhich  was  concealed  a  knife,  with  whicb  be  cut) 
through  the  prostate  gland,  into  the  bladder.-    His^eace: ; 
was  to  make  the  wound  sufficiently  )arge,  to  enable  him.t«  ..« 
extract  th^  stoi)e. easily,  and  without  bruising  tbfst  part$» 
To  this,  it  is  probable,  bis  supcess,  which  was  far  superior 

I  Baiire'k  Funeral  Sermon  and  Life,  1673,  12mo.— Life  by  SmiUi  in  <«  Vite 
Enidttistiraorttm  Vimnim,"  4lo.«— Biog^.  Brit.<— B«nrick't  Life ;  s^  Index.— Rut- 
Cbinsoo'f  Hilt,  of  Durbaan.  *'     *     ! 

S  Lardner's  Work« — Cave,  toI.  L — Gibb«n>i  Hictorj.-r-HobertsQp*!  DisquU 
^itioDf  01)  ancieiit  India. — Saxii  Onomtfticon. 
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to  any  of  his  rivals,  mu»(  be  attriboted^    :Tbe  fM)e'he!a€-»; 
quired  drew  upon  him  .the  eitvy  of  the  surgeoos/of  Pari»«;>^ 
fiur,  ^(^t  they  applied  to^piie  king  to  interdict  bi&pra^iisingc 
Not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  Mons.  Le  iJat  publi^hdl 
^  Lettre  au  sujet  du  Lithptome.  Cach^,  &€.  ^pntre  £.t 
Cosme  Dissert/'  1749.  .  Cosme^s  diaierwion*'  de^cribi^g: 
t)H»  operation,  bad  been  published  tbe  preQediDg^ycejAF,  in 
the   '<  Journal  des  Savons.*'    This  prod^^d  ap^.  juwi^eri 
from  De  Cosmei  under  th^  tit)e  of  **  RiSCueil  des  pieces, 
importantes  sur  Toperation  dalaTailler'  Parity  1751  ;  4o. 
which  be  acknowledges  some  f^ilures^  and  tb^t  be  bad  lost 
one  patient  by  hiemorrhage;  butcbailejigeshis.adversaiie» 
to  produee  lists  of  successful  cases  equal  to  his.     In  177)9, 
be  published  **  Nouvelle  methode.  d'extraire  la  Pierre,^. 
Paris,  l2mo.    After  having  for  sotp^  time  been  (Urectpr  ofi'. 
the  hospital  of  Bayeux,  he  established  an  hospital  jn:tbc. 
Feuillans,  wliere  he  practised  gratis.     It  is  thought  that  in., 
the  course  of  his  life  he  had  performed  the  operatioii  (or- 
the  stone  above  a  thousand  times.     He  died  July  28,  1781, . 
most  particularly  lamented  by  the  poor,  towards  whom  b^* 
was  equally  compassionate   and   charitable.     When  any. 
father  of  a  family  offered  him  money,  he  used  to  say,*, 
**  Keep  it ;  I  must  not  injure  your  children  :'*  and  pften^ » 
initead  of  accepting  a  fee  from  the  opulent,  be  would  re- 
commend some  poor  object  to  be  relieved  by  them.' 

COSSART  (Gabriel),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at. 
Pontoise  in  1615,  and  after  being  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  taught  rhetoric  at  Paris  ivith  much  reputation  for 
seven  years.     He  then  joined  with  father  Labbe,  who  had 
commenced  his  vast  collection  of  the  ^^  Councils ;''  and 
Labbe  dying  when  the  eleventh  volume  was  printing,  Cos- 
sart  completed  the  whole  in  1672,  in  eighteen  volumes. 
Cossart  al^o  wrote  some  orations  and  poems,  a  coHectioii 
of  which  was  published  in  1675,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1V2S,  12mo.     He  was  thought  one  of  the  best  orators  and  . 
poets  which  the  society  of  Jesuits  had  produced.     He  died . 
iit  Paris,  Sept  18,  1674.* 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),  lord  of  Canulopo,  was  born . 
in  1507,  at  Naples.     In  his  youth  he  was  solicited  by  6an« 
nasario  and  Poderico  to  undertake  the  taisk  of  writing  the  • 
history  of  Naples,  ^^  Istoria  del  .Regno  di  Napoli,"  &c. 
published  in  a  folio,  printed  at  Aquibi  in  1591.     On  this  . 

>  Diet  HMt.i*aafs*s  Cyclopedia.  '  Moreri.— Diet.  HItt. 
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be  bestowed  53  years  of  persevering  investigation.  Thiy 
fint  edition,  scarce  even  in.  Italy,  reaches  from  the  year 
1S50  to  I4M  ;  that  is,  from  the  death  of  Trederic  IF/tti  Ae 
war  of  Milan, '  under  Ferdinand  I.  Costanzo  enlivened  by 
tbe  ^culture  'of  Latin  poetry  the  dryness  of  historj^  and 
succeeded  both  in  one  and -the  other.  He  is  said  td  have 
improved  the  art  of  writing  sonnets  by  graces  oF-hn  own 
inventtoiT.  His  Italian  poetry  was  puUished  in  1709,  1723, 
1728,  &c.  He  died  about  1590,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
A  second  edition  of  hi's  history  appeared  at  Venice,  1710; 
4to;  and  a  third  also  in  4to,  •  at  N&p4e8,  1735,  with'  a  life 
of'Constanto  by  Bernardino  Tafuri.* 

COSTAR  (Pbteh),  a  bachelor  o^f  the  Sorbonnc,  was 
born  1603  at  Paris,  son  of  a  batter.     He  had  neither  the 
taste^  learning,  nor  merit,  of  M.'de  Girac,  but  was  not 
ignorant)  as  that  writer  accuses  him  of  being-,  in  his  dis-^  * 
pute  upon  Voiture.     M.  du  Roeil,  bishop-of  Bayonne^  and* 
atterwards  of  Angers,  wished  to  have  Costar  always  about ' 
him  as  a  literary  man,  and  gave  him  many  benefices.     He 
was  eagerly  received  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,''and  in 
tbe  best' companies,  notwithstanding 'his  ^iffected  airs;  fbr^^ 
which  reason  it  was  said,  ^  He  was  the  nK)st  beauisb  pe- 
dant, and  most  pedantic  beau,  that  ever  was  known.^*     He ' 
died  May  13,  1660.     Besides  his  works  in  defehce  of  Vol-  ' 
ture,  against  M.  de  Girac^  there  is  a  collection  of  his  Let-  * 
ters  in  2  vols.  4to,  containing  much  literary  anecdote  and 
criticism,  the  latter  rather  in  a  frivolous  taste,  which  is 
likewise  vi^ibl^  in  some  other  of  his  pieces.' 

GOSTARD  (Georgf),    a  learned  clergyman  of  *  the 
cburch  of  England,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  about  the  year 
l?iO.     He  was  educated  at  Wadham-eollege,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a  member  in  172&,  if  not  earlier  ; 
and  on]  the  28th>of  Jone  1733,  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.   '  He  also  became  a  tutor,  and  fellow  of  his  college ;  * 
and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life 
there,  though  the  fellows  of  Wadham-college  hdd.  their 
fellowships  only  for  a  limited  number  of  j^ars.     The  same  ' 
year  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  he  published,  in 
8vo,  **  Gritical  observations  on  some  Psalms."    The  first  ■ 
ecclesiastical  situation  in  which  be^was  placed,  was  that  of 
curate  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshira.    He  afterwards  became  vicar 
of  Whitchurch,  in  Doraet^ire,  where  he  servedtwo  churches 

>  Moreri.— Diet.  Uivt.— dement  Bibl  Ctrieaie.        •  Mor«ri.— Diet  BwU 
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for  some  years.  Part  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Jobiv 
Catlain,  containing  an  account  of  a  fiery  meteor  seen  by- 
^ikh  in  the  ah",  on  the  14th*  of  July  1745,  was  read  atthe 
Boyml  Society  on  the  7  th  of  November  in  that  year/  and 
published  in  .the  Philosophical  Transactions^  No.  477.  Tfa^ 
fbllowing  y«ar  be  .published '  at  London,  in  Bvo^  ^^  A  Let«^ 
ter  to  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  president  of  the  Royal  Society,* 
qoncern'mg  the  rise  and  progress  of  Astronomy  amongst  thcK 
Aocieotff,*'  in  which  be  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Grebes 
derived  but  a  very  small  portion  of  their  astronomical  know-*' 
ledge  from^the  Egyptians  or  Babylonians ;  and  that  though- 
(he  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  may  be  allowed,  bydieir 
observations  of  the  heavens,  to  have  laid  the  fbitndation  of 
astroooBiy;.  yet,  as- long  as  it  continued  amongst  tbem,  it 
eonsisted.of  observations 4)nly,  and  nothing  more;  til)  G^o*' 
nietry  being  improved  l^y  the  Greeks,  and  them  alone,  into* 
a  science,,  and  applied  to  the  heavens,'  they  became  the  true' 
and, proper  .authors  of  every  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
astronomy! 

In  1747,  Mr.  Costard  published,  in  8vo,  ^^  Some  obser* 
vations  tending  to  illustrate  the  book  of  Job ;   and  in  partf- 
calav  the  words,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.'* 
To  whieh  was  annexed,  **  The  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk, 
pai8|ibTasticaIly.  translated  into  English  verse."    The  same 
year  a. curious. letter  written  by  him  to  the^Rev.  Dr.  I^aw/ 
principal  of  St.  Edmund  hall^  relative  to  the  Chinese  chro- 
nology and  astronomy,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, '  and- 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  No.  483.     In 
^bid;  letter  he  took,  notice,  that  it  had  been  the  aflPectation 
of  some  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Babylonians  and' 
Egypdaas^  to  cany  up  their  histories 'to  so  immoderate  a 
height,  as'  plainly  to  shew  those  accounts  to  be  fictitious. 
This  also  iWas  the  case  with  the  Chinese ;'  and  Mr.  Costard' 
urged  ai  variety  of  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  mathema- 
tical and  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  was  in- 
considerable,  and  that  little  dependance  was  to  be  placed 
oa  the  pretended  antiquity  of  their  history.     The  following; 
year  be  published,  at  Oxford,  in  Svo,  ^'  A  farther  account 
oLthe  rise  and  progress  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients,' 
iit  three  letters  to  Martin  Folkep,  esq  "    Of  these,  the  first ' 
treats  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Cbaldeaos ;  the  second  is  an 
elaborate .  iiK|uiry  concerning  the  constellations  spoken  of 
in  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  mythological 
a«tnmQiDy  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  all  he  has  displayed  a 
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QOOfliderfrble  ciitent  both  of  oriental  and  of  Grecian  lite* 
ralure. 

•  His  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1750,  in  Bvb, 
Wf^  **  Two  dissertations :  I.  Containing  an  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Kesitah,  mentioned  in  Job,  ch.  xlti. 
yer.  1 !/'  attempting  to  prove,  that  though  it  most  probably 
there  stands  for  the  name  of  a  coin,  yet  that  there  is  nd 
reiison  for  supposing  it  stamped  with  any  figure  at  all;  and,- 
therefore,  not  with. that  of  a  lamb  in  particular.  11.  ^*On  the 
signification  of  the  word  Hermes ;  in  which  is  explained 
the  origin  of  the  custom,  among  the  Greeks,  of*  erecting 
stones  called  Hermos ;  together  with  some  other  particulars^ 
iieUting  to  the  mythology  of  that  people.'*  At  the  condu-» 
sjipi)>  Mr.  Costard  observes^  that  the  study  of  the  oriental 
languages  seems  to  .be  gaining  (ground  in  Europe  every 
day ;  and  provided  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  equally  cniti- 
v^^edy  we  may  arrive  in  a  few  years  at  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world,  than  may  be  expected,  or  can  be 
imagined ;  and  he  adds,  that  for  such  researches  few  places, 
if  any,  in  Europe  are  so  well  adapted  as  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

In  1752,  he  published,  in  8vo,  atOkford,  ^  Disserta-^ 
tion^s  IL  Critico-Sacras,  quarum-  prima  expltcatur  Easek. 
xjii.  1 8«  Altera  vero»  H  Reg.  x.  22/'  The  same  yeftr  a 
tran^tion  was  published  of  the  latter  of  these  dissertations, 
und^  tbe  following  title :  *^  A  Dissertation  on  2  Kings  x^ 
22,..t|fanslated  from  the  Latin  of  Rabbi  C  d  (i.:e.  Cos*^ 
tard,  with  a  dedication,  prefiice,  and  postscript^  critidA 
and  explanatory,  by  the  translator.*'  In  the  prdace  and 
dedication  to  this  publication,  tlie  '  satirical  author  has* 
placed  Mr.  Costard  in  a  very  ludicrous  light  On  tbe  25tb 
of  January^  in  the  year  following,  a.  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Costard  to'  Dr*  Bevis^  concerning  the. year  of  the^eoltpse 
foretold  by  Thales,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  waa 
.uft^rwjsrds  published  in  the  Philosopliical  Transsctions,  as 
was  also  another  letter  written  by  him  to  the  same  gentle- 
man, concerning  an  eclipse  mentioned  by  Xenopbon.  At 
the  close  of  the  .same  year,  Another  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Costard,  and  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  con- 
cerning tbe  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  was  likewise  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  the  year  J  764,  in  which  he  fixes 
the  ages  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  much  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary computations.  He  endeavours  to  make  it  appear,  from 


9«trouoaiii$al  arguments,  tbut  Homer  and  Hf  ^iod  botb  pto^ 
bably  lived  about  tbe  year  before  Chri3t.£8Q;  which  ia  tfarae 
centuries  later  than  the  computation  of  »ur  Isaac  Newton, 
apd  more  than  four  later  than  that  of  Petavius*  In  ilSS^ 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  which  is  presented  in  .the 
British  Museum,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the;  phrase 
Sphsera  Barbarica.  Some  time  after  this,  he  UDderteokto 
publish  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde's  ^  Historia  religion 
nis  veterum  Persarum  eorumque  Magorum^"  and  wbiob 
was  accordingly  printed,  under  bis  inspection,  and  with  his 
corrections,  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in 
}760.  Mr.  Costard's  extensive  learning  having  now  re* 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  lord  Chancellor  Northings 
ton»  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  Jum. 
1764,  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham,  in  Middlesex,  in  wktds 
situation  he  continued  till  his  death.  The  same  year  he 
published,  in  4to,  ^'  The  use  of  Astronomy  in  history  and 
qhronology,  exemplified  in  an  inquiry  into  the  fall  of  the 
stone  into  the  ^gospotamos,  said  to  be  foretold  by  Anaxa^ 
goras ;  in  which  is  attempted  to  be  shewn,  that  Aoaxagoraa 
did  not  foretell  the  fall  of  that  stone,  but  the  solar  eclipse 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  That  what  he 
saw  wss  a  comet,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis :  and 
that  this  battle  was  probably  fought  the  year  befoite  Christ 
47S  J  or  two  years  later  than  it  is  commonly  fixed  'by. 
chronologers.'* 

.^  In  1767,  he  published,  in  one  volume  4to,  **  The  History 
•of  Astronomyt  .with  its  application  to'' geography,  history,' 
.and  chronology ;  occasionally  exemplified  by  the  globes>^* 
ohiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  and  containing  w 
distinct^  view  of  the  several  improvements  made  in  geb«% 
graphy  and  astronomy,  .at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  tfae» 
principal  discoveries  have  been  made. in  geography  ind: 
astronomy,  how  each  discovery  has  paved  the  way  to  what 
followed,  and  by  what  eas^  steps,  through  the  revolutiohf  lof 
so  many  ages^  these  very  i^iefttl  sciences  have  advaiined.to^ 
wards  their  present  state  of  perfection.     The  following 
yeair  he  published,  in  4to,  '*'  Astronomical  and  philological^ 
conjectures  on  a  passage  in  Homer :''  but  these  conjectures t 
appear  to  be  fanciful  and  ill  gronhded.     About  this  time  a 
correspondence  too1(  place  between  the  learned  Jacob  Bry-, 
ant,  (esq.  and  Mr*  Costard,  concerning  tbe  land  of  Goshen^- 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  Nichols,  In "hfs' 
"'  Miscellahtotis  Tracts  by  Mr.  Bovvyer.'*     We  do  hpt  findr 
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that  from  this  period  oar  author  printed  any  work  for  some 
ycmrg;  but  in  1778/ he  published,  in  Svo,  ^^  A  Letter  to 
Nathaniel  Brassl^y  Halhed,  esq.  containing  some  remarks 
oh  his  Preface  to  the  code  of  Geiitoo  laws."  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  of  his  publications;  and  its  object 
was,  to  invalidate  Mr.  Halhed*s  opinion  concerning  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Gentoo  laws,  and  to  refute  the  notion 
which  6ad  been  adopted  by  several  writers,  drawn  from  the, 
cbservatton  of*  natural  phcBnomena,  that  the  world  is  far 
more  ancient  than  it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Mr.  Costard  died  on  tbe  lOth  of  January 
1782,  and  was  buried  on  tbe  South  side  of  Twickenham 
church-yard,  but  without  any  monument  or  inscription, 
agreeably  to  his  own  desire  *.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
■lon  learning,  and  emhiently  skilled  iu  Grecian  and  orien-^ 
tal  literature ;  but  upon  the  whole  dealt  too  much  iu  con- 
jectures, and  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  more  ero- 

'  dkionthan  judgment.     His  private  character  was  amiable, 

and  he  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  in  whidh 

helired  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence.     From  some 

passages  in  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  strongly 

^  xttac^d  to  the  interests  of  public  freedom.      He  bad  a 

(reat  veneration  for  the  ancient  Greeks ;  of  whom  be  says, 
tdiat  <<  *Tis  to  the  happy  genius  of  that  once  glorious  people, 
and  that  people  alone,  that  we  owe  all  that  can    pro- 

.  perly  be  styled  astronomy.^*  And  in  another  place,  he 
says  of  the  Greeks,  that  **  their  public  spirit  and  love  of 
liberty  claim  both  our  admiration  and  imiti^^ion.  How  far- 
the  sciences  suffer  where  oppression,  superstition,  and  ar- 
bitrary power  prevail,  that  once  glorious  nation  afibrds  at 
diis  day  too  melancholy  a  proof.*'  Mr.  Cosurd's  libraiy, 
'  oriental  manuscripts,  and  philosophical  instrunAents,  were 
sbldhy  auction  by  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  in  March,  1782.  * 
CbSTE  (HiLLARip  DE),  a  Minime  friar,  eminent  for  his 
ilfritings*  and  his  piety.  Was  bom  September's,  1S95,  at 
tts,  of  a  noble  family,  originally^of  DaophiHy.  *  He  died  at 


*,  So  Myt  tbe  auUior  of  a  life  of  Mr.  f  to  nan,  not  to  tbegniitade  of  a  aatioo 

Costard,  which  accompaniea  hli  por-  wboie  literary  character  be  had  cootri- 

tH6t  ID  the  Gent'  Mag.  vol  LXXV.  buled  to  exilt,  but  to  tbe  private  cha- 

Bat  ivecordis^  to  an  aceoant  very  feel-  rtty  of  a  few  bvinble  in4iviUualf ;  who* 

ingly  given  m  the  Mootb.  Rev.  vol.  vliiie  they  wept  over  the  ashes  of  their 

LXXVI.   p.  419,  it  appears  that  he  pastor,  knew  not  the  Variety  of  his  ta- 


■0  poor  aa  to  be  **  indebted,  eveu     lenta,  or  tite  ejotat  iof  hia  aoquitv- 
lar  tbe  list  sad  dntiet  that  man  owes     ments." 

iiRiog  Brit.^— Nichols**  Bowyer.f*Iron«iae's  Twickenham,  ai\d  Gent.  Mag.: 
IXXV.^fth  a  characteristic  poctrait,— la  tbe  Phil.  Trans,  are  some  papers  not 
iinumerated  above. 
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,  Paris  August  21^  1661 9  aged  66,  leaving  several  wodks» 
.  full  of  carious  and  interesting  .particulars^  but  written  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  rules  of  criticisso.  The  principal 
are:  1.  ^' Hist  Catbolique^ou soot ecritestoutes ies vies, fatte, 
&c.  des  booimes  et  dames  illustres,  du*  16eBae  et  l7aiB^ 
siecle/'  1625,  fol.  2.  ^^  La  Vie  de  Jeanne  de  France,  fomla- 
trice  des  Annonciades."  3.  ^^  Les  eloges  et  les  vies  des  rcines, 
des  princesses,  et.  dames  illustres,"  1647,  2  vol.  4to»  4. 
'^  Les  eloges  de  nos  rois  et  des  enfans  de  France  qui  ant 
€t€  Daupbins,*'  1643,  4to.  5.  ^*  Vie  du  pere  Marin  Mer^ 
sene,''  1649,  Svo.  6.  *' Le  portrait  en  petit  de  St..  Fibb- 
9ois  de  Pau V  1655,  4to.  7.  <'  Le  parfait  Ecclesiastique, 
ou  la  vie  de  Fran9ois  le  Picart,  docteur  de  Paris,  avec  les 
eloges  de  40  autres  docteurs  de  la  Faculty,"  164iift,.&v04 
Tbis  last  work  is  the  most  sougbt  after,  and  the  .most 
curious. '  *  .  . 

COSTE  (Peter),  was  a  native  of  Uzez,  who  fled  to 
England  on  account  of  religion  in  the  time  of  queen.  Anne, 
and.  after,  residing. many  years  in  London,  where  ke .was 
employed  in  literary  pursuits,  returned  to  Paris  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1746.  His  principal 
works  were :  1.  Translations  into  French  of  Loeke's  Essay 
on  human  understanding,  Amsterdam,  L7S6,  4.to,  andTre-' 
voux,  4  vols,  12mo;  of  Newton^s  Optics,  4to,  and  of  the 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  by  Locke,  2  vols.-Svo.  2.  An 
edition  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  3  vols.  4to,  and  lO.vols.^ 
12mo,  with  remarks  and  annotations^  3.  An  editiojw  oB 
Fontaine^s  Fables,  12mo,  with  cursory  notes  at  the  betieoi 
of  the  pages,  lie  ventured  to  add  a  fable  of  his  own^  which, 
served  to.  prove  that  it  I  was  far  more  easy  to  comment  on 
Fontaine  than  to.  imitate  him.  4,  The  defence  of  la  Bruy- 
ere,  against  the  •  Carthusian  d'Argonne,  who  assumed  the: 
name  of  Vigneul  Marville :  which  is  prefixed  to  Ozelts 
English  translation  of  Bruyere's  works,  1713,  2  vols.  8vo, 
5.  The  life  of.t^e  Grand  Conde,  4to  and  12mo«  Coste, 
as  an  editor,  was  often  tediously  minute,  and,  as  an  original 
author,  not  above  mediocrity;  bqt  he  bestowed  great  atp. 
tention  on  whatever  he  did*  He  •  was  an  excellent  cor- 
rector  of  the  press,  thoroughly  versed  in  his  own  language, 
well  acqi)^inted  with  the  foreign,  tongues,  and  had  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  sciences*  In  this  country  be  must 
have  been  highly  respected,  as,  although  he  died  in  France, 

>  Moreri.^NiowOB,  vol  XVil. 
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a  mondnomt  wa$  erected  to  hit  memory  in  the  oTd  church 
of  Paddipgtoni  in  which  pwrish  he  probably  resided.    This 
monument  is  now  in  a  light; vault  Utider  the  pl-esent  church  K 
COSTER  (Lawrbnce),  or  Lmjrehsz  Jans2  KosteR»  an 
inhabitant  of  Haerlemi  who  died  about  1440,  has  acquired 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  printing,  as  the  I>utch  affirm  him 
to  be  the  inwntor  of  that  art  abdot  the  year  1430,  but  this 
daim  has  been  obstrnately  disputed.  It  is  objected  that  it  was 
not  till  1 90  years  after  the  first  exercise  of  this  art  at  Mentz, 
that  the  town  of  Haerlem  formed  any  pretence  to  the  honour 
€»f  tUs  invention  ;  and  that,  to  the  known  and -certain  facts,' 
to  the  striking  and  incontestable  proofs  of  its  belonging  to 
Ment0,  the  men  of  Haerlem  oppose  nothing  but  obscure 
traditions  and  conjecture's,  and  riot  one  typographical  pro- 
duction that  can  in  any  way  shew  the  merit  of  it  to  belong 
to  Coster.     All  that  such  objectors  allow  to  Haerlem,  is  ther 
circumstance  of  being  one  of  the  first  towns  that  practised 
the  art  of  cutting  in  wood,  which  Jed  by  degrees  to  the 
idea  of  printing  a  book,  first  in  wooden  blocks  engraved, 
then  in  moveable  characters  of  wood,  and  lastly  in  fusile 
types.     But  it  still  remains-  to  be  proved,  that  this  idea  was 
conceived  and  executed  at  Haerlem ;  Whereas  it  is  demon* 
fttrafted  that  Gutemberg  printed,  first  at  Strasburg,  and  after* 
wards  at  Mentz,  in  moveable  characters  of  wood,  and  that 
the  fusile  types  were  invented  at  Ments  by  Schcelfert. 
JThe  learned  Meerman,  counsellor  and  pensionary  of  Rot* 
terdam,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  countrjv  supported 
the  cause  of  Haerlem  with  all  the  sagacity  and  all  the  eru- 
dition' that  could  be  exerted,  in  a  work  entitled  '*  Ori« 
giaesTypographicee,**  printed  at  the  Hague  in  I7€5,  2  vols. 
4to,  and  of  which  an  abridgment  may  be  seen  in  Bowyer 
and  Nichols's  ^'  Origin  of  Printing.^*     The  que$tion  is  too 
.complicated  for  discussion  in  this  place  :  we  shall  therefore 
only  add  the  tradition  ■  respecting  Coster's  invention.     It  tr 
said  that  walking  in  a  wood  near  Haeriem,  he  amused  him« 
self  by  cutting  letters  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  he 
impressed  upon  paper.     Improving  this  incident,  he  pro-  ' 
ceeded  to  cut  single  letters  upon  wood,  and  uniting  them 
by  means  of  thread,  he  printed  a  line  or  two  for  his  chil- 
dren.   It  is  added,  that  he  afterwards  printed  a  book,  en- 
titled, '*  Speculum  salvationis.'*     Baron  Heinecken,'  who 

>  Diet  Hict— Lytom't  EnTiroiif,  rol.  III.<— See  some  parttculan  of  bioi  m  the 
notes  .to  .tbe  Ufe  of  LocIm,  In  tike  Biog.  Brit 
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has  miDtttely  iavestigated  the  whole  story»  coifsiders  it  as 
not  entitled  to  the  least  credit  ^  and  pronounces  the  prints^ 
attributed  to  Coster,  to  be  the  works  of  a  Liter  date.  \ 
.  COSTES,     See  CALPRENEDE. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  B.D.  of  Sorbonne, 
and  king's  Greek  professor,  was  born  at  Nismes,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  1627*  He  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  the  languages  under  his  father,  when  very  young :  for 
being,  at  twelve  years  only,  brought  into  the  hall  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  held  at  Mante  in 
1641,  he  construed  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  the 
Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  first  opening  of  the  book. .  He  un- 
folded, at  the  same  time,  several  difficulties  proposed  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the.  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage  ;  and  explained  also  the  text  from  the  customs  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews.  After  this,  he  demonstrated  cer- 
tain mathematical  propositions,  in  explaining  Euclid's  de- 
finitions. This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  ge* 
nius ;  and  his  reputation  rose  as  he  advanced  in  life.  In 
1643  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. ;  B.  D.  in  1647  ;  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  In  1651  he  lost 
his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to  reside 
with  his  children  in  1638  ;  and  he  lamented  him  much,  as 
aparent  who  had  tal^en  the  greatest  pains  in  his  education. 
Tni9  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  says,  '^  I  must  necessarily  be  obedient  in  eveiy. 
respect  to  you,  to  whom,  besides  innumerable  benefits  and 
favours^  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  also  the  means  of 
livine;  well  and  happily,  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  learning 
which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me  from  my  in-  , 
fancy.  Now,  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could  own  himself 
so  inbch  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  begetting  him, 
and  so  .much, more  to  Aristotle  for  forming  and  educating 
biip,  what  ought  .not  I  to  acknowledge  myself  indebted 
to  you,  who  ba^Ke  been  both  a  Philip  and  an  Aristotle 
to  me  ?'• 

In  1654,  when  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  retired  into 
his  diocese,  he  took  Cgtelerius  along  with  him,  as  one  who 
would  be  an  agreeable,  companion  in  his  solitude,  and  with 
him  he  reiiiained  four  years  ^'  but  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Parisj  ^pmplained  -  heavily  of  the  want  of  books 

*  Jh9w.f  tr  and  Nichoto'ft  Origi|i.of  Priiitiils«— Histmy  «f  Printing  in  the  Encf^ 
doDsdia  BriUnnica — Street's  £nsr»ren,<--fFrekeri  TtiMtnim,«p-R>pp«D/  fiibl. 
B«if . — Saxii  Onomast. 
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and  conversation  with  learned  men  in  that  retreat.  He  de- 
clined going  into  orders,  and  spent  his  time  wholly  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity.  The  Greek  fethers  were  his  chief 
study^  whose  works  he  read,  both  in  print  and  manuscript, 
with  great  exactness;  made  notes  upon  them,  and  trans* 
lated  some  of  them  into  Latin.  In  1660  he  published 
^^  Four  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  upon  the  Psalms,^'  and 
his  '<  Commentary  upon  Daniel/'  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes.  He  then  commenced  his  '^  Collection  of  those 
Fathers  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age ;"  which  he  published 
in  two  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  1672,  reviewed  and  corrected 
from  several  manuscripts,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
The  editor's  notes,  which  are  learned  and  curious,  explain 
the  difficulties  in  the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  several  histo- 
rical passages,  and  set  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
a  perspicuous  light.  He  would  have  published  this  work 
some  years  sooner,  but  was  interrupted  by  being  ap- 
pointed,  with  Du  Cange,  to  review  the  M8S.  in  the  king's 
library.  This  task  he  entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in 
1667,  and  it  occupied  his  time  for  five  years. 

In  1676  he  was  made  Greek  professor  in  the  royal  aca- 
demy at  Paris,  which  post  he  maintained  during  his  life 
with  the  highest  reputation.  He  had  the  year  before  pro- 
duced the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  '^  Monumenta 
EcclesiaB  Graecae,"  a  collection  of  Greek  tracts  out  of  the 
king's  and  Colbert's  libraries,  never  published  before.  He 
added  a  Latin  translation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  so 
large  as  those  upon  the  *^  Patres  Apostolici,"  are  said  to  be 
very  curious.  The  first  volume  was  printed  in  1675,  the 
second  in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686  ;  and  he  intended  to 
have  added  others,  if  he  had  lived.  His  age  was  not  great, 
but  his  constitution  was  broken  with  intense  study  :  for  he 
took  vast  pains  in  his  learned  performances,  writing  all  the 
Greek  text  and  the  version  on  the  side  with  his  own  hand, 
and  using  the  greatest  care  and  exactness  in  all  his  quota- 
tions. Aug.  3,  1686,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory 
disorder  in  his  breast,  which  required  him  to  be  let  blood : 
but  he  had  such  a  dislike  to  this  operation,  that,  sooner 
than  undergo  it,  he  dissembled  his  illness.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  consented ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  he  cUed  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  not  60  years  of  age, 
leaving  nine  folio  volumes  of  MSS.  now  in  the  Imperial 
library,. coniisting  of  extracts  from  the  fathers,  &c.  with 
Dotes. 
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Besides  his  great  skill  in  the  languages^  and  in  ecclesias* 
tical  antiquity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  can- 
dour. He  was  modest  and  unpretending,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  stiffness  and  pride.  He  lived  particularly  re- 
tired, made  and  received  few  visits ;  and  thus,  having  but 
little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  somewhat  melancholy  and 
reserved,  but  was  in  reality  of  a  frank,  conversable,  and 
friendly  temper.  ^ 

COTES  (Francis),  an  English  artist,  was  one  of  the  > 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  and  three  others  (Mo- 
ser.  West,  and  Chambers)  being  the  only  persons  who 
signed  the  petition  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  solicit  that 
establishment  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  who  re- 
sided in  Cork*street,  Burlington-gardens,  and  was  born  in 
1726.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Knapton,  but  in  the  sequel 
much  excelled  his  master.  He  was  particularly  eminent 
for  his  portraits  in  crayons,  in  which  branch  of  Uie  art  he 
surpassed  all  hi«  predecessors ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  owed  something  of  his  excellence  to  the  study  of 
the  portraits  of  Rosalba.  He  also  painted  with  considerable 
ability  in  oil  colours ;  and  at  one  time  Hogarth  declared  . 
him  to  be  superior  to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  an  opinion^ 
however,  which  must  have  arisen  from  some  prejudice,  for 
sir  Joshua  had  then  produced  some  of  his  best  portraits. 
But  though  those  of  Cotes  deserve  not  this  high  character, 
they  were  very  pleasing,  well  finished,  coloured  with  great 
spirit,  and,  by  the  ud  of  Mr.  Toms^s  draperies  (who  gene- 
rally supplied  him  with  these),  were  justly  ranked  with  the 
best  portraits  of  the  time.  Yet  his  greatest  excellence  was 
in  crayons,  which  were  much  improved  under  his  hands^ 
both  in  their  preparation  and  application.  Lord  Orford 
says,  that  his  pictures  of  the  queen  holding  the  princess 
royal,  then  an  in&nt,  in  her  lap ;  of  his  own  wife ;  of  Polly 
Jones,  a  woman  of  pleasure ;  of  Mr.  Obryen,  the  t:ome- 
dian ;  of  Mrs.  Child,  of  Osterley-park ;  and  of  Miss  Wil- 
ton, afterwards  lady  Chambers;  are  portraits  which,  if 
they  yield  to  Rosalba's  in  softness,  excel  hers  in  vivacity 
and  invention. 

Mr.  Cotes  was,  very  early  in  life,  afflicted  with  the 
stone ;  and  before  he  attained  the  age  of  forty-five,  fell  a 
Tictim  to  that  disease*  He  died  at  his  house  in  Cavendjsh- 
square,  July  20,  1770,  and  was  buried  at  Richmond,  Sur- 


1  Moreri.— Diet.  H»t--Iifc  by  Baliuee,  picfind  to  th«  cditi^B  M  tiic  Patret 
ilpoitolici,  1724,«-^Saxii  Oaomafticon. 
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ref.  His  younger  brother,  Samuel  Cotes,  painted  minia«- 
tures,  both  in  enamel  and  water-colours,  and  was  in  great 
practice  duriag  the  life  of  the  elder,  but  quitted  the  art 
some  years  ago. ' 

COTES  (Roger),  a  celebrated  mathematician,  philo^ 
sopher,  and  astronomer,  was  born  July  10,  1682,  at  Bur- 
bach  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father  Robert  was  rec- 
tor. He  was  6rst  placed  at  Leicester  school ;  where,  at 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  discovered  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  the  mathematics.  This  being  observed  by  his 
uncle,  the  rev.  Mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imagin- 
able encouragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  send 
him  for  some  time  to  his  house  in  Lincolnshire,  that  he 
might  assist  him  in  those  studies.  Here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  deep  and  extensive  knowledge,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  ao  deservedly  famous.  He  removed  from 
thence  to  London,  and  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  school ;  where 
also  be  made  a  great  progress  in  classical  learning ;  yet 
found  so  much  leisure  as  to  keep  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  also  in  meta- 
physics, philosophy,  and  divinity.  This  fact  is  said  to 
have  been  often  mentioned  by  professor  Saunderson.  His 
next  remove  was  to  Cambridge;  where,  April  6,  1699,  he 
was  admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  and  at  Michaelmas  1705, 
after  taking  his  first  degree  in  arts,  chosen  fellow  of  it. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold, 
and  the  lord  Henry  de  Grey,  sons  of  the  then  marquis 
(afterwards  duke  of)  Kent,  to  which  noble  family  Mr.  Cotea 
was  related. 

January  1706,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochester ;  being  the  first 
that  enjoyed  tbat  office,  to  which  he  was  unanimously 
chosen,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  merits.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1706  ;  and  went  into  orders  in 
1713.  The  same  year,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he 
published  at  Cambridge  the  second  edition  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  **  Mathematica  Principia,  &c.'*  and  inserted  all 
the  improvements  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  most  admirable  preface,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  true  method  of  philosophising^ 
shewed  the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
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was  built,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  the  Cartesians  and 
all  other  philosophers  against  it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
transcribe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  edi- 
tor has  given  an  answer  to  those  who  supposed  that  gravity 
or  attraction,  in  sir  Isaac  Newton^s  system,  was  in  no  wise 
a  clearer  principle,  and  more  adapted  to  explain  the  phae« 
nomena  of  nature,  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripa- 
tetics ;  becaase  there  are  still  philosophers  who  persist  in 
the  same  supposition.  Gravity,  say  the  objectors,  is  an 
occult  cause ;  and  occult  causes  have  nothing  to  do  with 
true  philosophy.  To  this  Mr.  Cotes  replies,  that  <<  occult 
causes  are,  not  those  whose  existence  is  most  clearly  de* 
inonstrated  by  observation  and  experiment,  but  those  only 
whose  existence  is  occult,  fictitious,  and  supported  by  no 
proofs.  Gravity  therefore  can  never  be  called  an  occult 
cause  of  the  planetary  motions  ;  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated from  the  phsenomena,  that  this  quality  really  exists. 
Those  rather  have  recourse  to  occult  causes,  who  make 
vortices  to  govern  the  heavenly  motions ;  vortices,  com- 
posed of  a  matter  entirely  fictitious,  and  unknown  to  the 
senses.  But  shall  gravity,  therefore,  be  called  an  occult 
cause,  and  on  that  account  be  banished  from  philosophy, 
because  the  cause  of  gravity  is  occult,  and  as  yet  undis- 
covered? Let  those,  who  affirm  this,  beware  of  laying 
down  a  principle,  which  will  serve  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dation of  every  system  of  philosophy  that  can  be  establish- 
ed. For  causes  always  proceed,  by  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion, from  those  that  are  compound,  to  those  that  are 
more  simple ;  and  when  you  shall  have  arrived  at  the  most 
simple,  it  will  be  impossible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  the 
most  simple  cause  therefore  no  mechanical  solution  can  be 
given ;  for  if  there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  most  simple. 
Will  you  then  call  these  most  simple  causes  occult,  and 
banish  them  from  philosophy  ?  You  may  so  ;  but  you  must 
banish  at  the  same  time  the  causes  that  are  next  to  tHem, 
and  those  again  that  depend  upon  the  causes  next  to  them, 
till  philosophy  at  length  will  be  so  thoroughly  purged  of 
causes,  that  there  will  not  be  one  left  whereon  to  build  it** 
.  The  publication  of  this  edition  of  Newton's  Principia 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation  ;  nor  was  the  high  opinion 
the  public  now  conceived  of  him  in  the  least  diminished, 
but  rather  much  increased,  by  several  productions  of  hi^ 
own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave  a  description 
of  the  great  fiery  meteory  that  was  seen  March  6,  17 16^ 
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f^hich  was  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  a  little  after  his 
death.  He  left  behind  him  also  some  admirable  and  judi- 
cious tracts,  part  of  which,  after  his  decease,  were  pub* 
lished  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  his  cousin  and  successor  in  bis 
professorship,  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  college.  His 
^^  Harmonia  Mensurarum,*'  &c.  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1722,  4to,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  by  the 
learned  editor ;  who,  in  an  elegant  and  affectionate  pre- 
£sice,  gives  us  a  copious  account  of  the  performance  itself, 
the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of  such  other  of  the  author's 
works  as  were  unpublished.  He  tells  us  how  much  this 
work  was  admired  by  professor  Saunderson,  and  how  dear 
Ae  author  of  it  was  to  Dr.  Bentley •  The  first  treatise  of 
the  miscellaneous  works  annexed  to  the  *'  Harmonia  Men- 
surarum*'  is  *^  Concerning  the  estimation  of  errors  in  mixed 
mathematics.**  The  second,  ^  Concerning  the  differential 
method  ;**  which  he  handles  in  a  manner  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  sir  Isaac  Newton's  treatbe  upon  that  subject, 
baying  written  it  before  he  had  seen  that  treatise.  The 
name  of  the  third  piece  is  **  Canonotechnia,  or  concerning 
the  construction  of  tables  by  differences."  The  book  con- 
cludes with  three  small  tracts,  *^  Concerning  the  descent 
of  bodies,  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid,  and  the 
motion  of  projectiles  ;"  which  tracts,  the  editor  informs  us, 
were  all  composed  by  him  when  very  young.  He  wrote 
also  **  A  compendium  of  arithmetic,  of  the  resolutions  of 
equations,  of  dioptrics,  and  of  the  nature  of  curves.'*  Be- 
sides these  pieces,  he  drew  up  a  course  of  **  Hydrostatical 
and  Pneumatical  Lectures"  in  English,  which  were  pub- 
Ibhed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1737,  and  again  in  1747,  8vo. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematics  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  university,  and  ail  lovers  of  that  science,  June 
5,  1716,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  advanced 
no  farther  than  to  his  33d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  college ;  and  an  inscription  fixed  over 
bim,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  had  a  very  beautiful 
person.  The  inscription  was  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
IS  very  elegant ;  but  the  most  lasting  and  decisive  tribute 
to  his  memory  was  paid  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  said, 
^'  Had  Cotes  lived,  we  should  have  known  something." 

When  Dr.  Plume's  professorship  for  astronomy  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy  was  contended  for,  Mr.  Whiston 
was  one  of  the  electors.  Besides  Mr.  Cotes,  there  waa 
another  candidate,  who  had  been  a  scholar  .of  Dr.  Harrises. 
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As  Mr.  Whistoa  was  the  only  professor  of  mathematics 
who  was  dixectly  concerned  in  the  choice,  the  rest  of  the 
electors  naturally  paid  a  great  regard  to  his  judgment.  At 
the  time  pf  election,  Mr.  Whiston  said,  that  be  pretended 
himself  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  other  candidate's 
master,  Dr.  Harris;  but  he  confessed  ^'ibat  he  was  but  a 
child  to  Mr.  Cotes.*'  The  votes  were  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Cotes,  who  was  then  only  in  the  twenty  ^.fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

In  1707,  Mr.  Whiston  and  Mr.  Cotes  united  together  in 
giving  a  course  of  philosophical  experiments  at  Cambridge. 
Among  other  parts  of  the  undertalung,  certaiq  hydrostatic 
and  pneumatic  lectures  were  composed.  They  wdhre.  in 
number  twenty-four,  of  which  twelve  were,  written  by  Mr. 
Cotes,  and  twelve  by  Mr.  Whistoni.  But  Mr.  Whiston 
esteemed  his  own  lectures  to  be  so  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Mr.  Cotes,  that  he  could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to 
revise  and  improve  thepa  for  publication. 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Cotes  is  always  spoken  of  with 
regret  by  every  mathematician  and  every  philosopher; 
since,  if  his  life  had  been  continued,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  one  of  the  greatest  men  which  this,  country 
has  produced.  ^ 

COTIN  (Charles),  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
so  ill-treated  by  Boileau  in  his  satires,  and  by  Moliere  in 
his  comedy  of  the  ^^  Femiges  Savantes,"  under  the  name  of 
Trissotin,  .was  born  at  Paris,  and  has  at  least  as  good  a  title 
to  a  place  in  this  work,  as  some  of  Virgil's  militaiy  heroes 
in  the  JEneid,  who  are  celebrated  purely  for  being  knocked 
on  the  head.  It  is  said,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  Boileau  and  Moliere :  of  the  former,  because  he 
counselled  him  in  a  harsh  and  splenetic  manner,  to  devote 
his  talents  to  a  kind  of  poetry  different  from  satire ;  of  the 
latter,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  hurt  him  with  the 
duke  de  Montausier,  by  insinuating  that  Moliere  designed 
him  in  the  person  of  the  Misanthrope.  Cotin,  however^ 
was  a  man  of  learning,  understood  the  learned  languages^ 
particularly  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  was  respected 
in  the  best  companies,  where  merit  only  could  procure 
admittance,  and  preached  sixteen  Lents,  in  the  principal 
pulpits  of  Paris.     He  died  in  that  city  in  1682,  leaving 

1  Biog.  Brit — ^Nic]po1s'«  Bowyer,  and  Hiit.  of  Leicesterahirv. --Whiston*!  lite. 
^Knif  ht'i  Life  of  Colet. 
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several  works  tolerably  well  written  \  the  principal  are,  K 
*^  Th6ocl6e,  ou  la  vraie  Philosophie  des  principes  du 
monde."  2.  "  Trait6  de  TAoie  immortelle."  S. 
^*  Oraison  funeb.  pour  Abel  Servien."  4.  ^^  Reflexions 
«ur  la  conduite  du  roi  Louis  XIV.  quand  il  prit  le  soin  des 
afiaires  par  lui-m^me."  5.  <<  Salomon,  ou  la  Politique 
Royale.'^  6.  <^  Poesies  Chretiennes/'  1668,  12mo.  7. 
**  Q£u?res  galantes/'  1665,  2  vols.  12mo,  &c.  The  sonnet 
to  Urania  in  the  ^^Femmes  Savantes^'  of  Moliere,  was 
really  written  by  abb6  Cotin :  he  composed  it  for  Ma* 
dame  de  Nemours,  and  was  reading  it  to  that  lady  when 
Menage  entered,  who  disparaging  the  sonnet,  the  two 
scholars  abused  each  other,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as 
Trissotin  and  Vadius  in  Moliere.  ^ 

COTOLENDI  (Charles),  an  advocate  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  a  native  of  Aix  or  of  Avignon,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gained  a  re- 
putation in  the  literary  world  by  several  works.  The  prin- 
cipal are :  1.  '^The  voyages  of  Peter  Texeira,  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingi  of  Persia  down  to  1609,"  translated  from 
the  Spanish  into  French,  1681,  2  vols.  l2mo.  2.  '*  The 
Life  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,"  1689,  4to.  3.  '^The  Life  of 
Christopher  Columbus,"  translated  into  French,  1681,  2 
vols.  12mo.  4.  *'The  Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Montmo- 
renci,"  2  vols.  8vo.  5.  *^  Arlequiniana,  or  bon-mots," 
&c.  collected  from  the  convers%tions  of  Harlequin,  1694. 
6.  '*  The  book  without  a  name,'*  1711,  2  vols.  12mo,  and, 
as  his  countrymen  say,  worthy  of  its  title.  7.  <*  Disserta- 
tion on  the  works  of  Sl  Evremont,"  1704,  12^o,  under 
the  name  of  Dumont  **  1  find  many  things  in  this  work, 
justly  censured,"  says  St.  Evremont ;  **  I  cannot  deny  that 
the  author  writes  well ;  but  his  zeal  for  religion  and  morals 
surpasses  all  things  else.  I  should  gain  less  in  changing 
my  style  for  his,  than  my  conscience  for  his. — Favour  sur- 
passes severity  in  the  judgment,  and  I  feel  more  gratitude 
for  the  former  than  resentment  against  the  latter." 
This  certainly  discovers  modesty,  which,  if  sincere,  should 
atone  for  many  faults  in  St  Evremont* 

COTTA  (John),  an  elegant  modem  Latin  poet,  was 
born  in  a  village  near  Verona  in  1485,  and  gained  consi- 
derable reputation  by  his  talents.  He  followed  to  the  army 
Bartholomew  d^Alviano,  a  Venetian  general  who  had  a 
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regard  for  him ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda,  in  the  year  1509,  lost  some  of  his 
manus'cripts,  and  did  not  regain  his  liberty  for  some  time. 
His  patron  sent  him  to  pope  Julias  II.  at  Viterbo,  where 
he  died  in  151 1,  of  a  pestilential  fever.  Several  of  his 
epigrams  and  orations  are  printed  in  the  collection  entitled 
'^  Carmina  quinqne  poetarum,'*  Venice,  1548,  8vo.  ^ 

COTTEREL  (Sir  Charles),  was  the  son  of  sir  Clement 
Cotterel  of  Wylsford  in  Lincolnshire,  groom  porter  to 
James  I.  He  was  in  the  interregnum  steward  to  the  queen 
of  Bohemia;  and  in  1670,  when  he  was  created  LL.  D.  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  it  appears  that  he  was  master  of 
the  requests  to  Charles  II.  He  possessed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  various  accomplishments  of  a  gentle* 
man,  and  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  mo- 
dern languages.  During  the  exile  of  his  royal  master,  he 
translated  from  the  French  '^Cassandra  the  famed  ro- 
mance," which  has  been  several  times  printed ;  and  had  a 
principal  hand  in  translating  '<  Davila*s  History  of  the  civil 
wars  of  France*'  from  the  Italian,  and  several  pieces  of  less 
note  from  the  Spanish.  In  1686  he  resigned  his  place  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  Lodowick  Cotterel,  esq.  He  is  celebrated  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Phillips  under  the  name  of  Poliarchus,  and  to 
one  of  bis  descendants,  colonel  Cotterel  of  Rousham  near 
Oxford,  Pope  addressed  his  second  epistle  in  imitation  of 
Horace.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  office  of  master 
of  the  ceremonies  has  long  been  in  this  family.  * 

COTTIN  (Sophia  de),  a  French  lady  of  considerable 
talents,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ristau,  was  born  in  1772, 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Bourdeaux,  according  to 
whose  wish  she  was  married,  at  eighteen,  to  M.  Cottin,  a 
rich  banker  at  Paris,  who  was  also  a  relation.  Her  hus- 
band left  her  a  beautiful  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
She  resided  for  some  time  with  a  lady  to  whom  she  waa 
warmly  attached,  who  was  also  a  widow,  and  she  dev6ted 
much  of  her  attention  to  the  education  of  that  lady's  two 
daughters ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  madame  de  Cottin 
herself  ever  was  a  mother.  Much  of  her  time  seems  like* 
wise  to  have  been  occupied  in  writing  those  novels  which 
have  established  her  fame  in  that  branch  in  her  own 
country.     She  died  at  Paris,  August  25,  1807.     Her  prin- 
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cipal  novds  are,  1.  «  Claire  d'Albe,''  17^8.  2,  «  Mai- 
▼ina,"  1800,  4  vols.  ]2ino.  3.  '<  Amelia  Mansfield/'  1802, 
4  vols.  12mo.  4.  <<Mathilde/'  6  vols.  12ino.  5.  <<  Eliza- 
beth, ou  les  Exiles  de  Siberie/'  1806,  2  vols.  12mo.  Some 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  EngUsh,  and  published 
here.  Madame  Cottin  is  of  the  high  sentimental  cast,  with 
all  that  warmth  of  imagination  which  distinguishes  the  more 
elegant  French  novelists ;  but  the  moral  tendency  of  her 
writings  seems  rather  doubtful. ' 

COTTON  (Charles),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Cotton,  esq.  of  Beresford  in  Staffordshire,  a  man 
of  considerable  fortune  and  high  accomplishments.  His 
son,  who  inherited  many  of  these  characteristics,  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1630,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.  Ralph  Raw* 
son,  whom  he  celebrates  in  the  translation  of  an  ode  of 
Joannes  Secundus.  At  the  university,  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  with  distinguished 
success,  and  to  have  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  took  any  degree,  or  studied  with  a  view  to  any  learned 
profession  ;  but  after  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  travelled 
into  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  On  his  re^ 
tarn,  he  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the 
family  seat  at  Beresford.  In  1656,  when  he  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  sir 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  ki)t.  of  Owthorp  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  a  distant  relation,  and  took  her  home  to  hit 
father's  house,  as  he  had  no  other  establishment.  In  1658 
iie  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  encumbered  by  some 
imprudencies  of  his  deceased  father,  from  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  be  was  ever  able  to  relieve  it. 

From  this  time,  almost  all  we  have  of  his  life  is  com* 
prized  in  a  list  of  his  various  publications,  which  were 
chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  or  imitations  of  the 
writers  of  that  nation.  In  1664,  he  published  Mons.  de 
Vaix's  **  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,"  in  compliance^ 
sir  John  Hawkins  thinks,  with  the  will  of  his  father,  who 
was  accustomed  to  give  him  tbehes  and  authors  for  the 
•exercise  of  bis  judgment  and  learning.  In  1665,  he  trans* 
dated  the  Horace  of  Corneille  for  the  amusement  of  hia 

I  Short  notice  of  her  life  prefixed  to  her  novel  **  MalviDA."-^MoDtb..  Rev. 
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sister,  who,  in  1670,  consented  that  it  should  be  printed. 
In  this  attempt  be  suffered  little  by  being  preceded  by  sir 
William  Lower,  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Phillips. 
In  1 670  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  the  duke 
D^Espernon ;  and  about  the  same  time,  his  affairs  being 
much  embarrassed,  be  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  army,  and  went  over  to  Ireland.  Some  adventures  he 
met  with  on  this  occasion  gave  rise  to  bis  6r8t  burlesque 
poem,  entitled  **  A  Voyage  to  Ireland,"  in  three  cantos. 
Of  his  more  serious  progress  in  the  army,  or  when,  or  why 
he  left  it,  we  have  no  account. 

In  1674,  he  published  the  translation  of  the  '^  Fair  One 
of  Tunis,"  a  French  novel ;  and  of  the  ^^  Commentaries  of 
Blaise  de  Montluc,"  marshal  of  France ;  and  in  1675,  '^  The 
Planter's  Manual,"  being  instructions  for  cultivating  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees.  In  1678  appeared  his  most  celebrated 
burlesque  performance,  entitled  ^*  Soarronides,  or  Virgil 
Travestie ;  a  mock  poem,  on  the  First  and  Fourth  Books 
of  Virgirs  £neis,  in  English  burlesque."  To  this  was 
itfterwards  added,  ^'  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  or  the 
Scoffer  scoffed ;  being  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  newly 
put  into  English  fustian."  In  1681,  he  publi^ed  <^The 
Wonders  of  the  Peak,"  an  original  poem,  which,  however, 
proved  that  he  had  not  much  talent  for  the  descriptive 
branch  of  poetry.  His  next  employment  was  a  translation 
of  Montaigne's  Essays,  which  was  highly  praised  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  has  often  been  reprinted,  as  con*, 
veying  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  original  with  great 
felicity.  His  style  at  least  approaches  very  closely  to  the 
antiquated  gossip  of  that  **  did  prater."  Besides  these  he 
wrote  **  An  elegie  upon  the  Lord  Hastings,"  signed  with 
his  name,  in  the  '^  Lacbrymae  Musarum,"  published  on  that 
nobleman's  death,  London,  ]649,  8vo ;  and  in  1660,  he 
published  a  folio  of  about  forty  leaves,  entitled  ^'  A  Pane* 
gyrick  to  the  King^s  most  excellent  majesty."  This  last  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  His^  father  has  also  a  copy  of 
verses  in  the  **  Lachrymae  Musarum,"  on  the  death  of  lord 
Hastings,  published  by  Richard  Brome. 

The  only  remaining  production  of  our  author  is  connect4» 
ed  with  his  private  history.  One  of  his  fisivourite  reonea- 
tions  was  angling,  which  led  to  an  intimacy  between  him 
and  honest  Izaac  Walton,  whom  he  called  his  father.  His 
house  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  a  fine  trout 
stream;  which  divides  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Sta&rd; 
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Here  he  built  a  little  fishing-houte  dedicated  to  anglei*^ 
piscatoribus  sacrum,  over  the  door  of  which  the  initials  of 
the  names  of  Cotton  and  Walton  were  united  in  a  cypher. 
The  interior  of  this  house  was  a  cube  of  about  fifteen  feel^ 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  walls  wainscotted, 
with  painted  pannels  representing  scenes  of  fishing ;  and 
on  the  doors  of  the  beaufet  were  the  portraits  of  Cotton 
and  Walton.  His  partnership  with  Walton  in  t(iis  amuse- 
jnent  induced  him  to  write  ^^  Instructions  how  to  angle  for 
a  Trout  or  Grayling,  in  a  clear  stream,"  which  have  since 
been  published  as  a  second  part,  or  supplement  to  Walton's 
•*  Complete  Angler.'* 

At  what  time  his  first  wife  died,  is  not  recorded.  His 
second  was  Mary,  countess  dowager  of  Ardglass,  widow  of 
Wingfield  lord  Cromwell,  second  earl  of  Ardglass,  who 
died  in  1 649.  She  must  therefore  have  been  considerably 
older  than  our  poet,  but  she  had  a  jointure  of  1500/.  a 
year,  which,  although  it  probably  aflForded  him  many -oom- 
forts,  was  secured  from  his  imprudent  management.  He 
died  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  1687; 
and,  it  would  appear,  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  as  Elizabedk 
Bludwortb,  his  principal  creditoir,  administered  to  his'ef*- 
fects,  his  widow  and  children  having  previously  renounced 
the  administration*  These  children  were  by  the  fir&t  wife. 
One  of  them.  Mr.  Beresford  Cotton,  published  in  1694  the 
'^  Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis,"  translated  by  hfs  father; 
and  perhaps  assisted  in  the  collection  of  his  poems  whi^h 
appeared  in  1689.  This  gentleman  had  a  company  given 
him  in  a  regiment  of  foot  raised  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  for 
the  service  of  king  William ;  and  one  of  his  sisters  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Stanhope,  dean  of 
Canterbury. 

The  leading  features  of  Mr.  Cotton's  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  few  circumstances  we  have  of  his  life^ 
and  from  the  general  tendency  of  his  works.  Like  his 
father,  be  was  regardless  of  pecuniary  concerns,  a  lively 
and  agreeable  companion,  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and 
frequently  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  he  did  not 
always  escape  without  some  loss  of  character. 

His  fate  as  a  poet  has  been  very  singular.  The  ^'  Virgil 
Tnivestie,"  and  his  other  burlesque  performances,  have 
been  perpetuated  by  at  least  fifteen  editions,  while  bis 
«<  Poems,"  published  in  1689,  in  which  he  displays  true 
taste  and  elegance,  have  never  been  reprinted  until  they 
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were  admitted  into  the  late  edition  of  the  Poets ;  or,  at 
least)  a  selection,  for  many  of  his  smaller  pieces  abound  in 
those  indelicacies  which  were  the  reproach  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.    In  what  remain,  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of 
broad  humour  and  drollery,  mixed  with  delicacy  and  ten* 
derness  of  sentiment,  and  even  with  devotipnal  poetry  of 
a  superior  cast.  His  Pindarics  will  probably  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  a  comparison  with   those  of  Cowley.     His 
verses  are  often  equally  harmonious,  while  his  thoughts  are 
less  encumbered  with  amplification.      In  his    burlesque 
poems,  Butler  appears  to  have  been  his  model,  but  we 
have  the  Hudibrastip  measure  only ;  nothing  can  be  more 
vulgar,  disgusting,  or  licentious  than  his  parodies  on  Virgil 
and'Lucian.    That  they  should  have  been  so  often  re« 
printed,  marks  the  slow  progress  of  the  refinement  of  pub* 
lie  taste  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  advanced  with  ra- 
pidity, and  Cotton  is  no. longer  tolerated.     The  Travestie, 
indeed,  even  when  executed  with  a  more  chaste  humour 
than  in  Cotton's  Virgil,  or  Bridges's  Homer,  is  an  extra* 
vagance  pernicious  to  true  taste,  and  ought  never  to  be 
encouraged  unless  where  the  original  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  ridicule. ' 

COTTON  (Nathaniel),  an  English  physician,  poet, 
and  amiable  man,  was  born  in  1707,  but  in  what  county, 
or  of  what  family,  is  not  known.  He  studied  physic  under 
the  celebralD^d  Boerhaave,  at  Leyden,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  his  degree  at  that  university,  which  was  then 
the  first  medical  school  in  Europe,  and  the  resort  of  all 
who  wished  to  derive  honour  from  the  place  of  their  educa- 
tion. On  his  return  he  endeavoured  to  establish  himself 
as  a  general  practitioner,  but  circumstances  leading  him 
piore  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  various  species  of 
lunacy,  he  was  induced  to  become  the  successor  of  a  Dr. 
Crawley,  who  kept  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
at  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire :  and  having  engaged  the 
housekeeper,  and  prevailed  on  the  patients'  friends  to  con* 
sent  to  their  removal,  he  opened  a  house  for  their  recep- 
tion at  St.  Album's.  Here  he  continued  for  some  years, 
adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mental  disorders, 
and  acquiring  considerable  fame  by  the  success  and  hu- 
manity of  his  mode  of  treatment.     When  his  patients  be* 
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gan  to  increase,  he  found  it  necessary  to  hire  a  larger 
house,  ifvbere  he  formed  a  more  regular  establishment,  an4 
dignified  it  by  the  name  of  The  College.  His  private  re« 
sidence  was  in  St.  Peter^s  street  in  the  town  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  was  long  known  as  the  only  house  in  that  town  de- 
fended from  the  effects  of  lightning  by  a  conductor. 

The  cares  of  his  college,  and  the  education  of  his  nu- 
merous  family,  occupied  near  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 
His  poems  and  prose  pieces  were  probably  the  amusement 
of  such  hours  as  he  could  snatch  from  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  He  carried  on  also  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  soqie  of  the  literary  characters  of  the  day,  by 
whom,  as  well  as  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  was  beloved  for 
his  amiable  and  engaging  manners.  Among  others,  he 
corresponded  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  appears  to  have 
read  much  and  thought  much  on  subjects  which  are  usually 
considered  as  belongiiig  to  the  province  of  divines.  He 
is  not  known  to  have  produced  any  thing  of  the  medical 
kind,  except  a  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Observations 
on  a  particular  kind  of  Scarlet  Fever  that  lately  prevailed 
in  and  about  St  Alban^s,"  1741>.  The  dates  of  some  of 
bis  poetical  pieces  show  that  he  was  an  early  suitor  to  the 
muses.  His  **  Visions  in  Verse**  were  first  published  in 
1751,  again  in  1764,  and  frequently  since.  He  contri- 
buted likewise  a  few  pieces  to  Dodsley^s  collection.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  productions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  published  in  1791,  2  vols.  12mo,  hf  one  of  his 
sons,  but  without  any  memoir  of  the  author. 

Dr.  Cotton  was  twice  married:  first,  about  the  year 
1738,  to  Miss  Anne  Pembroke,  sister  to  George  Pembroke, 
esq.  formerly  of  St.  Alban*s,  receiver- general  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Hertford,  and  to  Joseph  Pembroke,  town-cleric  of  St» 
Alban's.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1749,  he  had  issue,  1. 
Mary,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  John  Osborn,  esq. 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  died  without  issue,  Nov.  2,  1790 ;  2. 
Anne,  who  became  the  second  wife  of  major  Brooke  of 
Bath,  and  died  July  13, 1800,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter, 
since  dead ;  3.  Nathaniel,  who  was  entered  of  Jesas  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1766,  and 
M.  A.  1769,  and  is  now  vicar  of  Welford,  in  Northamp* 
tonshire;  4.  Joseph,  now  a  director  of  the  honourable 
East  India  company  ;*  5.  Phebe,  married  to  Creorg^ 
Bradshaw,  esq.  since  dead ;  6.  Katherine,  who  died  un« 
married,  Dec.  2,  1780,  and  is  buried  under  an  altar  tomb 
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in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  St.  Alban's.  He  had  also 
by  bis  first  wife,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 
He  married,  secondly,  in  1750,  or  1751,  Miss  Hannah 
Everett,  who  died~May  1772,  leaving  a  son,  now  living, 
and  two  daughters,  since  dead. 

From  his  letters  it  appears  that  about  the  year  1780  his 
health  was  greatly  impaired.  He  was  much  emaciated, 
and  his  limbs  so  weak  as  to  be  insufficient  to  support  his 
weight  The  languors,  likewise,  which  he  suffered,  were 
so  frequent  and  severe,  as  to  threaten  an  entire  stop  to  the 
circulation,  and  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  that 
most  distressing  of  all  sensations,  an  anxiety  circa  pnecor^ 
dia.  His  memory  too  began  to  fail,  and  any  subject  which 
required  a  little  thought  was  a  burthen  hardly  supportable. 
He  died  August  2,  1788,  and  we  are  told  his  age  was  so 
far  unknown,  that  the  person  who  entered  his  burial  in 
the  parish  register,  wrote  after  his  name,  ^  eighty-eight 
at  least.''  In  a  letter^  however,  written  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Katherine,  in  1780,  .he  says,  '*  he  had  passed 
almost  three  winters  beyond  the  usual  boundary  appro- 
priated to  human  life,  and  had  thus  transcended  the  lon- 
gevity of  a  septuagenarian.^*  This,  therefore,  will  fix  his 
age  at  eighty-one,  or  eighty-two.  He  was  interred  with, 
bis  two  wives  in  St.  Peter's  church-yard,  under  an  altar- 
tomb  between  those  of  his  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Ka- 
therine, on  which  nothing  more  is  inscribed  than  ^*  Here 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  Anne,  Hannah,  and  Nathaniel 
Cotton." 

If  we  have  few  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Cotton,  we 
have  many  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
We  find  from  Mr.  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  among  his  patients,  that  amiable  and  interesting 
poet,  who  speaks  of  Dr.  Cotton's  services  in  a  manner  that 
forms  a  noble  tribute  to  his  memory :  and  Mr.  Hayley  says, 
diat  Dr.  Cotton  was  <<  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  who  added  to 
many  accomplishments,  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  manners, 
in  very  advanced  life,"  when  Mr.  Hayiey  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  In  a  subsequent  part 
jDf  his  Life  of  Cowper,  the  latter,  alluding  to  an  inquiry 
lespecting  Dr.  Cotton's  works,  pays  the  following  compli- 
jnent  to  his  abilities  :  '<  I  did  not  know  that  be  had  written 
tftny  thing  newer  than  his  Visions :  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  so  far  worthy  of  him  as  to  be  pious  and  sensible,  and  I 
believe  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  to  write  on  such 
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subjects  as  his  title  seems  to  announce.  Some  years  bav« 
passed  since  I  heard  from  him,  and  considering  bis  great 
age^  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear  from  him  no  more : 
but  I  shall  always  respect  him.  He  is  truly  a  philosopher, 
according  to  my  judgment  of  the  character,  every  tittle  of 
his  knowledge  in  natural  subjects  being  connected  in  his 
mind  with  the  firm  belief  of  an  omnipotent  agent."  His 
writings,  indeed,  are  uniformly  in  favour  of  piety  and  be- 
nevolence, and  bis  correspondence,  from  which  many  ex* 
tracts  are  given  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Works,  justifies 
the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  numerous 
friends.  His  prose  pieces  consist  of  reflections  on  some 
parts  of  scripture,  which  he  has  entitled  "  Sermons;"  and 
various  essays  on  health,  husbandry,  zeal,  marriage,  and 
other  miscellaneous  topics.  One  of  these,  entitled  ^^  Mirza 
to  Selim"  (an  imitation  of  Lyttelton's  Persian  Letters)  is 
said  to  relate  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Romney,  D.  D« 
vicar  of  St.  Alban's,  which  happened  in  1743.  When 
dying,  this  gentleman  prophesied  that  his  brother  and 
heir  would  not  long  enjoy  his  inheritance,  which  proved 
true,  as  he  died  in  June  1746.  Some  of  these  essays  were 
probably  written  for  the  periodical  journals,  and  others 
for  the  amusement  of  private  friends.  As  a  poet,  he  wrote 
with  ease,  and  had  a  happy  turn  for  decorating  his  reflec- 
tions in  familiar  verse  :  but  we  find  very  little  that  is  ori- 
ginal, fanciful,  or  vigorous.  He  scarcely  ever  attempts 
imagery,  or  description,  and  nowhere  rises  begrond  a  cer- 
tain level  diction  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  whom  he 
^as  most  anxious  to  please.  Yet  his  ^^  Visions"  have  been 
popular,  and  deserve  to  continue  so.  Every  sensible  and 
virtuous  mind  acquiesces  in  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his 
moral  reflections,  and  will  love  the  poems  for  the  sake  of 
the  writer.  ■ 

COTTON,  or  COTON  (Peter),  a  Jesuit,  born  in 
1564,  at  N6ronde  near  the  Loire,  of  which  place  his  fa- 
ther was  governor,  distinguished  himself  early  in  life  by 
his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  protestants,  and  by  his  suc- 
cess in  the  pulpit.  He  was  called  to  the  court  of  Henry 
IV.  at  the  instance  of  the  famous  Lesdiguieres,  whom  he 
had  converted,  and  the  king  pleased  with  hb  wit,  manners, 
and  conversation,  appointed  him  his  confessor.  M,  Mer- 
cier  censures  the  king,  for  *'. having  too  peculiar  a  d^er- 
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«nce  for  this.  Jesuit,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  solely 
attaclieii  to  the  narrow  views  of  bis  order  f'  and  it  was 
commonly  said,  ^^  Our  prince  is  good,  but  he  has  cotton  in. 
bis  ears."  Henry  was  desirous  of  making  bim  archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  procuring  bim  a  card inaPs  bat ;  but  Cotton 
persisted  in  refusing  bis  offers.  His  brotherhood,  after 
their  recall,  unable  easily  to  settle  themselves  in  certain 
towns,  that  of  Poitiers  especially,  started  great  difficulties, 
and  Cotton  wished  to  persuade  the  king  that  this  opposi- 
tion was  the  work  of  Sulli,  governor  of  Poitou  ;  but  Henry 
having  refused  to  listen  to  this  calumny,  and  blaming  Cot- 
ton for  having  adopted  it  with  too  much  credulity  :  *'  God 
forbid,"  said  Cotton,  '^  that  I  should  say  any  barm  of  those 
whom  your  majesty  honours  with  bis  confidence !  Bur, 
however,  I  am  able  to  justify  what  I  advance.  I  will 
prove  it  by  the  letters  of  Sulli.  I  have  seen  them,  and  I 
will  shew  them  to  your  majesty."  Next  day,  however, 
be  was  under  the  necessity  of  telling  the  king  that  the  let> 
ters  had  been  burnt  by  carelessness.  This  circumstance  is 
related  in  the  *'  Cours  d'histoire  de  Condillac,"  torn.  XHI. 
p.  505.  After  the  much  lamented  death  of  Henry,  Cot- 
ton was  confessor  to  his  son  Louis  XIII,  but  the  court 
being  a  solitude  to  him,  he  asked  permission  to  quit  it,  and 
obtained  it  in  1617,  so  much  the  more  easily  as  the  duke 
de  Luynes  was  not  very  partial  to  him.  Mezerai  and  other 
historians  relate,  that  when  Ravaillac  had  committed  bis 
parricide,  Cotton  went  to  bim  and  said  :  *'  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  accuse  honest  men  !'^  There  is  room  to  sup- 
pose that  bis  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  society  prompted 
him  to  utter  these  indiscreet  words,  and  his  notions  on  the 
subject  appear  to  be  rather  singular.  We  are  told  that 
Henry  IV.  having  one  day  asked  him,  '^  Would  you  re- 
veal the  confession  of  a  man  resolved  to  assassinate  me  r" 
he  answered  ^'  No ;  but  I  would  put  my  body  between 
you  and  him."  The  Jesuit  Santarelli  having  published  a 
work,  in  which  he  set  up  the  power  of  the  popes  over  that 
of  kings,  Cotton,  then  provincial  of  Paris,  was  called  to 
the  parliament  the  13th  of  March  1626,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  opinions  of  his  brethren.  He  was  asked  whether 
be  thought  that  the  pope  can  excommunicate  and  dispgs- 
sess  a  king  of  France  ?  *'  Ah  !"  returned  he,  ^'  the  king 
is  eldest  son  of  the  church ;  and  he  will  never  do  any  thing 
to  oblige  the  pope  to  proceed  to  that  extremity." — **But,". 
said  the  first  president,  *^  are  you  not  of  the  same  opiriion 
Vol.  X.  Y 
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with  your  general,  who  attributes  that  power  to  the  pope?*** 
-^^*  Oar  general  follows  the  opinions  of  Rome  where  he  is ; 
and  we,  those  of  France  where  we  are/'  The  many  dis- 
agreeable things  experienced  by  Cotton  on  this  occasion^ 
gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  fell  sick,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  March  19,  1626.  He  was  then 
preaching  the  Lent^discourses  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul.  This  Jesuit  wrote,  **  Traits  du  Sacrifice  de  la 
Messe;"  "  Geneve  Plagiaire,"  Lyons,  1600,  4to;  "  L'ln- 
iftitution  Catholique,"  1610,  2  torn,  fol;  <^  Sermons,"  1617^ 
8vo ;  "  La  Rechute  de  Geneve  Plagiaire  ;*'  and  other 
things,  among  which  is  a  letter  declaratory  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits,  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  "  Anti  Cotton,-'' 
1610,  8vo,  and  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  history  of  D.  Ini- 
go^  2  vols.  12mo.  This  satire,  which  betrays  more  malig- 
nity than  wit,  was  attributed  to  Dumoulin  and  to  Peter  du 
Coignet,  but  is  noiw  given  to  Cssar  de  Plaix,  an  advocate 
of  Paris.  Fathers  Orleans  and  Rouvier  wrote  Cotton's  Life, 
12mo,  and  as  well. as  Gramont,  give  him  a  high  character, 
which  from  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  at  least,  he  highly 
deserved.  * 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert  Bruce),  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  **  whose  name,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  must  al- 
ways be  mentioned  with  honour,  and  whose  memory  cannot 
fail  of  exciting  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  whilst 
the  smallest  regard  for  learning  subsists  among  us,**  was 
son  of  Thomas  Cotton,  esq.  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  2!^, 
1570;  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  1585  ;  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  soon  made  himself  known,  and  was  admitted  into  a  so- 
ciety of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  stated  seasons  for  their 
own  amusement  Here  he  indulged  his  tasie  in  the  prose- 
cution of  that  study  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
famous;  and  in  his  18th  year  began  to  collect  ancient  re- 
cord:},  charters,  and  other  MSS.  In  1 600  he  accompanied 
Camden  to  Carlisle,  who  acknowledges  himself  not  a  little 
obliged  to  him  for  the  assistance  he  received  from  him  in 
carrying  on  and  completing  his  *<  Britannia  j*'  and  the 
same  year  he  wrote  **  A  brief  abstract  of  the  question  of 

Precedency  between  England  and  Spain."     This  was  oc- 

« 

*  M«reri.— Diet.  HiiU— ^axii  Ooomastic<Hi. 
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basiohied  by  que^n  Elizabetb*s  desiring  the  thoughts  of  the 
Society  of  antiquaries  upon  that  point,  and  is  still  extant 
in  the  Cotton  library.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  he 
was  created  a  knight ;  and  during  this  reign  was  very  much 
bourted  and  esteemed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and 
consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counsellors  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  upon  very  difficult  points  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution. In  160S  he , was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  inquii^e  into  the  state' of  the  navy,  which  had  lain 
neglected  ever  sinde  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
drew  up  a  memorial  of  their,  proceedings,  to  be  presented 
to  the  kiog,  which  memorial  is  still  in  his  library.  In  1 609 
he  wrote  **  A  discourse  of  the  lawfulness  of  Combats  to  he 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  the  constable 
and  marshal  of  England,'^  which  was  printed  in  1651  and 
in  1672»  He  drew  up  also,  the  same  year,  **  An  answer  to 
9uch  motives  as  were  offered  by  certain  military  men  to  x 
prince  Henry,  to  incite  him  to  affect  urms  more  than 
peace.**  This  was  composed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and 
the  original  MS.  remains  in  the  Cotton  library.  New  pro* 
jects  being  contrived  to  repair  the  royal  revenue,  which 
had  been  prodigally  squandered,  none  pleased  the  king  so 
much  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights,  called  ba-> 
ronets ;  and  sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  been  the  principal 
suggester  of  this  scheme,  was  in  1611  chosen  to  be  one, 
being  the  thirty -sixth  on  the  list.  His  principal  residence 
was  then  at  Great  Connington,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  which 
be  soon  exchanged  for  Hatley  St.  George,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from  the  supposed 
misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus;  and  what 
be  wrote  upon  this  subject  is  thought  to  be  interwoven  in 
Camden's'  **  Aunais  of  queen  Elizabeth,^'  or  else  printed 
ut  the  end  of  Camden's  <*  Epistles.^'  In  1616  the  king  or- 
dered him  to  examine,  whether  the  papists,  whose  num- 
bers then  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the  laws  of  the 
l^ind  to  be  put  to  d(;f^th,  or  to  be  imprisoned  ?  This  task 
he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon  Chat 
occasion  twenty- four  arguments,  which  were  published  after- 
Wards  in  1672,  among  '^  Cottoni  Posthama."  It  was  pro*, 
bably  then  that  he  composed  a  piece,  still  preserved  in 
MS»  in  the  royal  library,  entitled,  <^  Considerations  for  the 
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re|)rcssinge  of  the  encrease  of  preests,  Jesuits,  and  recu- 
Srintb,  without  cirasvinge  of  blood.'*  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  house  ofcomaions,  when  the  match  between  prince 
Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Sp^n  was  in  agitation,  to  shew, 
by  a  short  examination  of  the  treaties  between  England 
and  the  bouse  of  Austria,  the  unfaithfulness  and  insincerity 
of  the  latter ;  and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  transactions 
they  aimed  at  nothing  but  universal  monarchy.  This  piece 
is  printed  among  ^'  Cottoni  Posthuma/'  under  the  title  of 
'^  A  remonstrance  of  the  treaties  of  amity/'  &c.  He  wrote 
•  likewise  a  vindication  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
against  the  innovations  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
puritans,  entitled,  '^  Ati  answer  to  certain  arguments 
raised  from  supposed  antiquity,  and  urged  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  to  prove  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  ought  to  be  enacted  by  temporal  men."  In 
1621  he  compiled  ^'  A  relation  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of 
England  have  been  pleased  to  consult  with  their  peeres^  in 
the  great  councel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge, 
peace,  and  war;"  printed  first  in  1651,  then  in  1672 
among  *^  Cottoni  Posthuma,"  and  then  in  1679  under  the 
title  of  "  The  antiquity  and  dignity  of  Parliaments."  Being 
ar  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  he  joined  in 
complaining  of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  was  said 
in  162S  bo  groan  under;  but  was  always  for  mild  remedies, 
zealous  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king,  and  bad  no 
views  but  the  nation's  advantage. 

In  1629  the  remarkable  transaction  happened,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  following  very  curious  particulars  : 

Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Harsnet,  archbishop  of  York,  to 
sir  Henry  Vane,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  dated  Lon- 
don, Nov.  6,  1629. 

"  On  Saturday  in  the  evening  there  were  sent  Mr.  Vice- 
chamberlain  and  others  to  seal  up  sir  Robert  Cotton's  li- 
brary, and  to  bring  himself  before  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
council.  There  were  found  in  his  custody  a  pestilent 
tractate,  which  he  had  fostered  as  his  child,  and  had  sent  it 
abroad  into  divcis  hands;  containing^  a  project  how  a 
prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute  tyrant.  This  pemi- 
o  ous  advice  he  had  communicated  by  copies  to  divers 
lords,  who,  upon  his  confession,  are  questioned  aiid^  re- 
strained; my  lord  of  Somerset  sent  it  to  the  bishop  pf 
London  ;  the  lord  Clare  to  the  bishop  of  W'^inchester ;  and 
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the  lord  Bedford  I  know  not  well  to  whom.     Cotton  him- 
self is  in  custody  *.     God  send  him  well  04U  ! 

I  am,  &c.'* 

The  same,  to  the  same,  dated  Nov.  9. 
"  Yesterday  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  sit  in  council  with 
all  the  hoard,  and  commanded  that  devilish  project  found 
upon  sir  Robert  Cotton  to  be  read  over  unto  us.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  heard  a  more  pernicious  diabolical  de- 
vice, to  breed  suspicious,  seditious  humours  amongst  the 
people.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  his  royal 
pleasure  touching  the  lords  and  others  restrained  for  com- 
municating that  project ;  which  was,  to  proceed  in  a  fair, 
moderate,  mild,  legal  course  with  them,  by  a  bill  of  infor- 
mation preferred  into  the  star-chamber,  whereunto  they 
might  make  their  answer  by  the  help  of  the  most  learned 
counsel  they  could  [procure.  And  though  his  majesty  had 
it  in  his  power  most  justly  and  truly  to  restrain  them  till 
the  cause  was  adjudged,  yet,  out  of  his  princely  clemency, 
be  commanded  the.board  to  call  them,  and  to  signify  unto 
them  to  attend  their  cause  in  the  star-chamber.  They 
were  personally  called  in  before  the  lords,  (the  king  being 
gone)  and  acquainted  by  the  keeper  with  his  majesty's 
gracious  favour.  Two  never  spoke  a  word  expressing 
thankfulness  for  his  majesty's  so  princely  goodness ;  two 
expressed  much  thankfulness,  which  were  my  lord  of  Bed- 

*  This  account  (as  was  afterwards  dering  any  reason  fur  the  same,  had 

(w^served  by  a  currespondcnt  m  Gent,  bfen  ihe  cause  of  his  mortal  maliidy ; 

Mag.  17G7,  p  388)  seems  in  some  re-  upon  which  message,  the  lord   privy 

spects  doubtful,    in  others  defective ;  seal  came  to  sir  Robert,  when  it  was 

fur  **  among  some  records  in  the  paper-  too  late,  to  comfort  him  from  the  king ; 

oiBoe  is  a  warrant  for  Uie  commttmeot  from  whom  the  earl  of  Dorset  likewise 

of  sir  Kobcrt  Cotton,  so  early  as  the  came,  within  half  an  hour  after  sir  Hq«- 

year  1645,  being  suspected  of  a  cor-  bert'sdeath,  to  condole  with  sir  Thomas 

respoodence  with  the  Spanish  ambas-  Cotton,  his  son,  for  his  death,  and  to 

tedor,  prejudicial  to  (he  affairs  of  go-  tell  him  from   his  majesty,  thi^t  as  he 

▼ernnnent.     From  this  conlincment,  it  loved  his  father,  so  he  would  continue 

is,  however,  probable,  he  was  soon  re-  to  love  him.     That  shr  UoUert  had  en- 
leased,   and  that  he  had  bis  library,  '  tailed,  as  far  as  law  could  do  it,  his 

which  was  at  that  time  shut  up,  re-  library  of  houk<«   upon  his  son,    who 

stored  to  him  not  long  afterlhis  enlarge-  makes  no  doubt  of  obtaining  the  same ; 

ment ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  but  ibr  all  these  court    holy-waters, 

that  after  his  last  confinement  in  1629,  says  the  writer,  1,  for  my  part,  fur  a 

he  never  had  his  library  restored  ;  for  while  suspend  my  belief." 
I  baveneen  a  letter  which  mentions  his         From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the 

death  io    1631,    in   which  it  is  said,  government  was  in  possession  of  sir 

"  That  before  he  died,  he  requested  sir  Kohert's  library  atthetimeof  hi^deaih,  ' 

Henry  Spelman  to  signify  to  the  lord  and  that  it  was  even  doubtful  wheihcr 

privy  seal,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  it  would  ever  b.e  rc«,torc4  ta  his  posia* 

the  council,  that  their  so  long  detain-  rity. 
|l9g  of  his  books -from  him,  without  ren- 
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fprd  and  sir  Robert  Cbtton.  St.  John  and  Jai;ne9  afo 
still  in  prison ;  and  farther  than  upto  these  the  paper 
|ieacheth  not  in  direct  travel,  save  to  Selden,  who  is  alsq 
contained  in  the  bill  of  information.  I  fear  the  njiture  of 
that  contagion  did  spread  farther  ;  but  as  yet  no  more  ap- 
peareth.  1  am  of  opinion  it  ^ill  fall  heavy  on  thp  parlieji 
delinquent. 

I  am,  sir,  &c." 

Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's  account  of  this  affair,  in  his  ma- 
nuscript life,  written  by  himself,  and  still  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  v^ill  give  further  hght  tp  thi^  very  in- 
teresting fact. 

"  Amongst  other  hooks,"  says  he,  "  which  Mr.  Ricbard 
James  lent  out,  one  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  ^ 
young  studious  gentleman,  borrowed  of  him,  for  money, 
a  dangerous  pamphlet  that  was  in  a  written  hnnd,  by  which 
a  course  was  laid  down,  how  the  kings  of  England  might 
oppress  the  liberties  of  their  subjects,  and  for  ever  ^ns!av^ 
them  and  their  posterities.  Mr.  St.  John  shewed  the  book 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  or  a  copy  of  it;  and  so  i^  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  the  year  1G2£^,  till  at  last  it  was  lent 
to  sir  Robert  Cotton  himself,  Who  set  a  young  fellow  he 
then  kept  in  his  house  to  transcribe  it ;  which  plainly  ' 
proves,  that  sir  Robert  knew  not  hipnself  that  the  written 
tract  itself  bad  originally  come  out  of  his  own  library. 
This  untrusty  fellow^  imitating,  it  seems,  the  said  James, 
took  one  copy  secretly  for  himself,  when  he  wrote  anothor 
for  sir  Robert ;  and  out  of  bis  own  transcript  sold  away 
several  copies,  till  at  last  one  of  them  came  into  Went* 
worth's  hands,  of  the  North,  now  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
fie  acquainted  the  lords  and  others  of  the  privy-counci( 
^tb  it.  They  sent  for  the  said  young  fellow,  and  examin- 
ing him  where  be  had  the  written  book,  |ie  confessed  sir 
Robert  Cotton  delivered  it  to  bin^.  Whereupon  in  the 
beginning  of  Npvember,  in  the  saine  year  1629,  sir  Ro- 
bert was  examined,  and  so  were  divers  pthers,  one  after 
the  other  as  it  had  been  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  till 
at  last  Mr.  St.  John  himself  was  apprehended,'  and,  being 
conceived  to  be  the  author  of  the  book,  was  committed 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Being  in  danger  to  have 
been  questioned  for  his  life  about  it,  upon  examination 
^pon  oath,  he  made  a  clear,  full,  and  punctual  declara- 
tion that  he  bad  received  the  same  manuscript  panoiphlet  of 
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tliat  wretched  mercenary  fellow  James*,  who  by  this  means 
proved  the  wretched  instrument  of  shortening  the  life  of 
.  sir  Robert  Cotton ;  for  be  was  presently  thereupon  sued 
in  the  star-chamber,  bis  library  locked  up  from  his  use,, 
and  two  or  more  of  the  guards  set  to  watch  his  house  con- 
tinually.    When  I  went  several  times  to  visic  and  comfort 
him  in  the  year  1630,  he  would  tell  me,  ^  they  had  broken 
his  heart,    that  had  locked  up  his  library  from  him.'     I 
easily  guessed  the  reason,  because  his  honour  and  esteem 
were  much  impaired  by  this  fatal  accident ;  and  his  house, 
that  was  formerly  frequented  by  great  and  honourable  per- 
sonages, as  by  learned  men  of  all  sorts,  remained   now 
upon  the  matter  desolate  and  empty.     I  understood  from 
hims.elf  and  others,  that  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  two  pre- 
lates that  had  been  stigmatized  in  the  first  session  of  par- 
liament in  1628,  were  his  sore  enemies.     He  was  so  out- 
worn, within  a  few  months,  with  anguish  and  grief,  as  his 
face,  which  had  been  formerly  ruddy  and  well  coloured, 
(such  as  the  picture  I  have  of  him  shews),   was  wholly 
changed  ipto  a  grim  blackish  paleness,  near  to  the  resem- 
blance and  hue  of  a  dead  visage. — I,  at  one  time,  advised 
him  to  look  into  himself,  and  seriously  consider,  why  God 
had  sent  this  chastisement  upon  him ;  which,  it  is  possible, 
he  did  ;  for  I  heard  from  Mr.  Richard  Holdesworth,  a  great 
and  learned  divine,  that  was  with  him  in  his  last  sickness, 
a  little  before  he  died,  that  he  was  exceedingly  penitent, 
and  was  much  confirmed  in  the  faithful  expectation  of  a 
better  life." 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter 
still  farther,  to  take  notice,  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
attorney-generars  information  against  sir  Robert  Cotton 
was,  ^'  that  the  discourse  or  project  was  framed  and  con- 

*  Thit  was  Richard  James,  fellow  of  three  years  before  hi*  death,  be  be- 

Onrptts  Christ!  college,  in  Oxford,  bom  stowed  tbe  custody  of  bis  whole  library 

at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  him ;  and  be  being  a  needy  shark- 

author  of  several  sermons,  both  in  La-  ing  companion,   and  Tery  expensive, 

tin  and  Eoglifch.    He  died  at  the  house  like  old  sir  Ralph  Starkie  when  be 

of  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  bart.  in  tbe  be*  lived,  let  ont,  or  lent  out,  sir  Robert 

ginning  of  Dec.  1636.     Sir  Symonds  Cotton's  most  precious  manuscripts  for 

I)*Ewc5  gives  a  very  severe  character  money,  to  any  that  would  be  his  cus- 

of  him;  an  atheistical  profane  scholar,  tomers;  which,"  sajrs  sir  Symonds, '*  1 

but   otherwise  witty  and  moderately  once  made  known  to  sir  Robert  CottOBi 

learned ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  so  before  the  said  James's  face."  But  this 

screwed  himself  into  the  good  opinion  appears  to  be  in  some  estential  poiiita 

of  sir  Robert  Cotton,  "  that  whereas  inoorvect,  at  will  be  shewn  when  we 

at  first  he  had  only  permitted  him  the  come  to  the  article  of  Richard  James, 
use  of  his  books,  at  last,  some  two  or 
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trived  within  five  or  six  months  past  here  in  England ;" 
but'sir  David  Foulis  testified  upon  oath,  beipg  thereunto 
required,  that  it  was  contrived  at  Florence  seventeen  years 
before,  by  sir  Robert  Dudley ;  upon  which  most  of  the 
parties  were  released,  and  sir  Robert  Cotton  had  his  library 
restored  to  him  soon  after. 

The  other  works  of  sir  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  men- 
tioned, are,    1.  "A  relation   of  the  proceedings  against 
Ambassadors:,    who  have  miscarried  themselves,    and   ex- 
ceeded their  commission."     "  2.  That  the  sovereign's  per- 
son is  required  in  the  great  councils  or  assemblies  of  the 
states,  as  well  at  the  consultations  ^s  at  the  conclusions.^ 
3.  "  The  argument  made  by  the  command  of  the  house  of 
commons,  out  of  the  acts  of  parKament;  and  authority  of 
law  expounding  the  same,  at  a  conference  of  the  lords,  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  person  of  every  freeman.'*     4. 
**  A  brief  discourse  concerning  the  power  of  the  peers  and 
commons  of  parliament  in  point  of  judicature.'*     These 
four  are  printed  in  "  Cottoni  Posthuma.**-     5.  "  A  short 
view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry  Hi.  king  of  Engr 
land,'*  written  in  1614,  and  presented  to  king  James  I. 
printed  in    1627,  4to,  and  reprinted  in   "  Cottoni  Post- 
huma."    6.  "  Money  raised  by  the  king  without  parlia7 
ment,  from  the  conquest  until  this  day,  either  by  iihposi- 
tion  or  free  gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  registers," 
printed  in  the  "  Royal  treasury  of  England,  or  general  his- 
tory of  taxes,  by  captain  J.  Stevens,"  8vo.     7.  "  A  narra- 
tive of  count  Gondomar's  transactions  during  his  embassy 
in  England,"  London,   1659,  4to.     8.  "  Of  antiquity,  ety- 
mology, and  privileges  of  castles."'  9.  "  Of  towns."     10. 
"  Of  the  measures  of  Land."     1 1.  "  Of  the  antiquity  of 
Coats  of  Arms."  All  printed  in  Hearne's  Discourses,  p.  166, 
174,   178,   182.     He  wrote  books  upon  several  other  sub- 
jects, that  remain  still  in  MS.  namely.  Of  scutage;  of  en- 
closures, and  converting  arable  land  into  pasture  ;  of  the 
antiquity,  gtuthority,  and  ofiice  of  the  high  steward  and 
marshal  of  England;  of  curious  collections;   of  military 
affairs ;  of  trade ;  collections  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment,  different  from  those  that  were  printed  under   his 
name,   in    1657,   by  William   Prynne,  esq.     He   likevvise 
made  collections  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Hunting- 
donshire; and  had  formed  a  design  of  writing  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  these  islands,  from  the  firs( 
reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.     The  first  part  of 
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this  design  was  executed  by  abp.  Usher,  in  his  book  **  D6 
Britannicaruon  ecclesiarum  primordiis,^*  composed  probably 
at  the  request  of  sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volumes 
t}f  collections  for  the  continuation  of  that  work.  Two  of 
<hr  Robert's  speeches  are  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Hifs- 
tory.  A  "  Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,"  in  MS.  by 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  is  often  cited  in  disputes  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  a  MS.  in  lord  Somers's 
library.  A  copy  of  it,  however,  is  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  Col- 
lection of  Law  MSS.  The  "  Cottoni  Posthuma,"  so  often 
mentioned  above,  was  published  by  James  Howell,  fol. 
1651,  1672,  and  1679.  The  first  of  these  editions  con- 
tains a  life  of  Henry  HI.  omitted  in  the  subsequent  edi-  ' 
tions.  Mr.  Petyt,  however,  terms  this  a  fictitious  work 
tPetyt*s  MS.  vol.  II.  p.  281.),  yet  it  contains  several  va- 
luable and  curious  particulars. 

But,  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  just  merits 
of  this  learned  and  knowing^man  as  an  author,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  questioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  moreser-  . 
vice  to  learning  by  securing,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library 
for  the  use  of  posterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.  This 
library  consists  wholly  of  MSS.  many  of  which  being  in 
loose  skins,  small  tracts,  or  very  thin  volunoes,  when  they 
vfere  purchased,  sir  Robert  caused  several  of  them  to  be 
bound  up  in  one  cover.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the 
ingenious  collector  refused  nothing  that  was  curious  or 
valuable  in  any  point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed  at  a 
time  when  he  had  great  opportunities  of  making  such  a  fine 
collection  :  when  there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  re- 
maining in  private  hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
monasteries  at  their  dissolution,  and  from  our  universities 
and  colleges,  at  their  visitations  :  when  several  learned  aA* 
*tiquaries,  such  as  Joceline,  Noel,  Allen,  l^ambarde,  Bow- 
yer,  Elsinge,  Camden,  and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it 
their  chief  business  to  scrape  up  the  scattered  remains  of 
our  monastical  libraries  :  and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchasej 
he  became  possessed  of  all  he  thought  valuable  in  th^ir 
.  studies.  This  library  was  placed  in  his  own  house  at 
Westminster,  near  the  house  of  commons ;  and  very  much 
augmented  by  his  son  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  and  his  grand- 
eon  sir  John  (who  died  in  1702,  aged  71).     In  1700  an  act 
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of  parliament  was  made  for  the  better  securing  and  prie- 
serviog  that  library  in  the  name  and  family  of  tht^  Cottons^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that  it  might  not  be  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great 
grandson  of  sir  Robert,  having  sold  Cotton-house  to  queen 
Anne,  about  1706,  to  be  a  repository  for  the  royal  as  wel[ 
as  the  Cottonian  library,  an  act  was  made  for  the  better 
securing  of  her  Majesty's  purchase  of  that  house ;  and  both 
house  and  library  were  settled  and  vested  in  trustees.  The 
books  were  then  removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  .the 
former  being. very  damp;  and  Cotton-house  was  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  king's  library- keeper,  who  bad  there  the 
royal  and  Cottonian  libraries  under  his  care.  In  1712  the 
Cottonian  library  wa«  removed  to  Essex  house,  in  Essex- 
street;  and  in  1730  to  a  house  in  Little  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Ash- 
burnham;  where  a  fire  happening,  Oct  23,  1731,  111 
books  were  lost,  burnt,  or  entirely  defaced,  and  99  ren- 
dered imperfect.  It  was  thereupon  removed  to  the  Old 
Dormitory  belonging  to  Westminster-school ;  and  finally^ 
in  1753,  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  still  remain. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  this 
library  for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country  :  witness  the 
works  of  sir  H.  Spelman,  sir  W.  Dngdale,  the  '^  Decern 
Scriptores,"  dean  Gale,  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Strype's  works,  Rymer's  Foedera,  several  pieces  pub-» 
lisbed  by  Hearne,  and  almost  every  book  that  has  appeared 
since,    relating  to  the   history  and  antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     Nor  was  sir  Robert  Cotton  less  com- 
municative of  his  library  and  other  collections  in  his  life-* 
time.     Speed's  History  of  England  is  said  to  owe  most  of 
its  value,  and  ornaments  to  it ;  and  Camden  acknowledges^ 
that  he  received  the  coins  in  the  Britannia  from  this  c<J- 
lection.     To  Knolles,  author  of  the  '^  Turkish  History^"' 
he  communicated  authentic  letters  of  the  masters  of  the 
knights  ot  Rhodes,  and  the  dispatches  of  Edward  Barton^ 
ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Porte ;  to  sir  Wal-* 
ter  Raleigh,  books  and  materials  for  the  second  volume  of 
his  history,  never  published  ;  and  the  same  to  sir  F.  Bacon^ 
lord  Verulam,  for  his  History  of  Henry  VII.     Selden  was 
highly  indebted  to  the  books  and  instructions  of  sir  Robert 
Cotton,   as  he  thankfully  acknowledges  in   more  places 
than  one.     In  a  word,^  ^his  great  and  worthy  man  was  th^ 
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generous  patron  of  all  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  bouse 
^nd  library  were  always  open  to  ingenious  and  inquisitive 
persons. 

Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  must  have  had  many 
friends  and  acquaintanee  ;  and  indeed  be  was  not  only  ac* 
quainted  with  all  the  virtuosi  and  learned  in  his  own  coun-> 
try,  but  wLtb  ipany  also  of  high  reputation  abroad;  as 
Gruterus,  Sweertius,  Duchesne,  Bourdeiot,  Puteanus, 
Peiresk,  &c. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  at  his  house  in  Westminster,  May  6, 
1631,  aged  60  years,  three  months,  and  15  days.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Wil- 
liam Brocas,  of  Thedingworth  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
esq.  by  whom  he  left  one  only  son,  sir  Thomas  the  second 
baronet,  who  died  1662,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  John 
^he  thircj,  and  he,  1702,  by  his  son  John,  who  died  in  the 
)ife-time  of  his  father,  1681,  leaving  two  sons,  of  whom 
%\\e  elder,  John,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  died  with- 
out issue  1731.  The  title  and  part  of  the  estate  went  to 
jiis  uncle  Robert,  by  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  80, 
July  12,  1749,  the  title  became  extinct.  He  had  one  son, 
John,  who  died  before  his  father;  and  one  grandson,  John, 
who  died  of  the  small-pox,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,^ 
in  1739; » 

COVEL  (Dr.  John),  a  very  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Horningsheath  in  Sufiblk,  in  1638,  and  educated 
\\\  classical  learning  in  the  school  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 
IVIarch  31,  1654,  he  was  admitted  of  Christ's  college,  in 
Cambridge;  of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
fvas  elected  fellovv.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders, 
and  in  1670  went  as  chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  am- 
bassador from  Charles  H.  to  the  Porte;  where  he  served, 
in  that  quality,  both  him, and  his  successor,  sir  John  Finch,' 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
in  1679,  \\e  was  created  D.  D.  and  the  same  year  chosen 
}ady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
March  15,  1680,  he  had  institution  to  the  sinecure  rectory 
pf  Littlebury  in  Essex,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  Gun- 
ning, bishop  of  Ely.  In  1681  he  got  the  college  living  of 
Kegworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  also  made  one  of  the 

^  Biojc*  Brit. — ^Preface  to  the  Cottonian  Catalogup,  published  1302,  folio;  and 
I/ife  |»r«*fixed  to  Dr.  Smithes  Catalogue,  Oxford,  1696,  fol. — Nichols's  Leicester- 
shire; History  of  Hinckley;  lAlt  of  Bo^yer;  and  Gent.  Mag.  1767.-*Brhl^- 
man's  Legal  Bibli^grapliy. 
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chaplains  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  afterwards  queen 
Mary,  and  on  that  account  resided  at  that  court,  till, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  which  he  never  would  mention  to 
his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was  dismissed  his  attendance 
at  three  hours  warning,  and  came  over  to  England.  On 
Nov.  9,  1687,  he  was  installed  into  the  chancellorship  of 
York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  during  the  vacancy 
of  that  see.  July  7,  1<S88,  he  was  elected  master  of 
Christ's  college,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  In  October,  1689, 
king  William  being  at  Newmarket,  came  to  Cambridge ; 
and  it  being  commonly  known  that  Dr.  Covel  was  in  dis- 
grace with  his  Majesty^  it  was  asked  his  Majesty  whether 
he  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  vice-chancellor;  lo  which 
he  replied,  that  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  Dr.  Covel  from 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge;  and  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  royal  visitor  was  more  than  usually  gracious  and 
affable  with  him.  In  1708  he  again  served  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor;  and  in  1722,  just  beYore  his  death, 
published  his  account  of  the  Greek  church. 

At  length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  at  York,  in  Holland,  and  elsewhere, 
he  arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end  Dec.  19,  1722,  in  his 
85th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  college, 
where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  gave  a  bene- 
faction of  3/.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Littlebury 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  who  was  well  ac* 
quainted  with  him,  says  that  be  was  a  person  noted  for  po- 
lite and  curious  learning,  singular  humanity,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

As  the  famous  dispute  between  M.  Arnauld,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  M.  Claude,  minister  at  Charenton,  concerning 
the  faith  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  article  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, was  then  in  its  full  height,  which  much  interested 
learned  men  of  all  denominations  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly the  English  clergy.  Dr.  Covel  was  desired,  by  some 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
particularly  the  doctors  (afterwards  bishops)  Gunning, 
Pearson,  and  Sancroft,  to  inquire  into  this  matter  at  Con- 
stantinople. When  he  arrived  there,  the  controversy  was 
handled  with  great  warmth  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  marquis  de  Nointel,  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  France  at  the  Porte,  a  man  of  great 
learning;  but  Dr.  Covel's  disputes  with  him  were  con- 
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ducted  rather  in  an  amicable  manner,  Nointel  bein<r  a  man 
of  a  liberal  mind.  Dr.  Covel  remained  here,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  during  which 
be  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himself  well  of  the  an* 
ci^nt  and  present  state  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  having 
collected  several  observations  and  notices  relating  thereto, 
digested  them  afterwards  into  a  curious  and  useful  book, 
entitled  ^'  Some  account  of  the  present  Greek  church,  with 
reflections  on  their  present  doctrine  and  discipline,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  Eucharist,'*  &c.  Cambridge,  1722,  folio. 
In  the  preface  he  informs  us,  that  Arnauld,  not  content  to 
say  that  the  church  iu  all  ages  believed  transubstantiation, 
did  also  positively  affirm,  that  all  the  eastern  churches  do 
at  this  very  day  believe  it,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  de-- 
fined  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Claude,  in  answer  to  him, 
brought  most  authentic  proofs  of  tbe  contrary ;  upon  which 
Arnauld  set  all  the  missionaries  of  the  East  at  work  to 
procure  testimonies  for  him :  these,  by  bribes  and  other 
indirect  means,  they  obtained  in  such  numbers,  that  there 
was  soon  after  a  large  quarto  in  French,  printed  at  Paris,  full 
of  the  names  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  doctors  of  those 
churches,  who  all  approved  the  Roman  doctrine.  But  Claude, 
having  bad  most  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  French* 
gentleman  at  Colchis,  that  some  of  those  testimonies  were 
mere  fictions,  and  others  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  represented,  sent  some  queries  into  the  East,  and  de- 
sired the  English  clergymen  residing  there  to  inquire  of 
the  Greeks,  and  other  eastern  Christians  of  the  best  note, 
who  had  no  connections  with  the  Romanists,  ^^  Whether 
transubstantiation,  or  tbe  real  and  natural  change  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  same  numerical  sub- 
stance'as  the. body  of  Christ,  which  is  in  heaven,  bean 
article  of  faith  amongst  them,  and  the  contrary  be  ac- 
counted heretical  and  impious  ?"  Dr.  Covel,  having  in- 
stituted this  inquiry;  published  the  result  in  the  volume 
above  mentioned. 

It  has  been  objected  that  he  ought  to  have  published  his 
report  on  his  return,  when  public  curiosity  was  eager  for 
information  ;  but  he  delayed  it,  for  whatever  reason,  until 
the  decline  of  life,  and  when  public  curiosity  had  much 
abated*  It  is  thought  also  that  he  put  many  things  into  it, 
transcribed  from  his  memoranda  on  the  spot,  which  he 
would  have  suppressed  had  he  undertaken  to  write  his  work 
sooner.     Of  his  general  accuracy,  however,  there  can  be 
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no  doubt ;  and  as  he  had  made  use  of  several  curious^  atid 
before  unknown^  MSS.  he  took  care,  for  the  reader's  satis- 
faction, to  deposit  them  in  the  late  earl  of  Oxford's  library 
at  Wimple,  near  Cambridge;  and  some  are  now  in  the 
Harleian  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  particularly 
live  MSS.  of  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
xvere  collated  by  Mill.  The  1st  contains  the  four  Gospels ; 
the  second  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Re*^ 
relation,  written  in  the  year  1087  :  from  several  of  its  very 
extraordinary  readings,  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  value : — 
the  3d  has  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  with  chap.  i. 
1 1.  with  all  the  Epistles,  and  was  supposed  by  Mill  to  be  500 
years  old  : — the  4th  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  written 
in  a  modern  hand  : — the  5th,  called  likewise  Sinaiticus,  be-^ 
cause  Covel  brought  it  from  mount  Sinai,  contains  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation ;  but  it  has  been  injured, 
and  rendered  illegible  in  many  places,  by  the  damp,  which 
has  bad  access  to  it.  It  begins  with  Acts  i.  20.  and  the 
last  lines  of  the  book  of  Revelation  are  wanting.  Th6 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  have  been  examined  by  Gries* 
bach. 

With  respect  to  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  Christ's 
college,  we  are  told  that  the  society  elected  him  imme* 
diately  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
mandate  taking  place,  which  they  heard  had  been  obtained 
of  king  James ;  and  when  the  king  was  told  whom  they 
had  chosen,  he  assented  to  their  choice.  But  it  is  thought^ 
that  if  the  election  had  been  more  free.  Dr.  Covel  would 
not  have  been  successful.  ^ 

COVENTRY  (Francis),  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Co* 
ventry,  esq.  by  Anna  Maria-Brown,  was  born  in  Cambridge** 
shire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  %Cambridge| 
where  he  took  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1748,  and  his  mas-> 
ter's  in  1752.  He  was  a  young  man  of  ver}'  considerable 
talents,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  distinguished 
for  polite  literature,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life  by  the  small  pox,  in  1759,  soon  after  he  had  been 
presented  by  his  relation,  the  earl  of  Coventry,  to  the  do^ 
native 'or  perpetual  curacy  of  Edgware.  He  published 
**  Pepshurst,*'  an  elegant  poem,  1750,  reprinted  in  Dods-^ 
ley's  collection,  with  a  poetical  epistle  to  ^*  The  bon. 
Wiltnet  Vaughan  in  Wales."     He  was  also  the  author  of 

>  Biog.  Brit.— Cole'i  MS  AUienn  and  MS  collections,  tol.  XX.    in  Brit. 
Mus. 
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a  paper  in  the  '^  World/'  on  the  absurdities  of  modem 
gardening ;  and  of  the  well-known  satirical  romance  of 
"  Pompey  the  Little,''  1751.  Mr.  Gray  told  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,,  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  ^^  Pompey  is  the  hasty  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Coventry  (cousin  to  him  you  know),  a  young 
clergyman.  I  found  it  out  by  three  characters,  which 
made  part  of  a  comedy  that  be  shewed  me,  of  his  own 
writing."  This  cousin  was  Henry  Coventry,  author  of  the 
^^  Letters  of  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,"  and  who*  was  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  "  Athenian  Letters."  He  was  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  college ;  once,  we  are  told,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, and  afterwards  an  infidel.    He  died  Dec.  29,  1752.^ 

COVENTRV  (Thomas),  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L  was  son  of 
Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  com« 
mou  pleas.  He  was  born  at  Croome  d'Abitot  in  Worces- 
tershire in  157S;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  became  a 
gentleman  commoner  in  Baliol  college  in  the  university  of 
Oxford ;  where,  having  continued  about  three  years,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  order  to  pursue  his 
father's  steps  in  the  study  of  the  common  law.  In  1616 
be  was  chosen  autumn  reader  of  that  society ;  on  the  17th 
of  November  the  same  year  appointed  recorder  of  the  city 
of  London;  and  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  solicitor- 
general,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  two  days 
after  at  Theobalds.  January  14tb,  1620*1,  he  was  made 
attorney-general ;  and  thence  advanced  to  the  office  of 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England  by  king  Charles  I. 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1625;  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1628,  dignified  with  the  degree  of  a  baron  of  this  realm, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Coventry,  of  Aylesborough  in  the  county 
of  Worcester. 

He  died  at  Durham-house  in  the  Strand  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1639-40,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Croome  d'Abitqt  on  the  1st  of  March  following,  after  he 
had  continued  in  his  post  of  lord-keeper  with  an  universal 
reputation  for  his  exact  administration  of  justice,  for  the 
space  of  about  sixteen  years ;  which  was  another  important 
circumstance  of  his  felicity,  that  great  office  being  of  a 
tenure  so  precarious,  that  no  man  had  died  in  it  before 
(or  near  the  space  of  forty  years;  nor  had  his  successors 
for.  some  time  after  him  much  better  foitune.     A-nd  he 

^  Nichols*!  Bowyer.— Cole*s  MS  Athene.— British  Essayists,  Preface  f  the 
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himself  had  oiade  use  of  all  his  strength  to  preserve  hioi*' 
self  from  falling  by  two  attacks;  the  one  by  the  earl  Port- 
land, lord  high  treasurer  of  England ;  the  other  by  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  the  greatest  power  over  Uie 
affections  of  the  king  qf  any  man  of  that  time.  White* 
locke  indeed  tells  us,  that  he  was  of  ''  no  transcendant 
parts  or  fame  ;^^  and  sir  Anthony  Weldon,  an  author, 
whose  very  man  net*  of  writing  weakens  the  authority  of 
whatever  be  advances,  asserts,  that  if  his  actions  had  been 
scanned  by  a  parliament,  he  had  bei^n  found  as  foul  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  But  our  other  historians  represent  him  in  a 
much  more  advantageous  light.  Mr.  Lloyd  observes,  that 
he  b^d  a  venerable  aspect,  but  was  neither  haughty  nor 
ostentatious;  that  in  the  aclministra};ion  of  justice,  he 
escaped  even  the  least  reproach  or  suspicion ;  that  he 
served  the  king  most  faithfully ;  and  tlie  more  faithfully, 
because  he  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  all  counsels  whicti 
were' prejudicial  to*  his  majesty,  and  highly  disliked  those 
persons  who  laboured  to  stretch  the.  prerogative.  But 
lord  Clarendon's  character  of  him  seems  entitled  to  higher 
fespect;  not  only  as  a  faithful  portrait,  but  a  useful  lesson. 
"  He  was,"  says  that  noble  writer,  "  a  man  of  wonderful 
gravity  and  wisdom ;  and  not  only  understood  the  whole 
science  and  mystery  of  the  law,  at  least  equally  with  any 
man  who  had  ever  sat  in  his  post,  but  bad  likewise  a  clear 
conception  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  both  of. 
church  and  state ;  which,  by  the  unskitfulness  of  some 
well-meaning  men,  jostled  each  other  too  much.  He  knew 
the  temper,  disposition, .  and  genius  of  the  kingdom  most 
exactly ;  saw  their  spirits  grow  every  day  moce  sturdy, 
inquisitive,  and  impatient ;  and  therefore  naturally  ab- 
horred all  innovations,  which  he  foresaw  would  produce 
ruinous  eiTects.  Yet  many,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
thought  he  was  not  active  and  stout  enough  in  opposing 
those  innovations.  For  though  by  his  place  be  presided  in 
all  public  councils,  and  was  most  sharp-sighted  in  the  con^. 
sequence  of  things,  yet  he  was- seldom  known  to  speak  io 
mattei'd  of  state,  which  he  well  kqew  w^re,  for  the.  most 
part,  concluded  .before  they  were  brought  to  that  public 
agitatioii;;  never  in  foreign  a0airs,  which  the  vigour  of  his 
judgment  could  well  have  comprehended*;  noj:  indeed 
freely  in  aiiy  thing,  but .  what  iromeidiately  and  plainly, 
cbircerned  the  justice  of  the  kingdom';  and  in  that,  as 
tnudi  as  be  could,  be  procured  references  to  the  judges. 
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Though  in  his  nature  he  had  not  only  a  firm  gravity,  biltji 
severity,  and  even  some  moroseness ;  yet  it  was  so  hap- 
pily tempered,  and  his  courtesy  and  affability  towards  all 
men  so  transcendent,  and  so  much  without  affectation, 
that  it  marvellously  recommended  him  to  men  of  all  de<* 
grees ;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  courtier^ 
without  receding  from  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  own 
manners.  He  had  in  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  de- 
livery, without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a  strange 
povier  of  making  himself  believed  (the  only  justifiable  de- 
sign of  eloquence)  so  that  though  he  used  very  frankly  to 
deny,  and  would  never  suffer  any  man  to  depart  from  him 
with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  gratify,  when  iu 
truth  he  was  not ;  holding  that  dissimulation  to  be  the  worst 
of  lying :  yet  the  manner  of  it  was  so  gentle  and  obliging, 
^d  his  condescension  such,  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him  with  ill- 
will  and  ill-wishes. 

^^  But  then  this  happy  temper,  and  those  good  faculties, 
rather  preserved  him  from  having  many  enemies,  and  sup« 
plied  him  with  some  well-wishers,  than  furnished  him  with 
any  fast  and  unshaken  friends,  who  are  always  procured  in 
courts  by  more  ardour  and  more  vehement  professions*  and 
applications  than  be  would  suffer  himself  to  be  entangled 
with  :  so  that  he  was  a  man  rather  exceedingly  liked,  than 
passionately  loved  ;  insomuch  that  it  never  appeared  that 
he  had  any  one  friend  in  the  court  of  quality  enough  to 
prevent  or  divert  any  disadvantage  he  might  be  exposed 
to.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  nor  to  be  imputed  to 
Lim,  that  be  retired  within  himself  as  much  as  he  could  ; 
and  stood  upon  his  defence,  without  making  desperate  sal.- 
lies  against  growing  mischiefs;  which,  he  knew  well,  he 
bad  no  power  to  hinder,  and  which  might  probably  begin 
in  his  own  ruin.  To  couclude,  his  security  consisted  very 
much  in  his  having  but  little  credit  with  the  king ;  and  be 
died  in  a  season  the  most  opportune  in  which  a  wise  man 
would  have  prayed  to  have  finished  his  course,  and  which, 
in  truth,  crowned  his  other  signal  prosperity  in  the  world/' 

Wood  says  the  lord  keepf»r  Coventry  has  extant  ^*  An 
Answer  ta  the  Petition  against  Recusants,'*  and  *'  Perfect 
and  exact  directions  to  all  those  tbat  desire  to  know  the 
true  and  just  Fees  of  all  the  offices  belonging  to  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  &c.'*  Lond.  8vo.  Wood 
has  also  recorded  nine  different  speeches  by  bis  lordship 
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in  1625,  1626,  1627,  and  1628.  Others  occur  among  the 
Harleian  MS8.  In  No.  2207  are  "  Ordinances  made  by 
the  lord-keeper  Coventry  (with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  sir  Julins  Csesar,  &c.)  for  the  redresse  of  sundry  errours, 
defaults,  and  abuses  in  the  High  Courte  of  Chancerye;**  and 
in  No.  2305  is  what  bears  the  title  of  "  The  lord-keeper's 
Paraphrase  of  the  king's  speech,  Mar.  17,  1627,"  but  it 
seems  rather  to  be  the  chancellor's  address  on  the  first  day 
of  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons has  elected  a  speaker. ' 

COVENTRY  (William),  youngest  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  born  in  1626,  and  in  1642  became  a  gentleman- 
CQnimoner  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford  ;  and  after  he  had 
continued  there  some  time,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
and  at  his  return,  adhering  to  Charles  II.  was  made  se- 
cretary to  the  duke  of  York,  also  secretary  to  the  ad- 
miralty ;  and  elected  a  burgess  for  the  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth in  Norfolk,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  West- 
minster.  May  8,  1661  ;  and  also  to  that  which  was  sum- 
moned in  1678.  In  1663  he  was  created  doctor  of  the  civil 
law  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  sworn  of  the 
privy-council,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  June 
26,  1665,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  on  May  24,  1667  ;  being,  as  bishop  Burnet  relates, 
*'  a  man  of  great  notions  and  eminent  virtues ;  the  best 
speaker  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  chief  ministry,  as  it  was  once  thought  he  was  very 
near  it^  and  deserved  it  more  than  all  the  rest  did.'*  Yet, 
as  he  was  too  honest  to  engage  in  the  designs  of  that  reign, 
and  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  challenge 
passed  between  them ;  upon  which  he  was  forbid  the  court, 
and  retired  to  Minster- Lovel,  near  Whitney,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  religious  and  private 
course  of  life,  without  accepting  of  any  employment, 
though  he  was  afterwards  offered  more  than  once  the  best 
posts  in  the  court:  He  died  June  23,  1686,  unmarried,  at 
Somerhill,  near  Tunbridge-wells,  in  Kent  (where  he  had 
went  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  being  afflict^ed  with  the 
gout  in  the  stomach)  and  was  buried  at  Penshurst,  in  the 
same  county,  under  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 
By  his  last  will  he  gave  2000/.  for  the  relief  of  the  French 
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{Rotestantt  then  lately  come  into  England,  and  banished- 
tb^ir  country  for  the  sake^of  their  religion;  and  3000/.  for* 
the  redemptioD  of  captiveid  from  Al^iei<s. 

Sir-Williatri  Coventry  wrote,  I.  <*  £ngland*s  Appeal  from 
the  private  Oabal  at  Whitehall  to  the  ereat  Cooncil  of  the' 
nation,  the-  Lords  and  Conmnons  in  parliament  assembled,*^' 
Lond;:  167'i,  4to.  2.  *^  Letter  written  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Bur^ 
net,  giving  an  acconnt  of  oardinal  Pole's  secret  powers, 
&c."  respecting  the  alienation  of  the  abbey  lands,  ibid. 
1685,  4to.  S.  •*  The  Character  of  a  Triminer,"  ibid.  1 6S% 
2d  edition,  with  his  uam^,  which  did  dot  appear  to  the 
first.*  ••  .        .         I      »-i     ■» 

COVERDALE  (Miles),  the  picas  and  learned  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  born  in  York*^. 
shire  in  1487,  as  appeans  by  his  age  on  his  epitaph.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  the  Augustine 
friars,  of  whibh  Dr.  Barnes,  afterwards  ode'  of  the  pro^ 
testant  martyrs,  was  th6n  pribr:  One  of  bis  name  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  in  153^,  >but  Lewis  thinks 
this  mast  have  been  too  late-  ibr  the  subject  of  the  present 
article ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  it  was<  the  satne,  as  be 
appears*  «o  have  been  in  Cambridge  -at  that  time.  He  af- 
terwards, according  to  Godwin,  who  does  not  furnish  the 
date,  recei<ved  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fromt  the  university  of 
Tubingen^  and  was,  though  late  in  life,  admitted  ad  eutt'^ 
dem  at  Cambridge.  Being  in  his  early  years  attached'to 
the  reUgibn  in^whidh  he  was  brought  up,-  he  became  an 
Augustine  monk.i  In  1514  be  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
being  .ordained  at  Norwich)'  but  afterwards  changing  his 
religious  opinions,  Bale^says'he  was  one  of  the  first,  who^ 
together  with  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  his  quondam  prior,  taught 
the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  dedicated  himself  wholly  to 
the  service  of  thereformationv  About  this  time,  probably 
1530,  or  1531,  the  reformed  religion  began  to,  dawn  at 
Cambridge.  Various  eminent  men,  not  only  in  the  coif 
leges,  but  monasteries,  began  to  assemble  for  conference 
on  those  points  which  had  beien  discussed  by  the  reformers 
abroad)  and  their  usaai  place  of  ^meeting  was  a  house 
called  the  White  Horse;  which  their  enemies  nicknamed 
Germany,  in  allusion  to  what  was  passing  in  that  country ; 
and  this  house  being  contiguous  to  King's,  Queen^s^  and 
8t,  John's  colleges^  many  members  of  each  could  have 
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access  unobserved.     Among  the  names  on  record;#f  thaie' 
early  converts  to  protestantism,  we  find  that  of  Coverdatev 
In  1532  he  appears  to  have  been  abroad,  and  assisted  Tyn«> 
dale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  15S5  bis  own 
translation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication:  by 
him  to  king  Henry  VIII.  It  formed  a  folio  volume,  printed, 
as  Humphrey  Wanley  thought,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  types,  at  Zurich,  by  Christopher  Froschover.     If  so, 
X!overdale  must  have  resided  there  while  it  passed  through 
the  press,  as  hisi  attention  to  it  was  unremitting.     He  thtib 
had  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  English  Bible  allowed 
by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  translation  of  the  whohs 
Bible  printed  in  our  language.    It  was  called  a  special 
translation,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former  Eng- 
lish translations,  as  Lewis  shews  by  comparing  itwithTyn- 
dale's;  and  the  psalms  in  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.     In  1538  a  quarto  New  Testament,  iti 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  in  Coverdale's  English,  though«tt 
bore  the  name  of  Holly bushe,  was  printed  with  the  kine^s 
licence,  and  has  a  dedication  by  Coverdale,  in  which  he 
says^  *^  he  does  not  doubt  but  such  ignorant  bodies  as, 
having  cure  of  souls,  are  very  unlearned  in.  the  Latin 
tongue,  shall,  through  this  small  labour,  be  occasioned  to 
attain  unto  more  knowledge,  or  at  least  be  constrained 'to 
say  well  of  the  thing  which  heretofore  they  hafve  blas^ 
phemed.'' 

About  the  end  of  this  year  we  find  Coverdale  again 
abroad  on  the  business  of  a. new  edition  of  the  Bible,  eii 
which  occasion  an  event  happened  which  shewed  the  vi* 
giiance  and  jealousy  of  the  Romanists  with  respect  to  ver« 
nacular  translations.  Grafton,  the  celebrated  printer,  had 
permission  from  Francis  1.  king  of  France,  at  the  request 
of  king  Henry  himself,  to  print  a  Bible  at  Paris,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  com- 
parative goodness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.  But,  not* 
withstanding  the  royal  licence,  the  inquisition  interposed 
by  an  instrument  dated  Dec.  17,  1538.  The  French  prin- 
ters, their  English  employers,-  and  our  Coverdale,  who 
was  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were  summoned  by  the 
inquisitors  ;  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2500  copies^ 
was  seized  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  But  the  avarice 
of  the  ofiicer  who  superintended  the  burning  of  these 
*^  heretical  books,'*  as  they  were  'called,  induced  him  to 
sell  some  chests  of  them  to  a  haberdasher  for  the  purpose 
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•  ■ 

vf  wrapping  his  wares,  and  tbns  «oine  copies  were  pre- 
served. The  English,  proprietors,  whofledat  the  alarms 
r.eturned  to  Paris  ivhen  it  siibsided ;  and  not  only  recovered 
seme  of  those*  copies  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but 
brought  with  them  to  Londim  the  presses,  types,  and 
printers.  This  vah^able  impiovtation  enabled  Grafton  and 
Wbitcbaroh  to  prink  iff  1539,  what  is  called  Cranmer's, 
or  the  '^  Great  Bible,'*  in  which  Coverdale  compared  the 
translation  with  the  Hebrew,  corrected  it  in  many  places^ 
and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the  work.  Dr.  Pulk,  who  was 
one  of  Coverdale's  bearers  when  he  preached  at  St.  PauP^ 
Cross,  informs  us  that  he  took  an  opportunity  in  bis  ser* 
i9on  to  defend  bis  translation  against  some  slanderous  re'*-' 
ports  then  raised  against  it,  confessing,  '^  that  be  himself 
now  saw  some  faults,  which,  if  be  might  review  the-  book 
fMice  again,  as  he  had  twice  before,  be  doubted  not  he 
riiould  amend  :  but  for  any  heresy,  he  was  sure  that  there 
was  iKMie  maintained  in  his  translation.**  In  all  these  la- 
bours Coverdale  found  *a  liberal  patron  in  Thoftias'lordl 
Cromwell.  ■     '        "     ^ 

It  is  highly  probable  also  that  Coverdale  was  held  irl 
estimation  for  .piety  or  talents  at  court,  for  he  was  almoner 
to  queen  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  A 
lady  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  reformed  religioi>,  and  d^ 
ittch  he  officiated  at  her  funeral  in  Sept  1548,  in  the 
chapel  at  Sudeley  castle  in  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of 
her  third  husband,  Thomas,  lord  Seymour  of  Sudiey.;  and 
took  that  opportunity  of  declaring  bis  sentiitiei^ts  oh  reli- 
gion in  the  sermon  be  preached,  whicb,  says  our  manu« 
script  authority,  <^  was  very  good  and  godlie^  and  in  on^ 
place  thereof  he  toke  occasion  to  declare  unto  the  people 
^QWQ  that  there  shulde  none  there  thinke,  seye  nor  spread 
ikbrode,  that  the  offeringe  which  was  there  don,  was  don 
aoye  thing  to  profiytt  the  deade,  but  for  the  poore  oniye ; 
and  also  the  ligbts  which  were  caried  and  stode  ^bowte 
the  corps,  were  for  the  honnour  of  the  parson,  and  for 
Done  other. entente  nor  purpose ;  and  so  wente  thoroM^ghe 

.  with  his  Sermonde,  and  made  a  godly e  Prayer,  &c.'* 

In  1547  we  Etid  him  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  with  such 
effect  against  certain  anabaptists,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
recanted  their  opinions.  On  the  14th  of  August,  1551,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  John  Harman,  or  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
Exeter,  his  collocation,  with  licence  of  entry,  bearing  data 

.Jul^  of  that  y^ar,  and  it  was  expressly  stated  that  king 
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Edward  VL  b«d  pjrooEioted  hba  .**  on  accoant  of  faig  ek* 
traoTdiaary  knowledge  in  divfoity^r  and  his  .unblemished 
character.'^  When  lord  Rusael  was  sent  down  to  quell  the 
rebellion  in  the  West  of  England  in  1 549^  he  was  attended 
by  Coverdale  to  preach  among  them,  and  itwias  probably 
the  influence  of  hU  preachuig:  in  composing  the  religioUi 
differences  in  that  quarter^  which  pointed  him  out -to  a  fit 
person  to  succeeld  Jiarmani  a  bigotted  papist,  whor  seldom 
resided,  and  took  little  care  of  his  diocese,  and  to  whom, 
aome  time  before,  Coverdale  had  been  appointed  coadjutor^ 
nn  office  not  nncommon  in  those  days.  On  his  appointment 
to  this  bishopric,  Coverdale  was  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  t^ 
pay  the  first  firuits,  which,  therefore,  the  king,  at  the  so« 
licitation  of  archbishop  Craamer,  excused,  in  the  same 
year  he  was  nominated  one  bf  the  commissioners  for  com- 
piling a  new'body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  a  favourite  object 
with  Cranmer,  wbicb,  however,  did  not  then  take  effect 

In  his*  dioce$e  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  re* 
formeid  religion^  and  as  he  was  not  technically  versed  iti 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  which  he  wished  to  <be  exe- 
cuted with  jusdce  and  equity,,  he  applied  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  for  a  competent  person  to  be  chancellor  of  his 
diocese;  and  Dr,  Robert  Weston,  afterwards  lord  chan^ 
celior  in. Ireland^,  being  recommended,  he  invested  him 
with  full  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  allowing  him  not  only 
all  the  fees  of  office,  but  a  house  for  him  and  his  family, 
with  proper  ^tendants,  and  a  salary  of  40/.  per  annum. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  integrity  of  his  chancellor's  con- 
duct, and  his  own  endeavours  to  promote  religion,  by 
preaching  constantly  every  Sunday  and  holy  day,  and  by  s 
divinity  lecture  twice  a  week  in  one  or  other  of  the  churches 
of  Exeter,  and  notwithstanding  his  hospitality,  charity,  and 
humility,  the  enemies  of  the  new  religion,  as  it  was  called, 
took  every  opportunity  to  thwart  his  endeavours,  and  to 
misrepresent  his  conduct,  all  which,  however,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  gave  him  but  little  disturbance. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  consequent 
re-establishment  of  popery,  he  was  ejected  from  the  see 
^nd  thrown  into  prison,  out  of  which  be  was  released  after 
two  years  confinement,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.     Coverdale  and  Dr.  John  Machabasus,  chap- 

*  Dr.  Weston  does  not  occur  in  |«e  Nctc'i  list  of  Chanoellort,  but  Uier«  c«Q 
l»e  no  doabt  of  Uie  fact^ 
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lain  to  that  monarch,  had  married  sisters*,  and  it  was  at 
his  chaplain's  request  that  the  king  interposed,  but  wa^ 
obligred  to  send  two  or  three  letters  before  he  could  ac- 
complish  his  purpose.  By  one  of  these,  dated  April  25^ 
1554,  it  would  appear  that  Coverdale  was  imprison/ed  in 
consequence  of  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  against 
the  queen,  but  this  is  not  laid  to  his  charge  in  the  queen's 
answer,  who  only  pretended  that  he  was  indebted  to  her 
concerning  his  bishopric.  As  the.  first  fruits  had  been  for- 
given by  Edward  VI.  this  must  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
tenths ;  and  Coverdale's  plea,  as  appears  by  the  king  of 
Denmark's  second  letter,  was,  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the 
bishopric  long  enough  to  be  enabled  to  pay  the  queen. 
This  second  letter  bears  date  Sept.  24,  1554,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  Strype,  the  queen's  grant  of  his  request  was  not 
given  till  Feb.  18,  1555,  Strype,  therefore,  from  his  owa 
evidence,  is  erroneous  in  his  assertion  that  iu  1554  Cover- 
dale  was  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  exiled  protestants 
at  Wesel,  until  he  was  called  by  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts, 
to  be  preacher  at  Bergzabernf.  On  his  release,  which 
was  on  the  condition  of  banishing  himself,  he  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  where  the  king  would  fain  have 
detained  him,  but  as  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
.the  language  as  to  preach  in  Danish,  he  preferred  going  to 
the  places  above  mentioned,  where  he  could  preach  with 
facility  in  Dutch ;  and  there  and  at  Geneva  he  passed  bis 
time,  partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in  preaching.  He  also, 
while  here,  joined  some  other  English  exiles,  Goodman^ 
Gilby,  Whittingham,  Sampson,  Cole,  &c.  in  that  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  usually  called  the  ^'  Geneva  translation;" 
part  of  which,  the  New  Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva, 
by  Conrad  Badius,  in  1557,  and  again  in  1560,  in  which 
last  year  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  -  in  the  same  p)ace 
l>y  Rowland  Harte.  Of  this  translation,  which  had  ex** 
placatory  notes,  and  therefore  was  much  used  in  private 
families,  there  were  above  thirty  editions  in  folio,  quarto, 
and  octavo,  mostly  printed  in  England  by  the  king's  and 
queen's  •  printers,  from  the  year  1560   to  1616,     On  the 

_  *  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  shop  of  St.  David's,  Taylor,  Philpot, 

given  rise  to  the  assertion  in  some  his-  Bradford,  Hooper,  and  others,  mar- 

tories,   that  Coverdale  was    a  Oaoe.  tyrs,  drew  np  and  signed  a  confession 

Burnet,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet-  of  their  faiih,   dated   May   8^    1534. 

ter,  says  he  was  a  foreigner.  This  is  another  proof  of  Strype^s  error 

t  IHirinf  Us  confinement  he  was  one  noticed  in  the  text. 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  wkh  Ferrari  bi« 
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accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  from  bis  exile, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  church,  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  reformers,  as  far  as  respected  the 
ecclesiastical  habits  and  ceremonies.     In  1559,  however^ 
we  find  him  taking  his  turn  as  preacher  at  St.  PauPs  Cross, 
and  he  assisted  also  at  the  consecration  of  archbishop  Par- 
ker, in  which  ceremony,  although  he  perfonned  the  func- 
tions of  a  bishop,  he  wore  only  a  long  black  cloth  gown. 
This  avowed  non-compliance  with  the  habits  and  cere- 
monies prevented  his  resuming  his  bishopric,  or  any  pre- 
ferment being  for  some  time  offered  to  bin)'     In  1563 
bishop  Grindal  recommended  him  to  the  bishopric  pf  Llan- 
daff;  and  in  1564,  Coverdale  had  the  honour  to  admit  that 
prelate  to  his  doctor's  degree,  by  a  mandate  from  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  a  pn>of  that  he  was  still  in  high 
estimation.     Grindal,  particularly,  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  his  want  of  preferment.     Qn 
one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  cannot  excuse  us  bishops.^* 
He  also  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state,  *^  telling  him, 
that  surely  it  was  not  well  that  fether  Coverdale,'^  as  he 
styled  him,  ''qui  ante  nos  omnes  fuit  in  Christo,"  ''who 
was  in  Christ  before  us  all,"  should  be  now  in  bis  age  with- 
out stay  of  living.**     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Grindal 
recommc^nded  hini  to  the  bishopric  of  LlandaflT,  as  already 
fioticed,  but  it  is  supposed  Coverdaie's  age  and  infirmities^ 
and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from  which  be  had  just 
recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a  charge.     In  ilieo 
of  it,  however,  the  bishop  colhtted  him  to  the  rectory  of  • 
St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge;  and  here  again   the  good 
man^s  poverty  presented  an  obstruction,  as  appears  from 
some  aflecting  letters  he  wrote  to  be  excused  from  the 
first  fruits,  amounting  to  60/.  which  he  was  utterly  inea*> 
pable  of  paying :  one  of  these  letters,  iti  which  he  men- 
tions his  age,  and  the  probability  of  not  enjoying  the  pre^ 
ferment  long,  he  concludes  with  these  words :  ^'  If  poor 
old   Miles  might  be  thus  provided  for,  he  should  think 
this  enough  to  be  as  good  as  a  feast.*'     His  request  being 
granted,  he  entered  upon  his  charge,  and  preached  about 
two  years;  but  resigned  it  in  1566,  a  little  before   his 
death.     He  was  very  much  admired  by  the  puritans,  who 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  while  he  officiated  at  St. 
Magnus's  church,  which  he  did  without  the  habits,  and 
when  he  had  resigned  it,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
deprived  of  it,  as  Neal  asserts,  bis  followers  were  obliged 
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to  send  to  his  house  on  Saturdays^  to  know  where  the^ 
might  hear  him  the  next  day,  which  he  declined  answer- 
ing lest  he  should  give  offence  to  government.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Strype,  he  had  little  to  fear ;  for,  Foy,  Hum- 
phrey^ Sampson,  and  others  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
were  not  only  connived  at,  but  allowed  to  hold  preferments. 
He  died,  according  to  Richardson  in  his  edition  6f 
Godwin,  May  20,  1565  ;  and  according  toNeal  in  his  His-* 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  May  20,  1567  ;  but  both  are  Wrong. 
The  parish  register  proves  that  he  was  buried  Feb.  19, 1 56«, 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Ex- 
change, with  the  following  inscription  on  his  tombstone, 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  great  fire  along  with  ]the  church. 

*'  Hie  tandem  requiemque  ferens,  finemque  laborum> 

OsssL  Coverdali  mortua  tumbus  babet : 
Exohiffi  qui  pnesul  erat  dignisstmus  olimj 

IiBignb  vitte  vir  probitate  sue. 
Octoginta  aimos  grandaevus  vixit  et  unum^ 

Indignum  paiBsus  saapius  exilium. 
Sic  demum  vaiiia  jactatus  casibus  ista 

Excipit  gremio,  terra  benigna^  suo." 

Coverdaie  was  the  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  to 
promote  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  of  several 
translatious  from  the  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers.  All 
these  are  now  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  very  dif-^ 
ficult  to  make  out  a  correct  list.  That  in  Bale,  and  in  the 
meagre  account  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  ia 
both  defective  and  indistinct.  The  following,  which  pro- 
bably is  also  imperfect,  may,  in  some  measure,  assist  the 
collectors  of  curiosities,  and  has  been  taken  principally 
from  Ames  aQd  Herbert :  1.  ^^  A  faithful  and  true  Pro- 
gnostication upon  the  Year  1548,  &c.^'  translated  from  the 
German,  8vo,  1536,  1548,  and  often  reprinted.  2.  Trans*, 
lation  of  <^  Luther's  Exposition  of  the  23d  PsaUn,^'  1537, 
16mo.  3.  ^<  How  and  whither  a  Chryten  man  ought  to  fly 
the  horryble  Plague  and  Pestilence/'  a  sermon,  from  the 
German,  to  which  is  added,  *^  A  comfort  concerning  them 
that  be  dead,  and  howe  wyfe,  cbyldren,  ao^l  other  frendes 
sbal  be  comforted,  the  husband  being  dead,"  1537,  8vo. 
4.  ''The  Olde  Faithe,"  1541  and  1547,  16ma  5.  A 
translation  of  BuUinger's  ''  Christen  State  of  Matrimony,'* 
J  541,  8vo,  and  1543,  one  of  the  books  prohibited  by^  pro*- 
cUmation  of  Henry  VIII.  but  reprinted  twice  in  1552.  6. 
<'  A  Confutacton  of  that  Treatise,  which  one  John  Standish 
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made  against  the  Protestacion  of  D.  Barnes^  in  die  year 
1540,"  1541,  Svo.  7.  Translation  of  «  The  Actes  ojf  tb^ 
J)isputation  in  the  cowncell  of  the  empyre,  hoiden  at  Re- 
^enspurgy''  ftvo,  about  1542.  8.  Translation  from  the  Ger- 
^iMpii  of  .^^  The.  Defepoe  of  a  certayne  poore  Christen  Man ; 
who  als  shulfl  liav«  beeue  condemned  by  the  Popes  Lawe,!' 
JSInrembergt  1545,  Idmo.  9.  ^^  An  Abridgment  of  £ras- 
j[Q|i$'s  Enchiridion  militis  Christiani,"  1545,  12mo«  10. 
A  translation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthian^ 
jKhd  Qalatians,  in  ^^  The  second  volume  of  the  Paraphrase 
of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament,'*,  1549,  fol.  II. 
/ZVranslation.  of  ^'  A  godly  Treatise,  wherein  is  proved  the 
true  Justification  of  a  Christian  Man  to  come  freely  to  the 
Mercie  of  God,'*  1579,  16mo»  12.  Translation  of  "  The 
Hope  of  the  Faithful),  Sec,"  1579,  16mo,  and  of  13.  "  The 
Booke  of  Death,  or  bow  a  Christian  Man  ought  to  behave 
himself  in  the  danger  of  Death,  &c."  1579,  16mo.  14. 
Translation  of  ^^  A  spiritual  and  most  precious  pearle, 
teaching  all  men  to  love  and  embrace  the  Cross,"  from  the 
German  of  Otho  Wermylierus,  or  Wermulerus,  no  date, 
but  printed  by  Singleton  about  1588.  15.  *^  Fruitful  Les- 
sons upon  the  passion,  buriall,  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  of  the  siending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,**  1593,  4to.  16. 
Translation  of  **  The  Supplication  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons of  Ostericke  made  unto  king  Ferdinandus,  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  Religion,  &c.*'  Svo,  no  date.  17.  "  De- 
claration of  the  Order  that  the  churches  in  Denmark,  and 
many  other  places  in  Germany,  do  use,  not  only  at  the 
Holy  Supper,  but  also  at  Baptisme,"  printed  beyond  sea ; 
no  date,  16mo.  No  manuscripts  of  bishop  Coverdale  exist 
in  any  of  our  public  libraries,  except  a  short  letter  in  the 
Harleian  collection,  lately  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  , 
Magazine.^ 

COUDRETTE  (Christopher),  a  French  Jesuit,  who 
died  at  Paris  Aug.  4,  1774,  at  an  advanced  age,  connebted 
himself  with  the  Jansenists,  and  particularly   with  the 

1  Bal«  and  TanMc.— Strype'f  Life  of  Craniner,  p.  59,  83,  138,  i66,  2.7  K 
274, 310,  SU,  444.— Strype»8  Parker,  p.6— 7, 54, 56—58,148, 241— 3  — Strype'a 
Grindal,  p.  27, 91, 95,'  1 16.— Strype's  MetnoriaU,  vol. II.  p  90,  277,464 ;  vol.  III. 
p.  152.— Strype*8  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  366  $  vol.  II.  Appendix,  book  I.  No.  ^2. — 
Clark*!  iires  at  the  end  of  his  Martyrology. — Polwbele's  Hist,  of  Oevoosbire.-^ 
Gent.  ^af.  vol.  LXI.— A  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  I.  15,  F.  93,  a  part  of 
which  4ras  commnnicated  to  the  editors  of  the  last  edHion  of  the  Bio.«.  Brit,  and 
is  the  only  aiticle  of  the  least  consequence  in  that  very  imperfect  accouiity 
which  cooclndes  with  a  grois  misrepresentation  by  Neal.-^Lefris  aa4  archbisbop 
Kewcombe^s  Hist,  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible. 
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learned  abb6  Boursier.  His  'sentiments  on  the  bull  Uni* 
genitus  occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  for  some  weeks  at 
Vincennes  in  1755,  and  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  Bas- 
tille in'l759>*9.  He  wrote  some  works  in  defence  of  his 
opinioos,  and  some  political  tracts  ;  but  his  most  celebrated 
publication  was  bis  ^*  History  of  the  Jesuits,*'  1761,  4  vols. 
I2mo,  to  which  he  added  2  vols,  of  a  supplement  in  1764. 
This  work  cost  him  so  much  literary  research,  as  to  have 
injured  his*  sight;  but  it  is  more  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
the  friend  of  many  members  of  that  society,  he  was  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  society  itself;  and  when  their  dissolution 
was  concerted,  in  1762,  this  work  is  said  to  have  furnished 
many  argaments'in  favour  of  the  measure.  His  character 
was  that  of  a  laborious,  active,  useful,  and  disinterested 
ecclesiastic.  ^ 

COULON  (Lewis),  a  French  historian,  was  born  at 
Poitou  in  1605,  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1620, 
and  quitted  them  in  1640,  after  having  taught  classical 
learning  in  their  schools  for  some  timei*  He  afterwards  de- 
voted his  time  to  historical  and  geographical  pursuits,  and 
published  :  1 .  "  Trait6  historique  des  rivieres  de  France,** 
Paris,  1644,  2  vols.  8vo.  2.  An  enlarged  edition  of  ''  Tre- 
sor  de  I'Histoire  de  France  de  Gilles  Corrozet,"  1645,  8vo. 

3.  **  Histoire  untverselle  du  royaume  de  la  Chine,**  trans- 
lated  from  the   Italian   of  Alvares    Semedo,    1645,    4to. 

4.  An  enlarged  edition  of  '*  Introducteur  en  la  Cosmogra- 
phie,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  M.  de  Renti, 
1645.  5.  A  translation  of  Turselin's  **  Universal  History,'* 
continued  to  1647,  1647,  2  vol.  8vo.  6.  An  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  "  Voyages  de  Vincent  de  Blanc,'*  1648  and  1658, 
4to.  7.  A  translation  of  Platina*s  *^  Lives  of  the  Popes,**  with 
a  continuation  to  Innocent  X.  1651,  4to.  8.  An  original 
**  Histoire  des  Vies  des  Papes,'*  1656,  l2mo,  often  re- 
printed, with  additions  and  alterations  by  other  hands. 
9.  **  Harmonie  des  Evangelistes  sur  la  Passion  de  notre 
Seigneur,  avec  des  eclaircissemens,**  1645,  12mo.  10. 
*^  Lexicon  Homericum,'*  1643,  8vo.  11.  *'  Histoire  de 
Juifs,'*  3  vols.  12mo,  two  only  of  which  were  Coulon*s,  the 
third  being  completed  by  his  friend  father  Comte.  Cou- 
lon  died  in  1664,  and  this  history  of  the  Jews  was  pub- 
lished the  year  after, ! 

>  Diet  Hitt,  9  Morerl— Le  Long,  ^ibl.  HUt 
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COUPLET  (Philip),  a  Jesuit,  born  at  MaUoes,  wewt 
,to  China  in  quality  of  misuonary  in  1659,  and  returned  in 
1680.  Being  embarked  in  the  intention  of  making  a  se- 
cond voyage,  he  died  on  bis  passage  iti  1696.  He  com- 
posed some  works  in  the  Chinese  language,  aad  many  in 
Latin ;  of  which  are :  1 .  "  Confueius  Sinarum  philoso- 
phus;  sive  Scientia  Sinica  Latine  exposita,^'  Paris,  1687, 
folio.  This  curious  and  uncommon  work  is  a  compendium 
of  the  theology  and  the  ancient*  history  of  the  Chinese. 
He  extols  the  morality  of  that  people  as  excellent,  and 
carries  up  their  annals  to  a  very  rensote  period.  2.  ^^  His* 
toria  Candidas  Hiu,  Christians  Sinensis/*  translated  into 
French  at  Paris  1688.  S.  "  The  catalogue  (in  Latin, 
Paris,  1688)  of  the  Jesuits  that  have  gone  as  missionaries 
to  China.*' " 

COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  Romei  who  was  long  resident  in  England,  was 
bom  at  Vernon  in  Normandy,  in  the  year  1681,  and  being 
educated  for  the  church,  became  csation  regular  and  libra- 
rian of  the  abbey  of  St,  Genevieve,  a  situation  extremely 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  as  the  library 
of  which  be  bad  the  care  is  a  very  considerable-one.  Among 
other  theological  inquiries,  be  engaged  in  one,  which  was 
productive  of  very  important  consequences  respecting  Us 
future  life«  Having  been  employed  in  reading  abb^- Re- 
naudot's  ^'  Memoire  sur  la  validity  dea  Ordinations  des 
4nglois,"  inserted  in  abb^  Gould's  '^  La  veritable  croyance 
de  I'eglise  Catholique,'*  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  far- 
^ther  examination  of  that  subject  Accordi^igly  he  drew  up 
91  memoir  upon  it,  for  his  own  satisfaction  only,  but  which 
efew  insensibly  into  a  treatise ;  and  at  the  instance  of  some 
nriends  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  he  was  at  lengdi 
prevailed  with  to  consent  to  it^  publication.  He  therefore 
tu^de  the  usual  application  for  permission  to  print  it ;  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  Mons.  Arnaudin,  the  royal  li- 
censer of  die  precis.  Some  persons,  however,  afterwards 
found  means  to  prevail  on  the  chancellor  to  refuse  to  affix 
the  seal  to  the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  Terms  were 
proposed  to  father  Cotnrayer,  to  which  he  could  not  accedl^, 
and  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  publishing.  Some*  o(  bis 
friendS)  however,  being  in  possession  of  a  copy,  resolml 
to  print  it  I  and  this  obliged  him  to  acquiesce  iu  the  pub^ 

*  Moreri. 
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lication.    When  be  firat  wrote  hia  treatise,  all  his  mate* 
riaU  were  taken  from  printed  authorities,  and  he  had  no 
acqaaintance  or  correspondence  in  England.     But  sundry 
difficulties,  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries, suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  writing  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  obtsun  clearer  information  on  some  points; 
and  knowing  that  a.  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
between  Dr.  Wake,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Dr.  Duping  on  the  project  of  re-*uniting  the  churches  of 
England  and  France,  he  took  the  liberty,  in  1721,  although 
.entirely  uakuown  to  that  prelate,  to  desire  his  informatioii 
liespecting  some  particulars.    The  archbishop  answered  his 
inquiries  with  great  readiness,  candonr,  and  politeness,  ixiA 
jQdany  letters  passed  between  them  on  this  occasion.  Father 
Courayer's  book  was  at  length  published  in  1723,  in  two 
volumes,  small  Svo,  entided,  ''  Dissertation  sur  la  validity 
des  Ordinations  des  Anglois,   et  sur  la  Succession  des 
Evesques  de  TEglise  Anglicane:  avec  les  preuves  justifi* 
.  catives  des  fsits  avancez  dans  cet  oavcage.''  It  was  printed 
at  Nancy,  though  Brussels  is  placed  in  the  title;     It  was 
afterwards  traiiskted  into  English,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Daniel 
Wiliiams,  .and  published  at  London  in  one  volume  Svo, 
under  the  title :  **  A  Defence  of  the  validity  of  the  English 
Qrdinations,  and  of  the  Succession  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
Church  of  England :  together  with  proofs  justifying  the 
facts  aditanoetf  in  this  treatise."     Eatfaer  Courayer^s  work, 
was  immediately  attacked  by  several  popish  writers,  parci^ 
colarly  by.  father  le  Quien  and  father  Hardouin.     But  in 
1726  he  published,  in  four  volumes  l£mo,  **  Defense  de  hi 
Dissertation  sur  la  validity  des  Ordinations  des  Anglois, 
centre  les  diiferentes  r^ponsesqui  y  ont  £t£  faiies.  Avec  t^s 
preuvesjustificatives  des  faits  avancez  dans  cet  ouvrage. 
Par  I'Autear  de  la  Dissertation."     An  English  translation 
of  this  also  was  afterwards  published  at  London,  in  two 
volumes. bvo,  under  the  following  tide:  **  A  Defence  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  validity  of  the  English  Ordina* 
tions,"  &c. 

But  father  Courayer  was*,  not  only  attacked  by  those 
writers  who  published  books  against  him  :  he  was  likewise 
oeosured  both  by  the  mandates  and  by  the  assemblies  of 
several  bishops,  and  particularly  by  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
ai«^bishop  of  Paris,  and  tlie  bishop  of  Marseilles*  During 
this  time  he  retired  from  Paris  into  the  country,  but  was 
reoaUed .  by  his  superior  to  reside  at  the  priory  of  Henne* 
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monte,  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Here,  he  received  a  di* 
ploma  for  th^  deg^e  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  dated  Attg.  28,  1727 :  and  from  hence- 
*be  returned  his  thanks  to-  the  University  in  an  elegant 
Latin  letter,  dated  Dec.  1 ,  the  same  year,  both  of  which 
he  afterwards  printed.  But  though  his  book  had  procured 
this  honourable  tesstimonial  of  his  merit  from  an  -  English 
university,  his  enemies  in  France  were  not  satisfied  with 
pabtishing  censures  and  issuing  episcopal  mandates  against 
him,,  but  proceeded  to  measures  for  compelling  him  to  re« 
cant  what  he  had  written,  and  to  sign  such  submissions  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  In* 
thii$  critical  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  native 
cottntr}',  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  He  was  the 
more  inclined  to  embrace  this  resolution  in  consequence  of 
the  warm  and  friendly  invitations  which  he  had  received 
from  archbishop  Wake,  who  had  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  him.  After  having  spent  four  months  very  disagrec^ably 
at  Hennemonte,  he  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Senlis ; 
but,  instead  of  going  thither,  he  took  the -road  to  Calais  in- 
the  common  stage-coach,  from  thenoe  got  safely  oi^er' to 
Dover,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  24th  of  iaivoary, 
1728. 

<  He  was  well  received  in  England :  the  marquis. of  Bland-^ 
ford  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  pounds,  and  he  obtained 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  court. 
In  1729  he  published,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  vols.  12mo, 
**  Relation  Historique  et  Apologetique  des  sentimjens  et  de 
la  condnite  du  P.  le  Courayer,  cbanoine  regnliec  de  Ste» 
Genevieve :  avec  les  preuvesjustificatives  des  faits  avances 
dans  I'ouvrage."  In  this  work  he  entered  into  a  farther 
justification  of  bis  sentiments  and  of  bis  conduct,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  quitting  France^ 
from  the  virulence  and  power  of  his  enemies.  In  173d  he 
was  at  Oxford,  and  was  present  in  the  theatre  at  the  public 
act  that  year,  and  made  a  speech  there  upon  the  occasion, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English* 
In  1736  he  published  at  London,  in  two  vols,  folio,  ^a  trans- 
lation, in  French,  of  <<  Father  Paurs  History  of  the  Coundl 
of  Trent ;"  with  notes  critical,  historical,  and  theologicaL 
He.  dedicated  this  work  to  queen  Caroline, .  and  spealu'of 
it  as  having  been  undertaken  by  bar  command;  and  heiex« 
presses,  in  the  strongest  terms,*  his  gratitude  4o  her  mai» 
jasty  for  her  patronage^  and  for  the  liberality  which  she 
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had  manifested  towards  him.  A  list  of  subscribers  is  pi^e^ 
fixed,  in  which  are  found  the  names  of  the  prince  of  Walesy 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,! 
the  princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  Chancellor,  lord  Hardwicke,  then 
chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  sir  Robert  Walpole; 
and  many  of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinction^ 
By  the  sale  of  this  work  he  is  said  to  have  gained  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  queen  also  raised  his  pension  to 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  gave  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  to  lord  Feversham,  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  which  he  enjoyed  forty  yeats*  .  By 
these  means  he  came  into  very  easy  circumstances,  which 
were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  reception  which  his 
agreeable  and  instructive  conversation  procured  him,  am^ng 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  with  many  of  whom  it  was  his 
custom  to  live  for  several  months  at  a  time.  He  wrote 
some  other  works  in  French,  besides  those  that  have  beeii 
mentioned  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  translated  into  that  lan« 
guage  Sleidan's  ^  History  of  the  Reformation."  His  exile 
from  bis  own  country  was  probably  no  dimiuution  of  hii 
happiness  upon  the  whole ;  for  he  appears  to  have  passed 
his  time  in  England  very  agreeably,  and  he  lived  to  an 
uncommon  age.  Even  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  distin* 
guished  for  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  and  the  sprig^fe- 
liness  of  his  conversation.  He  died  in  Downing-street, 
Westminster,  after  two  days  illness,  on  the  1 7th  of  Oc* 
tober,  1776,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Agreeably  to  hit 
own  desire,  he  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster^* 
abbey,  by  Dr.  Bell,  chaplain  to  the  princess  Amelia.  In 
his  wiil,  which  was  dated  Feb.  3,  1774,  he  declared^ 
''  That  he  died  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  witb« 
out  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  superstitions 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Romish  church,  and 
taught  in  their  schools  and  seminaries^  and  which  they  iurv^ 
insisted  on  as  articles  of  faith,  though  to  him  they  appeared 
to  be  not  only  not  founded  in  trath,  but  al^o  to  be  highly 
improbable.**  It  is  said,'  that  soon  after  he  came  to  Bng^ 
land,  he  went  to  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church  for  cou- 
fession^  and  acquainted  him  who  he  was.  The  priest  would 
not  venture  to  take  his  confession,  because  he  was  eitcomi 
municated,  but  advised  him  to  consult  his  superior  of  Ge- 
nevieve. Whether  he  nu^de  any  such  application,  or  what 
was  the  result,  we  are  not  informed }  but  it  i3  certain  that. 
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when  in  London,  he  made  it  his  practice  to  go  to  mass  ^ 
and  when  in  the  country,  at  Ealing,  he  constantly  attended, 
the  service  of  the  parish-church,  declaring,  at  all  times, 
that  he  bad  great  satisfaction  in  the  prayers  of  the  church 
of  England.  In  discoursing  on  religious  subjects  he  was 
reserved  and  cautious,  avoiding  controvefsy  as  much  as 
possible.  He  left  500/.  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin ;  and 
gave,  in  his  life-time,  his  books  to  the  library  there, 
founded  by  archbishop  Tenison.  He  bequeathed  200/.  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  to  the  poor  of  Vernon,  in  Normandy ;  and, 
after  many  legacies  to  his  friends  in  England^  the  remainder 
to  two  nephews  of  his  name  at  Vernon.  During  his  life- 
time, he  was  occasionally  generous  to  some  of  his  relations 
in  France,  and  in  England  was  very  liberal  to  tlie  poor. 
He, had  two  sisters,  who  were  nuns;  and  a  brother  at 
Paris^  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
handsome  gold  suoff-box,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  queen  Caroline. 

In  1787  was  puUished,  in  octavo,  by  the  rev.  William 
Bell,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Westminster,  <<  Declaration  de 
mes  derniers  sentimens  sur  les  differens  dogmes  de  la  Religion. 
Par  feu  Pierre  Francois  le*Courayer,  docteur  en  tJheologie,'* 
&C.  An  English  translation  of  this  has  been  since  published. 
The  original  manuscript,  which  was  given  by  father  Cou- 
rayer  to  the  princess  .Amelia,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
kim,  was  written  in  1767,  which  was  about  nine  years  be- 
fore his  death.  The  princess  Amelia  left  this  manuscript 
by  will  to  Dr.  Bell ;  who  published  it,  as  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  last  sentiments  of  a  writer  of  Dr.  Courayer*s  repu- 
tation, and  whose  situation  was  so  peculiar,  were  calculated 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  of  those  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  religion :  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  author 
himself  that  it  should  be  published,  though  not  till  after 
his  death. 

To  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  Dr.  Courayer^s 
works,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  he  wrote 
'^  Trait6  de  Poem  Epique  ;'*  that  his  French  transla- 
tion of  father  Paul's  ^*  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'* 
was  printed  at  London  in  1736,  in  2  vols,  folio;  and  at 
Amsterdam,  the  same  year,  in  2  vols.  4to ;  and  that  his 
translation  of  Sleidan's  History  pf  the  Reformation^  to 
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Ifftiich  he  added  copious  note^  was  printed  in  3  vols,  ^o, 
ia  1767. 

By  his  "  Last  Sentiments,**  published  by  Dr.  Bell,  it 
appears  that  although  he  professed  to'  die  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  he  could  not  well  be  accounted  a 
oiember  of  that  or  of  any  other  established  church.  In 
tejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  became  nearly,  iC 
not  quite,  a  Socinian,  or  modern  Unitarian ;  he  denied  also 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  to  matters  of  fact ; 
and  as  to  baptism,  seems  to  wish  to  confine  it  to  adulta^ 
In  1811,  however,  a  more  full  exposufe  of  his  sentimentii 
was  published  by  Dr.  Bell,  entitled  *<  Trait6  on  Von  ex- 
pose ce  qui  Tecriture  nous  apprend  de  la  Divinitd  de  Jesiiis 
Christ,"  8vo,  a  publication  which  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  ought  never  to  have  appeared*  At  the  distance 
of  almost  thirty  years  from  the  publication  of  his  '^Last 
Sentiments,*^  it  could  not  be  wanted  to  illustrate  die  wa- 
vering, unsettled  character  of  the  author,  and  it  waa  surely- 
not  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  writings  of  t^ 
same  description,  already  too  numerous.  The  apology  of 
the  editoiv  we  observe  with  regret,  is  far  from  being  con« 
elusive* 

One  other  circumstance  respecting  Courayer^s  history 
remains  to  be  noticed.  From  the  fourth  volume  of  bishop 
Atterbiiry's  Epistolary  Correspondence,  we  learn  that 
the  bishop  was  exposed  to  some  trouble  on  account  of 
Coorayer*s  escape  from  France,  which  he  was  supposed  ta 
have  facilitated.  The  French  king  and  cardinal  Fleury 
sent  him  a  message  on  the  subject  by  the  lieutenant  de  po-^i 
lice.  ^<  I  did  not  mince  the  matter  to  the  magistrate,'*  sayr 
the  bishop,  **  nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  of  what  has  hapv 
pened,  or  concerned  for  it.  I  owned  my  friendship  for 
Pere  Courayer ;  told  them  frankly  a  great  deal  more  that& 
they  knew  of  that  matter,  as  far  as  I. was  concerned;  and. 
thought  there  was  no  .reason  to  wonder  at,  orblame  my: 
conduct.  I  convinced  them  of  that  point,  and  I  believer 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  shewed  the  lieutenant  the  picture 
of  Pere  Courayer  banging  up  in  my  room ;  told  him  I'hadk 
visited  him  in  bis  retrea^  at  tlanment,  while  he  was  ia 
disgrace  there ;  and  that  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of  me 
the  iiighc  before  he  left  Paris  i  and  that  in  all  this  I  thought* 
I Jiad  done  nothing  that  misbecame  me."  The. lieutenant^ 
who  behayed  with  great  politeness,  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  prelate's  explanation ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 

Vol.  X.  A  A 
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with  the  cardinal,  who  was  persuaded  tbet  father  Courdyer^s 
escape  was  entirely  owing  to  Atterbury^  and  displayed 
much  resentment  on  that  account.  The  picture  of  Cou- 
rayer,  in  the  bishop's  possession^  was  left  by  him  to  the 
university  of  Oxford** 

COURCELLES  (Stephen  de),  descended  from  a  f9mily 
in  Picardy,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1586.  He  officiated 
many  years  amoHg  the  reformed  in  France,  till  he  became 
a  follower  of  Arminius,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Holland,  where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Episcopius  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Amsterdam,  and  published  his 
works  with  a  life  of  the  author.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
many  theological  and  controversial  pieces,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  by  Elzevir  in  1675,  fol.  He  was  a 
capital  Greek  scholar,  and  paid  great  attention  to  different 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  I'estament,  of  which  he  gave  a 
new  edition,  with  various  readings;  and  a  preface,  to  shew 
that  those  various  readings,  though  numerous,  do  not  tend 
in  the  least  to  affect  the  credit  and  authenticity  of  the  work 
itself.  * 

COURT  DE  GEBELIN.     See  GEBELIN. 

COURTEN  (William),  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Menin, 
was  one  of  many  who  experienced  the  oppression  of  Oli- 
varez  duke  of  Alva,  who,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II. 
governor  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  endeavoured,  with 
execrable  policy,  to  establish  over  all  the  Netherlands  an 
irreligious  and  horrible  court  of  judicature,  on  the  model 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  By  consequence,  in  1567,  great 
numbers  of  industrious,  thriving,  and  worthy  people  were 
imprisoned  by  the  rigorous  orders  of  this  petty  tyrant,  and 
treated  with  great  injustice  and  cruelty.  Courten  bad  the 
ffood  fortune  to  escape  from  prison ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1568,  arrived  safe  in  London,  with  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Casiere,  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  her  husband^ 
son  of  a  mercantile  broker  at  Antwerp  of  the  name  of  Bou- 
dean,  and  as  much  property  as  they  could  hastily  collect 
under  such  disadvantages.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they 
took  a  house  in  Abchurch-lane,  where  they  lived  together, 
following  for  some  time  the  business  of  making  what  were 
commonly  called  French  hoods,  much  worn  in  those  days 

»  Biog.  Brit  Of  hit  last  work,  pabltsbed  ia  1811,  see  the  Qnaiterly  Re- 
view, No.  U,  and  a  Vindicatioa  Gent  Mag.  vol.  LXXXII.  part  L  p.  620.^ 
Nichols's  Bowyer,  and  •<  Atterbary'i  Correspondenoe." 

*  Moreri.— Diet.  Hitt. 
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and  long  after^  which  they  vended  in  wholesale  to  the  shop- 
keepers who  sold  them  in  retail.     Encouraged  hy  great 
success  in  this  employment,  they  soon  removed  to  a  larger 
house  in  Pudding-lane  or  Love-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St« 
Mary  Hill,  where  they  entered  on  a  partnership  trade,  in 
silks,  fine  linens,  and  such  articles  as  they  had  dealt  in 
before  when  in  Flanders.     Micliael  Boudean,  the  daughter 
Margaret's  husband,  died  first,  leaving  behind  him,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  family,  a  son  and  only  child,  named  Peter, 
after  an    uncle   certainly   not   much  older  than  himself. 
.  The  widow  married  John  Money,  a  merchant  in  London, 
who  instantly  became  an  inmate  with  the  family,  which 
was  moreover  increased  by  the  parents  themselves,  with 
two  sons,  William,  born  in  1572,  and  Peter,  born  in  158K 
The  young  men,  being  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  were  early  initiated  in  business,  and  soon  after 
sent  abroad  as  factors  for  the  family  :  William  to  Haerlem, 
Peter  to  Cologne,  and  Peter  Boudean  the  grandchild  to 
Middleburg.    At  what  time  William  Courten  and  Marga- 
ret Casiere  died  is  at  present  uncertain ;  most  probably 
their  deaths  happened  about  the.  end  of  queen  Elizaheth^s, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  king  James's  reign ;  but  it  seems 
certain,  that  they  left  their  descendants  not  only  in  easy, 
but  even  in  affluent  circumstances. — At  the  following  sera 
of  this  little  history  it  does  not  appear  clearly,  whether  the 
old  people  were  actually  dead,  or  had  only  declined  all 
farther  active,  responsible  concern  ia  busines;S :    but,  in 
1606,  William  and  Peter  Courtens  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  John  Money,  their  sister  Margaret's  second  bus- 
.  band,  to  trade  in  silks  and  fine  linen.     Two  parts,  or  the 
.moiety  of  the  joint  stock,  belonged  to  William  Courten, 
and  to  each  of  the  others,  Peter  Courten  and  John  Money, 
a  fourth  share.     As  for  Peter  Boudean,  the  son  of  Marga- 
ret Courten  by  her  first  husband,  he  seems  to  have  been 
employed  to  negotiate  for  the  partnership  at  Middleburg 
ou  some  stipulated  or  discretionary  salary  ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  certain  or  determinate  share  in  the 
trade,  which  was  carried  on  prosperously  till  1631,  with  a 
return,  it  is  said,  one  year  with  another,    of  150,000/L 
During  the  course  of  this  copartnership,  there  is  nothing 
upon  record  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  John  Money. 
The  characters  too  of  William  and  Peter  Courtens  appear 
unexceptionable,  fair,   and   illustrious.     They  prospered, 
it  seems,  remarkably  in  all  their  undertakings,  for  twenty 
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years  and  more ;  in  the  course  of  which  time  thej  were 
both  dignified  with  the  honours  of  knighthood. 

The  elder  brother,  sir  William  Courten,  besides  his  ca- 
pital concern  in  the  original  partnership  above  mentioned, 
traded  very  extensively  on  his  own  account  to  Guinea, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  th^  West  Indies.  He  married  first 
a  Dutch  woman  of  the  name  of  Cromling,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter  Cromling,  an  opulent  merchant  in  Haerlem^ 
who,  though  both  deaf  and  dumb,  was  book-keeper  to  her* 
father.  By  this  marriage  he  got,  it  is  said,  60,000/.  of 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  lay  out  50,000/.  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  in  England,  to  be  settled  upon  his  son  by  this 
lady,  of  whom  she  was  delivered  in  London,  and  whose 
name  was  Peter.  This  son,  who  was  all  the  offspring  from 
this  marriage,  king  James  I.  made  one  of  the  first  rank  of 
his  baronets.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  lord  Stan- 
hope's daughter,  but  died  without  issue,  leaving  the  estate 
in  lands  to  his  father  sir  William,  who  settled  that  estate, 
and  3000/.  more  per  annum,  upon  his  only  son  and  heir, 
by  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moses  Tryon. — Sir 
Peter,  the  uncle  to  Peter  just  mentioned,  and  brother  to 
sir  William  Courten,  kept  the  books  of  the  family  partner- 
ship, and  died  unmarried  in  1630  at  Middleburgh.  It  is 
affirmed  that  he  was  worth  at  his  death  100,000/.  and  that 
he  left  his  nephew  Peter  Boudean,  the  son  of  his  sister  by 
her  first  husband,  his  sole  heir  and  executor,  who  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Courten,  which  he 
annexed  to  his  own.  This  crafty  man  took  immediate  pos- 
session, not  only  of  his  uncle  sir  Peter's  property,  which 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  without  balancing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  copartnership,  but  seized  likewise  the  ship- 
ping and  goods  that  belonged  unquestionably  to  his  other 
uncle  sir  William,  and  Mr.  Money,  amounting,  as  it  is 
stated,  to  100,000/.  more ;  nor  could  he,  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life,  which  lasted  above  thirty  years  longer,  be 
brought,  by  argument  or  law,  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the 
company. 

Sir  William  Courten,  after  the  death  of  his  Dutch  lady, 
married  a  second  wife  of  the  name  of  Tryon,  by  whom  he 
bad  one  son,  named  William,  and  three  daughters.  Sir 
Williaih  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  an  enterprising  spirit,  abundance  of  wealth,  and 
credit  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  launch  out  into  any  pro- 
'mising  branch  of  trade  and  merchandize  whatsoever.     It  is 
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Stated)  with  apparent  fairness,  that  he  actually  lent  to 
.king  James  I.  and  his  son  Charles  I.  at  different  times,  of 
his  own  money,  or  from  the  company  trade,  27,000/.  and 
in  another  partnership  wherein  he  was  likewise  concerned 
with  sir  Paul  Pyndar,  their  joint  claims  on  the  crown 
amounted,  it  seems,  to  200,000/.  Sir  William  employed, 
one  way  or  other,  for  many  years,  between  lour  and  five 
thousand  seamen  ;  he  built  above  twenty  ships  of  burthen  ; 
was  a  great  insurer,  and  besides  that,  a  very  considerable- 
goldsmith,  (>r  banker,  for  so  a  banker  was  then  called.  It 
appears  likewise,  that  he  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  a 
herring  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  at  one  time  with  great 
spirit  and  at  great  expence :  but  shortly  after,  much  to 
his  cost,  it  came  to  nothing,  in  consequence  of  the  supers 
vening  dissensions,  confusion,  and  misery,  that  accompanied 
the  rebellion.  Previous  to  this,  however,  about  the  year 
1624,  two  of  sir  William  Courten*s  ships,  in  their  return 
from  Fernambuc,  happened  to  discover  an  uninhabited 
island,  now  of  considerable  importance  to  Great  Britain, 
to  which  sir  William  first  s:ave  the  name  of  Barbadoes.  On 
the  25th  of  February  1627,  he  obtained  the  king^s  letters 
patent  for  the  colonization  of  this  island,  sheltering  him- 
self, for  whatever  reasons,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  faith  of  this  grant,  afterwards  superseded  by  the 
infiuence  of  James  then  earl  of  Carlisle,  though  its  validity 
was  acknowledged  by  the  first,  and  indeed  by  all  the  law- 
yers, sir  William  sent  two  ships  with  men,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  which  soon  stored  the  island  with  inhabitants, 
English,  Indians,  &c.  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  one  captain  Powel  received  from 
sir  William  a  commission  to  remain  in  the  island  as  gover- 
nor, in  behalf  of  him  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  After  sir 
William  had  expended  44,000/.  on  this  business,  and  been 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  island  about  three  years, 
James  earl  of  Carlisle  claiming  on  grants  said  to  be  prior, 
though  dated  July  2,  1627,  and  April  7,  1628;  afiirming 
too  that  he  was  lord  of  all  the  Caribbee  islands  lying  be- 
tween 10  and  20  degrees  of  latitude,  under  the  name  of 
Carliola,  gave  his  commission  to  colonel  Roy  den,  Henry 
Hawley,  and  others, .  to  act  in  his  behalf.  -  The  commis- 
sioners of  lord  Carlisle  arrived  at  Barbftdoes  with  two  ships 
in  1629,  and  having  invited  the  governor  captain  Powel  on 
board,  they  kept  him  prisoner,  and  proceeded  to  invade 
and  plunder  the  island.    They  carried  off  the  fi^ctors  and 
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servants  of  sir  William  Courten  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  established  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  authority  in.Barba- 
does;  which  continued  there  under  several  governors,  till 
1646,  when  the  government  of  it  was  vested  by  lease  and 
contract  in  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham. — Sir  William 
Courten,  it  is  said,  had  likewise  sustained  a  considerable 
loss  several  years  before  this  blow  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  seizure  of  his  merchandize,  after  the  cruel  massacre  of 
his  factors  at  Amboyna  in  the  East  Indies.  But  after  all 
the  losses  above  mentioned,  he  was  still  possessed,  in  the 
year  1633,  of  lands  in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  the 
value  of  6500/.  per  annum,  besides  personal  estates  rated 
at  128,000/.  and  very  extensive  credit.  Such  were  his  cir- 
cumstances when  he  opened  a  trade  to  China,  and,  as  if 
lie  had  grown  young  again,  embarked  still  more  deeply  in 
mercantile  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  esta- 
blished sundry  new  forts  and  factories.  In  the  course  of 
this  new  trade  he  lost  unfortunately  two  of  his  ships  richly 
laden,  the  Dragon  and  the  Katharine,  which  were  never 
beard  of  more :  and  he  himself  did  not  long  survive  this 
loss,  which  involved  him  in  gre^t  debt ;  for  he  died  in  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  1636,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  or  church-yard  of 
St-  Andrew  Hubbard,  the  ground  of  both  which  was  after 
the  fire  of  1666  disposed  of  by  the  city  for  public  uses,  and 
partly  laid  into  the  street,  the  parish  being  annexed  to  St.' 
Mary  Hill.  There  is  an  abstract  of  sir  William  Coqrten^s 
will  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

COURTEN  (William),  the  last  in  the  male  line  of  th^ 
family  that  makes  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Fenchurch  in  London,  March  28, 

1642.  He  had  probably  no  knowledge  or  remembrance  ot 
bis  father,  who,  the  next  year  after  his  son  was  born,  in 

1643,  became  insolvent,  and  quitted  this  kingdom,  to  wh^ch 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  returned.  When  he  died 
at  Florence,  in  1655,  the  subiect  of  this  article  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  his  mother 
did  not  survive  her  husband  above  four  or  five  years  :  fof 
as  no  mention  is  made  of  lady  Katharine  in  1660,  when 
JAv,  Carew  obtained  letters  of  administration  to  the  estates 
pf  the  Courtfen  family,  it  is  probable  she  was  then  dead, 
}n  a  petition  to  parliament,  a  rough  draught  of  which  is  in 
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the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  like  ground  for  the  same 
supposition,  no  mention  being  made  ot  his  mother ;  for  it  is 
only  said  there,  that  he  the  petitioner,  and  his  only  sister, 
had  been  left  for  many  years  destitute  of  a  livelihood.  It 
is  not  said  at  what  time  this  gentleman's  father  sold  the 
great  bulk  of  sir  William  Courten's  lands.  Even  the 
wrecks  of  a  fortune,  once  so  ample,  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  and  more  than  sufficient  fpr  the  proper  edu- 
cation and  decent  mftintenaoce  of  William  Courten  and 
bis  sister.  She  could  very  well  live  in  those  days  on  no 
more  income,  as  appears,  than  30/.  per  annum.  That  this 
moderate  annual  sum  was  her  principal  support,  we  are 
led  to  believe  from  a  slight  attention  to  two  papers  still  in 
basing.  If  he  and  his  sister  bad  even  been  more*  reduced 
in  point  of  income  than  we  can  well  suppose,  they  still 
had  infallible  resources  in  the  number,  rank,  and  riches  of 
their  relations.  Their  grandfather  the  earl  of  Bridgewater, 
two  uncles,  with  eleven  aunts  on  the  side  of  their  mother, 
and  three  aunts  on  their  father's  side,  were  people  of  for- 
tune and  distinction ;  many  of  them  married  into  honour- 
able and  wealthy  families,  and  all'  of  them  apparently  in 
affluent  or  easy  circumstances.  It  may  therefore  be  rea-* 
sonably  concluded  that  William  Courten  was  well  edu- 
cated, though  the  fact  were  not  ascertained  by  other  testi- 
mony. Having  previously  received  a  good  education  in 
this  country,  forwarded  probably  with  peculiar  care,  and 
earlier  certainly  than  is  now  usual,  William  Courten  be- 
gan his  travels ;  or  was  sent,  while  yet  a  minor,  to  prose- 
cu^  his  studies  abroad.  The  genius  of  a  naturalist,  which 
he  discovered,  it  seems,  from  his  infancy,  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate it  at  Montpellier,  distinguished  then,  as  Upsal  since, 
for  its  botanical  garden,  its  peculiar  attention  to  natural 
history,  and  the  abilities  and  celebrity  of  masters  in  various 
branches  of  this  science.  Here  he  met,  as  might  be  pro- 
bably expected,  with  students  of  a  congenial  taste,  and 
persons  then  and  afterwards  eminent  in  various  walks  of 
literature,  with  several  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived 
in  great  familiarity,  and  to  have  cultivated  long  correspond- 
ence. Tournefort,  the  celebrated  French  botanist,  was 
of  this  number.  William  Courten,  who  was  the  senior  by 
several  years,  had  no  doubt  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  botany  before  his  acquaintance  with  this  illus- 
trious, foreigner  commenced  ;  but  it  must  have  been  much 
improved  by ,  the  intimacy  that  appears  to  have  subsisted 
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between  them.  It  was  at  Montpellier  probably,  but  many 
years  after  his  primary  settlement  there,  that  William 
Courten  eontracted  his  first  acquaintance  with  sir  Hans 
Sloaoe,  a  zealous  naturalist,  who  spared  oo  pains  or  ex-* 
pence  in  the  acquisition  and  promotion  of  knowledge  in 
Batural  history,  and  who  was  yet  more  honourably  distin- 
guished by  his  skill  in  his  own  profession,  his  general  pa- 
tronage of  scholars,  his  public  spirit,  and  extensive  phi- 
lanthropy. Sir  Hans  Sloane  unquestionably  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Montpellier,  probably  to  improve  his 
knowledge  and  to  establish  his  health ;  and  here  too  it  is 
said  he  got  his  degree  of  M .  D.  But  at  what  place  and  at 
what  time  soever  their  acquaintance  began,  being  for- 
warded by  a  similarity  of  studies,  in  which  William  Cour- 
ten had  undoubtedly  the  pre-eminence,  it  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end 
of  ^is  life. 

Immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  William 
Courten  left  Montpellier  for  some  time,  being  obliged  to 
repair  to  London,  by  the  exigency  of  his  own  and  his 
sister's  affairs,  in  order  to  procure  their  final  settlement, 
and  to  secure  to  himself  and  her  the  best  provision  for  the 
future  that  could  be  collected  from  the  wide-spread  ruins 
of  their  family.  Yet  with  a  turn  of  mind  that  biassed  him 
strongly  to  a  contemplative  life,  unexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  torn  from  darling  studies,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  indolent  habits  of  a  mere  scholar,  this 
youth  was  ill  qualified  to  be  a  principal  agent  for  himself 
and  his  sister  in  a  business  so  perplexed,  so  laborious,  and 
so  unpromising. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  concert  with  his 
friends,  William  Courten  began  his  litigations  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  sister.  The  first  object  he  aimed  at  was  to 
set  aside  the  letters  that,  in  his  absence  and  minority, 
Carew  had  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  to  get  himself 
legally  invested  with  the  admimstration  of  the  estate  and 
efiPects  of  his  ancestors.  He  contended  that  George  Carew 
was  an  oflicious  intruder,  under  false  pretexts  of  being  a 
sufferer,  and  an  agent  for  other  sufferers  by  the  losses  of 
his  father  and  grandfather ;  and  urged  that  this  man^s  in- 
termeddling with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  had  been 
equally  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  legal  creditors  of  the  family.  He  claimed 
therefore  for  himself,  as  his  naUiral  right,  the  adxninistra-* 
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tion  of. the  Courten  estates;  and  his  aunt,  lady  Knightly, 
who  seems  to  have  been  then  the  only  surviving  child  of  sir 
William,  from  whom  the  estates  descended,  concurred 
with  her  nephew  in  this  claim.  George  Carew,  who  was 
both  a  courtier  and  a  lawyer,  seems  to  have  exerted  his 
utmost  address  and  professional  skill  to  stop  or  frustrate 
these  proceedings.  He  expressly  owns  in  one  of  his 
papers  that  he  had  indeed  paid  indefinite  sums  of  money 
to  William  Courten,  esq.  after  be  came  of  age,  though  he 
says  at  the  same  time  that  be  did  not  pay  the  monies  be« 
cause  William  Courten  had  a  right  to  them,  but  solely  to 
prevent  and  terminate  debates.  The  causes  here  assigned 
for  the  payments  to  William. Courten,  esq.  after  he.  came 
of  age,  are  very  questionable ;  for  Carew  does  not  appear 
a  man  likely  to  have  parted  with  money  on  such  principles 
merely  to  prevent  or  terminate  debates. 

Mr.  Courten  still  persisted  in  his  favourite  study  of  n^tu* 
ral  history;  but  he  persevered  notwithstanding  in  the  vari- 
ous processes  instituted  in  bebalf  of  himself  and  his  sister. 
About  1663,  it  seems  that  some  compromise  took  place 
between  Mr.  Courten  and  Mr.  Carew ;  when,  by  a  bond, 
it  appears  that  the  former  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  ad« 
ministration,  for  Valuable  considerations  not  specified ; 
adding,  that  whatever  he  had  received  from  the  wrecks  of 
the  fortune  of  his  father  was  ex  dono  &  gratia,  and  not  eX 
jure.  He  even  relinquished  bis  family  name  of  Courten^ 
assumed  that  of  William  Charleton,  and  publicly  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  quitting  England,  and  living  in  a 
strange  land. 

Of  the  course  or  duration  of  his  travels  no  particular  in- 
formation can  now  be  given.  It  may  be  reasonably  judged, 
that,  afterm  peregrination  of  three  or  four  years  at  most, 
he  settled  in  his  former  place  of  abode,  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  certainly  resided  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 
that  he  lived  abroad.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  says  expressly  that 
he  was  absent  from  England,  at  different  times*,  no  doubt, 
twenty-five  years  in  all ;  and  though  the  particular  years 
are  not  stated,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult,  if  it  was  of 
any  importance,  to  ascertain  them.  Mr.  Courten  seems 
all  along  to  have  paid  great  and  general  attention  to  polite 
literature.  His  papers  and  place-books,  many  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  discover  various, 
judicious,  and  extensive  reading,  and  his  own  frequent  re- 
marks thew  that  be  thought  as  well  as  read.    About  thia 
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time  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  cointf, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  On  this  entertaining^  and  use- 
fiily  but  expensive  branch  of  knowledge,  be  ceruinly  made 
great  proficiency,  and  attained  at  last  extraordinary  skilL 
It  appears  from  one  of  his  pocket-books,  that  in  1669  he 
began  to  collect  coins,  in  both  kinds,  and  in  ail  metals,  at 
considerable  expence. 

It  was  most  probably  abroad,  and  about  the  year  1675, 
that  Mr.  Courten's  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  the 
celebrated  Mr.  John  Locke  began ;  for  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  the  bad  state  of  Locke's  health,  and  an  appre* 
bended  consumption,  induced  him  to  repair  to  Montpellier, 
then  famous  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  the  lungs.  For 
many  years  past  people  have  discontinued  to  resort  to 
Montpeilier,  when  afflicted  with  pulmonary  and  consump* 
tive  complaints,  its  air  having  been  long  judged  peculiarly. 
improper  for  them ;  though  it  is  now  said  to  be  much 
mended,  by  draining  a  morass,  or  planting,  or  destroying 
a  wood.  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  was  there  in  the  summer 
1729,  represents  it  as  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  forced 
to  take  shelter  from  the  sultry  heats,  at  Vigan  in  the  Ce* 
vennes,  ten  leagues  distant. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Courten  was  one  of  the  select  friends 
among  whom  Locke  practised  physic,  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford.  That  Mr.  Courten 
attended  particularly  to  Locke's  prescription,  and  derived 
benefit  from  it,  is  evident  from  his  answer,  and  from  the 
following  entries  in  a  Saunders's  almanac  for  1698,  iu 
which  there  is  a  MS  diary,  not  by  Dr.  Walter  Charle- 
ton,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  Museum,  and  the  catalogue  of 
MSS.  but  relative  solely  to  Mr.  William  Courten,  being 
his  own  hand-writing,  which  is  sufficiently  distinguishable, 
and  moreover  vouched  as  his  by  the  information  itselfl 
^^  July  27,  1698,  being  distressed  with  my  headacb  and 
giddiness,  I  left  off  entirely  taking  tobacco  in  snufF,  bavi/ig 
otiiy  taken  it  but  four  times  a  day,  for  several  days  before, 
and  never  after  seven  at  night.''  ^^  Aug.  20,  1693,  must 
shew  my  things  [meaning  his  Museum]  but  seldom,  never 
two  days  consecutively  for  the  future."  Certainly  Mr. 
Courten  cultivated  medallic  science  with  pleasure,  avidity, 
and  considerable  success,  as  is  evident  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, both  in  the  coins  be  collected,  and  in  the  accounts 
he  has  given  of  them.  It  appears  likewise  from  many  of 
bis  papers  in  the  same  repository,  that  as  a  general  scholar 
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be  was  far  from  being  contemptible^  and  that  he  was  not 
unskilled  in  making  experiments.  Mr.  Courten's  intima- 
cies, correspondences  and  friendships,  with  doctor,  after- 
wards sir  Hans  Sloane,  with  doctor,  afterwards  sir  Tancred 
Kobinson,  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  I.  with  doctor 
Martin  Lister,  with  Mr.  L.  Plukenet,  with  Mr.  Edward 
Llwyd,  &c.  were  certainly  founded  on  congenial  taste,  and 
argue  no  inferior  degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Courien*s  own  museum 
remains  to  this  day,  though  improved,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, and  now  arranged  for  the  most  part  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  Linnae an  system.  Of  his  curi- 
ous collection  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
catalogues  or  precise  value.  Swelled  with  short  histories 
and  accounts  of  their  contents,  they  amount,  it  is  said,  in 
all,  to  thirty-eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  volumes  in 
quarto.  It  remained  for  about  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Courten,  in  the  possession  of  his  executor 
and  residuary  legatee,  who  certainly  added  very  much  to 
it,  and  was  then  purchased  in  1753,  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  without  so  much  as  the  mention  of  the  name  of  its 
first  and  most  scientific  collector  and  proprietor,  so  far  as 
appears  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction,  for  20,000/. 
though  the  coins  Smd  precious  stones  alone  were  said  to  be 
of  that  value.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Courten  passed  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  in  chambers  at  the  Temple,  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  history,  and  exhibiting  his  collection  gra- 
tis in  an  instructive  way.  Latterly  the  declining  state  of 
his  health  obliged  him  to  practise  more  abstemiousness  than 
was  agreeable  to  his  convivial  turn  ;  and  for  several  years 
be  wag  under  the  necessity  of  abstaining  almost  entirely 
from  wine  and  all  spirituous  liquors,  in  which,  from  a  com- 
panionable disposition,  and  in  compliance  with  a  fashion 
then  much  more  prevalent  than  at  present,  it  seems  that 
be  indulged  at  times  rather  too  freely.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington gravel-pits,  on  the  26th  of  March  1702,  aged  63, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parish.' 

COURTILZ  (Gatien  de),  sieur  de  Sandras,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1644.  After  having  been  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Champagne,  he  wei)t  over  to  Holland  in  1683, 
where  he  wrote  several  works,  published  under  different 
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names,  and  with  opposite  views.  Among  these  are,  1. 
<<  The  conduct  of  France  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,^' 
1683,  12mo,  a  work  in  which  he  censures  the  conduct  of 
bis  countrymen.  2.  *^  An  answer  to  the  foregoing/'  in 
which  he  produces  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  3.  *^  The  new  interests  of  the  Princes."  4. 
"  The  Life  of  Coligni,'*  1686,  12mo,  in  which  he  affects 
to  speak  as  belonging  to  the  reformed  religion,  although 
he  was  always  a  Roman  catholic.  5.  ^^  Memoirs  of  Roch* 
fort,"  12mo.  6.  <*  History  of  the  Dutch  War  from  the 
year  1672  to  1677;  a  work  which  obliged  him  for  some 
time  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  7.  ^*  Political 
Testament  of  Colbert,"  12mo.  The  French  clergy  were 
highly  incensed  against  him,  for  relating  in  it  an  expres- 
sion of  Colbert,  that  *'  the  bishops  of  France  were  so  much 
devoted  to  the  will  of  the  king,  that  if  he  should  think  fit 
to  substitute  the  koran  instead  of  the  gospel,  they  would 
readily  subscribe  to  it."  8.  *^  Le  grand  Alcandre  frustr^,^ 
or  the  last  efforts  of  love  and  virtue.  9.  **  The  Memoirs" 
of  John  Baptist  de  la  Fontaine ;  those  of  Artagnan,  3  vols. 
12mo  ;  those  of  Montbrun,  1 2mo  ;  those  of  the  marchioness 
Dufresne,  12mo;  those  of  Bordeaux,  4  vols.  12mo;  those 
of  Saint- Hilaire,  4  vols.  12 mo.  10.  **  Annals  of  Paris  and 
of  the  Court,  for  the  years  1697  and  1698."  11.  ''The 
Life  of  the  Vicomte  Turenne,"  12mo,  published  under  the 
name  of  Dubuisson.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1702,  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  dun- 
geon for  nine  years,  or,  as  Moreri  says,  only  three  years. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  married  a  bookseller^s 
widow,  and  died  at  Paris  the  6th  of  May,  1 7  J  2,  at  tbe  age 
of  68.  He  is  also  the  author  of,  12.  Memoirs  of  Tyrc{)n- 
pel,  composed  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  that  nobleman, 
a  close  prisoner,  like  him,  in  the  bastille.  13.  '<  Histo-- 
ricai  and  political  Mercury,"  &c.  He,  besides,  left  manu- 
scripts sufficient  in  quanpty  to  make  40  volumes  in  12mo. 
*^  liie  Memoirs  of  Vordac,"  2  vols.  1 2mo,  are  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  him ;  but  enough  was  avowed  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  judgment  or  consistency. ' 

COURTIVRON  (Gasparp  le  Compasseur  de  Crequi, 
Marquis  de),  chevalier  de  Saint-Louis,  and  veteran  pen- 
sionary of  the  academy  of  sciences,  born  at  Dijon  in  1715, 
died  the  4th  of  October,  1785,  at  the  age  of  70^.   He  signal- 
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ized  himself  both  as  a  military  and  a  literary  man.     Being 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  Bavaria,  in  the  act  of  saving 
marshal  Saxe  from  the  most  imminent  danger,  be  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi* 
losopby,  and  communicated  to  the  French  academy  seve- 
ral valuable  memoirs  on  those  sciences.    His  separate  pub- 
lications were,  1.  "  A  treatise  of  Optics,"  1752,  4to.    The 
author  here  gives  the  theory  of  light  on  the  Newtonian 
system,  with  new  solutions  of  the  principal  problems  in 
dioptrics  and  catoptrics.     This  book  is  of  use  as  a  com- 
mentary on  Newton's  Optics.     2.  *'  Memoirs  of  an  Epi- 
zootia  which  raged  in  Burgundy.*'    3.  "  The  Art  of  Forget 
and   Furnaces;"   this  he   wrote  in  partnership  with   M. 
Bouchu,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Cyclo- 
paedia.     The  marquis  de   Courtivron,    says  his  eulogist, 
was  a  true  philosopher.     As  he  had  properly  appreciated 
life,  he  resigned  it  without  disquietude,  and  perhaps  with- 
out regret.     The  only  sentiment  to  be  perceived  through 
the  serenity  and  silence  of  his  last  moments,  was  that  of 
gratitude  for  the  tenderness  that  was  shewn  him,  and  a 
constant  attention  to  spare  the  sensibility  of  his  family  and 
friends.* 

COURTNEY  (William),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  m 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  II:  was  the  fourth  son  of  Hugh 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  Edward  I.  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1341.     He  had  his  education  at  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
Afterwards,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  three 
prebends  in  three  cathedral  churches,  viz.  those  of  Bath, 
Exeter,  and  York.     The  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  his  emi- 
nent learning,  recommending  him  to  public  notice,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  he  was  promoted  in  1369  to  the  see 
of  Hereford,  and  thence  translated  to  the  see  of  London, 
September  12,   1375,  being  then  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age.    In  a  synod,  held  at  London  in  1376,  bishop  Courtney 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  king's  demand 
of  a  subsidy ;  and  preseij^y  after  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  high  coiirt  of  chancery,  for  publishing:a 
•  bull  of  pope  Gregory  II.  without  the  king's  consent,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  recall.    The  next  year,  in  obedience 
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to  the  pope^s  mandate^  be  cited  Wickliff  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal  in  St.  Paul's  church  :  but  that  refprmer  being* 
accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster^  and 
other  noblesy    who  favoured  his  opinionsy  and  appeared 
openly  in  the  bishop's  court  for  him,    and   treated  the 
bishop  with  very  little  ceremony,  the  populace  took  bis 
part,  went  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  house  in  the  Savoj, 
plundered  it,  and  would  have  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  bad 
not  the  bishop  hastened  to  the  place,  and  drawn  them  off 
by  his  persuasions.     The  consequences  of  this  difference 
with  so  powerful  a  nobleman  as  John  of  Gaunt,  were  pro- 
bably dreaded  even  by  Courtney  ;    for,  with  respect  to 
.  Wickliff,  he  at  this  time  proceeded  uo  farther  than  to  eojoin 
.him  and  his  followers  silence.     In  1378,  it  is  said  by  God- 
,win,  but  without  proper  authority,  that  Courtney  was  made 
a  cardinal.    In  1381,  he  was  appointed  lord -high  chancellor 
of  England.     The  same  year,  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Simon  Sudbury ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1382,  he  received  the  pall  from  the  bands 
of  the  bishop  of  London  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at 
Croydon.     This  year  also  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  queen  Anne,  consort  of  king  Richard  IL  at  West- 
minster.    Soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  restrained,  by 
ecclesiastical  censures,  the  bailiffs,  and  other  officers,  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  from  taking  cognizance  of  adultery 
and  the  like  crimes,  which  then  belonged  to  the  eodesias- 
.  tical  court.   About  the  same  time,  he  held  a  synod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  several  of  Wickliff's  tenets  were  condemned 
as  heretical  and  erroneous.     In  1383,  he  held  a  synod  at 
Oxford,  in  which  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  king,  some 
of  Wickliff's  followers  obliged  to  recant,  and  the  students 
of  the  university  to  swear  renunciation  of  his  tenets.     The 
same  year,  in  pursuance  of  the.  pope's  bull  directed  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  he  issued  his  mandate  to  the  bishop  of 
London  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  mother  of 
thogblessed  virgin.     In  1386,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
his  parliament,  put  the  administration  of  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  eleven  commissioners,  of  whom  archbislu^ 
Courtney  was  the  first;  but  this  lasted  only  one  year.     In 
1387,  he  held  a  synod  at  London,  in  which  a  tenth  was 
granted  to  the  king.     The  same  year,  it  being  moved  in  a 
parliament  held  at  London  on  occasion  of  the  dissension 
between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment on  some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  it  being  prohibited 
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by  the  canons  for  bishops  to  be  pre^^ent  and  vote  iti  cases 
of  blood,  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  withdrew  from 
the  house  of  lords,  having  first  entered  a  protest  in  rela- 
tion  to  their  peerage  and  privilege  to  sit  upon  all  other 
matters.  In  139L',  he  held  a  synod  in  St.  Mary's  church  in 
Cambridge,  in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  to  the  king,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pass  over  into  France  with  an  army 
before  the  1st  of  October  following.  This  year,  archbishop 
Courtney  set  out  upon  his  metro|)olitical  visitation,  in 
which  he  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  the  bishops  of 
Exeter  and  Salisbury  ;  but  those  prelates  being  at  last  re- 
duced to  terms  of  submission,  he  proceeded  in  his  visita- 
tion without  farther  opposition  :  only,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  he  refrained  from  visiting  cer- 
tain monasteries  at  Oxford.  The  same  year,  the  king  di- 
rected his  royal  mandate  to  the  archbishop,  not  to  coun- 
tenance or  contribute  any  thing  towards  a  subsidy  for  the 
pope.  In  a  parliament  held  at  Winchester  in  1 392,  arch- 
bishop Courtney,  being  probably  suspected  of  abetting  the 
papal  encroachments  upon  the  church  and  state,  delivered 
in  an  answer  to  certain  articles  exhibited  by  the  commons 
in  relation  to  those  encroachments,  which  is  thought  to 
bave  led  the  way  to  the  statute  of  pra^mumre.  The  same 
year,  he  visited  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  growth  of  WicklifF's  doctrines. 
In  1395,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  grant  of  four-pence 
in  the  pound  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  in  which  be 
was  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  collected  in  his  diocese,  and  appealed  to  the 
pope.  But  before  the  matter  could  be  decided,  archbishop 
Courtney  died,'  July  31,  1396,  at  Maidstone  in  KetTt, 
where  he  was  buried,  but  has  a  monument  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Black 
Prince.  His  remains  at  Maidstone,  only  a  few  bones, 
were  seen  some  years  ago.  This  prelate  founded  a  coUege 
of  secular  priests  at  Maidstone.  He  left  a  thousand  marks 
for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  also 
to  the  same  church  a  silver-gilt  image  of  the  Trinity,  with 
six  apostles  standing  round  it  weighing  160, pounds;  some 
books,  and  some  ecclesiastical  vestments.  He  obtained 
from  king  Richard  a  grant  of  four  fairs  to  be  kept  at  Can- 
terbury yearly  within  the  site  of  the  priory. — ^The  charac- 
ter of  archbishop  Courtney,    weighed  in  the  balance  of 
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modern  opinions,  is  that  of  a  persecuting  adherent  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  which,  however,  he  was  not  so  much 
<ittached  as  to  forget  what  was  due  to  his  king  and  country^ 
He  appears  to  have  exhibited  in  critical  emergencies,  a 
bold  and  resolute  spirit,  and  occasionally  a  happy  pre- 
sence of  mind.      One  circumstance,*  which  displays  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  Courtney^s  mind  in  the  exercise 
of  his  religious  bigotry,  deserves  to  be  noticed.     When 
the  archbishop,  on  a  certain  day,  with  a  number  of  bishops 
and  divines,    had   assembled  to  condemn  the   tenets   of 
Wickliff,  just  as  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  business, 
a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  monastery.     Upon  this,  the 
terrified  bishops  threw  down  their  papers,  and  crying  out, 
that  the  business  was  displeasing  to  God,  came  to  a  hasty 
resolution  to  proceed  no  farther.  **  The  archbishop  alone,** 
says  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  Life  of  Wickliff,  "  remained  un- 
moved.  With  equal  spirit  and  address  he  chid  their  super- 
stitious fears,  and  told  them,  that  if  the  earthquake  por- 
tended any  thing,  it  portended  the  downfall  of  heresy ; 
that  as  noxious  vapours  are  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  are  expelled  by  these  violent  concussions,  so 
by  their  strenuous  endeavours,    the  kingdom    should  be 
purified  from  the  pestilential  taint  of  heresy,  which  had 
infected  it  in  every  part     This  speech,  together  with  the 
news  that  the  earthquake  was  general  through  the  city, 
as  it  was  afterwards  indeed  found  to  have  been  through 
the  island,    dispelled  their  fears.     Wickliff  would  often 
merrily  speak  of  this  accident ;  and  would  call  this  assem- 
bly the  council  of  the   herydene ;    herydene  being  the 
old  English  word  for  earthquake.^' 

In  the  Parliamentary  History,  some  notice  is  taken  of 
the  speech  which,  as  chancellor  of  England,  Courtney 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  13S2.  The 
words  which  he  took  for  his  theme  were  rex  convenire  fecit 
consilium^  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  a  notable  oration 
upon  it  in  English.  He  applied  his  text  to  the  good  and 
virtuous  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  reign.  No 
reign,  the  archbishop  affirmed,  could  long  endure,  if  vice 
ruled  in  it,  to  remedy  which  evil  the  parliament  was  called, 
the  laws  then  in  being  not  having  been  found  effectual  to 
that  purpose. ' 
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COURTOIS  (James  and  William).  See  CORTESL 
COUSIN  (Gilbert),  in  Latin,  Coonatus,  a  learned 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nozeret,  in 
Franche-Comt^,  Jan.  21,  1506.  Having  a  turn  for  the 
law,  be  went  to  study  at  Dole  in  1526,  but  not  relishing  it 
after  six  months  application,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
divinity,  and  being  introduced  to  Erasmus,  was  employed 
by  him  as  an  amanuensis  or  copyist.  Erasmus  also  in- 
structed him  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  polite  litera-^ 
ture.  In  1535  the  prince  of  Orange  conferred  on  him  a 
canonry  of  St.  Antony  at  Nozeret,  in  consequence  of  which 
preferment,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Erasmus,  who  ex- 
pressed a  very  high  regard  for  him  in  several  of  his  letters. 
When  established  at  Nozeret,  he  appears  to  have  taught 
school.  In  1558,  he  accompanied  the  archbishop  of  Be- 
Sanson  on  a  tour  into  Italy ;  but  being  soon  after  suspected 
of  heresy,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V.  and 
thrown  into  prison,  in  which  he  died  in  1567.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  he  inclined  in  some  measure  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reformers.  His  works,  of  which  a  collection 
was  published  in  1 562,  3  vols,  folio,  at  Basle,  consist  of 
translations  from  various  authors,  a  treatise  on  grammar, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Basil ;  Latin  dissertations  ;  let- 
ters; historical  and  critical  treatises,  &c.  Niceron  has  an 
elaborate  article  on  this  author;  and  ii#1775  was  published 
at  Altorf,  *'  Commentatio  de  vita  Gilberti  Cognati,  et 
Commentatio  de  scriptis,^'  by  Schwartz,  4to.  Cousin^s 
,  notes  upon  Lucian  are  in  Bourdelot^s  edition  of  that  classic, 
1615,  folio,  but  had  been  published  before  by  himself,  in 
an  edition  printed  at  Basil,  1563,  and  reprinted  in  1602, 
and  1619,  4  vols.  8vo.  * 

COUSIN  (James  Antony  Joseph),  an  excellent  French 
geometrician,  a  member  of  the  old  academy  of  sciences, 
and  more  recently  of  the  conservative  senate,  and  the  na- 
tional institute  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1739, 
and  was  early  distinguished  for  literary  industry,  and  habits 
oi  study  and  reflection,  which  were  confined  at  last  to  the 
pursuit  of  mathematical  knowledge  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. In  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  latter  in 
the  college  of  France,  as  coadjutor  of  Le  Monnier,  which 
situation  he  filled  for  thirty-two  years  with  great  reputation. 
In  1769  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
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military  sehool ;  in  1772  be  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  sciences  as  adjoint-geometer,  and  in  1777  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  lessons  on  the  **  Calcul  differentid, 
et  Calcul  integral,'*  2  vols.  12mo,  reprinted  in  1796  and 
1797,  in  2  vols.  4to,  a  work- which  manifests  the  depth  and 
precision  of  his  geometrical  knowledge.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Intrpduction  a  Tetude  de  1' Astronomic  phy- 
sique," 8vo;  and  in  1798,  "  Elemens  d'Algebre,"  Svo. 
There  are  also  various  essays  by  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  muni- 
cipal officer  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  his  office  being 
to  provide  the  metropolis  with  provisions  at  that  distracted 
period,  he  must  have  executed  its  duties  with  no  common 
prudence  and  skill  to  have  given  satisfaction.  In  1796  he 
resumed  his  professor^s  chair  in  the  college  of  France,  aftd 
in  1799  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  conservative  senate. 
His  conduct  in  political  life  we  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
died  at  Paris  December  30,  18D8. ' 

COUSIN  (John),  an  eminent  French  artist,  and  the 
'earliest  historical  painter  France  produced,  was  born  at 
-Souci  near  Sens,  in  1530,  and  studied  the  fine  arts  so 
strenuously  in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly 
learned,  especially  in  the  mathematics.  Painting  on  glass 
being  very  much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  he  applied  biit^ 
self  more  to  tliat  than  to  the  drawing  of  pictures.  Sevehil 
fine  performances  of  his  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  some  in  Paris ;  particularly 
in  St.  Gervase^s  church,  where,  on  the  windows  of  the 
choir,  he  painted  the  martjo'dom  of  St.  Laurence,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  that  of  the  paralytic. 
There  are  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  city  of  Sens  ; 
as  also  some  portraits.  But  the  chief  of  his  works,  and  that 
which  is  most  esteemed,  is  his  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Minimi  at  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
which  was  graved  by  Peter  de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good 
designer.  This  picture  shews  the  fruitfulness  of  Cousin*s 
genius,  by  the  numbers  of  the  figures  that  enter  into  the 
composition;  yet  is 'somewhat  wanting  in  elegance  of 
design. 

Cousin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of  Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  rest 
of  his  days.    His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the 
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Great.  He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with 
four  kings  successively ;  namely,  Henry  II.  Francis  IL 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  He  worked  also  in  sculpture^ 
and  made  admiral  Cbabot's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel 
of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Celestines  in  Paris.  The  last 
French  account  of  him  fixes  his  death  in  1589.  Of  his 
literary  works,  we  have  seen  only  the  following:  1.  **  Livre 
de  Perspective,"  Par.  1560,  folio,  2.  "Livre  de  Pour- 
traiture,*'  ib.  1618,  4to,  and  1671,  both  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum. ' 

COUSIN  (Lewis),  president  of  the  Mint,  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  tbe  French  academy,  was  born  Aug.  1 2,. 
1627,  at  Paris.  He  was  intended  for  tbe  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  admitted  bachelor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  but, 
quitting  that  situation  afterws^rds,  was  received  advocate, 
married,  and  attended  the  bar  till  1657,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Mint.  He  assisted  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal des  Savans'*  from  1687  to  1702.  President  Cousin  was 
well  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  learned 
Hebrew  at  the  age  of  70,  that  he  might  spend  his  last 
years  in  reading  the  Scripture  in  the  original.  He  died 
February  26,  1707,  at  Paris,  aged  80.  He  founded  six 
scholarships  at  the  college  of  Laou,  and  left  his  library  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  with  20,000  livres ;  the  interest  to 
be  employed  in  Augmenting  that  library.  His  works  are,  - 
**  The  Roman  History  of  Xiphilin,"  &c.  4to,  or  2  vols. 
12mo,  a  French  translation  of  the  ^'^Ecclesiastical  Histories 
of 'Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret,"  4  vols. 
4to,  or  6  vols.  12mo:  there  are  often  but  five,  because  the 
History  of  Constantine  has  been  taken  out,  and  added  to 
that  of  Constantinople.  A  translation  of  the  authors  of  the 
**  Byzantine  History,"  1672 — 1674,  in  8  vols.  4to,  or  11 
1 2mo  ;  and  some  other  works.  These  translations  are  writ? 
ten  in  very  good  French.* 

€OUSTANT  (Peter),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maure,  was  born  at  Compiegne  in 
1654,  and  died  at  Paris  October  18,  1721,  in  tbe  abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  of  which  he  was  dean.  He  em- 
ployed much  of  his  time^  as  was  the  case  with  other  learned 
men  of  bis  order,  in  preparing  editions  of  tbe  fathers.  In 
1693,  he  published  an  edition  of  St.  Hilary,  folio;  and  in 
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1706  undertook  the  defence  oFMabillon  on  the  subject  of 
establisbing  rules  for  distinguishing  genuine  from  fictitious 
writings,  and  wrote  against  Mabillon's  antagonist,  father 
Germon,  a  Jesuit,  "  Vindicise  MS.  codicunn  a  K.  P.  Bartb. 
Germon  impugnatorum,  cum  appendice  in  qua  S.  Hilarii 
quidam  loci  ab  anonymo  (the  abb^  Faydit)  obscurati  et  de- 
pravati  iilustrantur  et  explicantur.'^  In  17 15  he  published 
^*  VindicioB  veterum  codicum  confirmatee/'  against  another 
work  of  the  same  Germon's,  "  De  veteribus  hsereticis  ec- 
clesiasticorum  codicum  corruptoribus.^*  He  also  assisted 
in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustin^s  works,  and 
published  "  The  Letters  of  the  Popes,"  at  Paris,  folio,  with 
a  preface  and  notes,  1721.  He  was,  as  to  private  charac- 
ter, a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and^  his  biographer  says, 
not  only  loved  the  poor,  bat  poverty  itself. ' 

COUSTOU  (Nicholas),  sculptor  in  ordinary  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658,  and  died  at  Parts 
the  1st  of  May,  1733,  aged  75,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  sculpture.  He  went  to  Italy  as  pen- 
sionary, of  the  king.  It  was  there  he  produced  bis  fine 
statue  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  represented  under  the 
character  of  Hercules,  forming  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Ibe 
gardens  of  Versailles.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  deco- 
rated Paris,  Versailles,  and  Marly,  with  several  pieces  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  groupe  at  the  back  of  the 
high-altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  by  him,  as  well  as  the 
two  groupes  at  Marly,  representing  two  horses  tamed  by 
grooms.  A  fop,  who  gave  himself  airs  as  a  great  connois- 
seur, thought  fit  to  say  to  the  artist,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed on  this  his  last  grand  work :  **  But  this  bridle,  me- 
thinks,  should  be  tighter."—^**  What  pity,  sir,"  replied 
Coustou,  "  you  did  not  come  in  a  moment  sooner !  you 
would  have  seen  the  bridle  just  as  you  would  have  it ;  bat 
these  horses  are  so  tender-mouthed,  that  it  could  not  con- 
tinue so  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'*  In  all  his  produc- 
tions he  displays  an  elevated  genius ;  with  a  judicious  and 
delicate  taste,  a  fine  selection,  a  chaste  design,  natural) 
pathetic  and  noble  attitudes ;  and  his  draperies  are  rich, 
elegant,  and  mellow. — His  brother  William  was  director 
of  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  died 
at  Paris  the  22d  of  February,  1746,  at  the  age  of  69.  Al- 
though he  had  not  much  less  merit  in  the  number  and  per- 
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fectioD  of  his  works,  he  was  not  always  esteemed  so  highly 
as  he  deserved, ' 

COUSTOU  (William),  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  thje 
nephew  of  Nicholas,  was  son  of  the  last-mentioned,  and 
succeeded  to  his  talents,  which  he  improved  at  Rgme.  On 
his  return  to  France,  where  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Italy  he  had  carried  off  the  prize  for  sculpture  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  employed  repeatedly  by  many  persons 
of  rank.  He  was  engaged  to  make  the  mausoleum  of  the 
dauphin,  father  to  Louis  Xyi.  and  his  illustrious  consort : 
a  monument  which  embellishes  the  cathedral  of  Sens.  It 
was  just  finished  when  its  author  died  in  July  1777,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.  His  coffin  was  decorated  wiih  the 
ribbon  of  St.  Michael,  which  the  king  had  bestowed  on  biin 
not  iong  before.  His  other  performances  are  :  the  apo- 
theosis of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  which  he  executed  in  mar- 
ble for  the  Jesuits  of  Bourdeaux;  an  Apollo  placed  at 
Bellevue ;  Venus  and  Mars,  which  the  king  of  Prussiit 
bought  as  an  ornament  to  his  gallery  at  Berlin,  &c.  His 
Venus  is  particularly  conspicuous  for  the  grace,  the  pre* 
cision,  and  the  majesty  of  its  form. ' 

COWARD  (William),  a  medical  and  metaphysical 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Coward  of  Winchester, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1656  or  1657.  It  is  not 
certain  where  young  Coward  received  his  grammatical 
education  ;  but  it  was.  probably  at  Winchester-schooL  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  May 
1674  became  a  commoner  of  Hart-hall ;  the  inducement  to 
which  might  probably  be,  that  his  uncle  was  at  thehead  of 
that  seminary.  However,  he  did  not  long  continue  there ; 
for  in  the  year  following  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Wadham  college.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1677)  betook 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  January  1680  he  was  chosen 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college.  In  the  year  1681, 
was  published  Mr.  Dryden*s  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  a 
pr«»duction  on  the  celebrity  of  which  we  need  not  ex|)atiate. 
At  Oxford  it  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired  for  its 
poetical  merit ;  beside  which,  it  might* be  the  better  received 
on  account  of  its  containing  a  severe  satire  on  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Shatteshury,  two  men  who  were 
certainly  no  favourites  with  that  loyal  university.  Accord- 
ingly, the  admiration  of  the  poem  produced  two  Latin  vec« 
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sions  of  it,  both  of  which  were  written  and  printed  at  Ox«- 
ford ;  one  by  Mr.  Francis  Atterbury  (afcerwards  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Rochester),  who  was  assisted  in  it  by  Mr. 
Francis  Hickman,  a  student  of  Christcliurch  ;  and  the 
other  by«Mr.  Coward.  These  translations  were  published 
in  quarto,  in  1682.  Whatever  proof  Mr.  Coward's  version 
of  the  Absalom  and  Achitopbei  might  afford  of  his  progress 
in  classical  literature,  he  was  not  very  fortunate  in  this  first 
publication.  It  was  compared  with  Mr.  Atterbury's  pro- 
duction, not  a  little  to  its  disadvantage.  According  to 
Anthony  Wood,  he  was  schooled  for  it  in  the  college;  it 
was  not  well  received  in  the  university  ;  and  Atterbury*s 
poem  was  extolled  as  greatly  superior.  To  conceal,  in 
some  degree,  Mr.  Coward's  mortification,  a  friend  of  his, 
in  a  public  paper,  advertised  the  translation,  as  written  by 
a  Walter  Curie,  of  Hertford,  gentleman  ;  yet  Coward's 
version  was  generally  nustaken  for  Atterbury*s,  and  a  spe- 
cimen given  of  it  in  Stackhouse's  life  of  that  prelate.  On 
the  13th  of  December,  1683,  Mr.  Coward  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  Having  determined  to  apply  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  ia 
that  science,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic  on 
the  23d  of  June  1685,  and  of  doctor  on  the  2d  of  July  1687. 
After  his  quitting  Oxford  he  exercised  his  profession  at 
Nortblampton,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  London  in  1 693 
or  1 694,  and  settled  in  Lombard-street  In  1 695  be  published 
a  tract  in  8vo,  entitled  **  De  fermento  volatili  nutritio  con- 
jecturarationis,quSLostenditurspiritum  volatilemoleosum,  e 
sanguine  sufiusum,  esse  verum  ac  genuinum  concoctionis  ac 
nutritionis  instrumentum.'*  For  this  work  be  had  an  ho-> 
nourable  approbation  from  the  president  and  censors  of  the 
college  of  physicians.  But  it  was  not  to  medical  studies 
only  that  Dr.  Coward  confined  his  attention.  Besides  be* 
ing  fond  of  polite  learning,  he  entered  deeply  into  meta- 
physical speculations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  immortality  of  man.  Thcre- 
sult  of  hts  inquiries  was  his  publication,  in  1702,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Estibius  Psycaletbes,  entitled  ''  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  demonstrating  the  notion 
of  human  soul,  as  believed  tp  be  a  spiritual  immortal  sub- 
stance united  to  a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenish 
invention,  and  not  consonant  to  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, reason,  or  religion ;  but  the  ground  only  of  many 
absurd  and  superstitious  opiui^yis^  abominable  to  the  re- 
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formed  church,  and  derogatoiy  in  general  lo  true  Chris* 
tianity."     This  work  was  dedicated  by  the  doctor  to  the. 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  he  professes  at  his 
setting  out,  **  that  the  main  stress  of  arguments,  either  to 
confound  or  support  his  opinion,  must  be  drawn  from  those 
only  credentials  of  true  and  orthodox  divinity,  the  lively 
oracles  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures.^'    In  another  part,  iu 
answer  to  the  question.  Does  man  die  like  a  brute  beast? 
be  says,  ^^Yes,  iu  respect  to  their  end  in  this  life;  both 
their  deaths  consist  in  a  privation  of  life."     **  But  then,'* 
he  adds,  *^  man  has  this  prerogative  or  pre-eminence  above 
a  brute,  that  he  will  be  raised  to  life  again,  and  be  made 
partaker  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come."     Not- 
withstanding these,  professions  to  the  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  Dr.  Coward  has  commonly  been  ranked 
with  those  who  have  been  reputed  to  be  the  most  rancorous 
and   determined   adversaries   of   Christianity.      Swift  has 
ranked  him  with  Toland,  Tindal,  and  Gildon ;  and  pas- 
sages to  the  like  purpose  are  not  unfrequent  among  con- 
troversial writers,  especially  during  the  former  part  of  the 
htst  century.     His  denial  of  the  immateriality  and  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul^  and  of  a  separate  state  of  existence 
between  the  time  of  death  and  the  general  resurrection,  was 
so  contrary  to  universal  opinion,  that  it  is  not  ver^  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  reve- 
lation.    It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  immediately 
meet  with  opponents  ;  and  accordingly  be  was  attacked  by 
various   writers   of   different  complexions    and   abilities; 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  John  Brougbton,  and 
Mr.  John  Turner.     Dr.  Nichols  took  up  the  argument  ia 
his  "  Conference  with  a  Theist."     Mr.  Broughton  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  '^  Psychologia,  or,  an  Account  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  rational  Soul,  in  two  parts ;"  and  Mr.  Turner 
published  a  <'  Vindication  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Soul  from  a  late  author's  Second  Thoughts."     Both  these 
pieces  appeared  in  1703.     Mr.  Turner's  publication  was. 
answered  by  Dr.  Coward,  in  a  pamphlet  called  '^  Farther 
Thoughts  upon  Second  Thoughts,"  in  which  he  acknow* 
ledges,  that  in  Mr.  Turner  he  had  a  rational  and  candid 
adversary.     He  had  not  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Brough- 
ton ;  who  therefore  was  treated  by  him  with  severity,  in 
"  An  Epistolary  Reply  to  Mr.  Broughton's  Psychologia  j'* 
which  reply  was  not  separately  printed,  but  annexed  to  a 
^ork  of  the  doctor's,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1704,  and  entitled,  "The  Grand  Essay;  or,  a  Vin- 
dication of  Reason  and  Religion  against  the  impostures  of 
Philosophy."  In  this  last  production,  the  idea  of  the  hu- 
man soUPs  being  an  immaterial  substance  was  again  vi- 
gorously attacked. 

So  obnoxious  were  Dr,  Coward^s  positions,  that  on  Fri- 
day, March  10,   1704,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  house 
of  commons  of  the  "  Second  Thoughts"  and  the  "  Grand 
Essay  ^"  which  books  were  brought  up  to  the  table,  and 
some  parts  of  them  read.     The  consequence  of  tliis  was,^ 
an  order,  **  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  said  books,  and  collect  such  parts  thereof  as  are  offen- 
sive ;  and  to  examine  who  is  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher thereof."     At  the  same  time  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  were  directed  to  meet  that  afternoon^ 
and  had  power  given  them  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records.     On  the  17th  of  March,  Sir  David  Cullum,  the 
chairman,    reported   from  the  committee,  that  they  had 
examined  the  books,  and  had  collected  out  of  them  several 
passages  which  they  conceived  to  be  offensive,  and  that 
they  found  that  Dr.  Coward  was  the  author  of  them  ;  that 
Mr.  David  Edwards  was  the  printer  of  the  one,  and  Mr. 
W.  Pierson  of  the  other ;  and  that  both  the  books  were 
published  by  Mr.  Basset.     Sir  David  Cullum  having  read 
the  report  in  his  place,  and  the  same  being  read  again, 
after  it  had   been   delivered  in  at  the  clerks*  table,  the 
house  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  writing,  printing,  and  vending  of  the  two 
books.     Sufficient  proof  having  been  produced  with  re- 
spect to  the  writer  of  them.  Dr.  Coward  was  called  in. 
Being  examined  accordingly,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  books,  and  declared  that  he  never  in- 
tended any  thing  against  religion  ;  that  there  was  nothing 
contained  in  them  contrary  either  to  morality  or  religion  ; 
and  that  if  there  were. any  thing  therein  contrary  to  reli- 
gion or  morality,  he  was  heartily  sorry,  and  ready  to  re- 
cant the  same.     The  house  then  resolved,  <^  that  the  said 
books  do  contain  therein  divers  doctrines  and  positions  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  religion ;"  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  burnt,  nei^t  day,  by  the  common  hang- 
man, in  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster  ;  which  qrder  was 
carried  into  execution.     Notwithstanding  this  proceeding, 
|n  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  published  a  new  edition 
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of  his  ^^  Second  Thoughts  ;^'  which  was  followed  by  a  traa- 
lise,  entitled)  ''The  just  Scrutiny;  or,  a  serious  inquiry 
iyto  the  modern  notions  of  the  Soul.'*  %* 

After  this  the  doctor  returned  to  the  studies  belonging 
to  his  profession  ;  and  in  1706  published  a  tract,  entitled 
*'  Ophthalmiatria/'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  Ma- 
nuel Sorrel,  esq.     In  this  dedication  Mf.  Sorrel  is  cooipli- 
mented  as. a  man  of  learning  and  judgment,  in  whose  ap- 
probation of  his  works  our  author  declares  himself  satisfied 
and  happy,  and  enabled  to  despise  the  idle  and  profane 
mob  of  sciolists^,  whom  *'  certain  pious  agents  of  sedition** 
bad  encouraged  to  calumniate  him.     Dr.  Coward,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  "  Ophthalmiatria,*'  the  title  of  which  ia 
<*  De  oculo  ejusque  partibus,'*  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  vision  is  performed  and  accounted  for,  diverts  him- 
self with  the  notion  of  an  immaterial  substance  residing  in 
the  pineal  gland ;  by  the  help  of  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
philosophers  of  the  day  accounted  for  every  phenomenon 
relating  to  sensation.     Having  exposed  this  hypothesis  as 
empty  and  unphilosophical,  so  far  as  relates  to  vision  $  he 
ad Js,  that  he  has  said  enough  on  the  subject  elsewhere ; 
and  exhorts  the  learned  of  all  countries  to  examine,  tho- 
roughly and  candidly,  what  absurd  and  ridiculous,    and 
almost  blasphemous  opinions,  follow  from  this  doctrine  of 
a^  immaterial  substance.   Jle  hints,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  domestic  adversaries,  not  being  able  to  confute  him 
by  reasoning,  had  endeavoured  to  silence  him  by  fire  and 
feggot. 

From  a  letter  of  our  author  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  dated 
May  26,  1706,  it  appears  that  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  this  eminent  physician  and  naturalist.     Dr.  Sloane 
carried  his  friendship  so  far  as  take  upon  himself  the  super- 
visal  of  the  **  Ophtbalmiatria.'*    As  the  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane 
is  dated  from  the  Green  Bell,  over  against  the  Castle  ta- 
vern, near  Holborn,  in  Fetter-lane,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Coward  bad  quitted  London,  and  was  now 
only  a  visitant  in  town,  for  the  purpose  of  his  publication. 
Indeed  the  fact  is  ascertained  from  the  list  of  the  college 
of  physicians  for  1706,  where.  Dr.  William  Coward,  who  ^ 
stands  under  the  head  of  candidates,  is  then  for  the  first 
time  mentioned  as  residing  in  the  country.     The  opposi- 
tion he  had  met  with,  and  the  unpopularity  arising  from  his 
works,  might  be  inducements  with  him  for  leaving  the  me- 
tropolis,    li  does  not  appear^  for  twelve  years,  to  what 
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part  of  the  kingdom  he  had  retired ;  nor,  from  lliis  period^ 
do  we  hear  more  of  Dr.  Coward  as  a  medical  or  metapby* 
'  sical  writer.     Even  when  he  had  been  the  most  engaged 
in  abstruse  and  seientifie  iaquirtes,  he  had  not  omitt^  the 
study  of  polite  literature ;  for  we  are  told,  that  in  1 705  he 
published  the  *'  Lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,''  an 
heroic  poem,  which  was  little  noticed  at  first,  and  soon 
sonk  in  total  oblivion.     Another  poetical  performance  by 
Dr.  Coward,  and  the  last  of  his  writings  that  has  tome  to 
our  knowledge,  was  published  in   1709,  and  is  entitled, 
^^  Licentia  poetica  discussed ;  or,  the  true  Test  of  Poetry : 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  or  compose  a  correct 
English  poem.     To  which  are  added,  critical  observations 
on  the  principal  ancient  and  modern  poets,  viz.  Homer, 
Horace,  Virgil,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  &c.  as  frequently 
liable  to  just  censure."    This  work,  which  is  divided  into 
two  books,  is  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
introduced  by  a  long  and  learned  preface.     Prefixed  are 
three  copies  of  commendatory  verses,  signed  A.  Hill,  J. 
Gay,  ana  Sam.  Barklay.     The  two  former,  Aaron  Hill  and 
John  Gay,  were  then  young  poets,  who  afterwards,  as  is 
well  known,  rose  to  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation. 
Coward  is  celebrated  by  them  as  a  great  bard,  a  title  to 
which  he  had  certainly  no  claim ;  though  his  **  Licentia," 
considered  as  a  didactic  poein,  and  as  such  poems  were 
then  generally  written,  is  not  contemptible.     It  is  not  so 
correct  as  lord  Roscommon's  essay  on  translated  verse;  but 
it  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
essay  on  poetry,  which  was  so  much  extolled  in  its  day. 
The  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Coward  for  poetical  compo^ 
tition  are  often  minute,  but  usually,  though  not  univer- 
sally, founded  on  good  sense  and  just  taste ;  but  he  had 
not  enough  of  the  latter  to  feel  the  harmony  and  variety  of 
Milton's  numbers.     Triplets,  double  rhymes,    and  Alex*, 
andrines,  are  condemned  by  him ;  the  last  of  which,  how« 
ever,  he  admits  on  some  great  occasion.   The  notes,  which- 
are  large  and  numerous,  display  no  small  extent  of  ready- 
ing ;  and  to  the  whole  is  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  a 
political  essay,  from  which  it  appears  that  our  author  was 
a' very  zealous  whig. 

-  '  In  the  list  of  the  college  of  physicians  for  1718,  Dr. 
Coward  begins  to  be  mentioned  as  residing  at  Ipswiclu 
from  this  place  he  wrote,  in  1722,  a  letter  to  his  old 
friend,  sir  Hans  Sloane^  the  occstsion  of  which  is  somewhat 
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e<iriou».  He  had  learned  from  the  newspapers,  fliat  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Maribdrough  proposed  to  give  five 
hundred  guineas  to  any  person  who  should  present  her  with 
Hn  epitaph,  suitable  to  the  late  duke  her  husbandV  cha- 
racter.— "  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  have  onfe  by  me,  which  givet 
hino' bis  just  character,  without  flattery  or  ostentation,  and 
t^rhich  I  verily  believe  may  be  acceptable- to  any  learned 
man."  He  adds,  that  be  hears  it  was  to  be  approved  by 
Dr.  Hare,  Dr.  Freind  of  Westminster-school,  and  Dr.  Bland 
of  Eton-scbool ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  he  begs  that  sir 
Hans  would  give  him  leave  to  send  it  for  his  approbation 
and  recommendation.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  we  know 
not.  From  the  omission  of  Dr.  Coward*s  name  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  college  of  physicians  for  1725,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  then  dead.  Though  his  medical  works  are  now 
in  no  reputation,  and  his  other  writings  are  but  little  at* 
tended  to,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that-  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities  and  literature.  We  cannot  dismiss 
this  article  without  taking  notice  of  a  mistake  which  was 
committed  by  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming;  who,  in  the 
year  1758,  published  a  treatise,  entitled  "A  Survey  of 
the  Search  after  Souls,"  imagining  that  he  was  writing 
against  Dr.  Coward.  But  the  Search  after  Souls  was  the 
production  of  Henry  Layton,  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn '. 

COWELL  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian^ 
was  born  at  Ernsbbrough,  in  Devonshire,  about  1554; 
educated  at  Eton  school ;  and  elected  a  scholar  of  King's 
college  in  Cambridge,  in  1570.  He  was  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  that  college;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft 
bishop  of  London,  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study 
of  civil  law.  He  was  regularly  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  his  own  university ;  and,  in  1600,  was  iiicorpo- 
rated  into  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  the  king*s  professor  of  civil  law  in  Cambridge,  and 
about  the  same  time  master  of  Trinity-hall.  His  patron, 
Bancroft,  being  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1604,  and  beginning  to  project  many  things  for  the  ser*- 
vice  of  the  church  and  state,  put  him  upon  that  laborious 
work  the  "  Interpreter,"  or  an  explanation  of  law-terms, 
which  he  published  at  Cambridge  in  1607,  4to.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1609,  and  several  times  since,  particularly  in 
1638,  for  which  archbishop  Laud  was  reflected  upon ;  and 

,     •  Biog.  Brit.— GfDt.  Mag.  toI.  LV|  I— Nichols's  Atterbury.— Ath.  Ox.  vol  IL 
^-^ee  a  poetical  EpisUc  to  bim  by.Gaf ,  QiuL  Mag.  rol.  XLVill.  p.  912. 
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it  was  made  an  article  against  him  at  bis  trial,  as  if  the  iva^ 

{)ression  of  that  book  had  been  done  by  his  authority,  or  at 
east  with  his  connivance,  in  order  to  countenance  king 
Charles's  arbitrary  measures.  Jn  1677  and  1684  it  was 
published  with  large  additions  by  Thomas  Manley  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  esq.  and  again  in  1 708,  with  very  consi* 
derable  improvements,  by  another  hand :  in  all  which  later 
editions  the  exceptionable  passages  have  been  corrected  or 
omitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Bancroft  was  so  satisfied  with  the  «bi^ 
lities  and  learning  shewn  in  the  '*  Interpreter,"  that  h^ 
appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in   1 608  :  nor  waa 
this  performance  censured  for  some  time.    But  at  last  great 
offence  was  taken  at  it,  because,  as  was  pretended,  the  au- 
thor had  spoken  too  freely,  and  with  expressions  even  of 
sharpness,  of  the  common  law,  and  some  eminent  profes- 
sors of  it,  Littleton  in  particular  :  and  this  irritated  sir  £d«. 
ward  Coke  especially,  who  was  not  only  privately  cofi<» 
cerned  for  the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  com- 
mented upon,  but  also  valued  himself  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profession.     Sir  Edward  took  all  occasions  to  affront 
him,  and  used  to  call  him  in  derision  Doctor  Cow-heel ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  endeavoured  to  hurt  hita 
with  the  king,  by  suggesting  that  Dr.  Cowell  'V  had  dis- 
puted too  nicely  upon  the  mysteries  of  this  our  monarchy, 
yea,  in  some  points,  very  derogatory  to  the  supreme  power 
of  this  crown  ;  and  had  asserted  that  the  king*s  prerogative 
is  in  some  cases  limited."     This  was  touching  James  in  a 
most  tender  part,  and  had  probably  ruined  Cowell,  if  the 
archbishop  bad  not  stood  his  friend.     The  common  lawi- 
yers,  however^  whose  contests  with  the  civilians  .then  ran 
very  high,  finding  that  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the 
king,  resolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  the  people^ 
and  represented  him  now  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  complaint 
was  carried  up  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  author  was  committed  to  custody,  and  his  book  pub- 
licly burnt.     The  commons  also  complained  of  him  to  the 
lords,  as  equally  struck  at ;  and  he  was  censured  by  them 
^or  asserting,  1.  That  the  king  was  solutus  a  legibus,  and 
not  bound  by  his  coronation-oath.     2.  That  it  was  not  ex 
necessitate,  that  the  king  should  call  a  parliament  to  make 
laws,  but  might  do  that  by  his  absolute  power :  for  that 
voluntas  regis  with  him  was  lex  populi.  3«That  it  was^ favour 
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tor  admit  the  consent  of  his  subjects  in  giving  of  subsidies. 
4.  That  he  draws  his  arguments  from  the  imperial  laws  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  are  of  no  force  in  England.*' 
The  commons  were  therefore  very  desirous  to  proceed  cri- 
minally against  him,  if  the  king  had  not  interposed.  But  upon 
bis  majesty^s  promise  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  as  absurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them,  they 
proceeded  no  farther.  In  both  prosecutions  of  this  wo^k, 
the  malice  of  Coweirs  enemies  was  obvious,  for  the  same 
book  could  not  have  had  a  tendency  to  infiinge  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject 

Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he  pursued 
his  private  studies,  but  did  not  live  long.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflicted  with  the  stene,  the  operation  for  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  Oct.  11,  1611.  Up  was  buried  in  his 
chapel  of  Trinity-liall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Latin  in- 
scription to  his  memory.  Besides  ^<  The  Interpreter,*'  he 
kad  published  in  1605,  ^*  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  same  method  as  Justinian's  Institutes."  He 
also  composed  a  tract  **  De  regulis  juris.  Of  the  rules  of 
the  law,"  wherein  his  intent  was  by  collating  the  cases  of 
both  laws,  to  shew  that  they  are  both  raised  upon  one 
foundation,  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than 
in  substance^  and  therefore,  were  they  reduced  to  one 
method,  as  they  easily  might,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner 
with  all  one  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  last 
was  ever  published. ' 

COWLEY  (Abraham))  an  eminent  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  London,  1613.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, 
dying  before  his  birth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mo^ 
tfaer,  who,  by  the  interest  of  friends,  procured  him  to  be 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  in  Westminster  school.  .The 
occasion  of  his  first  inclination  to  poetry,  was  his  casual 
meeting,  with  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  *^  I  believe,"  says 
he,  in  his  essay  on  himself,  *^  I  can  ^ell  the  particular 
little  chance  that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of 
verses  as  have  never  since  left  ringing  there.  For  I  re- 
member, when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  some  pleasure 
in  itf  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour — I 
know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her 
life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;  but  there  was  wont  to 

*  "Bioj.  Brit. — ^Wood^t  Fasti,  ▼o1.  I. — Som<f  ingenioufl  remarks  in  D*l8raeti^f 
Calamities  of  Authon.-^Prince^i  Worthies  of  Deroo. — Fuller's  Worthies. — 
CMie*t  C«lalof««  of  CirUians.  '  ^  * 
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lie — Spcn^er^s  Works.  This  I  happened  to  fall  npoD^  ami 
was  iofioitely  delighted  with  the  stories  o(  the  koights  anj4 
giaots,  and  monsters,  and  brave  hoases,  which  I  found 
erery-where,  though  my  understanding  bad  little  to  do 
with  aU  this,  and  by  degrees  with  .the  tinkling  of  the 
rbyoie,  and  dance  of  the  numbers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had 
Bead  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years  old,*' 

In  1633,  being  still  at  Westminster,  and  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  published  a  oollection  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Poetical  Blossoms  i**  in  which,  says  8prat, 
there  were  many  things  that  might  well  become  the  vigour 
and  force  of  a  manly  wit  Of  these  his  Pyramus  aiid  Thisbe 
was  written  at  ten,  and  his  Constai»tia  and  PhiLetus,  at 
twelve  years  old.  Cowley  tells  us  oi  himself,  that  he  had 
so  defective  »  memory  at  that  time,  that  he  never  could 
he  brought  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  i^  how- 
ever, as  Sprat  observes,  he  abundantly  supplied  that  want, 
by  conversing  with  the  hooks  themselves,  irom  whence 
those  rules  bad  been  drawn*.  He  was  removed  in  i 6 Si 
from  Westminster  to  Trinity«college,  in  Cambridge,  where 
be  wrote  some,  and  laid  the  designs  of  most  of  those  mas^ 
culine  works  which  he  afterwards  published.  In  1638  he 
published  his  ^^  Love's  Kiddle,"  a  pastoral  comedy,  which 
was  written  while  he  was  at  Westminster,  and  dedicated 
in  a  copy  of  verses  to  sir  Kenelm  Dighy ;  and  a  Latin  cor> 
medy,  called  ^<  Nauftagium  Joculare,"  or  **  The  merry 
Shipwreck,^'  after  it  had  been  acted  before  tiie  university 
by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

At  the  begiuning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  prince  passed 
through  Cambridge,  in  bis  way  to  York,  he  was  eutery 
tained  with  a  representation  of  the  ^*  Guardian,"  a  co^- 
med^,  which  Cowley  says  was  neither  written  nor  acted, 
but  rough-drawn  by  him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholaTa. 
That  this  comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injurious  to  bis  ^ 
feputation,  though,  *during  the  suppression  of  the  theatres, 
it  was  sometimes  privately  acted  with  sufficient  approbe^ 
tioB. 

The  .first  occasion  of  his  entering  into  business,  was  an 
cWgy  be  wrote  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Uervey.    This 

*  This  reflection  by  Sprmt,  teems  being  able  to  perform  his   exercises 

ttmecetsary.     CoMrJey»  as  Dr.  John-  withcuit  them,  and  being  <*  an  enemy 

son  remarks,  doet  not  tell  at  tJiat  be  to  coustraiut,*'  be  spared  bimtelf  tb«i 

ssuld  not  learn  Ui«  rules;  but  that,  labour^ 
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brought  bim  into  the  Ecquaintance  of  John  Hervey»  the 
brother  of  his  deceased  friend,  from  whom  he  received 
many  offices  of  kindness^  and  principally  this,  that  by  bis 
means  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  lord  St.  Alban's.  Ut 
16^3,  being  then  M.  A.  he  was,  among  many  otheri, 
ejected  his  college  and  the  university,  by  th^  prevalence 
of  parliament ;  upon  which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  settled 
in  St.  John's  college  there,  and  that  same  year,  under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  Scholai^  published  a  satire  entitled 
'*  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist.''  His  affection  to  the  royal 
cause  engi^ed  him  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  several  of  his  majesty's  journies  and  expeditions* 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had  drawn 
together.  During  die  heat  of  the  civil  war,  be  was  settled 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  and  attended  the 
queen  mother  when  she  was  forced  to  retire  into  France* 
He  was  absent  from  England  about  ten  years,  says  Wood; 
about  twelve,  says  Sprat;  which,  be  they  more  or  less, 
were  wholly  spent,  either  in  bearing  a  share  in  the  dis^ 
tresses  of  the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  aflPairg. 
To  this  purpose  he  performed  several  dangerous  journies 
into  Jersey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  elsewhere; 
and  was  the  principal  instrument  in  maintaining  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  king  and  his  royal  consort,  whose 
letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand,  ^ 
employment  of  the  highest  confidence  and  honour. 

In  1 647  his  ^'  Mistress"  was  published  ;  for  he  imagined, 
as  he  declared  in  his  preface  to  a  subsequent  edition,  that 
**  poets  are  scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company, 
without  paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves  to  be 
true  to^love."  Barnes  informs  us,  that  whatever  Cowley 
may  talk  of  his  own  inflammability,  and  the  variety  of 
characters  by  wbicli  bb  heart  was  divided,  he  in  realitj^ 
%as  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  the  resolution  u> 
(ell  bis  passion.  At  Paris,  however,  be  did  not  much  em« 
ploy  bis  thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantry,  having  con- 
stant employment  as  secretary  to  lord  St.  Alban's. 

In  1656  be  was  sent  over  into  England,  with  alt  im%- 
eioable  secrecy,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  state  of  affairs 
here ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  while  he  lay  hid  in  Londoa, 
he  was  seized  on  by  a  mistake,  the  search  having  been  in- 
teaded  after  another  gendeipan  of  considerable  note  in  the 
party«    He  was  often  examined  before  the  usui^d^,' 
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vfho  tried  all  methods  to  make  him  serviceable  to  their 
purposes  ;  but  proving  inflexible,  he  was  committed  to 
close  imprisonment,  and  scarce  at  last  obtained  his  liberty 
upon  the  terms  of  lOOO/.  bail,  which  was  tendered  by  Dr. 
•Scarborough.  Thus  he  continued  a  prisoner  at  large,  till 
'  the  general  redemption ;  yet,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
the  confusions  that  followed  upon  Cromwell's  death,  he  ven- 
tured back  into  France,  and  there  remained  in  the  same 
situation  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king*s  return. 
Upon  bis  return  to  England,  in  1656,  be  published  a  new 
edition  of  all  his  poems,  consisting  of  four  parts;  viz.  I. 
Miscellanies.  2.  The  Mistress.  3.  Pindaric  Odes.  4.  "  Da- 
videis."  The  "  Mistress'*,  had  been  published  in  his  ab- 
sence, aud  his  comedy  called  "  The  Guardian,"  afterwards 
altered  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Cutter  of 
Coleman-street,"  but  both  very,  incorrectly.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  poems,  he  complains  of  the  publication  of  some 
things  of  his,  without  his  consent  or  knowledge  ;  and  those 
Tery  mangled  and  imperfect,  particularly  of  the  "  Guar- 
dian,*' already  noticed.  In  this  preface  also  he  seems  t6 
have  inserted  something  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions, 
which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  He  declares,  that  ^^  his  desire  had  been  for  some 
days  past,  and  did  still  very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire 
kimself  to  some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
tkis  world  for  ever.'*  From  the  obloquy  which  the  appear- 
ance of  submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him.  Dr. 
Sprat  and  Dr.  Johnson  have  successfully  laboured  to  clear 
him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  bis  le- 
•  putation.  His  wish  for  retirement,  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  we 
can  easily  believe  to  be  undissembled ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who,  after  a 
course  of  business  that  employed  all  his  days  and  half  ht» 
nights  in  cyphering  and  decyphering,  comes  to  his  own 
country  and  steps  into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  ^ 
letire  to  s6me  place  of  quiet  and  safety.  As  to  the  vers^^s^ 
on  Oliver's  death,'  which  Ant.  Wood  seems  to  hint  were  of 
the  encomiastic  kind,  no  judgment  can  be  formed,  since 
tbey  have  not  been  published.  There  is,  indeed,  a  dis- 
coune  conoeYning  his  government,  with  verses  intermixed^ 
but  such  &B  Certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends  among 
die  abettors  of  usurpation.. 

•  "tiDii|ii^g  his  stay  m  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
Plants,   published  first  in,  1662,  to  wtiich  he  af^erwatds^ 
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added  four  books  more  ;  and  all  the  six^  together  with  his 
other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London^ 
in  1678.     The  occasion  of  his  choosing  the  subject  of  his 
'  six  books  of  plants.  Dr.  Sprat  tells  U3,  was  this  :  When  he 
returned  into  England,  he  was  advised  to  dissemble  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  disguise  of 
applying  himself  to  some  settled  profession  ;  and  that  of 
physic  was  thought  most  proper.     To  this  purpose,  after 
many  anatomical  dissections,    he  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  simples,  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
books  of  that  nature,  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent, 
where  every  field  and  wood  might  shew  him  the  real  figures 
of  those  plants  of  which  he  read.     Thus  he  soon  mastered 
that  part  of  the  art  of  medicine ;  but  then,  instead  of  em« 
ploying  his  skill  for  practice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  di- 
gest it  into  its  present  form.     The  two  first  books  treat  of 
Herbs,  in  a  style,  says  Sprat,  resembling  the  elegies  of 
Ovid  and  Tibullus ;  the  two  next,  of  Flowers,  in  all  the 
variety  of  Catullus  and  Horace^s  numbers,  for  which  last 
author  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  peculiar  reverence ;  and 
the  two  last,  of  Trees,  in  the  way  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
Of  these,  the  sixth  book  is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  his  country ;  for,  making  the  British  oak  to  preside  in 
the  assembly  of  the  forest  trees,  he  takes  that  occasion  to 
enlarge  upon  the  history  of  the  late  troubles,-  the  king's 
affliction  and  return,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war; 
and  he  does  it  in  a  way  which  is  honourable  to  the  nation. 
Such  is  Dr.  Sprat's  judgment    A  more  recent  and  accom<- 
plished  botanical  critic,  however,  observes  that  neither  the 
text,  nor  the  notes,  manifest  sufficient  proof  of  Cowley*s 
intimate  acquaintance  with   those  authors  of  true  fame, 
among  the  moderns,  through  whose  assistance  the  want  of 
that  information  might  in  some  measure  have  been  sup- 
plied.    Nevertheless,  as  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
"ibotany,  in  the  mind  of  Cowley,  turned  iiito  poetry,"  to 
those  who  are  alike  enamoured  with  the  charms  of  both,  the 
poems  of  Cowley  must  yield  delight ;  since  bis  fertile'  ima-* 
gination  has  adorned  bis  subject  with  all  the  beautiful  allu** 
sions  that  ancient  poets  and  mythologists  could  supply ; 
and  even  the  fancies  of  the  modem  Signatores,  of  Bap« 
tbta  Porta,  Crollius,  and  their  disciples,  who  saw  the  virt 
tues  of  plants  in  the  physiognomy,  or  agreement  incoloor 
or  external)  forms  with  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as- 
sisted to  embellish  his  verse. 
Vol.  X.  C  c 
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It  appears  by  Wood's  Fasti,  that  Cowley  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  2,  1657,  who  says,  that  he  had 
this  degree  conferred  upon  him  by  virtue  of  a  mandamus 
from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that  the  thing  was 
much  taken  notice  of  bv  the  royal  party.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  royal  society,  according  to  Dr.  Birch's 
history,  he  appears  busy  among  the  experimental  philo- 
sophers, with  the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  he  ever  attempted  practice. 

After  the  king's  restoration,  being  then  past  his  46lh 
year,  of  which  the  greatest  part  had  been  spent  in  a  va- 
rious and  tempestuous  condition,  he  resolved  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  jn  a  studious  retirement ;  which  Sprat 
represents  as  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not  of  discontent. 
At  first,  says  the  doctor,  he  was  but  slenderly  provided  for 
such  a  retirement,  by  reason  of  his  travels,  and  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  which  had  put  him 
quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  narrowness  of  bis  income,  he  remained  fixed  to  his 
resolution,  having  contracted  bis  desires  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  knowing  that  a  very  few  things  would  supply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  this  hindrance  of  his  design  was  soon  removed ;  for 
be  then  obtained  a  plentiful  estate  by  the  favour  of'  the 
lord  St.  Alban'sj  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
AH  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  neglected  by  the 
court,  nor  was  this  his  only  mortification.  Having  altered 
his  comedy  of  **  The  Guardian"  for  the  stage,  he  produced 
It  under  the  title  of  '*  Cutter  of  Coleman -street,"  and 
it  was  not  only  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity^ 
but  was  afterwards  censured  as  a  satire  on  the  king's  party. 
From  this  charge  of  disaffection  he  exculpates  himself 
in  his  preface,  by  observing  how  unlikely  it  is,  that,  having 
followed  the  royal  family  through  all  their  distresses,  **  he 
should  chuse  the  time  of  their  restoration  to  begin  a  quan|;el 
with  them." 

To  these  calumnies,  says  Mr.  D' Israeli,  it  would  appear 
that  others  were  added  of  a  deeper  dye,  and  in  malignant 
whispers  distilled  into  the  ear  of  royalty.  Cowley  has  com- 
memorated the  genius  of  Brutus  in  an  Ode,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  votary  of  liberty.  After  the  king's  return, 
,when  Cowley  solicited  some  reward  for  his  sufferiogs  su)d 
services  in  the  royal  cause,  the  chancellor  is  said  to  have 
turned  od  him  with  a  severe  countenance,  saying:  *^  Mr. 
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:  Cowjeyi  your  pardon  is  your  reward."     All  these :  oausef 
evidently  operated  to  incline  Cowley  to  retirement;  and 
accordingly  he  spent  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  in  his 
beloved  obscurity,  and  possessed  that  solitude,  which,  from 
bis  very  childhood,  he  bad  always  roost  passionately  de- 
sired.    His  works,  especially  his  essays  in  prose  and  verse, 
abound  with  the  praises  of  solitude  and  retirement     His 
three  first  essays  are  on  the  subjects  of  liberty,  solitude^ 
and  obscurity ;  and  most  of  the  translations  are  of  such 
passages  from  ihe  classic  authors,  as  display  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life,  particularly  Virgirs  '^  O  fortunatos  ni- 
mium,   &c.       Horace^s  **  Beatus  ille  qui  pi'ocul,    &c.'* 
.  Claudia's  ^  Old  Man  of  Verona,'*  and  M artiaPs  <<  Vitam 
quas  faciunt  beatiorem,  &c.*'     But  his  solitude,  from  the 
very  beginning,  had  never  agreed  so  well  with  the  consti- 
tution of  his  body,  as  of  his  mind,     l^he  chief  dause  of  it 
was,  that  out  of  haste  to  be  gone  away  from  die  tumult 
and  noise  of  th0  town,  he  had  not  prepared  so  healthful  a 
situation  in  the  country  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
made  a  more  leisureable  choice:     Of  this  he  sopn  began 
to  find  the  inconvenience  at  Bam^ElmSy  where  he  was  af- 
flicted with  a  dangerous  and  litlgering  fever.     After  that, 
he  scarce  ever  recovered  his  formeif  health,  though  his 
mind  was  restored  to  its  perfect  vigour;  as  may  be  seen^ 
says  Sprat,  from  his  two  last  books  of  plants,  which  were 
written  since  that  time,  and  may  at  least  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  his  other  works.     Shortly  after  his  removal 
to  Chertsey,  where  he  was  disappointed  of  his  expectations 
of  finding  a  place  of  solitude  and  rural  simplicity,  he  fell 
into  another  consuming  disease ;  under  which,  having  lan- 
guished for  some  months,  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured 
of  its  bad  symptoms.    But  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  by 
staying  too  long  amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  be 
was  taken  with  a  violent  defluxioo  and  stoppage  in  his  brieast 
and  throat.     This  he  at  first  neglected  as  an  ordinary  cold^ 
and  refused  to  send  for  his  usual  physicians,  till  it  was  past 
-all  remedies ;  and  so  in  the  end,  sifter  a  fortnight's  sicknessi 
it  proved  mortal  to  him  ^.     He  died  at  Chertsey,  July  2B^ 

*  If  Ctfwley  thought  thti  the  swains  proiroked,  ^s  even  to  be  betrayed  iata 
•f  Sun«y  bad  ihe  muoeeoce  of  those  '  an   oath.     <*  His  iDCome  was  about 

of  Sydney's  ArdMlia,  he  was  soon  un-  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I^owards 

deceived  by  th^  penrerseness  and  de-  the  tatter  part  of  his  life,  he  shewed  ao 

baucheiry  of  his  own  workmen,  with  aversion  to  the  company  of  women, 

whom,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  VIr  arton,  and  would  often  leare  the  room  if  any 

H  is  said  ttet  he  was  somttimes  so  far  happnitd  to  enter  wbilAt  be  wat  prt« 

cc  2 
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1667,  in  his  49tb  year,  in  the  house  that  has  loop  been  in- 
habited by  an  amiable  and  worthy  magistrate,  Richard 
Cllurk,  esq.  formerly  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor, 
and  now  chamberlain  of  London.  Cowley  was  buried  in 
Westminster-abbey,  near  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by 
George  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by 
Dr.  Sprat.  When  Charles  IL  heard  of  his  death,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  <^  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England.^* 

Besides  his  works  already  mentioned,  we  have  of  his, 
i.  ^^  A  proposition  for  the  advancement  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  ;**  and,  2.  **  A  discourse,  by  way  of  vision, 
concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  He 
had  designed,  also,  a  discourse  concerning  style,  and  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  the  primitive  Christian  church ; 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  spurious  piece,  entitled 
the  '*  Iron  Age,**  was.  published  under  his  name,  during 
his  absence  abroad ;  of  which  he  speaks,  in  the  preface  to 
his  poems,  with  some  asperity  and  concern.  ^'  I  wondered 
very  much/*  says  he,  *'  how  one  who  could  be  so  foolish 
•to  write  so  ill  verses,  should  yet  be  so  wise  to  set  them 
forth  as  another  man's,  rather  than  his  own ;  though  per- 
haps he  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered 
the  bastard  upon  such  a  person^  whose  stock  of  reputation 
is,  I  fear,  little  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
numerous  legitimate  offspring  of  that  kind.  It  would  have 
been  much  less  injurious,  if  it  had  pleased  the  author  to 
put  forth  some  of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,  rather 
than  his  own  under  mine.  He  had  been  in  that  a  more 
pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  less  wrong  by  robbery, 
than  he  does  by  such  a  bounty ;  for  nobody  can  be  justified 
by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  merit,  and  our  own 
coarse  clothes  are  like  to  become  us  better  than  those  of 
another  man's,  though  never  so  rich.    But  these,  to  say 

lent;  but  ttiH  he  retained  a  linoefe  tun  home  they  'mistook  their  wejr* 

aibctioB  for  LeofKurs."     Th4    iof e-  and  were  obUs^.  to  ppat  the  whole 

hioui  and  learned  writer  to  whom  w^  night  exposed  under  a  hedge,  where 

are  indehted  for  Uiese  circnmstanoei,  Cow}ey  caught  a  severe  cold,  attended 

hss  given  ns  a  new  account  of  the  with  a  fever,  that  terminated  in  hie 

cause  of  Mr.  Cowley's  death.     It  was  deaUi.'*     This  account^   so  different 

occasioned,  he  says,  by  a  singular  ac-  Troni  Sprat's,  is  taken  from  Speoce's 

cident :  **  He  paid  a  visit  on  foot  with  Anecdotes,  a  transoript  of  which  it 

his  friend  Sprat,  to  a  gentleman  in  the  now  before  us.     Pope   added,   thsit 

neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  which  they  "  ^prat  and    Cowley  had    been  iqe 

prolonged  till  midnight.    Cfn  their  re-  merry  with  &  friend." 
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the  truths  were  so  beggarly,  that  I  mys^elf  was  ashamed  to 
wear  them." 

Dr.  Johnsqn*s  character  of  Cowley  is  so  complete  and 
so  superior  to  any  criticism  with  which  we  are  acquainted^ 
that  it  may  be  referred  to  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Hb  life  of  Cowley  yields  only,  if  indeed  it  does  yield,  to 
those  of  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pop«^  and  his  account  of 
the  class  of  poets  to  whom  Cowley  belongs,  the  metaphy-v 
sical  poets,  is  highly  ingenious  and  original.  Two  short 
passages,  only,  from  Cowley^s  life,  may  not  inaptly  con- 
clude the  present  article,  the  one  relating  to  his  prose, 
the  other  to  his  poetry. 

^*  After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the  essays 
which  accompany  them  must  not  be  forgotten.  What  is 
said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversation,  that  no  man  could  draw 
from  it  any  suspicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be 
applied  to  these  compositions.  No  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 
His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and' 
placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due 
commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured  ; 
but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness."  Of  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  subjoins;  that 
'^  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour, 
that  be  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  replete  with- 
learning,  and  that  his  passages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  be  was  the  first 
who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less ;  that  he  was  quali-- 
fied  for  sprightly  sallies,  and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  wi^' 
among,  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  in- 
stead of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
side;  and  that  if  he  left  versification  yet  improvable,  he 
left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excel* 
lence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it.^^ 

Cowley's  poems  for  many  years  after  his  death  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  popularity.  In  1707  a  tenth  edition  was- 
printed  by  Jacob  Tonson,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  but  exclusive  of 
bis  Latin  poems,  which  used  to  form  a  third.  We  recoU 
lect  no  subsequent  edition,  except  those  given  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  and  other  general  collections.  In  1772,  the 
late  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Hurd,  published  a  selec* 
tion  from  Cowley's  poems,  in  2  small  vols,  which  had  the 
usual  fate  of  selections,  to  be  censured  by  those  critics  who 
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thought  they  could  have  made  a  better ;  nor  indeed  did  ilk 
ever  become  a  popular  book.' 

COWLEY  (Hannah),  an  ingenious  and  popular  dra- 
matic writer,  the.  daughter  of  Mr.  PRilip  Parkhouse,  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  was  born  at  that  place  in  1743. 
Her  father  was  educated  for  holy  orders,  but  a  family  losst 
depriving  him  of  a  certainty  of  provision  in  the  church,  he 
desisted  from  bi^  first  intention,  and  became  ^  bookseller, 
As  the  nearest  approach  he  could  then  prudently  make  to  a 
life  of  some  degree  of  literary  enjoyment.  He  afterwards 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Tiverton,  and 
was  very  highly  respected  as  a  man  of  talents  and  probity, 
and  a  good  scholar.  He  was  not  very  distantly  related  to 
the  poet  Gay,  who  records  his  visit  to  his  relations  in  De-f 
Vonshire  in  bis  *'  Journey  to  Exeter,**  inscribed  to  the  earl 
of  Quriingbon.  It  was  Mr.  Parkhouse^s  favourite  aim  to 
(Cultivate  the  promising  talents  of  his  daughter,  and  be 
lived  to  witness  the  reputation  $he  acquired  almost  to  the 
last  period  of  hlsr  literary  career.  In  her  twenty -fifth  year- 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Cowley,  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  who  died  in  1797,  a  captain  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany's service.  It  was  when  he  was  with  his  regiment  in 
India  that  she  dedicated  her  comedy  of  '^  More  Ways  than 
Doe*'  to  him,  in  the  affectionate  lines  prefixed  to  it ;  anc). 
it  was  to  this  gentleman^s  brother,  an  eminent  merchant 
pf  LfOpdoii,  now  livings  th^t  ^^  The  Fate  of  Sparti^*'  is  de^. 
dicated  with  so  much  feeling. 

Her  ai^quaintance  with  the  stage  was  sudden,  and  ap« 
pareqtly  accidental.  Sitting  with  her  husband  at  one  of 
the  theatres  some  time  in  1776,  she  expressed  ta  hini  a^' 
notion  that  she  could  write  ad  well  as  the  author  of  the 
performance  before  them,  and  next  morning  sketched  the 
first  act  of  ^'  The  Runaway,^*  vyhich  she  so  Speedily  cdm'« 
pletpd,  and  with  such  success,  as  to  establish  her  fame' 
l^ompletely.  Having  now  fairly  embarked,  she  improved' 
her  vantage  ground,  and  continued  to  write  from  t|me  tq. 
time  tho$e  pieces  which  are  now  published  in  the  iiew 
edition  pf  her  works,  all  of  which  were  rec^ii^ed  with  ap- 
probation, and  spmCi  as  the  '^  Belief  Stratagem,^'-  were  soioii' 

^  Bfof .  Bnt--^Ltfe  by  Sprat,  prefixed  t«  hif  Worki.--*tife  by  Dr.  MMMNb^ 
^ftttw'i  Efliays,  4tq  edit.  p.  357,  563,  547,  74S.*>Letter  frpo|,  Qnm,,  M|if  * 
IL.VII.  p.  847 — .Wartbn*8  Mirton,  Preface,  p.  xv.— Palteney's  Sketches  of  Bo-' 
iany — Gibber*!  I4yef.<77-Letter  froni,  in  Peck'i  Croa^well.-7-Btair's  Laotares.— r 
D* Israeli'!  Ca)amitie|. — Pope*!  Works,  Bowles's  edit.-— Warfohi  IStsay  oi) 
Pepe.— Wood«8  Fasti,  toI.  {I. 
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ranked  among  the  best  stock  pieces,  and  still  preserve  tbeir 
original  attraction.  In  all,  with  considerable  elegance  and 
variety  of  style,  she  combines  that  happy  observation  of 
natural  life  and  manners  which  furnishes  well  discrioiinated 
characters,  and  apposite  humour  and  satire,  free  from  the 
unreal  exaggerations  of  imagination.  Her  fables  too,  with 
one  exception,  are  original,  and  sufEciendy  intricate  for 
the  purposes  of  stage  effect. 

In  her  poems,  "  The  Maid  of  Arragon,"  the  "  Scottish 
Village,"  and  the  "  Siege  of  Acre,"  she  displays  considerable 
taste  and  genius,  although  we  think  that  her  fame  must 
rest  chiefly  on  her  dramatic  pieces.  Read  in  conjunction, 
however,  they  evince  a  mind  of  more  than  common  powers^ 
and  more  than  common  fertility.  It  is  evident  that  she 
wrote  with  ease,  and  with  a  rapidity  of  impulse  which 
would  not  always  submit  to  the  restraint  of  correction. 

Those  around  Mrs.  Cowley,  we  a.re  told,  perceived  with 
surprize,  that  she  had  none  of  the  vanity  of  being  thought 
a  literary  lady ;  her  conversation  was  never  literary ;  nor 
did  she  indulge  or  solicit  correspondence  for  the  sake  of 
publicity.  Her  reading  lay  more  in  books  of  travels,  or 
of  history,  than  in  works  of  imagination.  Of  her  own 
works  she  appears  to  have  been  regardless  after  they  had 
once  passed  through  her  hands :  and  what  is  more  re-« 
roarkable,  she  had  very  little  pleasure  in  theatrical  repre- 
sentations ;  successive  years  elapsed  without  her  being  at  a 
theatre  once ;  and  she  never  witnessed  a  first  performance 
of  any  of  her  own  plays.  Her  more  solid  pleasure  was  in 
domestic  life,  in  superintending  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. Her  residence,  which  had  been  chiefly  in  London 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  exchanged  for  Tiver- 
ton, the  place  of  her  birth,  where  she  passed  the  last  eight 
years  of  her  life.  She  died  there  March  11,  1809.  Her 
dramatic  and  poetical  works,  with  the  addition  of  some^ 
unpublished  poems,  were  collected  into  three  volumes  8vo^ 
in  1813:  to  these  is  prefixed  a  tribute  to  her  memory,^ 
both  affectionate  and  just.  ^ 

•  COWPE.R  (William),  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  born^ 
at  Edinburgi)  in  1566,  and  at  eight  years  old  was  sent  by^ 
his  father  to  the  school  of  Punbar,  where  he  made  great - 
proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  a.nd  evinced. a  pious  dis- 
poeition,  which  adhered  tp  bim  throughout  life.  Five  years^ 

1  Preface  at  abore.-^ent,  Mag,  1809.— Biog.  Dratnatica. 
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after  be  studijed  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew^  bat  made 
less  progress  in  philosophy  than  in  divinity,  to  which  be 
was  particularly  attached.  On  his  return  home  in  1582, 
his  parents  recommended  various  pursuits,  but  his  inclina*- 
tion  still  being  to  that  of  divinity,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
England,  in  which,  as  he  informs  us,  he  arrived  but  scan- 
tily provided ;  yet  just  as  he  had  spent  the  little  money  be 
'brought  with  him,  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  teacher 
with  a  Mr/Gutbrie,  who  kept  a  school  at  Hoddesden,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. There  be  remained  three  quarters  of  a  year,  and 
having  occasion  to  go  to  (^ondon,  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  famous  Hugh  Broughton,  who  assisted  him  for  the 
space  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  his  theological  studies.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  was  admitted- 
into  the  church,  and  appointed  to  preach  at  ihe  parish  of 
Bothkenner  in  Stirlingshire.  When  he  arrived  at  this  hiff 
first  charge,  he  found  a  church  almost  in  ruins,  without 
roof,  doors,  pulpit,  pews,  or  windows,  yet  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  labours,  that  in  less  than  half  a  year,  the  pa« 
rishioners  bestowed  a  complete  repair  pn  the  church,  witk 
suitable  ornaments.  From  this  place,  in  about  eight  years, 
he  was  removed-  to  Perth,  where  he  continued  to  preach 
for  nineteen  years,  not  only  on  the  Sundays,  but  every 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evening.  About  the 
close  of  this  period  be  was  appointed  by  king  James,  on 
the  recommendation  of  some  prelates  whom  bis  miy^sstjr 
consulted,  to  be  bishop  of  Galloway,  in  which  see  he  con-* 
tinned  until  his  death,  Feb,  15,  1619,  at  which  time  he 
was  also  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  His  works  were  after«* 
wards  collected  and  published  at  London  in  one  volume 
folio,  1629,  consisting  of  treatises  qn  various  parts  of  script 
ture,  many  of  which  were  originally  delivered  as  sermons^ 
and  left  by  him  in  a  fit  state  for  the  press.  They  brtethe^ 
says  a  recent  writer,  a  spirit  of  cordial  piety,  and  if  we 
consider  the  time  and  country  of  the  writer,  the  simplicity 
aud  strength  of  his  style  may  be  thought  peculiarly  worthy 
of  commendation.  He  introduces  several  of  his  religious 
treatises  with  a  variety  of  dedicatory  epistles,  which  shew 
that  his  ardent  devotion  was  united  to  great  elegance  of 
manners.  He  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  many 
illustrious  persons  of  bis  time,  and  there  is  a  sonnet  pre« 
fixed  to  bis  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  by  that  ad** 
mirable  Scotch  poet,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. ' 

1  Takes  diiefly  IroiB  •«  The  Ii€e  and  Death  of  bltbop  Cowper,  be.*'  London, 


'  COWPER  (WitLlAM),  earl  Cowpef,  lord  high  chanii 
eellor  of  Great  Britain,  wad  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  son  to  sir  William  Cowper,  baronet,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Hertford  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  William  III.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  the  castle  of  Hertford,  of  which  his  family  had 
been  a  considerable  time  in  possession ;  but  of  the  place 
or  time  of  his  birth,  or  where  he  was  educated,  we  hate 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  certain  information.  It  ap- 
pears; however,  that  he  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  that,  soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
be  was  chosen  recorder  of  Colchester^  and  in  the  reign  of 
king  William  he  was  appointed  one  of  bis  majesty's  coun>' 
cit.  In  \69S  ho  was  chosen  one  of  the  rei>resentatiTes  in 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Hertford,  and  on  the  day  he 
took  his  seat  had  oiccasion  to  speak  three  times,  with  great 
applause.  The  following  year  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  crown  on  the  trials  of  sir  William  Perkins^  and  others, 
who  were  convicted  of  high  treason,  for  being  concerned 
in  the  plot  to  assassinate  king  William.  He  was  also  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  oii  the  trial  of  captain  Thomas  Yaughan, 
f0r  high  treason  on  the  high  seas ;  and  be  likewise  sup- 
ported in  parliament  the  bill  of  attainder  against  sir  John 
Fen  wick.  In  1704,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  commons, 
ia  the  famous  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  he  maintained 
that  an  action  did  lie  at  common  law,  for  an  elector  who 
had  been  denied  his  vote  for  members  of  parliament  His 
reputation  continuing  greatly  to  increase,  on  the  accession 
of  queen  Anne  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  counsel 
to  the  crown ;  and  on  October  U,  1705,  he  was  constituted 
k»rd  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England.  A  few  days  after^ 
queen  Anne  addressed  both  houses  of  parliament  in  a 
speech,  which  was  well  received,  and  which  was  said  to  be 
written  by  the  new  lord  keeper. 

The  following  year,  commissioners  having  been  ap« 
pointed  for  England  and  Scdtland  to  treat  concerning  ati 
liuion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  they  met,  for  the  first  tim^,^ 
at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  on  the  l€th  of  April;  when 
the  lord^keeper  Cowper,  as  one  of  the  isommissioners  for^ 
England,  made  a  speech  to  the  lords  commissioners  for 
Scotland  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  attended  a  variety 
of  other  meetings  on  the  same  business.     On  July  23,  be 

16t9,  4to.— Fuller's  Ab€l  RediviTufl.--Clarke>«  Ecdftiiastical  History,  p.  445. 
»-,Haylev't  ^ife  of  Cowpfr.  tqK  I.  p<  9.  8vo  edit.  Mr.  Hayle^  tithiki^it:  not 
improbable  tbat  be  nay  fiave  beta  an  ancastor  of  the  poeU 
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waited  upon  the  queen  at  St  Janies>  with  the  articles 
agreed  upon  between  the  commissioners,  as  the.  terms  upon 
which  the  union  was  to  take  place,  and  made  a  speech  to 
her  majesty  on  the  occasion.    The  articles  of  union,  agreed 
upon  by  the  commissioners,  with  some  few  alterations^ 
were  afterwards  ratified  by  the  parliamento  both  of  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland.     The  lord-keeper  had  a  very  consi* 
derisible  hand  in  this  measure,  and  in  consideration  of  that^ 
and  his  general  merit  and  services,  he  was  advanced,  Nov« 
9, 1 706,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
lord  Cowper,  baron  Cowper  of  Wingham  in  Kent ;  and 
on  May  4,  1707,  her  majesty  in  council  declared  him  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.    In  1709,  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  of  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham,  the  earl  of, 
Sunderland,  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
removed  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  and  it  being 
apprehended  that  this  event  would  gije  disgust  to  that 
great  general,  and  perhaps  induce  him  to  quit  the  oom* 
maod  of  the  army,  a  joint  letter  was  sent  to  his  grace  by 
lord  Cowper,  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  and 
other  noblemen,  in  which  they  conjured  him  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  not  to  quit  his  command.     But  soon  after,  oa 
the  8th  of  Aueust,  1710,  the  earl  of  Godolphin  being  re- 
moved from  the  post  of  lord-treasurer,  the  other  whig  mi-* 
nisters  resigned  with  spirit  and  dignity.     Lord  Cowper,  ia 
particular,  behaved  with  unexampled  firmness  and  hpnour^ 
rejecting  with  scorn  the  overtures  which  Harley,  the  new . 
favoorite,  made  to  induce  him  to  continue.    When  he 
waited  on  the  queen  to  resign,  she  strongly  opposed  his 
resolution,  and  returned  the  seals  three  times  after  be 
bad  laid  them  down.     At  last,  when  she  could  not  prevaU^. 
she  commanded  him  to  take  them :  adding,  *^  I  beg  it  as  a . 
favour  of  you,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.*^     Cowper 
could  not  refuse  to  obey  her  commands  :  but,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  taking  up  the  seals,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
carry  them  out  of  the  palace  except  on  the  promise,  that 
the  surrender  of  them  would  be  accepted  on  the  morrow : . 
and  on  the  following  day  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
This  singular  contest  between  her  majesty  and  him  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour*. 

Soon  after  t^e  new  ministry  came  into  office,  Mr.  Har* 
ley  being  at  the  head  of  the  treasui^r,  some  inquiries  were 

«  C«xe*i  Life  of  Walpote. 
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set  oh  foot  in  order  to  criminate  the  late  administration  j 
and  a  vote  of  cen'sure  was  passed  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  Spain.  Lord  CoWper  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  occasioned  by  these  inquiries,  joining 
in  several  protests  against  the  determinations  of  the  house 
of  peers  concerning  the  conduct  of  that  war.  When  prince 
Eugene  was  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have  been  consulted 
about  some  dangerous  schemes  formed  by  that  prince  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  It  may  reasonably  be  ques* 
tioned,  whether  any  such  schemes  were  ever  really  formed 
by  those  great  men ;  but  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
they  received  no  countenance  or.  approbation  from  lord 
Cowper.  The  general  opposition,  however^  which  he  gave 
to  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  occasioned 
him  to  be  attacked  by  dean  Swift  with  much  virulence  in 
the  Examiner;  and  some  reflections  w€$re  thrown  out 
against  him  relative  to  his  private  character,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  licentious  with  respect  to  women. 
In  reply  to  Swift,  his  lordship  wrote  '*  A  Letter  to  Isaac 
BickerstitfF,  occasioned  by  a  Letter  to  the  Examiner,** 
1710,  which  wbM  printed  in  lord  Somers's  Tracts,  voL  IV. 
As  a  public  man,  he  continued  to  adhere  steadfastly  to 
the  whigs ;  and  when  a  debate  took  place  relative  to  the 
Catalans,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1714,  it  was  observed  by  lord 
Cowper,  and  others,  that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing drawn  in  the  Catalans  to  declare  for  the  boose  of  Aus-* 
tria,  and  engaged  to  succour  and  support  them,  those  e)i- 
gagements  ought  to  have  been 'made  good  V  and  lord  Cow- 
per moved  for  an  address  to  her  majesty,  importing,  '^That 
her  minesty's  endeavours  for  preserving  to  the  Catalans  the 
fall  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  having  proved  ineffectual, 
their  lordships  made  it  their  humble  request  to  her  majesty, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  codtinipe  her  interposition,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  in  their  behalf/*  An  address 
to  this  purpose,  though  with  some  alteraiions,  was  after- 
wards agreed  to ;  but  to  which  the  queen  returned  a  very 
evasive  answer.  Lord  Cowper  strongly  opposed  giving 
any  parliamentary  approbation  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  in  all  respect$  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  measures  of 
administration,  which  he  did,  however,  with  more  ability 
than  success.  Among  other  occasions,  he  spoke  warmly 
against  the  schism  bill,  and  joined  in  a  protest  against  it, 
with  twenty-six  other  peers,  and  five  bishops ;  yet  in  the 
fBubsequent  reign,  when  the  act  was  repealed,  he  opposed 
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the  bill  brought  in  on  that  occasion,  because  it  contained 
'some  clauses,  which  in  his  opinion  too  much  interfered 
with  the  test  and  corporation  acts. 

On  the  demise  of  queen  Anne,  lord  Cowper  was  nomi* 
Dated  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  king  George  I.  from  Hanover.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  17  L4,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  shortly  after  lord  lieutenant  and  cnstos  rotu- 
lorum  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  When  a  new  parliament, 
was  assembled,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1715,  George  I. 
declared  from  the  throne,  '^  That  he  had  ordered  the  lord 
chancellor  to  declare  the  causes  of  calling  this  parliament 
in  bis  majesty's  name  and  words.''  He  then  delivered  his 
speech  into  lord  Cowper's  hands,  who  read  it  to  both 
houses.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1716,  his  lordship  was 
appointed  lord  high-steward  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords; 
as  he  was  also,  the  following  year,  at  the  trial  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  behaved  on  that  occasion  with 
great  politeness.  A  change  taking  place  in  the  ministry 
in  the  beginning  of  March  1718,  lord  Cowper  resolved  to 
resign  the  great  seal ;  but,  before  his  resignation,  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  great  merit  and  services,  on  the  1 8th  of 
that  month,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount  and 
earl,  by  the  titl^  of  viscount  Fordwich,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  earl  Cowper.  The  preamble  to  his  patent  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  whom  he  bad  patro- 
nized. He  resigned  the  ereat  seal  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Parker. 

After  his  resignation,  lord  Cowper  diligently  attended  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  frequently  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  court,  particularly  the  peerage  bill,  and  the  famous 
8outh-sea  scheme.  When  a  motion  was  made,  that  the 
Southosea  bill  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  he  observed,  ^^  That,  like  the  Trojan  horse, 
the  bill  was  ushered  in,  and  received  with  great  pomp  and 
acclamations  of  joy,  but  it  was  contrived  for  treachery  and 
destruction."  He  advanced  a  variety  of  arguments  against 
the  bill,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  was 
productive  of  great  national  evils.  Lord  Cowper  also  op- 
posed a  bill  ^*  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  blas- 
phemy and  proianeness ;"  by  which  persons  were  to  be 
subjected  to  penalties,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures ;  and  by  which 
any  preachers,  whb  sb6uid  defty  any  of  ^^  the  fundamental 
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articles  of  the  Christian  religion,"  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  act  of  toleration.  This  bill  did  not  pass. 
On  the  13th  of  December,  1721,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  an  act,  which  had  passed 
the  preceding  session,  relative  to  the  plague,  as  gave  a 
power  to  remove  to  a  lazaretto,  or  pest-house,  any  persons 
whatsoever  infected  with  the  plague,  or  healthy  persons 
out  of  an  infected  family,  from  their  habitations,  though 
distant  from  any  other  dwelling ;  and  also  so  much  of  the 
said  act,  as  gave  power  for  drawing  lines  or  trenches  round 
any  city,  town,  or  place  infected  :  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  indeed  his  conduct  in  this  affair  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  fastidious  a  regard  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  which  never  could  be  endangered  by  a  mea- 
sure for  the  preservation  of  health.  He  was  yet  more  un- 
fortunate iti  signing  a  protest  against  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  for  the  better  securing  the  freedom  of  election  of 
members  to  serve  for  the  commons  in  parliament,  which 
was  also  signed  by  twenty-three  lay-lords,  and  two  bishops, 
and  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a  vote  was  passed  for  ex- 
punging it  from  the  Journals.  Omitting  the  other  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  in  which  his  lordship  took  a  part,  we 
must  now  advert  to  a  circumstance  in  which  he  was  per* 
sonally  concerned.  In  the  year  1723,  Christopher  Layer, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  high  treason,  underwent  a  long 
examination  before  a  secret  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  relative  to  a  conspiracy  for  raising  the  pre- 
tender to  the  throne ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned 
a  club  of  disaffected  persons,  of  which,  he  said,  John 
Plunket  had  told  him,  that  lord  Cowper  was  one.  This 
6ccasioned  his  lordship  to  remark  in  the  house  of  peers, 
that  after  having  on  so  many  occasions,  and  in  the  most 
difficult  times,  given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  hearty  zeal 
and  affection  for  the  protestant  succession^  and  of  his  at- 
tachment to  his  majesty^s  person  and  government,  he  had 
just  reason  to  be  offended,  to  see  his  name  bandied  about 
in  a  list  of  a  chimerical  club  of  disaffected  persons,  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  on  the  bare  hearsay  of 
)Ein  infamous  person,  notoriously  guilty  of  prevarication ; 
and  who,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  secret  committee,  ^*  ia 
order  to  magnify  the  number  of  the  pretender's  friends, 
did,  in  several  lists,  insert  the  names  of  persons  as  well 
affected  to  the  pretender's  service,  without  having  the  least 
authority  for  so  doing :''  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  give 
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an  air  of  fiction  to  the  whole  cpnspiracy*  But,  in  justice 
to  his  own  character,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  move^ 
that  John  Plunket,  from  whom  Layer  pretended  to  have 
received  the  list  of  the  club,  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  should  be  immediately  sent  for  to  the  bar 
of  that  house,  to  be  there  examined.  This  motion,  after 
some  debate,  was  rejected  by  the  majority ;  and  it  was 
observed  by  lord  Townshend,  that  as  the  secret  committee 
had  declared,  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  of  lord 
Cowper's  innocence,  his  lordship's  reputation  could  not 
have  suffered.  Lord  Cowper,  however,  thought  proper  to 
make  a  public  declaration  of  bis  innocence,  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  Historical  Register  for  1 723. 

On  the  1 5th  of  May  this  year,  earl  Cowper  made  a  long 
speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  for 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties  on  bishop  Atterbury.  He 
urged  a  variety  of  arguments  to  shew,  that  the  evidence 
against  the  bishop  was  extremely  insufficient;  and  be 
pointed  out  the  dang^  of  such  a  precedent,  as  that  of  in- 
flicting pains  and  penalties  on  a  roan  without  law,  and 
without  proper  evidence  against  him.  His  lordship  strongly 
objected  to  the  distinction  that  had  been  made  in  the  de- 
bate, between  real  evidence,  and  legal  evidence ;  and 
maintained,  that  the  law  required -only  such  real  and  cer- 
tain proof,  as  ought  in  natural  justice  and  equity,  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  last  public  transaction,  in  which  we  find  earl 
Cowper  engaged,  was  opposing  the  bill  for  taxing  the  pa- 
pists ;  which  he  represented  as  an  impolitic  and  indefen- 
sible measure ;  and  when  it  passed,  ^earl  Cowper,  and 
several  other  lords,  signed  a  protest  against  it.  Hi9  lord- 
ship lived,  but  a  few  months  after ;  for  he  died  at  his  seat  at 
Coiner  green,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1723  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  he  was  interred  in 
Hertingfordbury  church,  in  the  same  county. 

The  eloquence  and  abilities  of  earl  Cowper  were  highly 
celebrated  in  his  own  time ;  he  made  a  very  conspicuous 
figure  at  the  bar;  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;^  his  general  character  as  a  public 
man  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  high  praise,  from 
which,  perhaps,  in  our  days,  it  will  be  thought  no  deduc- 
tion that  he  did  not  always  act  with  the  independence  which 
rejects  party  connections  and  views.  But  in  his  conduct 
in  the  court  of  chancery  he  displayed  great  disinterested- 
ness..  He  opposed  the  frequency  and  facility  with  which 
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private  bills  passed  in  parliament;  and,  refused  the  new 
year's  gifts,  which  it  had  been  customary  to  present  to 
those  who  held  the  great  seal.  Mr.Tindi^,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  him,  says  that  he  "  was  eminent 
for  his  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, which  he  had  twice  filled.  There  may  have  been 
chancellors  of  more  extensive  learning,  but  none  of  more 
knowledge  in  the  laws  of  England.  His  judgment  was 
quick,  and  yet  solid.  His  eloquence  manly,  but  flowing. 
His  manner  graoef\il  and  noble."  Lord  Chesterfield^  in 
his  Letters  to  his  Son,  represents  earl  Cowper  as  more  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  speaker,  by  the  elegance  of  his  language, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  than  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments;  that  his  strength  as  an  orator  lay  by  no 
means  in  his  reasoning,  for  he  often  haisarded  very  weak 
ones.  **  fiut  such  was  the  purity  and  elegancy  of  his  style, 
such  the  propriety  and  charms  of  his  elocution,  and  such 
the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  that  he  never  spoke  without 
universal  applause.  The  ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him  up 
the  hearts  and  the  understanding  of  the  audience." 

Earl  Cowper  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter^ 
house,  and  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  twice 
married.  By  his  first  wife,  Judith,  who  was  daughter  and 
heiress  of  sir  Robert  Booth,  of  London^  knight,  he  had 
one  son,  who  died  young.  Mary,  his  second  wife,  who 
did  not  long  survive  him,  was  daughtisr  of  John  Ciavering, 
esq.  of  Chopwell,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  By  this 
lady  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  William,  succeeded  him  in  his  titles  and  estate ;  and 
his  second  son,  Spencer,  became  dean  of  Durham.  His 
leldest  daughter,  lady  Sarah  Cowper,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  ^'distinguished  for  her  sense  and  accomplishments, 
died  unmarried  in  1758.  His.  youngest,  lady. Anne,  was 
married  in  1 73 1  to  James  Edward  Colleton,  esq.  of  Haynes- 
hill  in  Berkshire,  and  died  in  1750. 

William,  the  second  earl  Cowper,  was  twice  married ; 
in  1732,  to  lady  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Henry  D'Auverquerque  earl  of  Grantham ;  and  in  1750, 
to  lady  Georgina,  daughter  to  earl  Granville,  and  widow  of 
the  hon.  Juhn  Spencer,  esq.  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
John  earl  Spencer.  By  lady  Georgina,  lord  Cowper  had 
no  issue;  but  by  his  first  countess,  who  died  in  1747,  be 
was  father  of  George  Nassau,  third  earl  Cowper,  who  died 
at  Florence  in  1789,  and  was  succeeded  by  h^%  son  George 
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Augustus,  who  also  dying  in  1799,  was  succeeded  by  Leo^ 
poid  Louis  Francis,  bis  brother,  the  present  and  fifth 
carl  Cowper. ' 

COWPER  (Spencer),  D.  D.  was  the  second  son  of  the 
lord  high  chancellor  Cowper,  and  was  born  in  London  in 
1713,  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees,  M.  A.  1734,  and  B.  and  D.  D.  by  diploma 
1746.  Having  entered  early  in  life  into  orders,  he^  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Fordwich,  Kent,  and  a  prebend  of 
Canterbury,  which  he  resigned  for  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham, which  he  held  till  his  death,  March  25,  1774.  He 
published,  I.  <<A  Speech  at  the  installation  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham/*  1752,  4to.  2.  "  A  Spital  Sermon,**  1753,  4to. 
3.  "Eight  Discourses,"  1773,  8vo,  and  two  other  occa- 
sional Sermons. ' 

COWPER  William),  a  very  distinguished  modem 
English  poet,  and  one  whose  singular  history  will  apolo- 
gize for  the  length  of  the  present  article,  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  father  was 
the  second  son  of  Spencer  Cowper  (a  younger  brother  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Cowper)  who  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice of  Chester  in  1717,  and  afterwards  a  judge  in  tlie 
eourt  of  common  pleas.  He  died  in  1728,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Judith,  a  young  lady  who  had  a  striking  taste  for 
poetry,  and  who  married  colonel  Madan,  and  transmitted 
her  poetical  taste  and  devotional  spirit  to  a  daughter.  This 
daughter  was  married  to  her  cousin  major  Cowper^  and 
was  afterwards  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  our  poet. 
His  father,  John  Cowper,  entered  into  the  church,  and 
became  rector  of  Great  Berkbarostead  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  married  Anne,  the.  daughter  of  Roger. Donne,  esq.  of 
Ludlam-hall  in  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  several  children 
who  died  in  their  infancy,  andtwo  sons,  William  and  John, 
who  survived  their  mother.  William  was  born' at  Berk- 
hamstead  Noy.  26,  1731,  and  from  his  infancy  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  delicate  habit  both  of  mind  and  body. 
To  such  a  child  the  loss  of  a  mother  is  an  incalculable  mis- 
fortune,  and  must  have  been  particularly  so  to  young 
Cowper.  In  his  biograpber^s  opinion,  it  contributed  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  dark  colouring  of  his  subsequent 

1  liiog.  Brit;— ^ltifti*A  ^eenife  by  tir  E.  Brydgas. — SwHl't  Workt,  see  In* 
6ex,  Ibcf— SmoUel't,  Rapia*!,  «nd  oUier.Hiilortei  of  the  period.— <k>xe'g  Life  of 
Walpole. 

*  Htttcbintoii't  History  of  DurbMa. — ^Nicbqls'i  Bowycr^. 
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lifek  Undbubtedly  when  a  child  requires  a  more.tban  or« 
dinary  share  of  attention,  the  task  can  seldom  be  e^pectfed 
to  be  perforched  with  so  miich  success  as  by  a  mother,  who 
to  her  natural  affection  joins  that  patience  and  undisturbed 
care  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  father  :  but  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Cowper^s  very  pecu- 
liar frame  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  indepeodeot  of 
any  advantages  or  misfortunes  in  education.  In  1737,  th^ 
year  of  his  mother's  death,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Market-street  in  Hertfordshire,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
•Pieman,  but  was  removed  from  it,  at  what  time  is  uncer- 
tain, on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  for  which  he 
was  cdn&igned  to  the  care  of  a  female  oculist  for  the  space 
of  two  y^ars.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  h?  pro* 
fited  so  much  from  her  aid  as  from  the  smalUpox,  which 
seized  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  removed  the  com- 
plaint for  the  present,  but  left  a  disposition  to  inflammation^ 
to  which  he  was  subject  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  life. 

At  Market-street,  as  well  as  ^t  Westoilnster-scbool,  to 
which  he  was  now  removed,  he  is  reported  to  have  suffered 
much  from  the  wanton  tyranny  of  his  school-fellows,,  who 
with  the  usual  unthinking  cruelty  of  youth,  triumphed  over 
the  gentleness  and  timidity  of  his  spirit  As  he  informs 
US/  however,  that  he  *^  excelled  at  cricket  and  foot- ball,** 
he  could  not  have  been  wholly  averse  from  joining  in 
youthful  sports,  yet  the  preponderance  of  uneasiness  from 
the  behaviour  of  bis  companions  was  such,  that  in  his  ad- 
vanced years  he  retained  none  but  painful  recollectiqns  of 
what  men  in  general  remember  with  more  pleasure  than 
any  other  period  of  their  lives.  '  And  these  recollections 
no  doubt  animated  bis  pen  with  more  than  his  usual  seve- 
ns in  exposing  the  abuses  of  public  schools,  to  which  be 
uinformly  prefers  a  domestic  education.  This  subject  has 
since  been  discussed  by  various  pens,  and  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  few  instances  which  occur  of  domes- 
tic education  successfully  pursued  are  strongly  in  its  favour 
where  it  is  practicable,  but  that  from  the  occupations  and 
general  state  of  talents  in  parents,  it  can  seldpikS  be 
adopted,  and  is  continually  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
aocidents  to  which  public  schools  are  not  exposed.  In 
the  case  of  Cowper,  a  public  school  might  have  been  j-u^. 
Viciously  recommended  to  conquer  his  constitutional-diffi- 
dence and  shyness,  which,  it  was  batural  to  suppose,  wpuld . 
have  been  increased  by  k  seclusion  from  boys  of  lus  own 
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mge ;  but  tbt  tfhet  ditapfioihted  (lie  ezpectttions  of  bia 
friends. 

He  left  WestmiiisteF-'Sobool  in  1749,  al  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  articled  to  Mr,  Chapmao,  an  attorney; 
for  the  space  of  three  years.  This  period  he  professed  ti 
employ  in  acquiring  a  species  of  knowledge  which  he  iMs 
never  to  bring  into  use,  and  to  which  his  pecottarity  of  dis^^ 
position  ooiMt  have  been  averse.  We  are  not  told  whether 
he  had  been  consulted  in  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  pro« 
bably  suggested  as  that  in  which  his  fiimily  interest  might 
avail  him.  His  own  account  may  be  relied  on.  '*  I  did 
actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapmao,  a  solicitor, 
that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house,  but  I  lived, 
that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days  in  Soutbampton^row,  as 
you  very  well  remember.  There  was  I,  and  the  future 
lord  chancellor  (Thurlow),  constantly  employed  from  mom«> 
ing  to  night  in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
studying  die  law.*'  Yet  with  this  apparent  gaieti  de  cmwr^ 
and  with  every  advantage,  natural  and  acqufred,  that  bade 
fair  for  bis  advancement  in  public  life,  he  was  kept  back 
by  an  extreme  degree  of  modesty  and  shyness  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  except  the  socie^  of' a* few 
friends,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  hb  character,  and 
among  whom  he  found  himself  without  restraint.  The  losa 
of  a  friend  and  of  a  mistress  appears,  among  other  adver* 
sities,  to  have  aggravated  his  sufferings  at  this  time,  and  to 
have  strengthened  that  constitutional  melancholy  which  he 
ddighted  to  paint,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  loved 
to  indulge. 

When  he  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  engagement  ia 
Mr.  Chapman's  office^  he  entered  the  Temple  with  a  viesr 
to  the  iurther  study  oif  the  law,  a  profession  that  has  beea 
more  frequently  deserted  by  men  of  lively  genius  than  any 
other.  Cowper  was  destined  to  add  ano&er  instance  tot 
the  number  of  those  who,  under  the  appearance  of  appfy* 
ing  to  an  arduous  and  important  study,  have  employed 
Aeir  time  in  the  cultivation  of  wit  and  poetry.  He  is 
known  to  have  assisted  some  contemporary  publicatioiia 
with  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  and  what  is  rather  mom 
CKtraordin'aiy,  in  a  man  of  his  purity  of  conduct,  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  ChurcbUl,  Thornton,  Lloyd,  and 
Cdinao,  who  had  been  his  schoolCbllows  at  Westmisstex^ 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  Churchill  and :  Lloyd,  that  he  atbidea 
in  a  letter  to  la^  flesketb,  dated  Sept  4, :  \U5. .  ^  Two 
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0f  my  CrieDds  have  besn  cut  otf  daring  my  illness,,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life  as  it  is  frightful  to  reflect  upon ;  and 
here  am  I,  in  better  health  and  spirits  thaif  I  can  almost 
femember  to  have  enjoyed  before,  after  having  spent 
months  in  the  apprehension  of  instant  death.  How  mys^r 
terioas  are  the  ways  of  Providence  I  Why  did  I  receive 
grace  and  mercy  ?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afliicted  for  my 
good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the 

Seatest  happiness  1  can  ever  know,  or  hope  for,  inthia 
e,  while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  un^ 
twabened,  unrepentine,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it?^* 

About  the  period  luluded  to,  he  assisted  Colman  with 
seme  papers  for  the  Connoisseur,  and  probably  Thornton 
and  Lloyd,  who  then  carried  on  various  periodical  under* 
takingps,  but  the  amoont  of  what  he  wrote  cannot  now  be 
aseertaiMd,  and  was  always  so  little  known,  that  on  the 
appeamnce  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  when  he  had 
reached  bis  fiftieth  year  (1788),  ha  was  considered  as  a 
^w.  writer.  But  his  general  occupations  will  best  appear 
'm.  an  esiraet  from  one  of  hia  letters  to  Mr.  Park  in  1792« 
*>  From  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty->three  (when  he  left 
th0  Temple)  I  was  occupied,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
9$udy  of  the  law ;  from  thtrty^three  to  sixty,  I  have  spent 
my  time  in  the  country,  where  my  reading  has  been  only 
an  apology  for  idleness,  and  where,  when  I  had  not  either 
amagaaine  or  a  review,  I  was  sometimes  a  carpenter,  at 
ethers  a  bird*cage  maker,  or  a  gardener,  or  a  drawer  of 
Itodscapes.  At  fifty  years  of  age  I  commenced  an  author ; 
—it  is  a  whim  that  has  served  me  longest,  and  best,  and 
will  probably  be  my  last"  His  first  poetical  effort  was  a 
translation  of  an  elqgy  of  Tibullns,  made  at  the  age  of  four^ 
teen ;  as  e^hteen,  he  wrote  the  beautiful  verses  '<  On  fijtid* 
itig  the  heel  of  a  Shoe ;"  but  as  little  more  of  his  )u  veuile 
poetry  has  been  preserved,  lUl  the  steps  of  his  progress  ta 
that  perfection  which  produced  the  ^*  Task,^'  cannot  now 
betraced^     .  • 

Unfit  as  he  was,  from  extreme  diffidence,  to  advance  in 
his  profession,  his  fimiily  interest  procured  him  a  situatipa 
which  seemed  not  ill  adapted  to  gratify  his  very  modemte 
ambition,  while  it  did  not  much  interfere  with  his  reluo«> 
tanee  to  public  life.  In  his  34th  year  he  was  nominated 
to  the  offices  6f  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  privatj^ 
committees  of  the  house  of  lorfls.  Bnt  in  this  arraagemenir 
Iris- friends  were  disappointed*    It  presented  tQ  Wipindy 
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the  formidable  danger  of  readhig  in  public/wbich;(ii!a3  nessi 
to  speaking  in  public :  his  native  modesty,  therefore,  re* 
coiled  at  the  thought^  and  he  resigned  the  oflBce.  On  this 
his  friends  procured  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  jouniolfl 
to  the  house  of  lords,  the  consequence  of  which  is  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Hayley :  **  It  was  hoped,  from  the  change 
of  his  station,  that  his  personal  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment might  not  be  required ;  but  a  parliamentary  dispute 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  to  entitle  himself  publicly  to  the  office. 
Speaking  of  this  important  incident  in  a  sketch,  wbi<^ 
he  once  formed  himself,  of  passages  in  his  early  life,  he 
expresses  what  he  endured  at  the  time,  in  these  remark- 
able words  : — *  They,  whose  spirits  are  formed  like  jniDe, 
to  whom  a  public  exhibition  of  themselves  is  mortal  poison^ 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation :  others 
can  have  none.* — His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such 
an  astonishing  height,  that  they  utterly  overwhelmed  bis 
reason  :  for  although  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  htm- 
.  self  for  his  public  duty,  by  attending  closely  at  the  office 
for  several  months,  to  examine  the  parliamentary  jouraala, 
his  application  was  rendered  useless  by  that  excess  oC  dif- 
fidence, which  made  him  conceive,  that,  whatever  knoir- 
ledge  he  might  previously  acquire,  it  would  all  focsake 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  This  distressing  appre- 
hension increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  the  time  for  his 
appearance  approached,  that  when  tlie  day,  so  anxiously 
dres^ded,  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  very  friends  who  called  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  him  to  the  house  of  lords  acquiesced  in  the  cruel 
necessity  of  his  relinquishing. the  prospect  of  a  station  so 
iseverely  formidable  to  a  frame  of  such  singular  aenaibitity. 
The  conflict  between  the  wishes  of  just  affectionate. ambi- 
tion, and  the  terrors  of  diffidence,  so  entirely  overwhelmed 
bis  health  and  faculties,  that  after  two  learned  and  bene- 
volent divines  (Mr.  John  Cowper,  bis  brother,  and  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Martin  Madan,  his  first  cousin),  bad  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  his  mind^ 
by  friendly  and  religious  conversation,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  him  to  St  Alban's,  where  he  resided  a  con- 
siderable time,  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  pbysiciaa 
Dr.  Cotton.'* 

The  period  of  his  residence  here  was  from  Dec.  1763  to 
July  1764,  and  the  mode  of  his  insaui^  appears  to  bave 
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4)een  that  of  religious  despondency;  but  tfais^  about  the 
'last-mentiooed  date,  gav£  way  to  more  cheering  views^ 
which  first,  presented  themselves  to.  his  mind  during  a 
perusal  of  the  third  chapter  of  St  PauPs  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  After  his  recovery  from  this  awful  visitation,  he 
determined  to  retire  from  the  busy  world  altogether,  finding 
his  mind  alienated  from  the  conversation  and  company, 
however  select,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  deUghted,  and 
•looking  back  with  particular  horror  on  some  of  his  former 
associations :  and  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  of  Bene^t- college,  Cambodge^  he  removed 
to  a  private  lodging  in  Huntingdon.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, resided  long  in  this  place,  before  he  was  introduced 
into  a  family  that  had  the  honour,  for  many  years,  of  ad- 
ministering to  his  happiness,  and  of  evincing  a  warmth  of 
friendship  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  This  inter- 
course was  begun  by  Mr.  Cawthorn  Unwin,  a  young  man, 
a  student  of  Cambridge,  and  son  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Unwin, 
rector  of  Grimston,  and  at  this  time  a  resident  at  Hunting- 
don. Mr.  Unwin  the  younger  was  one  day  so  attracted  by 
Cowper's  uncommon  and  interesting  appearance,  that  he 
attempted  to  solicit  his  acquaintance ;  and  achieved  this 
purpose  with  such  reciprocity  of  delight,  that  Cowper 
.was  finally  induced  to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  new 
friend^s  amiable  family,  which  then  consisted  of  the  rev. 
Mit  Unwin,  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  son,  just  mentioned,  and  a 
daughter.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  month  of 
September  1765  that  he  forgaed  this  acquaintance,  and 
about  February  1766  he  became  an  inmate  in  the  family. 
In  July  1767,  Mr.  Unwin  senior  was  killed  by  a  fall  froip 
his  horse.  The  letters  which  Mr.  Hayley  has  published 
describe,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  singularly  peaceful  ^nd 
devout  life  of  :the  amiable  writer,  during  his  residence  at 
Huntingdon,  and  this  melancholy  accident,  which  ooca- 
aioned  bis  removal  to  a  distant  county. 

About  this  time  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  friends  the 
late  venerable  and  pious  John  Newton,  rectqr  of  St.  Mary 
Woolootb,  London,  but  then  curate  of  OIney  in  Ruckinghamr 
ahice^  who  being  consulted  by  Mr.  Cowper  as  to  an  eUgUiIe 
residence  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  recommended  a  house  at  OUiey, 
to  which  that  lady,  her  daughter,:  and  our  poet,  ren^oved  on 
the  14th  o^  October  1767.  At  this  residence,  endeared  to 
thettt  by  the  company  and  public  services  of  a  man  of  con- 
genial seutimentSy  Cowper  for  some  years  continued  to 
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enjoy  thdse  btessingt  of  t  rotired  and  ifavotioifal  life^  nMeh 
iisd  constituted  bis  only  happiness  since  iiis  recovery.  ;iltls 
eorrespondence  at  this  sera  evinces  a  placid  train  of  iisbt* 
timen^  mixed  with  an  air  of  imibeent  gaiety,  tlial  miMfk 
have  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  iriends.  AiHon^ 
ether  pleasores,  of  the  purest  kind^  be  deligiited  in  a^li 
of  benevolence ;  itnd  as  he  was  not  rich,  he  had  the  addt^ 
iional  felicity  of  being  employed  as  an  almoner  in  the  se-« 
oret  benevolences  of  that  most  charitable  of  all  human 
l»eings,  the  late  John  Thornton,  esq.  an  opulent  merchant 
ef  London,  whose  name  he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem 
on  charity,  and  in  some  verses  on  bis  death,  which  Mr« 
Hayley  first  published.  Mr.  Thornton  statedly  allowed 
Mr.  Newton  the  sum  of  200/.  per  annum  *,  for  the  ase  of 
the  poor  of  OIney,  and  it  was  the  joint  concern  of  Mr. 
Newton  and  Mr.  CoWjper  to  distribute  this  sum  in  the  most 
judicious  and  useful  manner.  Such  a  bond  of  union  could 
not  fail  to  increase  their  intimacy.  ^*  Cowper,'*  says  Mr^ 
Newton,  *^  loved  the  poor ;  he  often  visited  them  in  their 
cottages,  conversed  with  them  in  the  most  eondescendiing 
manner,  sympathized  with  them,  counselled  and  comforted 
them  in  their  distresses;  and  those,  who  were  seriously 
disposed,  were  often  cheered  and  animated  by  his  prayers.;* 
Of  their  intimacy,  the  same  writer  speaks  in  these  em- 
phatic terms  :<»'*  For  nearly  twelve  years  we  were  selddmi 
separated  for  seven  hours  at  a  time,  when  we  were  av^e. 
abd  St  home.  The  first  six  I  passed  in  daily  admiring,  and 
aiming*  to  imitate  him :  during  the  second  six,  I  walke<d^ 
pensrvely  with  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatb.^ 
Ainong  ether  friendly  services  about  this  time,  he  wrote  fo^ 
Mr.  Newton  some  beautiful  hymns,  which  the  latter  ihtro^* 
dured  in  public  worship,  and  published  in^a  collection^  long 
Kefoje  Cowper  was  known  as  a  poet. 
'/^On  these  employments,  Mr.  Hayley  passes  the  following 
opinion : — Where  the  nerves  are  tender,  and  the  iniiagi-^ 
nation  tremblingly  alive,  any  fervid  excess  in  the  eicercise 
of  the  purest  piety,  may  be  attended  with  such  perils  to, 
eerporeal  and  mental  health,  as  men  of  a  more  firm  an^ 
hardy  fibre  would  be  far  from  apprehending.  Perhaps  t6e. 
](fe  that  Cowper  led,  on  his  settling  at  Oiney,  had  a  ten-: 
dency  to  increase  the  morbid  proj)ehsity  of  his '  firame^. 

4  Cecil's  Life  of  Newton,  p.  U6.     aOOOJL  in  tlii»  waj  from  Mfk  Thfllnita*,- 

Mr.  Newton  told  bit  biographer,  that     during   the   time  that  be  resid«di.  ii^ 
^  thought  be  had  ic^oeiT^  nj^wardi  of    Olney^  Kitle  aiore  thtn,  iftcen  yoan.^  ' 
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Jhongh  it  trar^  Ufo  of  tdminUe-taaelity/^  -ll  appean 
however,  by  hb  letters,  that  ibis  ifas  .tbe  life»of  his^GhoiQe, 
and  ihat  it  was  varied  by  exerbtse  and  rational  amusements. 
.How  sneh  a  life  ceuld  have  a  tendency  to  increase  a^  mofw 
bid  propensity,  or  what  mode  of  life  conld  have  been  con«> 
.trived  more  lU^ely  to  diminish  that  propensity,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine- 
In  i770,  his  brother  John  died  at  Cambridge,  an  event 
which  made  a  lasting^  but  not  unfavourable  impression  oi| 
the  tender  and  affectionate  mind  of  our  poet  While  the 
pircumstances  of  this  event  were  recent^  he  committed 
them  to  paper,  and  they  were  published  by  Mr.  Newton  ip 
.1802.  Cowper  afterwards  introduced  some  lines  to 
memory  in  the  Task : 


-''  I  had  si  biother  once. 


Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  mannen  too/'  &c. 

For  some  years  this  brother  withstood,  but  finally  adopted 
pur  author^s  opinions  in  religious  matters ;  and  severely  as 
the  survivor  felt  the.  loss. of  so  amiable  a  relative,  itpro- 
duced  no  other  effect  on  his  mind  than  to  increase  his  con* 

♦  ,  *        •  •  • 

fidence  in  the  principles  he  had  adopted,  and  to  r^oice  in 

the  consolations  he  derived  from  them.  .  . 

From  this  period,  bis  life  affords  little  of  the  narrative 

kind,  until  1773,  when,  in  the  language  of  his  bioerapher, 

''  he  sunk  into  such  severe  paroxysms  of  religious  oespon- 

dency,  that  he  required  an  attendant  of  the  most  gentle. 

vigilant,  and  inflexible  spirit.    Such  an  attendant  he  found 

in  that  faithful  guardian  (Mrs.  Unwin),  whom  he  bad  pro* 

fessed  to  love  as  a  mother,  and  who  watched  over  tda^f 

during  this  long  fit  of  depressive  malady,  extended  through 

several  years,  with  that  perfect  mixture  of  tenderness  and 

fortitude^  which  constitutes  the  inestiinable  influence  of 

maternal  protection.     ]  wish  to  pass  rapidly  over  this  cala* 

mitous  period,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  nothing  coul4 

surpass  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  or  excel  the  care  of 

the  nurse.    That  meritorious  care  received  from  heaven 

the  most  delightful  of  all  rewards,  in  seeing  the  pure  and 

powerful  mind,  to  whose  restoration  it  has  contributed  so 

much)  not  only  gradually  restored  to  the  common  enjoy« 

ments  of  life,   but  successively  endowed  with  new  and 

nuurveUous  funds  of  diversified  talents  and  courageous  ap« 

plication.'* 
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His  recovery  was.  slow ;  and  he  knew- enough  df  hfe  ms« 
lady,  to  abstain  from  literary  empioyment  while  his  mind 
was  in  any  de^ee  unsettled.    Tbe  first  amusement  whi^ 
engag^  bis  humane  affections  was  tbe  taming  of  tbree  bares, 
a  circumstance  tbat  would  bave  scarcely  deserved  notice 
unless  among  tbe  memoranda  of  natural  history,  if  be  had 
not  given  to  it  an  extraordinary  interest  in  every  heart,  by 
the  animated  account  he  wrote  of  this  singular  family.     In 
ihe  mean  time  bis  friends,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Mr.  Newton; 
redoubled  their  eflbrts  to  promote  his  happiness,  and  to 
reconcile  him  to  tbe  world,  in  which  he  bad  yet  a  very  inij* 
portant  part  to  act;   but  as,  in   1780,  Mr.  Newton  was 
•obliged  to  leave  OIney,  and  accept  of  the  living  of  St.  Mary 
Woblnotb,  London,  he  contrived  to  introduce  Cowper  te 
the  friendship  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Bull,  of  Newport  PagnelL 
This  gentleman,  who  bad  many  excellent  qualities  to  re- 
commend him  as  a.  fit  successor  to  Mr.  Newton,  soon  ac- 
quired  the  unreserved  confidence  of  our  author  *.    -  It 
was  at  Mr.  Bull's  request  that  be  translated  several  spiritual 
songs  from  tbe  French  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  -Guibn  f, 
which  have  since  been  published  separately.     His  recovery 
from  this  second  illness  may  be  dated  from  the  summer  of 
1778,  after  which  he  began  to  meditate  those  greater  ex- 
ertions upon  which  his  fame  rests. 

.  About  this  time  he  was  advised  to  make  application  to 
lord  Tburlow,  who  had  been  one  of  his  juvenile  compa* 
Dions,  for  some  situation  of  emolument ;  but  he  declined 
.  this  from  motives  of  highly  justifiable  delicacy ;  intimating, 
that  be  hac(  hopes  from  that  quarter,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  anticipate  his  patron's  favours  by  solicitation. 
He  afterwards  sent  a  copy  of  his  first  volume  of  poems  ta 
)iis  lordship;  accompanied  with  a  very  elegant  letter ;  and 
seems  to  murmur  a  little,  oq  more  occasions  than  one,  at 
his  lordship's  apparent  neglect.  A  correspondence  took 
place  between  them  at  a  more  distant  period  ;  but  whether 
froni  want  of  a  proper  representation  of  his  situation,  ^r 
fVom  forgetfulnesH,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  noble- 
man's interest  was  employed  when  too  late  for  the  purpose 
which  Cowper's  friends  hoped  to  promote.    It  will  be  diffi- 

*  See  Cowper's  character  of  him,  in  it  eqaaY  to  that  which  we  applaud* 

Hayley,  toJ.  |I.  p.  9(J.  ^ith  so  oinch  reason,  in  the  coinpor 

f  Cowper  says:  **  Her  verse  is  the  sitions  of  Prior."      Hay  Icy,    vol.   lU 

r^nly  Preiieh  veise  1  ever  read  that  I  p.  51.                        v   • 
found  agreeable :   there  is  a  oeatqess 
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coK  to  impute  a  want  of  liberality  to  lord  Tlhirlow,  while 
bi4  voluntary  and  generous  offer  to  Dt,  Johnson  remains  on 
i^cord.  ' 

.  V  In  the  mean  time,  our  author  continued  to  amuse,  him^ 
lielf  with  reading  such  new  books  as  his  iiriends  could  pro^ 
^'cure,  with  writing  short  pieces  of  poetry ,  tending  his  tame 
bares  and  birds^  and  drawing  landscapes,  a  ulent  which  he 
discovered  in  himself  very  late  in  life,  and  which  be  em* 
ployed  with  considerable  skill.  In  all  this,  perhaps,  ther6 
was  not  much  labour,  but  it  was  not  idleness,  A  shoit 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Unwin, 
dated  May  1780,  will  serve  to*  make. 'the  distin^tioQ* 
^  Excellence  is  providentially  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
indolence,  that  success  may  be  the  reward  of  industry, 
aiKl  that  idleness  may  be  punbhed  with  obscurity  and  dis- 
grace. So  long  as  I  am  pleased  with  an  employment,  I 
am  capable  of  unwearied  application,  because  my  feelings 
are  all  of  the  intense  kind:  I  never  received  a  littk  plea- 
sore  from  any  thing  in  my  life :  if  I  am  delighted,  te  is  in 
the  extreme.  The  unhappy  consequence  of  this  tempe*. 
rature  b,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occupation  seldom 
outlives  the  novelty  of  it.'* 

Urged,  however,  by  his  amiable  friend  and  companion  Mrs* 
Unwin,  he  employed  the  winter  of  1780-1,  in  preparing  his 
first  volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  consbtingof  the  Table- 
talk,  Hope,  the  Progress  of  Error,  Charity,  &c.  But  such 
was  hts  diffident;e  in  their  success,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  .in  doubt  whether  any  bookseller  would  be  willing  to 
print  them  on  his  own  account.  He  was  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  find  in  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard {his  friend  Mr.  Newton's  publisher),  one  wbos^  spirit 
and  liberality  immediately  set  bb  mind  at  rest  The  vo- 
lume was  accordingly  completed,  and  Mr.  Newton  fur- 
nished the  preface ;  a  circumstance  which  hb  biographer 
attributes  to  *^  his  extreme  diffidence  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  hb  kind  eagerness  to  gratify  the  affectionate  ambition 
of  a  friend  whom  he  tenderly  esteemed."  It  was  published 
in. 178^2. 

The  success  of  this  vdum6  was  undoubtedly  not  eqoal 
to  its  merit;  for,  as  his  biographer . has  justly  observed, 
**  h  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  poetical  powers  as  havelieen 
given  very  rarely  indeed  to  any  individual  of  the  modem, 
or  of  the  ancient  world.'*  As  an  apology  for  th^  inatten^ 
tion  of  the  public  to  a  present  of  such .  value,  Mr^  Hay  ley 
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,  has  supposed  that  be  ga^e  ofiience  by  bit  bold  eologf  on 
Whitefield,   **  wbom  the  dramatic  satire  of  Foote,  in  W 
comedy  of  the  '  Minor,'  had  taught  the  nation  to  deri^ 
as  a  miacbieTOtts  fanatic  ;*'  and  that  he  hazarded  senttnenP 
too  precise  and  strict  for  public,  opinion.    The  charactei 
of  Whitefield,  howeyeri  had  been  long  rescued  from  the 
impious  buffooneries  of  Foote,  and  the  public  eoold  now 
bear  his  eulogium  with  tolerable  patience :  but  that  there 
are  austerities  in  these  poems,  which  indicate  the  xnoroae« 
nass  of  a  recluse,  Cowper  was  not  unwilling  to  albw.  Whe^ 
ther  he  softened  them  in  the  subsequent  editions,  bis  bior 
grapher  has  not -informed  us*    It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Tolume  was  introduced  into  the  world  without  any  of  the 
quackish  parade  so  frequently  adopted,  and  had.  none  of 
those  embellishments  by  which  the  eye  of  the  purchaser 
is  caught,  at  the  ezpence  of  his  pochet.    The  periodical 
critics,  whose  opinions  Cowper  watched  with  more  anxiety 
thant^ould  have  been  wished^  in  a  man  so  superior  to  the 
common  candidates  for  poetic  fame,  were  divided;  and 
even  those  who  were  most  faveurable,  betrayed  no  extras, 
ordinary  raptures.     In  the  mean  time,  the  work  icrepi. 
slowly  into  notice,  and  acquired  the  prabe  of  those,  who 
knew  tbd  value  of  such  an  addition  to  our  stock  ot  English 
poetry. 

£ome  time  before  the  publication  of  this  volume  Mr. 

Cowper  made  a  most  important  acquisition  in  the  frieaid«« 

ship  and  conversation  of  lady  Austen  (widow  of  sir  Robert 

Austen),  whom  he  found  a  woman  of  elegant  taste,  and 

such*  critical  powers  as  enabled  her  to  direct  his  studies  by: 

her  judginent,  and  encourage  them  by  her  praise^    An  - 

accideataf  visit  which  this  lady  made  to  Olney  served  lo^ 

introduce  her  to  the  poet,  whose  shyness  generally  gave, 

way  to  a  display  of  mental  excellence  and  poliabed  man* . 

ners.    In  a  short  time,  lady  Austen  shared  ht»  esteem  witb^. 

bis  cider  friend  Mrs.  Unwin>  although  not  without  exciting' 

same  litde  degree  of  jealousy,  which  Mr.  Hayley  has  no«<. 

ticed  with  bis  usual  dehca^.    Cowper,  without  at  first' 

suspecting  that  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Unwin  .could  be  hurtik . 

«  considered  the  cheerfol  and  animating  society  of  bis  new  . 

accomplished  friend,  as  a  blessing  oonfenred  on  him  fay  . 

the  signal  favour  of  proridence.*'     Some  months  after  tb^ir  . 

first  interview,  lady  Austen  quitted  her  house  in  Londoo^v 

and  having  taken  up  her  residence  in  die  parsonage  house ' 

of  Oitp^y,  Cowper,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  she,  became  ahiait 
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one  family,  dining  always  together  alterna^ly  in  the  houses 
cif  Ae  two  ladies. 

^mong  other  small  pieces  which  he  composed  at  the 
fj^ggestion  of  lady  Austen,  was  the  celd>rated  ballad  of 
T  John  Gilpin,'*  the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Hayley  thus  re- 
bates u — **  It  happened  one  afternoon,  that  lady  Austen  oh* 
f  senred  him  sinking  into  increasing  dejection :  it  was  her 
custom,  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  the  resources  of  her 
sprigbcly  powers  for  his  immediate  relief.  She  told  him 
the  story  of  John  Gilpin  (which  bad  been  treasured  in  her 
memory  from  her  childhood),  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the 
pMsing  hour.  Itsr  effect  on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the 
air  of  enchantment :  be  informed  her  the  next  momiagy 
Aat  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought  on  by  his  recollection 
of  her  story,  had  kept  him  waking  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night,  and  tliat  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad.?* 
Mrs.  Unwin  sent  it  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  where  the 
late  Mr.  Henderson,  the  player,  first  saw  it,  and  conceiving 
it  might  display  his  comic  powers  read  it  at  Freemasons*- 
ball,  in  a  course  of  similar  entertainments  given  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.  It  became  afterwards  extremely 
popular  among  all  classes  of  readers,  but  was  not  gene- 
rally known  to  be  Cowper's,  until  it  was  added  to  his  se- 
cond volume. 

The  public  was  soon  laid  under  a  fttr  higher  obligation 
to  lady  Austen  for  havhig  suggested  oar  author*s  principal 
poem,  "  The  Task,'*  "  a  poem,**  says  Mr.  Hayley,^  «  of 
such  infinite  variety,  that  it  seems  to  include'eveiy  subject, 
md  every  style,  without  any  dissonance  or  disorder ;  and 
to  have  flowed  without  eflfort,  from  inspired  philanthropy, 
eager  to  Impress  upon  the  hearts  of  all  readers^  whatever 
my  lead  them  most  happily  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man Kfe,  and  to  the  final  attainment  of  Heaven.***  Thia 
admirable  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1783  and 
1784,  but  underwent  many  careful  revisions.  The  public 
badviot  done  much  for  Cowper,  but  be  had  too  much  regard 
for  it  and  for  his  own  character,  to  obtrude  what  was  in- 
correct, or  might  be  made  better.  It  was  his  opitiion,  an 
opinion  of  great  weight  from  such  a  critic,  that  poetry,  in 
order  to  attain  excellence,  must  be  indebted  to  labour; 
^nd  it  was  his  correspondent  practice  to  revise  his  poems 
with  scrupulous  care  and  severity.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Bull,  on  this  poem,  he  says,  ^  I  find  it  severe  exer* 
cise  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  nqr  tftiikl'!    Much  of  it  was 
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written  in  the  winter,  a  season  generally  un&yotiral]}^  to 
the  autbor^s  liealth,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  iliak^Vie    / 
encouragement  and  attentions  of  his  amiable  and  judidil^^^^     f 
friends  animated  him  to  proceed,  and  that  the  regulafvHi^ 
of  his  progress  was  favourable  to  his  health  and  spirits 
Disorders,  like  his,  have  been  known  to  give  way  to  soine 
'Species  of  mental  labour,  if  voluntarily  undertaken,  ami 
pursued  with  steadiness.    The  Task  filled  up  many  of  those 
leisure  hours,    for   which  rural  walks  and  employments 
would  have  amply  provided  at  a  more  favourable  season. 
It  may  be  added,  likewise,^  that  no  man  appears  to  have 
bad  a  more  keen  relish  for  the  snugness  of  a  winter  liri- 
side,  and  that,  free  from  ambition,  or  the  love  of  grand  and 
tumultuous  enjoyments,  his  heart  was  elated  with  gratitude 
for  those  humbler  comforts  which  a  mind  likc^  his  would  be 
apt  to  magnify  by  reflecting  on  the  mbery  of  those  who 
want  them. 

In  November  1784,  the  **  Task^'  was  sent  to  the  pres% 
and  he  began  the  "  Tirocinium,''  tlie  purport  of  which, 
in  his  own  words,  was  ^^  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline^ 
and  the  scandalous  inattention  to  morals,  that  obtAin  in 
public  schools,  especially  in  the  largest;  and  to  recom* 
mend  private  tuition  as  a  mode  of  education  preferable  on 
all  accounts ;  to  call  upon  fathers  to  become  tutors  of  their 
own  sons,  where  that  is  {Practicable ;  to  take  home  a  do- 
mestic tutor,  where  it  is  not ;  and  if  neither  can  be  done, 
to  place  them  under  the  care  of  some  rural  clergymaa 
whose  attention  is  limited  to  a  few." 

In  this  year,  when  he  was  beginning  his  translation  of 
Homer,  the  quiet  and  even  tenour  of  his  life  was  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  he  felt  of  parting  with  lady  Austen.  A 
short  extract  from  Mr,  Hay  ley  will  give  this  matter  aselear 
explanation  as  delicacy  can  permit :  ^*  Delightful  and  ad- 
vantageous as  his  friendship  with  lady  Austen  had  proved, 
he  now  began  to  feel  that  it  grew  impossible  to  preserve 
that  triple  cord,  which  his  own  pure  heart  had  led  him  to 
suppose  not  speedily  to  be  broken.  Mrs.  Unwxn,  though 
'by  no  means  destitute  of  mental  accomplishments^  was 
eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  poet's  new  friend,  and 
naturally  became  uneasy,  ui>der  the  apprehension  of  being 
so,«for  to  ar  woman  of  sensibility,  what  evil  can  be  more 
afflicting,  than  the  fear  of  losing  all  mental  infiuenoe  ovner 
a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whom  she  has  long  beefi-ttc- 
customed  to  inspirit  iind  to  guid^*^     Cowper  peroeivt<l 
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.Ae  punful  neceasity  of  sacrificing  a  greafc  portion  of  bis 
present  gratifications.     He  felt,  that  he  must  relinquish 
thai  ancient  friend,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  veaerable  pa- 
X^ut  I  or  the  new  associate,  whom  he  idolized,  as  a  sister  of 
a  heart  and  mind  peculiarly  congenial  to  his  own.     His 
4gratitudo  for  past  services  of  unexampled  magnitude  add 
weight,  would  not  allow  him  to  hesitate  :  with  a  resolution 
and  delicacy,  that  do  the  highest  honour  to  his  feeliuga, 
he  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  lady  Austen,  explaining  and 
lamenting  the  circumstances  that  forced  him  to  renounce 
the  society  of  a  friend,  whose  enchanting  talents  and  kind- 
ness had  proved  so  agreeably  instrumental  to  the  revival 
of  his  spirits  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  fancy.     In  those 
very  interesting  conferences  with  which  I  was  hoiu)urod 
by  lady  Austen,  I  was  irresistibly  led  to  express  an  anxious 
desire  for  the  sight  of  a  letter  written  by  Cowper,-  ta  a 
situation  that  must  have  called  forth  all  the  finest  powers 
of  his  eloquence  as  a  monitor  and  a  friend.     The  lady 
confirmed  me  in-  my  opinion  that  a  more  admirable  letter 
coold  not  be  .  written ;  and  had  it  existed  at  that  time,  I 
ampensuaded  from  her  noble  frankness  and  zeal  for  the 
.  boiiour  of  the  departed  poet,  she  would  have  given  me  a 
€opy ; .  but  she  ingenuously  confessed,  that  in  a  moment  of 
natural  mortification,  she  burnt  this  very  tender  yet  reso* 
lute  letter.     Had  it  been  confided  to  my  care,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  should  have  thought  it  very  proper  for  publican 
tioo,  as  it  displayed- both  the  tenderness  and  the  magoai^i- 
mity  of  Cowper,  nor  could  I  have  deemed  it  a  want  of 
delicacy  towards- the  memory,  of  lady  Austen,  to  exhibit  a 
prooj^  that  animated  by  the  warmest  admiration  of  the 
jpreat  poet,  whose  fancy  she  could  so  successfully  c^U 
forth,  she  was  willing  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  bis 
service  and  protection.    The  sentiment  is  to  be  regarded 
as  hppoarable  to  the  lady ;  it  is  still  more  honourable  to 
the  poet,  that  with  such  feelings  as  rendered  him  perfectly 
sensible  of  all  lady  Austen*s  fascinating  powers,  he  could 
return  b^  tenderness  with  innocent  gallaatry,  and  yet  re-^ 
solutdy  preclude  bimseff  from  her  society  when  be  could 
.  no  longer  enjoy  it  without  appearing  deficient  in  goatitude 
towarda  the  compassionate  and  generous  guardian  of  his 
aequestered  life.    No  person  can  jii^tly  Uame  Mrs.  Unwin 
for  feeling  apprehensive  that  Cowper*s  intimacy  with  a 
lady  of  such  extraordinary  talents^  might  lead  him  iiHo 
perplexities^  of  which  be  >was  by  no  m^aqs  aware.    3'lus 
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reimrk  wu  luggerted  by  a  few  elegant  and  tender  vette^ 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  lady  Austen,  and  shown  to  me  by 
that  lady.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  iin« 
suspecting  innocence,  and  sportive  gaiety  of  Cowpei; 
would  readily  allow,  if  they  had  seen  the  verses  to  wbidi 
I  allude,  that  they  are  such  as  he  might  have  addressed  so 
a  real  sister;  but  a  lady  only  called  by  that  endearing^ 
name,  may  be  easily  pardoned  if  she  was  induced  by  tbeoa 
to  hope,  that  they  might  possibly  be  a  prelude  to  a  stiU 
dearer  alliance.  To  me  they  appeared  expressive  of  that 
peculiarity  in  bis  character,  a  gay  and  tender  gallaatrjFy 
perfectly  distinct  from  amorous  attachment.  If  the  ladyv 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  verses,  had  given  tbem  to  me 
with  a  permission  to  print  them,  I  should  have  thought  the 
poet  himself  might  have  approved  of  their  appearance,  ac« 
companied  with  such  a  commentary.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  interruption  to  his  tranquillity,  for 
such  it  certainly  proved^  although  be  was  conscious  tkat 
he  bad  acted  the  part  irbich  was  most  hononrable  to  him^ 
he  proceeded  with  the  *'  Tirocinium,"  and  the  other 
pieces  which  composed  his  second  vc^me.  These  were, 
published  in  1785,  and  soon  engaged  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  public,  in  a  way  that  left  him  no  regret 
for  the  cool  reception  and  slow  progress  of  his  first  volume* 
Its  success  also  obtained  for  him  another  female  friend  and 
associate,  lady  Hesketh,  his  cousin,  who  had  long  beea 
separated  from  hida.  Their  iotercourBe  was  first  revived 
by  a  correspondence,  of  which  Mr.  Hayley  has  publidiod 
many  interesting. specimens,  and  savSf  with  great  tniftk^. 
that  Cowper's  letters  *^  are  rivals  to  bis  poems  in  the.ndne^ 
excellence  of  representing  life  and  nature  with  gneefnl 
and  endearing  fideKty.'*  In  explaining  the  natstfe  jof  his: 
situation  to  lady  Hesketh^  who  came  to  reside  at  Olney  ioL 
the  month  of  June  1786,  he  informs  her,  that  he  had  lived 
twenty  years  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whose  affecuooate  cacei 
it  was  owing  that  be  lived  at  all ;  but  tbat^ftsr  thirteen  cf: 
itbose  years  he  had  been  in  a  stale  of  mind  which  made  att. 
her  care  and  attention  necessary.  He^informs  her  at  the 
same  time  that  dqection  of  spirits,  which  may  have 
prevented  many  a  man* from  becoming  an  ai|thor,  made: 
him  one.:  He  found  empk^yment  necessary,,  and  there«^ 
fore  took  cate  to  be  Qonstantly  employed.  Manual  qcc»-. 
pations  do  not  ei^age  the  miod  sufficiently,  as  be  knew, 
by  experience,    luiving.  VieA  mpy<     But  composition^ 
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q  eqMoially  of  TeMe,  absorbs  it  whdly.    It  vu  hit  practice, 

k  ,    t|ierefore,  to  write  geoerally  three  houra  in  a  morning,  and 

fr  in  an  evening  be  trantcribed.     He  read  ako,  but  leas  tbati 

Tf  be  wrote,  for  bodily  exercise  was  necessary,  and  he  never 

i  pasted  a  day  without  it«    All  this  shews  that  Cowper  un- 

i  deratood  bis  own  case  BMWt  exactly,  and  that  he  was  not 

r  one  of  those  melancholies  who  are  said  to  give  way  to  dieir 

I  disorder.    No  man  could  have  discussed  the  subject  with 

I  more  pempicuity,  or  treated  himself  with  more  judgment. 

[  Irhe  returns  of  bis  malady,  therefore,  appear  to  have  beeii 

wboUy  unavoidable,  and  wholly  independent  of  his  em-^ 
ployments,  whether  of  a  religious  or  literary  kind. 

In  October  17S5,  be  had  reached  the  twentieth  book  of 
bis  translation  of  Homer,  although  probably  no  part  was 
.  finished  as  he  could  have  wished.  His  stated  numb^  was 
forty  lines  each  day,  with  transcription  and  revision.  His 
immediate  object  was  to  publish  the  Hom^r  by  subscrip*^ 
tion,  in  order  to  add  something  to  his  income  which  ap** 
pears  to  have  been  always  scanty,  and  in  this  resolution  he 
penisted,  notwithstanding  offers  from  bis  liberal  bookseller 
ftr  more  advantageous  than  a  subscription  was  then  Hkely 
tabave  produced.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  certain  degree 
of  pleasure,  not  wholly  unmiaed,  in  watching  the  progress 
of  bis  subscription,  and  the  gradual  accession  of  names 
known  to  the  learned  world,  or  dear  to  himself  by  past  re* 
collections^ 

During  the  composition  of  thb  work,  he  at  first  declined 
what  he  bad4one  before,  sharing  specimens  to  kig  friends; 
and  on  this  subject,  indeed,  bis  opinion  seems  to  have  nn^ 
desgone  a  complete  change.  To  bis  friend  Mr.  Unwin, 
who  iAfiormed- htm  that  a  gentleman  wanted  a  sample,  he 
says,  with  some  humour,  ^^  When  I  deal  in  wine,  ekitb,  or 
phcese,  I  will  give  samples,  but  of  vene,  never.  No  con* 
sidefadon  would  have  induced  me  to  comply  with  the  gen'« 
tkwan's  demandi  unless  he  could  have  assured  me,  that 
bis  wife  had  longed.**  From  this  resolution  he  afterwards 
departed  in  a  variety  of  instancesr  He  first  sent  a  speci* 
men,  with  the  pcoposab,  to  his-  rriation  general  Cowpeir ; 
it*  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seven  lines,  uken  from 
the  i^erview  between  Priam  and  Achilles  io  the  last  book 
This  specimen  fell  into  the  bands,  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  the  cele*^ 
brated  painter,  whose  critical  knowledge  of  Homer  is  uni* 
verm%  acknowledged ;  and  Cowper  Nowise  agreed  that 
if  Mr.  Maqr^  who  then  poUisb^d  a.  Review,  Wish<ktto^sei- 
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.a  book  of  Homeri  he  «bould  be  welcome,  and  die  first  bocifc 
and  a  part  of  the  second  were  accordingly  sbnt  *.  Mr. 
•Fuseli  was  afterwards  permitted  to  revise  the  whole  of  the 
niauascript,  and  how  well  Cowper  was  satisfied  in  fallings 
in  with  such  a  critic,  appears  (among  other  proofs  of  his 
high  esteem)  from  the  short  character  he  gives  of  him  kk 
one  of  his  letters  :  ^<  For  his  knowledge  of  Homer,  he  has, 
I  verily  believe,  no  fellow.**  Colmanj  likewise,  his  old 
companion,  with  whom  be  had  renewed  an  epistolary  in- 
timacy,  revised  some  parts  in  a  manner  which  afforded  the 
author  much  satisfaction,  and  he  appears  to  have  corrected 
the  sheets  for  the  press.  With  Maty  he  was  less  pleased^ 
as  his  criticisms  appeared  **  unjust,  and  in  part  illiberal.** 

While  thus  intent  on  his  Homer,  |;ie  was  enabled,  by  the 
kindness  of  lady  Hesketh,  to  remove  in  November  1786, 
from  Olney  to  Weston,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  the 
Jiouse  provided  for  him  was  more  sec^uestered  and  commo- 
dious. Here  too  he  had  access  to  the  society  of  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, whose  fomily  had  for  some  time  studied  to  add  to 
his  comforts  in  a  manner  the  most  delicate  and  affectionate. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Cowper's 
friends  in  terms  adequate  to  their  merit,  their  kindness, 
•ensibili^,.  and  judgment.  Their  attentions  exceeded 
much  of  what  we  read,  and  perhaps  all  that  we  commonly 
meet  with  under  the  name  of  friendship.  In  the  midst  of 
these  fair  prospects,  however,  he  lost  his  steady  and  be- 
loved friend  Mr.  Unwin,  who  died  in  December  of  this 
year. 

The  translation  of  Homer,  after  innumerable  interrup-^ 
tions,  was  sent  to  press  about  November  1790,  and  pub^ 
lished  on  the  first  of  July  1791,.  in  two  quarto  volumes,  the 
Iliad  being  inscribed  to  earl  Gowper,  his  young  kinsman, 
and  the  Odyssey  to  the  dowager  lady  Spencer.  Such  was 
its  success  with  the  subscribers  and  non-subscribers  that 
the  edition  was  nearly  out  of  print  in  less  than  six  months. 
Yet  after  all  the  labour  he  had  employed,  and  all  the 
anxiety  he  felt  for  this  work,  it  fell  so  short  of  the  expec- 
tation formed  by  the  public,  and  of  the  perfection  which 
be  hoped  he  had  attained,  that  instead  of  a  second  edition, 

*  There  if  MNne  confotion  in  the  noicript,  aod  the  leYerity  orhii  re* 
aoQonnt  of  this  matter  in  Cowper's  Let-  marks  is  insiuoated  to  ha\e  arisen 
ten.  Itwould  appear  that  a  specimen  '  from  this  circumstance.  Kayley's 
was  printed  bafere.Matf  mw  this  ma*  .  Cowper.  vol.  11.  ^991. 
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.km  begati)  at  no  long  didianee  of  tinie^  wh6t  may  be  t^rtned 
a  new  translatioD.  To  himself,  however,  bis  first  atCeitipt 
^d  been  of  great  advantage,  nor  were  any  number  of  his 
yean  spent  in  more  general  tranquillity,  tbaih'  the  five  which 
be  bad  dedicated  to  Homer.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
^be  derived  irom  his  attention  to  this  translation,  was  the  reh- 
newed  conviction  that  labour  of  this  kind,  although  with  in^ 
termissions,  sometimes  of  relaxation,  and  sometimesof  anxi'-* 
ety»  was  necessary  to  his  health  and  happiness.  •  And  this 
CMMivietion  led  him  very  soon  to  accede  to  a  proposal  made  b  j 
bis  bookseller,  to  undertake  a  magnificent  edition  of  MiU 
ten's  poetical  works,  the  beauties  of  which  had  engaged  his 
wonder  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  These  he  was  now 
to  illustrate  by  notes,  original  and  selected,  and  to  trans^ 
late  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  while  Mr.  Fuseli  was  to 
paint  a  series  of  pictures  to  be  engraven  by  the  first  artists. 
To  this  scheme,  when  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  public  is  in^ 
debted  for  the  friendship  which  Mr.  Hayley  contracted 
with  Cowper,  and  one  of  its  happiest  consequences,  stich 
a  specimen  of  biography,  minute,  elegant,  and  highly  in«> 
structive,  as  can  seldom  be  expected. 

Mr.  Hayley  about  this  time  had  written  a  life  of  Milton^ 
to  accompany  the  splendid  edition  published  by  Messrs. 
Boydell ;  and  having  been  represented,  in  a  newspapei^ 
as  the  rival  of  Cowper,  be  immediately  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject.  Cowper  answered  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
drew  on  a  closer  correspondence,  which  soon  terminated 
in  matual  esteem  and  cordial  friendship.  Personal  intern- 
views  followed,  and  Mr.  Hayley  has  gratified  bis  readers 
with  «^ -very  interesting  account  of  his  first  visit  to  Weston^ 
and  of  the  return  by  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Ufiwin  at  his -seai 
at  Eartham,  in  Sttssex,  in.  a  style  peculiarly  affectionate* 
On  Cowper's  journey  to  Eartham,  he  passed  through  Lon«» 
don,  but  without  stopping,  the  only  time  he  had  seen  it 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  thirty  such  years !  What  his  feel- 
ings were  on  this  occasion,  who  would  not  wish  to  be  in* 
formed? 

The  eitition  of  Milton  went  on  but  slowly.  A  revisal  of 
Homer  presented  itself  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  more  urgent 
as  well  as  .pleasing  undertaking,  and  from  17^  we  find 
onr  author  employed  in  correcting^  re-writing,  and  adding 
iiotesi  In  1793  he  appears  to  have  been  solely  occupied 
in  thete  labours,  and  wished  to  ensrage  Mr.  Hayley  with 
)nm  in  a  regular  and  complate  revisu  of  his  Honier.    Mr. 
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Qayley*  with  tmfy  incUntttoD  for  hn  ofice  so  ftgreeafaitf^ 
and  a  partnenhip  so  honourable*  9tin  imagined  that  at  this 
time  he  might  render  more  esseiitial  service  to.  the  poet  by 
an  application  to  his  more  powerful  friends.  This  delicate 
office  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  ob- 
aerved  in  Cowper  on  a  late  visit  to  Weston.  ^^  He  pos^ 
aessed  completely  at  this  period^''  says  his  biogr^iher, 
/^  all  the  admirable  fitculties  of  his  mind^  and  all  the  native 
jtendemess  of  his  heart;  but  there  was  something  iude* 
^cribable  in  his  appearance,  which  led  me  to  apprehend, 
that  without  some  signal  event  in  his  favour,  to  re-aoioMta 
his  spirits,  they  would  gradually  sink  into  hopeless  dei- 
jec^on.  The  state  of  his  aged  and  infirm  companion 
(Mrs«  Unwin)  afforded  additional  ground  for  increasing 
4iplicitude.  Her  cheerful  aqd  beneficent  spirit  could 
hardly  resist  her  own  accumulated  maladies,  so  far  as  to 
preserve  ability  sufficient  to  watch  over  the  tender  health 
pf  him,  whom  she  had  watched  and  guarded  so  long.  Im*- 
^ecility  of  body  and  mind  must  gradually  render  this 
tender  and  heroic  woman  unfit  for  the  charge  which  she 
had  so  laudably  sustained.  The  signs  of  such  imbecility 
were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible;  nor  can  nature 
present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable  than  imbecili^  in 
such  a  shape,  eagerly  grasping  for  dominion,  which  it 
knows  neither  how  to  retain,  nor  how  to  relinquish/' 

For  some  time,  however,  the  fears  of  Mr.  Cowper^s  af- 
fectionate friend  appeared  to  be  groundless.  His  cor- 
responden^'e  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hayley,  in  No- 
vember, 1793,  bespoke  a  mind  considerably  at  ease,  and 
even  cheerfiil  and  active.  From  various  circumstances^ 
the  scheme  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Milton  appears  to 
have  been  totally  relinquished,  and  as  his  enthusiasm  for 
this  undertaking  had  abated,  he  expresses  considerable 
lULtisfaction  that  he  could  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  improvement  of  his  translation  of  Homer.  A  new 
scheme,  niore  suitable  %o  his  original  talents,  had  been 
suggested  in  1791,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  curate  oi 
'Ravenstone,  a  man  of  worth  and  genius.  This  was  a  poem 
to  be  entitled  *^  The  Four  Ages,  or  the  four  distinct  per 
riods,  of  Infancy,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age.'*  Far 
some  time  our  poet  meditated  with  great  satisfaction  6ia 
this  design,  and  probably  revolved  many  of  the  subordi« 
oate  subjects  in  his  mind.  It  seems  to  haioe  been  partis 
Cttbudy  calculated  for  his  powers  of  reflection,  his  know** 
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ledge  of  tbe  human  heart,  and  his  exquisite  talent  for 
depicting  life  and  manners ;  and  it  was  intended  likewise 
to  unite  the  fascinations  of  tbe  graphic  art.  Mr.  Hayley 
has  published  a  fragment  of  this  work,  imperfect  as  the 
author  left  it,,  but  more  than  enough  to  make  us  regret  that 
his  situation  and  tbe  situation  of  his  aged  companion  soon 
forbade  all  hopes  of  its  being  executed  *. 

In  January  1794,  he  informed  his  friend  Mr.  Rosef  thaf 
he  had  just  ability  enough  to  transcribe,  and  that  he  wrote 
at  that  moment  under  the  pressure  of  sadness  not  to  be  de^ 
scribed.  In  the  expressive  language  of  his  biographer^ 
^  his  health,  his  comfort,  and  his  little  fortune,  were  pe«-^ 
rishing  most  deplorably."  Mrs.  Unwin  had  passed  into  k 
state  of  second  childhood,  and  something  seemed  wanting 
to  cheer  the  mind  of  Cowper,  if  possible,  against  the 
prospect  of  decaying  comforts  and  competence.  Applica«> 
tion  was  accordingly  made  to  those  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  procure  what  so  much  merit  must  have  dignified, 
a  pension ;  but  many  months  elapsed  before  effectual  at- 
tention could  be  obtained.  What  power  refused,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  performed  by  friendship ;  lady  Hes^ 
keth,  with  her  accustomed  benevolence  of  character,  and 
with  an  affection  of  which  the  instances  are  very  rare,  re^ 
moved  to  Weston,  and  became  the  tender  nurse  of  the  two 
drooping  invalids,  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was  declining  hj 
years  and  infirmities,  and  of  Cowper,  who,  in  April  1794^ 
had  relapsed  into  his  worst  state  of  mental  inquietude. 

At  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  humane  and  judicious 
letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Greathead,  of  Newport-Pagnel, 
Mr.  Hayley  paid  a  visit  to  this  house  of  mourning,  but 
found  his  poor  friend  **  too  much  overwhelmed  by  his  op** 
pressive  malady  to  show  even  the  least  glimmering  of 
•atisfisction  ^t  the  appearance  of  a  guest,  whom  he  used 

*  Mr.  Hayley  mentioM  tir»  modem  f  iven  a  very  intere^tiiis  aocoant  of  tii% 

poMDi  oo  Uie  Four  Ages  of  Man.  the  amiable  young  man,  who  promised  to 

one  by  M.  Wenhmuller,  a  eitken  of  be  an  orrtament  to  bis  professibn,  and 

Zaricb,  and  aooiber  by  M.  Zacharie,  to  tbe  republic  of  letters.    He  was  bo» 

profiMsor  of  poetry  at  Bmniwick.    To  noored  witb  Cowper's  esteem  and  oo»- 

tbete  may  be  added  a  tbird*  by  tbe  fidence  for  soiiie  years.    After  this,  it 

lev.  Dr.  Joba  OgilTie,  entitled  "  Ho-  is  poor  praise  to  add  that  tb*  present 

■MnLifi»"pabIisbed,witbontbisname|  writer  never  knew  a  man  more  justly 

In  lS06.  endeared   to    a   numerous    circle    of 

f  Anotber  of  tbose  friend  wbom  friends,  by  the  most  valuable  qualities 


raised  np  to  reconcile  Gow«  of  bead  or  heart,  or  one  among  tbe 
per  witb  the  world,  which  baa  sinoe  had  many  whom  be  has  survived*  tkuit  h« 
to  tament  bSs  lo0.     Mr.  Hayley  has    more  frequently  misses. 
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to  receive  with  :tbe  roost  lively  expressions  of  affectionato 
delight."  In  this  deplorable  state  he  continued  doriitj^ 
Mr.  Hayley's  visit  of  some  weeks,  and  the  only  circum-' 
stance  which  coQtcibuted  in  any  degree  to  cheer  the  beartft 
of  the  friends  who  were  now  watching  over  him,  was  the 
intelligence  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him.  such  a  pension  as  would  insure  an  honourable 
-competence  for  his  life.  Earl  Spencer  was  the  immediate 
agent  in  procuring  this  favour,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have 
added  to  its  value,  had  the  object  of  it  known  that  he  was 
indebted  to  pne,  who  of  all  his  npble  friends,  stood  tbe 
highest  in  his  esteem.  But  he  was  now,  and  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  unhappy  life,  beyond  tbe  power  of  knowing 
or  acknowledging  the  benevolence  in  which  his  heart  de- 
lighted. Mr.  Hayley  left  him  for  the  last  time  in  the 
spring  of  1794,  and  from  that  period  till  the  latser  end  or 
July  1795,  Cowper  remained  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
melancholy. 

His  removal  from  Weston  now  appeared  to  his  friends  m 
necessary  experiment,  to  try  what  change  of  air  and  of 
objects  might  produce ;  and  his  young  kinsman,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  undertook  to  convey  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  from 
that  place  to  North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  August  1795,  and  resided  till 
the  19th.  Of  Cowper's  state  during  this  time,  all  that  we 
are  told  is,  that  he  exhibited  some  regret  on  leaving 
Weston,  and  some  composure  of  mind  during  a  conversa* 
tion  of  which  the  poet  Thomson  was  tbe  subject.  He  waa 
able  also  to  bear  considerable  exercise,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion walked  with .  Mr.  Jobnsoin  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Mattishall,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  fiodham.  Ou 
surveying  his  own  portrait,  by  Abbot,  in  tbe  house  of  that 
lady,  he  clasped  his  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  and  ut- 
teri^d  a  vehement  wish,  that  his  present  sensations  might 
be  such  as  they  were  when  that  picture  was  painted. 

After  this  short  residence  at  Tuddenham,  Mr.  Johnsoo 
conducted  his  two  invalids  to  Mundsley,  a  village  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  where  they  continued  till  October,  but 
without  deriving  any  apparent  benefit  from  the  sea^ain 
Some  calm  recollection  of  past  scenes,  however,  returned^ 
enough  to  prompt  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
inquiring  after  matters  at  Weston.  But  this  was  alnoiost 
the  last  of  his  correspondence.  In  October,  Mr.  Johnson 
removed  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  to  Pereham,   which  they 
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'left  in  November  for  Dunham  Lodge,  a  house  situated  ^ta 
high  ground,  in  a  park  about  four  miles  from  SwafFam. 

Here  his  affectionate  kinsman  endeavoured  -  by  various 
means  to  rouse  in  him  an  attention  to  literary  or  common 
subjects,  such  as  might  prevent  his  mind  from  preying  on 
itself,  and  on  some  occasions  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  a  small  degree  ;  but  the  recurrence  of  fixed  melancholy 
was  so  frequent  as  to  destroy  the  transient  hopes  which 
these  promising  appearances  excited.  In  the  following 
year,  change  of  scene  was  again  adopted,  and  not  without 
such  effect  as  justified  the  measure,  even  when  all  prospect 
of  permanent  advantage  had  vanished.  In  December  1796, 
death  removed  Mrs.  Unwin  by.  a  change  as  tranquil  as  her 
decayed  body  and  mind  promised.  Cowper,  about  an 
hour  after  her  departure,  looked  at  the  corpse,  but  started 
suddenly  away,  with  a  broken  sentence  of  passionate  sor-> 
row,  and  spoke  of  her  no  more.  He  was  now  in  that  state, 
and  at  that  age,  when  grief  is  neither  exasperated  by  me* 
*  mory,  nor  relieved  by  consolation ;  and  was  mercifully 
relieved  from  feelings  which  neither  religicm  nor  reason 
could  any  longer  regulate. 

His  subsequent  intervals  of  bodily  health,  few  as  they 
were,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  some  return  of 
^tention  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  anxious  and  tender 
friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  embraced  such  opportunities  to  lead 
him  to  take  delight  in  the  revision  of  his  Homer,  and  from 
ISeptember  1797  Co  March  1799,  he  completed  by  snatches 
the  revisal  of  the  Odyssey.  Of  the  returns  of  his  disorder, 
he  appears  to  have  been,  sensible,  and  could  describe  it  on 
Its  commencement,  and  before  it  totally  overpowered  his 
faculties.  In  a  letter  to  lady  Hesketh,  dated  Oct.  13, 
1798,  which  Mr.  Hayley  has  preserved,  he  describes  him- 
self as  one  to  whom  nature  ^'  in  one  day,  in  one  minute, 
became  an  universal  blank."  On  this,  his  biographer  no- 
tices the  opinion  of  some  of  his  friends,  that  his  disorder 
^  arose  from  a .  scorbutic  habit,  which,  when  perspiration 
was  obstructed,  occasioned  an  unsearchable  obstruction  in 
the  fine  parts  of  his  frame.'' 

At  intervals  he  still  wrote  a  few  original  verses,  of  which 
^*  The  Cast-away,"  his  too  favourite  subject,  was  the  last 
that  came  from  his  pen,  but  he  amused  himself  occasionally 
with  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  epigrams;  His  last 
effort  of  the  literary  kind,  was 'an  improved  version  of  m 
passage  in  Homer,  which  he  wrote  at  Mr.  Hayley's  sug- 
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gestion,  atid  which  that  gentleman  received  on  the  3 1st 
of  January,  1800.  In  the  following  month  be  exhi- 
bited  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  soon  made  a 
vapid  progress.  On  April  25,.  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
he  expired  so  quietly  that  not  one  of  his  friends  who  were 
present  perceived  his  departure,  but  from  the  awful  still- 
ness which  succeeded. 

On  Saturday,  May  3,  he  was  buried  iii  St.  Edmund^s 
chapel  in  Dereham  church,  where  lady  Hesketb  caused  a 
marble  tablet  to  be  erected,  with  an  elegant  inscription  by 
Mr.  Hayley. 

Thai  such  a  man  should  have  been  doomed  to  endure  a 
life  of  mental  distraction,  relieved  by  few  intervals,  will 
probably  ever  be  the  subject  of  wonder ;  but  that  wonder 
will  not  be  removed  by  curious  inquiries  into  the  sute  of 
Cowper*s  mind,  as  displaying  circumstances  that  have 
p#ver  occurred  before.  Awful  as  his  case  was,  and  roost 
deeply  as  it  ever  must  be  deplored,  there  was  nothing  rin* 
gular  in  the  dispensation,  unless  that  it  befell  one  of  more 
than  common  powers  of  genius,  and  consequently  excited 
more  general  sympathy.  Mr.  Hayley,  who  has  often  en* 
deavoured  to  reason  on  the  subject,  seems  to  resolve  it  at 
laat  into  a  bodily  disorder,  a  sort  of  scorbutic  affection, 
which,  when  repelled,  brought  on  derangement  of  more  or 
less  duration.  It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  that  instructive  piece  of  biography,  that 
Cowper  from  hi^  infancy  had  a  tendency  to  errations  o^ 
mind ;  and  without  admitting  this  fact  in  some  degree,  it 
aouat  seem  extremely  improbable  that  the  taere  dread  of 
appearing  as  a  reader  in  the  house  of  lords  should  have 
brought  on  his  Brst  settled  fit  of  lunacy.  Much,  indeed, 
has  been  said  of  his  uncommon  shyness  and  dif&dence,  and 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  history  of  his  early  life'  will  jus^ 
tify.  Shyness  and  diflSdence  are  common  to  all  young 
persons  who  have  not  been  early  introduced  into  company; 
and  Cowper,  who  had  not,  perhaps,  that  advantage  at 
home,  might  have  continued  to  be  shy  when  other  boys  are 
forward.  But  had  his  mitid  been,  even  in  this  early  pe-- 
riod,  in  a  healthful  state,  he  must  have  gradually  assumed 
the  free  manners  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  conscious  of  no  un« 
usual  imperfection  that  should  keep  him  back.  At  school, 
we  are  told,  he  was  trampled  upon  by  ruder  boys,  who 
took  advantage  of  his  weakness,  yet  we  find  that  he  mixed' 
in  their  amusements,  which  must  in  some  degree  have 
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advmced  him  on  ft  level  wilh  them ;  and  what  is  yet  nore 
extraordinary,  we  find  him  for  some  years  associadng  witb 
men  of  more  gaiety  than  pure  morality  admits,  and  sporting^ 
with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  wiidness  with  Tharlow  and 
others,  when  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  he  woulll  have 
been  glad  to  court  solitude  for  the  purposes  of  stady^  n0 
well  as  for  the  indulgenpe  of  his  habitnal  shyness^  if  iiw 
deed  at  this  period  it  was  so  habitual  as  we  are  tMgbt  M 
believe. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  com*^ 
mon  theories  of  mania,  to  ascribe  his  first  attack  to-  hit 
aversion  to  the  situation  which  was  provided  for  him,  of 
to  the  operation  of  delicacy  or  sensibility  on  a  healthy 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time,  and  when,  by  his* 
own  account,  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  religiooe 

2 stem  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  he  was  visited  by  tlMT 
^t  attack  of  his  disorder,  which  was  so  violent,  and  c§ 
such  a  length,  as  to  put  an  end  to  9H  prospect  of  advance- 
ment  in  his  profession.     It  is  particularly  incumbent  on  all 
who  venerate  the  sound  and  amiable  mind  of  Cowper,  the 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  his  powerr  of  reason* 
log,   to  notice  the  date  and  circumstances  of  this  firsts 
attack,  because  it  has  been  the  practice  with  superflciat 
observers,  and  professed  infidek,  who  are  now  runnin|f 
down  all  the  important  doctrines  of  revealed  religicm^ 
under  the  name  of  methodism,  to  ascribe  Cowper's  ma* 
lady  to  his  religious  principles,  and  his  religious  prindplee 
to  the  company  he  kept.     But,  important  as  it  may  be  td 
repel  insinuations  of  this  kind,  it  is  become  less  necessaiy 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hayley*s  life,  which  afibrcu 
the  most  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Cowper*8  friends^ 
and  decidedly  proves  that  his  religious  system  waa  no- more 
connected  with  his  malady  than  with  his  kterary  parsoita; 
that  his  malady  continued  to  return  without  any  impulse 
from  either,  and  that  no  means  of  the  most  judicious  kind 
were  omitted  by  himself  or  his  friends  to  h^ve  prevented 
the  attack,  if  human  means  could  have  availed.     With  re* 
spect  to  his  friends,  there  can  be  nothing  eonceived  more 
consolatory  to  him  who  wishes  to  cherish  a  good  opinion  of 
mankind,  than  to  contemplate  Cowper  in  the  midst  of  hia 
friends,  men  and  women  exquisitely  tender,  kind,  and  dis- 
interested,   animated  by  the  most  pure  benevolence  to« 
wards  the  helpless  and  interesting  sufferer,  enduring  cheer* 
fhlly  every  species  of  fatigue  and  privation,  to  adminlstet 
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Ibe  least  comfort  to.hioiy  and  sensible  of  .no  gntifieatMni^ 
but  what  arose  from  tbeir  success  iu  prolonging  and  glad« 
dening  the  life  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value. 

To  add  much  to  this  sketch  respecting  the  merit  of 
Cowper  as  a  poet,  would  be  superfluous. .  After  passing 
^ough  the  many  trials  which  criticism  has  instituted,  he 
remains^  by 'universal 'acknowledgment,  one  of  the  first 
|>oets  of  the  eigbt^nth  century.  Even  without  awaiting 
the  issue  of  such  trials^  be  attained  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  is  almost  without  a  precedent,  while  the  species  of 
popularity  which  he  has  acquired  is  yet  more  honourable^ 
than  the  extent  of  it.  No  man^s  wprks  ever  appeared  with 
less  of  artificial  preparation  ;  no  venal  heralds  prQclaiqle<t^ 
the  apprpaoh  of  a  new  poet,  nor  told  the  world  what  it  was. 
to  admire.  Ha  emerged  from  obscurity,  the  object  of  na 
patronage,  and  the  adherent  of  no  party.  His  fame,  great 
and  extensive  as  it  is,  arose  from  gradual  conviction,  and 

Satitude  for  pleasure  received.  The  genius,  the  spholar^ 
e  critic,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  , the  man  of  piety, 
fach  found  in  Cowper's  works  somethings  to  excite  tbeic 
aurpjrize  and  their  admiration,  something  congenial  with 
their  habits  and  feelings,  something  which  taste  readily 
selected,  and  judgment  decidedly  confirmed.  Cowper  waa 
found  to  possess  that  combination  of  energies  which  marka 
the  comprehensive  mind  of  a  great  and  inventive  genius, 
and  to  furnish  examples  of  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  thct 
descriptive,  the  moral,  and  the  satirical,  so  numerous^ 
that  nothing  seemed  beyond  his  graspj^  and  so  original,  that 
BQthing  reminds  us  of  any  former  poet. 
.  If  this  praise  be  admitted,  it  will  be  needless  to  inquire 
|n  what  peculiar  charms  Cowper*s  poems  consist,  or  why 
)i^,  above  all  poets  of  recent  times,  has  become  the  uni- 
yersal  favourite  of  his  nation.  Yet,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  formed  not  only  to  be  an  ornament,  but  a  model  to 
^is  brethren,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remind  them,  that 
fo  him  the  virtues  of  the  man,  and  the  genius  of  the  poet, 
were  inseparable ;  that  in  every  thing  he  respected  tbei 
highest  Interests  of  human  kind,  the  promotion  of  religion, 
jnoralityi  and  benevolence,  and  that  while  he  enchants 
the  imagination  by  the  decorations  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
0?tn  condescends  to  trifle  with  innocent  gaiety,  his  serious 
purposes  are  .all  of  the  nobler  kind.  He  secures  the  judg* 
ment  by  depth  of  reflection  on  morals  and  manners  j  and 
b^  ^  vigour  of  sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  hucpap  u%^ 
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ture,  such  as  every  man's  taste  and  every  man's  experience 
must  confirm.    In  description^  whether  of  objects  of  na- 
ture, or  of  artificial  society,  he  has  few  equals,  and  whe- 
ther he  passes  from  description  to  reasoning,  or  illustrates 
the  one  by  the  other,  he  has  found  the  happy  art  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  those  of  the 
intellect  with  equal  success.     But  what  adds  a  peculiar' 
charm  to  Cpwper,  is,  that  his  language  is  every  where  the 
language  of  the  heart.     The  pathetic,  in  which  he  excels, 
18  exclusively  consecrated  to  subjects  worthy  of  it.     He^ 
obtrudes  none  of  those  assumed  feelings  by  which  some 
have  obtained  the  character  of  moral,  tender,  and  sympa-' 
thetic,  who  in  private  life  are  known  to  be  gross,  selfish,  and 
unfeeling.     In  Cowper  we  have  every  where  the  happiness 
to  contemplate  not  only  the  most  favourite  of  poets,  but 
the  best  of  men.  ^ 

COWPER  (William),  a  celebrated  surgeon  and  anato-| 
mist,  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Cowper  of  Hampshire^- 
esq.  was  born  in  1666,  probably  at  Bishop's  Sutton,  near 
Alresford  in  that  county,  where  he  lies  interred.  After  a 
medical  education,  he  practised  in  London,  where  his  first 
work,  *^  Myotomia  reformata,  or  a  new  administration  of 
all  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,'*  was  published  iii 
1694,  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  a  splendid  folio,  by  Dr.  Mead 
in  1724,  several  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  witii 
an  introductory  discourse  on  muscular,  motion,  and  some 
additions;  but  the  figures,  although  elegant,  are  said  to. 
be  somewhat  deficient  in  correctness.     In  1697^  the  author 

Eublished  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  *^  The  Anatomy  of  Humaii 
»odies,"  many  of  the  plates  of  which  were  purchased  by 
tome  London  booksellers  in  Holland,  and  belonged  to 
Bidloo's  anatomy.  The  dispute  which  this  occasioned,  we 
have  already  noticed  (see  BiDLOo),  and  may  now  add  that 
it  terminated  very  little  to  Cowper's  credit.  Bidloo  com- 
plained of  the  theft  to  the  royal  society,  and  wrote  a  very 
severe  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  Gul.  Cowperus  ciutus  coram 
tribunali."  Cowper,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  published  a  virulent  pamphlet,  en- 
titled ^<  Vindicise ;"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  really  Bidloo's  figures,  but  had  been  en- 
[raved  by  Swammerdam,  and  purchased  by  Bidloo  from 
]wammerdam's  widow,    a  malicious  charge  which  some 

I  Hayley'i  Life  6f  Cowper, 
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^ubseqaent  writers  hare  been  malevolent  eaovgli  to  propm^ 
gate  and  defend.  Cowper  has  the  merit  of  giving  a  deaerip* 
tion  of  some  glands,  seated  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  have  obtained  the  name  of  Cowper's  mucotia  glands* 
He  was  also  author  of  several  communications  to  the  roywi 
society,  on  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  surgeiy,  which 
are  printed  in  their  Transactions,  and  of  some  obaervationaa 
inserted  in  the  *^  Anthropologia**  of  Drake.  He  is  sand  to 
have  ruined  his  constitution  by  severe  labour  and  waick* 
ings,  and  was  seized  at  first  with  an  asthmatic  complainf^ 
and  afterwards  with  the  dropsy,  of  which  he  died  March  S^ 
1709.* 

COWPER  (WiLUAM),    M.  D.  and  F.  SL  A.  praetisecf 
pjiysic  many  years  at  Chester  with  great  reputation.    H^ 
puolished  (without  his  name),  1.  ^*  A  Summary  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Werburgh,  with  a  historical  account  of  the  imagcir 
upon  her  shrine  (now  the  ^iscopal  throne)  in  the  choir  • 
of  Chester.     Collected  from  ancient  chronicles  and  oM' 
writers.     By  a  citizen  of  Chester.     Published  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Charity-school,  Chester,'*  174^,  4to;  but  by  this 
work,  which  he  is  said  to  have  stolen  froni  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Stone,    a  great  collector   of  antiquities  respecting  that 
church,  be  gained  very  little  reputation.     He  was  aba 
author  of  *^  II  Penseroso  :  an  evening's  contemplation  in 
8t.  John's  churchyard,  Chester.     A  rhapsody,  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  now  (first)  published,  illus- 
trated with   notes  historical  and  explanatory,"   London^ 
1767,  4to,  (addressed,  under  the  name  of  M.  Meanwell,  U> 
the  rev.  John  Allen,  M.  A.  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  coUegCy 
Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Torporley  in  Cheshire) ;  in  which 
he  takes  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  placea 
around  it,    distinguished  by  memorable  personages  and 
events.     He  died  Oct.  20,  1767,  while  be  was  preparing  n 
memorial  of  his  native  city.     He  had  also  made  collections 
for  the  county,  which  were  left  in  the  bands  of  his  brother^ 
an  attorney  near  Chester,  but  consisr  of  little  more  than 
transcripts  from  printed  books  and  minute  modem  trans-< 
actioifs,  interweaving,  with  the  history  of  the  county  and 
city,  a  great  mass  of  other  general  history.' 

COX,  or  COCKES  (Leonard),  a  learned  writer  of  die 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  second  son  of  Laurence  Cox^ 

I  Tl^omtpD's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. — Epitaph  at  Bish«p*8  Sottea.— 
Itees^s  Cyciopaedia. 
s  Qough't  Topography.— KichoU*t  Bowycr. 
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ion  of  John  Cox,  of  the  city  of  Monmouth.  His  mother's 
aaoie  was  Elizabeth  Willey.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
biidgey  where  he  took  his  bdcbek>r*s  degree  in  arts,  but  at 
what  college  is  not  known.  In  152S  be  went  to  Oxford, 
alkid  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  in  February  1 529. 
He  supplicated  also  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  admitted  to  ic  About  this  time  he 
Wcame  master  of  Reading  school ;  and  was  living  there,  in 
great  esteem,  at  the  time  when  Fryth,  the  martyr,  was  first 
persecuted  by  being  set  in  the  stocks.  Cox,  who  soon 
discovered  his  merit  by  his  conversation,  relieved  bis  wanu, 
and  out  of  regard  to  his  learning,  procured  his  release. 
la  1532  he  published  *^The  art  or  craft  of  Rhetoryke,'* 
iaacribed  to  Hugh  Farington,  abbot  of  Reading,  in  which 
be  divides  hia  subject  into  four  parts,  invention,  judgment, 
disposition,  and  eloquence  in  speaking;  but  the  present 
treatise  is  confined  to  the  first.  In  1540  he  published 
^*  Commentaries  on  William  Lilly's  construction  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,"  which  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Ward's 
edition  of  Lilly's  grammar;  and,  according  to  Wood,  he 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  <<  Marcus  Eremita  de 
lege  et  spiritu;*'  and  from  Latin  into  English,  <^Tbe  para* 
phrase  of  St.  Paul's  Episile  to  Titus,"  by  Erasmus,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  These,  Wood  says,  were 
published  in  1540,  but  by  a  MS  note  of  Mr.  Baker,  we 
are  told,  that  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  was  published  in 
1549,  at  which  time,  the  author  says,  **  he  was  then  in 
hand"  with  Eremita,  who  had  written  *'  on  the  law  and 
the  spirit,*'  and  '^  of  them  that  thynke  to  be  justyfyed  by 
their  works.*' 

In  1541,  Henry  VIIL  granted  him,  by  patent,  the  office 
of  master  of  the  grammai'- school  of  Reading,  with  a  cer* 
tain  tenement  called  ^^  a  scoie-house,"  wicfa  a  stipend  of 
ten  pounds,  issuing  out  of  the  manor  of  Cholsey,  belong- 
ing to  the  late  dissolved  monastery  of  Reading.  A  few 
years  after  he  had  obtained  this  patent,  which  he  appears 
to  have  had  the  power  of  assigning  during  his  life,  he 
quitted  Reading,  and  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  con^ 
tinent,  teaching  the  learned  languages.  Leiand,  in  some 
Latin  verses,  among  his  **  Encomia,^'  addressed  to  Cox,^ 
speaks  of  hb  visiting  the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris,  and 
Cracow,  and  that  he  was  known  to  Melanctbou,  who  was 
Greek  f)rofessor  at  Wittemberg.  In  the  latter,  pan  of  his  * 
Ufe  be  kept  a  school  at  Caer-leon,  and  is  si^id  to  have  sur« 
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▼ived  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bale  says  that  he  wi 
instructed  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  that  he  was  a  graoDinarisMP^ 
a  rhetorician,  and  a  poet ;  a  sound  divine,  and  a  diligenS: 
preacher  of  God*8  word.  It  is  needless  after  this  to  add 
that  he  was  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  Edward  Vlth's 
time,  he  was  one  of  the  licensed  preachers.  ^ 

COX  (Richard),  a  learned  English  bishop,  was  bom 
at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  mean  parentage,  in 
the  year  1499.     He  had  probably  his  first  education  in  the 
small  priory  of  Snelshall,  in  the  parish  of  Whaddon ;  but 
being  afterwards  sent  to  Eton-school,  he  was  elected  iofo 
a  scholarship  at  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which-he 
became  fellow  in  the  year  1519.     Having  the  same  year 
taken  bis  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  being  eminent  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  he  was  invited  to  Oxford  by  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  to  fill  up  his  new  foundation.     He  was  ac« 
cordingly  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  Car- 
dinal college;  and  on  the  7th  of  December,  1525,  was 
incorporated  bachelor  of  arts  at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at 
Cambridge.     Soon  after,  having  performed  his  exercises, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  2,  1526,  and  at  this  time 
was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  schoUrs  of  his  age;  #Qd 
even  his  poetical  compositions  ware  in  great  esteem.     His 
piety  and  virtue  were  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of   all   impartial  persons.     But 
shewing  himself  averse  to  many  of.  the  popish  superstitions, 
and  declaring  freely  for  some  of  Luther's  opinions,  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  superiors,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prison  on  suspicion 
of  heresy*     When  he  was  released  from  his  confinemeot, 
he  left  Oxford ;  and,  some  time  after,  was  chosen  master 
of  Eton-school,  which  flourished  under  his  care.     In  15^7, 
'  be  commenced  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  De- 
cember 4,  1540,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely;  as  be  was 
iilso  appointed  in   1541,  the  first  prebendary  in  the  first 
'  stall  of  the  same  cathedral,  upon  its  being  new  founded  by 
ling  Henry  VIII.  September  10,   1541.     He  was  likewise, 
Junes,  1542,  presented  by  the  same  king  to  the  prebend 
of  Sutton  with  Buckingham  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and 
installed  the  1 1  th  of  that  month,  but  this  he  surrendered 
up  in  1547.     In  the  year  1543,  he  supplicated  the  univer* 

y  Alh.  Ov.  to^  T  — Coate8*9   Hitt.  of  Reading^.^Waitoii't  Hiit  of  Piaetrjft 
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sky  of  Oxford,  that  he  might  take  place  among  the  doctors 
of  divinity  there,  which  was  unusual,  because  he  was  not 
then  incorporated  in  that  degree,  but  this  took  place  in 
June  1 545.     When  a  design  was  formed,  of  converting  the 
collegiate  church  of  Southwell  into  a  bishopric.  Dr.  Cox 
was  nominated  bishop  of  it.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1 543-4, 
he  was  made  the  second  dean  of  the  new-erected  cathedral 
ofOsney  near  Oxford;  and  in   1546,  when  that  see  was 
translated  to  Christ  church,  he  was  also  made  dean  there. 
These  promotions  he  obtained  by  the  interest  of  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  bishop  Goodrich,  to  the  last  of  whom  be  had 
been  chaplain;  and,  by  their  recommendation,   he  waa 
chosen  tutor  to  the  young  prince  Edward,  whom  he  in* 
fltructed  with  great  care  in  the  true  principles  of  religion^ 
and  formed  his  tender  mind  to  an  early  sense  of  his  duty, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king.    On  that  prince's  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  court,  and 
was  made  a  privy-counsellor,  and  the  king's  almoner.    The 
fij St  of  May,  1547,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni* 
'  tersity  of  Oxford ;  installed  July  16,  1548,  canon  of  Wind* 
ior ;  and  the  next  year  made  dean  of  Westminster.     About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  visit  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  and  his  brother 
oommissioners  destroyed  some  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
sares  in  tbe  libraries,  from  a  notion  that  they  encouraged 
popery  and  conjuration  *.     In  1550,  he  was  ordered  to  go 
down  into  Sussex,  and  endeavour  by  his  learned  and  af* 
fecting  sermons,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  factious  preaching  of  Day  bishop  of 
Chichester,  a  violent  papist :  and  when  tbe  noble  design 
of  reforming  the  canon  law  was  in  agitation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  one  of  .the  commissioners.     Both  in  this  and  the 
fmrmer  reign,  when  an  act  passed  for  giving  all  chantries^ 

•  Impoitantly  as  Uie  refonna^ioo  the  preface  to  bit  "  DeclaratktiM  oa 

contributed  to  the  intereatt  of  litera-  Lelaod's  journey  and  search  for  Eng^ 

*  tore,  it  is  inpoasible  to  withhold  tbe  land's  Antiquiiies."  Life  of  LelanJ, 
.^eflpett  rvgret  from  the  sbockios  havoc  n72,  Svo.  He  mentions,  of  bis  own 
made  at  this  time  in  tbe  publiclibrariet.  knowledge,  a  merchani   who    bought 

;   Mor  was  this  a  matter  reserved  to  be  the  contents  of  two  libraries  for  fprtjr 

Mt  in  the  present  age,  when  we  suffer  sbilUogs,  and  usad  them  for  ten  teara 

•  10  much  from  the  want  of  the  valuable  as  waste-paper.  Cos,  we  lament  to 
.  helps  to  history,  he.  with  which  these  say,  countenanced  these  enormities^ 
-'  fepotitories  bbounded.    The  evil  was  although  Wood,  in  his  Hjitory  of  th« 

d<>plored  at  the  time  it  took  place,  ilot     University,  alloiSs  that  be  took  other 

vnly  by  the  popish  party,  but  by  some     measures    which    were  highly    bene- 

.  ^ jUie  most  jealous  fimopg  the  refbcm*     iicial  to  the,  mtsreits  4»f  tbi  otauiclf  and 

'   cdr    Set  in  particnUri  bishop  3sle,  in,  imirarsiticiL  *    .  /  . 
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oolleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  through  Dr.  Cox's  powerfal  iiK* 
tercession,  the  colleges  in  both  universitieswere  excepted 
out  of  that  act  In  November  1 552,  he  resigned  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and  soon  after  queen  Mary's  ac* 
oe^sion  to  the  crown,  ht  was  stripped  of  his  preferments ; 
and  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  1553,  committed  to  the  Mar* 
shalsea.  He  was  indeed  soon  discharged  from  this- con- 
finement ;  but  foreseeing  the  inhuman  persecution  likely 
to  ensue,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  realm,  and  withdraw  to 
some  place  where  he  might  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion,  according  to  the  form  established  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward.  With  this  view  he  went  first  to  Strasburgh  In 
Germany,  where  be  heard  with  great  concern  of  some 
English  exiles  at  Francfort  having  thrown  aside  the  Eng* 
lish  Liturgy,  and  set  op  a  form  of  their  own,  framed  after 
the  French  and  Geneva  models.  On  the  1 3th  of  March 
1555,  he  came  to  Francfort  in  order  to  oppose  this  inno- 
vation, and  to  have  the  Common-Prayer-Book  settled 
among  the  English  congregation  there,  which  he  bad  th6 
satisfaction  to  accomplish.  Then  he  returned  to  Stras* 
burgh  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  Peter  Martyr,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  at  Oxford, 
and  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  for  his  great  learning 
and  moderation.  After  the  death  of  queen  Mary  be  re« 
turned  to  England ;  and  was  one  of  those  divines  who  were 
appointed  to  revise  the  Liturgy.  When  a  disputation  was 
to  be  held  at  Westminster  between  eight  papists  and  eight 
of  the  reformed  clergy,  he  was  the  chief  champion  on  the 
protestants'  side.  He  preached  often  before  queen  Eli- 
zabeth in  Lent ;  and,  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  her 
first  parliament,  exhorted  them  in  most  affecting  terms  tA' 
restore  religion  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  banish  all  the  - 
popish  innovations  and  corruptions.  These  excellent  dis* 
courses,  and  the  great  zeal  he  had  shewn  in  support  of  the 
English  liturgy  at  Francfort,  so*  effectually  recommended, 
him  to  the  queen's  esteem,  that  in  June  1559,  she  nomi«> 
sated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich ;  but  altering  her 
mind,  preferred  him  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  July  1559,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Thirlby,  who  was  deprived.  Before  bis  con» 
secration  (Dec.  19)  he  joined  with  Dr.  Parker,  elect  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  elect  of  London^ 
Chichester,  and  Hereford,  in  a  petition  to  the  queen, .. 
tgainst  an  act  lately  passed  for  the  alienating  and  ex« 
changing  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops ;  and  sent ' 
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ber  several  arguments  from  scripture  and  reason  against 
the  lawfulness  of  it ;  observing  witbal>  the  mauy  eviU  and 
IDconvenienciet  both  to  eburch  and  state  that  would  thence 
•rise*  In  1559  we  find  him  again  appointed  one  of  the 
visitors  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  this  visitation  was 
conducted  so  moderately  as  to  obtain  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
queen  Elizabeth  for  the  services  of  the  commissioners. 
He  ei\}oyed  the  episcopal  dignity  about  twenty-one  yearn 
and  seven  months,  and  was'  justly  considered  one  of  the 
chief  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church  of  Epgland,  hav- 
ing powerfully  co-operated  with  archbishop  Parker,  and 
his  successor  Grindal,  in  restoring,  our  church  in  the  same 
beauty  and  good  order  it  had  enjoyed  in  king  Edward's 
reign.  He  indeed  gave  some  offence  to  the  queen  by  his 
sealous  opposition  to  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights 
on  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  his  strenuous  defence 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  to  which 
the  queen  was  always  an  enemy.  He  was  a  liberal  patro« 
to  all  learned  men  whom  he  found  well  affected  to  the 
church ;  and  shewed  a  singular  esteem  for  Dr.  Whitgif^t^ 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, and  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Teversham  in  Camblridge^ 
•hire,  and  a  prebend  of  Ely.  He  did  his  utmost  to  get  a 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws*  established  by  authority  of 
parliament;  but  through  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
cbksf  courtiers,  this  design  miscarried  a  third  time.  As 
be  had,  in  bis  exile  at  Francfort,  been  the  chief  cham- 
pion against  the  innovations  of  the  puritans,  he  still  con- 
tinued, with  some  vigour  and  resolution,  to  oppose  their 
attempts  against  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  At  first  he  tried  to  reclaim  them  bjr 
gentle  means ;  but  finding  that  they  grew  more  audacious^ 
and  reviled  both  church  and  bishops  in  scurrilous  libels^ 
be  wrote  to  archbishop  Parker,  to  go  on  vigorously  in  re- 
claiming or  punishing  them,  and  not  be  disheartened  at 
the  frowns  of  those court-favourites  who  protected  them; 
assuring  him  that  he  might  expect  the  blessing  of  God  on 
bis  pious  labours  to  finee  the  church  from  their  dangerous 

•  Thit  WM  the  book  entitled  *'  Re-  it  was  translated  into  elegant  Latin  hj 

fctiBatio   Legum     Eedesiasticaruni,"  fir  John  Cheke,  and  Dr.  Haddon,  re- 

tOQiMJad    by  Older  of  king    Henry  gins  profetior  of  the  ciril  lair  ia  the 

Vni.  and  Edward  VI.  ont  of  the  canon  university  of  Cambridge.     It  was  tirst 

tad  civil  law.   Tbirty^wo  penons  were  published  in  1571,  and  again  in  1$40, 

conmisaioaed  for  that  work,  but  arch-  4to. 
hithop  Cnutter  was  the  principal,  ami 
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attempts,  and  to  establish  uniformity.    When  the  prir^rw 
coiincil  interposed  in  favour  of  the  poritans,  and  endea.* 
Toured  to  screen  them  from  punishment,  he  wrote  a  boldl 
letter  to  the  lord- treasurer  Burleigh  ;  in  which  he  warmljr 
expostulated  with  the  council  for  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  churchy  which,  as  he  said,  ought.  t6  be  left  to  the 
determinatibi^  of  the  bishops;  admonished  them  to  keep 
within  their  own  sphere  ;  and  told  them  he  would  appeal 
to  the  queen  if  they  continued  to  interpose  in  matters  not 
belonging  to  them.     He  is  blamed  by  some  for  giving  up 
several   manors  and  other  estates   belonging  to  his  see, 
while  others  thought  he  deserved  commendation  for  his  firm* 
ness  in  resolving  to  part  with  no  more,  and  for  being  proof 
against  the  strongest  solicitations  and  most  Violent  attacks 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  even  from  those  who  were 
most  in  favour  at  court,  and  who  were  backed  by  royal 
command  and  authority.     In  the  years  1574  and  1575,  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  a  noted  favourite  of  the  queen,  en« 
deavoured  to  wrest  Ely-house  in  Holborn  from  him ;  and 
in  order  to  preserve  it  to  his  see  he  was  forced  to  have  a 
long  and  chargeable  soit  in  chancery,  which  was  not  de- 
termined in  1579.    The  lord  North  also  attempted,  in  1575, 
to  oblige  him  to  part  with  the  manor  of  Somersham,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  one  of  the  best  belonging  to  his  bishop** 
no ;  and  with  Downham  park ;  which  he  refusing  to  yields 
that  lord  endeavoured  to  irritate  the  queen  against  hiniy 
«nd  to  have  him  deprived.     For  that  purpose,  North,  and 
some  others  of  the  courtiers,  examined  and  ransacked 'hia 
whole  conduct  since  his  first  Cuming  to  his  see,  and  dreir 
tip  a  large  body  of  articles  against  hini  addressed  to  tbs 
privy*coancil.     But  the  bishop,  in  his' replies,  so  fully  vicr* 
dicated  himself,  that  the  queen  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
his  innocence,   though  the    lord  North   boasted   he  had 
fcund  five  pr^mimires  against  him.     Vexed,  howei^er,  witii 
the  implacable  malice  of  the  lord  North,  and  other  his  ad** 
versaries,.  he  desired,  in  1 577,  leave  to  resign  bis  bishop-^ 
lie,  which  the  queen  refused.    North,  though  disappointed 
in  his  foi^er  attempt,  yet  not  discouraged,  brought  thres 
actions  against  the  poor  old  bishop  for  selling  of  wood,  on 
which  the  bishop  offered  again,  in  1579,  to  resign,  pro- 
vided  he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  out 
^  his  see,  and  Donnington  (the  least  of  fiv.e  country  faoasea 
belonging  to  Ely  bishopric)  for  his  residence  during  lift; 
The  lord-measurer  Burleigh^  at  the  bi8bop*s  earnest  desiren^ 


obtained  leave  of  the  queen  for.  |iim  to  resign ;  and  in 
Ft;brnafy  1579-80,  upon  the  bishop's  repeated  desires^ 
forms  of  resignation  were  actually  drawn  up.  But  the 
court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  note  who  would  take 
that  bishopric  on  their  terms^  of  surrendering  up  the  best 
manors  belonging  to  it.  The  first  offer  of  it  was  made  to 
Freak)  bishop^of  Norwich  ;  and,  on  his  refusal^  it  was  prof* 
fered  to  several  others  ;  but  the  conditions  still  appeared 
so  ignominious  that  tbey  all  rejected  it;  by  which  means 
bishop  Cox  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,^  which  happened  oo 
the  22d  of  July  158!^  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  will  he  left  several  legacies,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  945/. ;  and  died  worth,  in  good  debts,  2,322/. 
He  had  several  children.  His  body  was  interred  in  Ely 
cathedral,  near  bishop  Goodrich's  monument,  under  a 
marble  stone,  with  an  inscription,  now  nearly  effaced.  His 
character  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  clear  apprehension,  and  skilled  in  all  pplite  and 
useful  learning.  He  wanted  no  advantages  of  education, 
and  improved  them  with  such  diligence  and  industry,  that 
he  soon  became  an  excellent  proficient  both  in  divine  and 
human  literature.  The  holy  scriptu«es  were  his  chief 
study ;  and  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  extremely 
zealous  for  the  true  interest  of  the  reformed  church,  and  a. 
constant  and  vigorous  defender  of  it  against  all  the  open 
assaults  of  all  its  enemies.  He  is  accused  by  some  of  hav- 
ing been  a  worldly  and  covetous  person  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  made  a  great  havock  and  spoil  of  his  woods  and 
parks,  feeding  his  family  with  powdered  venison  to  save 
expences.  Several  complaints  and  long  accusations  were 
exhibited  against  him  and  his  wife,  in  1579,  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth upon  these  accounts,  but  the  bishop  fully  vindicated 
himself,  and  shewed  that  all  these  complauita  were  ma- 
licious calumnies.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  vindictive  spirit, 'by  reason  of  his  prosecur 
tion  of,  and  severity  to,  the  deprived  catholics  in  his  cus- 
tody ;  and  especially  hy  his  complaints  against  D^  Fecken- 
bam,  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster*  But  the  bkhop  al- 
leges in  his  own  excuse,  that  these  complaints  were  well 
founded ;  and  that  his  endeavours  to  convert  him  were  by 
order  of  the  court.  It  must  be  remembered  of  this  bishop^ 
that  be  was  the  first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a  colleen  ^ 
and  that  he  procured  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  St.  Joha"^ 
VoL.X.  .  Ff 
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college  in  Cambridge^  of  wbicfa,  as  bisbop  of  Ely,  he  wi 
visitor. 

'   His  works,  cbiefly  publisbed  after  bis  decease,  are,  1« 
^  An  Oration  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Disputation  of  I>r. 
Tresham  and  others  with  Peter  Martyr.**     2.  ^^  An  Oradoa 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  same  ;**  both  in  Latin,  and  printed 
in  1549,  4to,  and  afterwards  among  Peter  Martyr's  works* 
The  second  is  also  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Strype*s  Life 
of  Cranmer.    3.  He  had  a  great  hand  in  compiling  the  first 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  was  one  of  tbe 
chief  persons  employed  in  the  review  of  it  in  1559.     4«. 
He  turned  into  verse  the  Lord's  Prayer,  commonly- printed 
at  the  end  of  Sternbold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms,  a  composi- 
tion which  will   not  bear  modern  criticism.     5.  When  a 
new  Translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Bishop's  Bible,    the  Four  Gospels,  tbe  Acts  of  tbte 
Apostleft,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were  allotted  to. 
him,  for  his  portion.     6*  He  wrote,  '^  Resolutions  of  some 
Questions  concerning  the  Sacraments;"  in  the  collectioo 
of.  records  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re* 
formation.     7.  He  had  a  band  in  the  *^  Declaration  con- 
cerning the  functions  and  divine  institution  of  Bishops  and 
Priests,"  and  in  the  **  Answers  to  the  '  Queries  concern* 
jn^  some  abuses  of  the  Mass/  "     8.  Several  letters,  and 
small  pieces  of  his  have  been  published  by  tbe  industrious 
Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  and  Lives  of  the 
four  Archbishops ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
Lilly's  Grammar.     A  letter  written  by  him  in  1569,  di* . 
reeled  to  the  Parson  of  Downham,  and  found  in  -the  pariah 
chest  of  that  place,  was  some  years  ago  published  in  the  . 
Gentleman^s  Magazine.     It  relates  chiefly  to  tbe  state  aod  * 
condition  of  the  poor,  before  the  statutes  of  the  i4tbaiid- 
43d  of  queen  Elis&abeth  were  enacted ;  and  shews  that  the 
bisbop  was  animated  with  a  very  laudable  zeal  for  engaging 
persons  of  wealth  and  substance  to  contribute  libensily^ ' 
chearfully,  and  cbaritablyi  ta  their  indigent  neighbours^:^ 

COX  (Sir  Richard),  base,  lord  chancellor  of  Irelandt 
and  author  of  a  history  of  that  Jungdom^  was  son  to  Richard  ; 

*  Biog.  Brit. — Strype's  Annals;  jcc  Index. — Strvpe's  Cranmer,  p.  3»  77,  , 
134,  nS,  5"0,  201,  214.— Appendix,  p.  119.— StrypVs  Parker,  p.  C5,  74,  79, 
82,^97,  99,  406,  108,  135,  209,  216,  22S,  d4S,  379,  8S9,  426  [452]  M3.-«. 
Stiypc*«  (srindal,  p.  M,  aaiil  Whit^ift,  72»  92. — ^An  account  of  a  drawing  of  hit 
Pun-ral,  Peck^s  Desiderata,  vol.  II.— Ath.  Qx.  voK  I.-— Gent.  Maj.  vol.  LVI. 
p.  4o41. .    .       .  •       . 
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CoKy  esq;  eaptaia  of  a  troop  of  bone,  md  was  boro  at 
Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  25th  of  Mardi 
1660.     He  bad  the  misfortune  to  become  an  orphan  before 
^  he  was  full  three  years  of  age ;  and  was  then  tabeit  care  of 
by  bis  mother's  father,  Walter  Bird,  esq.  of  Clogbnakilty^ 
But  his  grandfather  also  dying  when  he  was  about  nine* 
years  old,  he  was  then  taken  under  the  protection  of  hia 
uncle,  John  Bird,  esq.  who  placed  him  at  an  ordbnary 
Latin  school  at  Cloghiiakilty,  where  he  soon  discovered  cr 
strong  inclination  to  learning.     In'  1668,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  began  to  practise  as  an  attorney  in  several  manor 
courts  where  bis  uncle  was  seneschal,  and  continued  it 
three  years,  and  was  entered  of  Gray^s  Inn  in  1671,  with; 
a  view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.     Here  be  was  so  much, 
dtstinguisbed  for  his  great  assiduity  and  consequent  imv 
provement,  that  in  the  summer  of  1673  he  was  made  oner 
of  the  surveyors  at  sir  Robert  Shaftoe's  reading,    -He<sooa* 
after  married  a  lady  who  had  a  right  to  a  considerable' for« 
tone ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  it^  he  took  a  . 
farm  near  Cloghnakilty,  to  which  be  retired  for  sevea 
years.     Being  at  length  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  a  great 
increase  of  his  family,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  sirIlo*< 
bert  Southwell,  elected  recorder  of  Kinsale  in  1680.     He 
now  removed  to  Cork;  where  he  practised  the  law  with 
great  success.     But,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  going  . 
to  fall  on  the  protestants,  he  quitted  his  practice,  and  hia 
estate,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  3002.  per  ann.  and 
remold  with  his  wife  and  five  children  toJ^ngland,  and 
settled  at  Bristol.     At  this  place  he  obtained  sufficient 
psaetice  to  support  his  family  genteelly,  indep^Jently  of 
his  Irish  estate;  and  at  his  'leisure  hours  compiled  the 
^<  History  of  Ireland  ;'*  the  first  part  of  which  he  published 
sopii  after  the  revolution,   in   1689^  iinder»  tbei  thle' of 
^'  Hibemia  Anglicana ;  or  the  History  of  Ireland^  from  the 
conquest  thereof  by  the  English  to  the  present  time."  - 
When  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived. in  London,  Mr.  Cox  • 
quilted  Bristol,  and  repaired  to  the  motropdits,  where  he 
wasmade  under-secretary  of sute.  Uavifiggiven gteat'satis- 
faction  to  the  king  in  the  discharge  of  this  office^  Mf  j  Cok 
was  immediately  after  the  surrender,  of  Waterford  made 
recorder  of  that  city.     On  the  1 5th  of  d.epiem1:|er  1 690,  he 
was  appointed  second  justice  of  the  couyt^of  common  • 
pleas.     In  April  1691  Mr.  Justice  Cox  was  made  governor  ; 
of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork.     His  situation  now,  as  % 
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jndge  and  a  military  governor,  was  somewhat  singular; 
and  he  wa&  certainly  not  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  govern* 
ment,  whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  his  conduct  oti 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  During  the  time 
of  Mr.  Cox's  government,  which  continued  till  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Limericky  though  he  had  a  frontier  of  80  miles  to 
defend,  and  20  places  to  garrison,  besides  Cork  and  the 
fort  of  Kinsale,  yet  be  did  not  lose  a  single  inch  of  ground. 
On  the  5th  of  November  1692,  Mr.  justice  Cox  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood;  in  July  1693  was  nominated 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  in  October  1706  was  created 
a  baronet.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  king  George  I.  sir  Richard  Cox,  with  the  other 
principal  Irish  judges,  was  removed  from  his  office,  and 
also  from  the  privy  council.  He  then  retired  to  his  seat 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  hoped  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  peace ;  but  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  seve- 
ral atta<;Jc8  which  were  made  against  him  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, but  though  several  severe  votes  were  passed 
against  him,  they  were  not  followed  by  any  faither  pnK 
ceedings.  He  now  divided  his  time  between  study,  maik- 
ing  improvements  on  his  est&te,  and  acts  of  beneficence. 
But  in  April  1733,  he  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
whidi  ended  in  a  palsy,  under  which  be  languished  tili 
the  3d  of  May  that  year,  when  he  expired  without  pain^ 
at  the  age  of  83  years  one  month  and  a  few  days.^ 

COXETER  (Thomas),  a  faithful  and  industrious  coUeo- 
tx>r  of  old  English  literature,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  at  Lechdale  in  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  • 
20,  1689.  JHIe  was  educated  in  grammatical  learning,  first 
^nder'tbe  rev.  Mr.  Collier,  at  Coxwell  in  Beii^shire,  and 
afterwards  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Collins,  at  Magdalen  school, 
Oxford,  from  which  be  entered  a. commoner  of  Trinity 
ooUege,  Oxford,  in  1705.  From  Oxford,  where  be  wore 
a  civilian's  gown,  he  came, to  Loudon,  with  a  view  of  pur- 
suing the  civil  law ;  but  losing  his  friend  and  patron  air 
John  Cook,  knight,  who  was  dean  of  the  arches  and  viear- 
general,  and  who  died  in  1710,  he  abandoned  civil  law 
and  every  other  profession.  •  An  anonymous  funeral  poem 
to  the  memory  of  $^  John  Cook,-  entitled  «  Astrea  lacri- 
mans/'  tfae4)r4)duction  probably  of  Coxeter,  appeared  in 
1710.     Camintting  in  London  without  any  settled  pursuit^ 

»  Biojj.  Brit.  &n  abridgwent,  and  not  a  short  one,  of  the  History  of  Irelaod  for 
iiif  i>eriod. 
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lie  became  acquainted  with  booksellers  and  authors.  •  He 
amassed  materials  for  a  biography  of  our  poets,  which  were 
afterwards  used  in  what  is  called  Gibber's  Liv^s.  (See  art. 
The.  Gibber).  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Ames  in  the  History 
of  British  typography.  He  had  a  curious  colieotiort  of  old 
plays,  and  pointed  out  to  Theobald  many  of  the  blacks 
letter  books  which  that  critic  used  in  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. He  compiled  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  indexes  to 
Hudson's  edition  of  Josephus  in  1720.  In  1739  hepub^ 
lished  a  new  edition  of  Raily's,  or  rather  Hall's,  life  of  bishop 
Fisher,  first  printed  in  1655.  In  1744  he  circulated  j^ro^ 
posals  *^  for  printing  the  dramatic  works  of  Thomas  Mayj 
esq.  a  contemporary  with  Ben  Jonson,  and,  upon  bis  de^ 
cease,  a  competitor  for  the  bays..  With  notes,  and  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings."  *^  Tbe  editor,"  says  hO) 
**  intending  to  revive  the  best  of  our  plays,  faithfully  collated 
with  all  the  editions,  that  could  be  found  in  a  search  of 
above  thirty  years,  happened  to  communicate  bis  scheme 
to  one  who  now  invades  it.  To  vindicate  whi(:h,  he  is  re^ 
solved  to  publish  this  deserving  author,  though  out  of  the 
order  of  h[s  design.  And,  as  a  late  spurious  edition  of 
**  Gorboduc"  is  sufficient  to  s^w  what  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion may  be  expected  from  the  medley  now  advertisiifg 
in  ten  volumes,  a  correct  edition  will  be  added  of  that  ex- 
cellent tragedy  ;  with  other  poetical  works  of  the  renowned 
Sackville,  his  life,  and  a  glossary.  These  are  offered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  great  care  that  is  necessary,  and  will  con-» 
stantly  be  used,  in  the  revival  of  such  old  writers  as  the 
editor  shall  be  encouraged  to  restore  to  the  public  in  theii; 
genuine  purity."  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  proposals : 
and  they  shew,  that,  though  this  design  did  not  take  effect, 
Coxeter  was  the  first  who  formed  the  scheme,  adopted  by 
Dodsiey,  of  publishing  a  collection  of  our  ancient  play&r 
Saekville's  ^'  Gorboduc,"  ^here  referred  to,  is  the  edition 
published  by  Mr.  Spence  in  1736.  In  1747  he  was  ap« 
pointed  secretary  to  a  society  for  the  encouragement*of  an 
essay  towards  a  complete  English  history  ;  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Carte'a 
f'  History  of  England."  Mr.  Warton  made  considerable 
use  of  his  MSS.  in  his  ^^  History  of  |^oetiiy  ;"  and  in  175^, 
an  edition  of  Massinger's  works  -was  publii^d  in  4  vols, 
8vo.  said  to  be  *^  revised,  corrected,  and  the?  editions  col- 
lated by  Mr.  Goxeter."  He  died  of  a  fever  April  19,  1747^ 
in  bis  59th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel-yard  of  th^ 
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Boyal  hoitpital  of  Bridewell :  leaving  an  orphan  daagliceiy 
who  was  often  kindly  assisted  with  money  by  Dr.  Jobuson^ 
and  in  her  latter  days  by  that  excellent  and  useful  institu^- 
tton,  the  Literary  Fund.     She  died  in  Nor.  1807.^ 

COXIS,  or  COXCIE  (Michael),  an  artist,  was  born  at 
Mechlin  in  1497,  and  received  the  (irst  notions  of  painU 
ing,  when  he  was  very  young,  from  Bernard  Van  Orlay  of 
Brussels;  but  quitting  hb  own  country,  he  travelled  to 
Bome,  and  there  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  disci* 
ple  of  Raphael.  He  studied  and  worked  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  that  supenor  genius,  for  several  years ;  and  in  chat 
(chool  acquired  the  taste  of  design  and  colouring  peculiar 
to  bis  master,  as  also  the  power  of  imitating  his  exquisite 
manlier  so  far,  as  to  be  qualified  to  design  his  own  female 
figures  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  elegance.  He  had^ 
however,  no  great  invention,  nor  did  he  possess  a  liveli* 
ness  of  imagination ;  and  therefore,  when  be  left  Rome,  to 
return  io4hs  native  country,  be  took  care  to  carry  along 
with- him  a  considerable  number  of  the  designs  of  Rapbael9 
and  ether  eminent  masters  of  Italy,  which  be  did  not  scni* 
pie  to  make  use  of  afterwards  in  his  own  compositiooa. 
By  that  means  he  gained  a  temporary  reputation,  and  bia 
pictures  were  wonderfully  admired  through  the  Low  Coun* 
tries;  but  when  Jerom  Cock  returned  from  Ronie^  aiui 
brought  ^ith  him  into  Flanders,  the  <<  School  of  Athens,** 
designed  by  Raphael,  and  other  designs  of  the  most  fa* 
snous  Italian  artists,  they  were  no  sooner  made  public,  diaa 
the  plagiarism  of  Coxis  was  discovered,  and  his  repalaliofli 
proportionably  decreased. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels,  there  is  » 
^<  Last  Supper*'  painted  by  Coxis,  which  is  much  cOm« 
mended ;  and  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Antwerpi 
a  8t.  Sebastian,  a  Crucifixion,  ainl  several  portraits,  which 
ace  fine  imitations  of  nature,  an<i  the  expression  in  all  of 
them  is  excellent.  And  in  the  chapel  of  St  Luke,  at 
Mechlin,  he  painted'  two  folding-doors,  intended  to  cover 
an  altar-piece,  which  were  so  greatly  esteemed,  that  the 
archduke  Matthias  purchased  them  at  a  very  large  price^ 
and  carried  them  out  of  the  Low  Countries.  Towanls  the 
close  of  his  life,  having  become  very  rich,  he  baik  thveO 
houses  in.Malines,  whidi  he  furnished  with  his  own  pcir* 

1  Gent  Mag.  vol.  LVI.  the  first  account  which  erer  appesrsd  of  Mr.  Coae^ 
ter'i  Life.— NiohoU'f  Bowyer.— BosweU'f  Life  of  ^ohuMo. 
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.foimances.  His  pictures^  though  from  the  length  of  bis 
life^  and  bis  incessant  application,  very  numerous,,  are  ye^ 
meiy  to  be  met  with.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a.scaf- 
fold  in  1592,  in  the  town-hall  of  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
painting,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  95  years.! 

COYER  (L*Abb£),  who  was  born  at  Baumeles-Nom^ 
in  fTancbe-Comt^,  and  died  at  Paris  July  18,  17^2,  in  an 
advanced  age,  was  for  some  time  a  Jesuit.  Having  quitted 
that  society,  he  repaired  to  the  capital  about  1751,  an^ 
sought  a  livelihood  by  his  pen.  He  began  his  career. by 
certain  fugitive  pieces,  of  which  some,  as  the  **  Discovery 
of  the  Philosopher's  stone,''  in  imitation  of  Swift,  and  the 
**  Miraculous  year,"  had  the  most  success.  These  trifle^ 
uprere  collected  under  the  very  suitable  title  of  ^*  Bagatelles 
inorales."  Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  are  written 
with  ease,-  delicacy,  and  sprightliness;  but  irony  being  the 
favourite  figure  with  the  author,  the  style  of  it  is  too  mo« 
QoloQous,  and  the  witticisms  sometimes  too  far  fetched* 
There  was  visible  in  the  writings  of  the  abb£  Coyer^  as 
well  as  in  his  conversation,  a  perpetual  effort  at  being, 
agreeable,  which  he  was  unable  to  sustain  to  any  lengths 
Besides  some  temporary  pieces,  the  abb^  Coyer  also  wrote^ 
1.  <*  The  History  of  John  Sobieski,"  1761,  3  vols,  12mo^ 
a  very  interesting  work.  2.  ^^  Travels  in  Italy  and  Holf 
land,"  1775,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  abb^  Coyer  ran  over 
these  countries,  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  a  dee^ 
observer,  as  of  a  light  Frenchman,  who  takes  a  superficial 
glamce,  aud  then  hastily  sets  down  some  remarks  analogous 
to  the  fluctuation  of  his  mind,  of  his  inclinations  and  his 
oharacter.  The  book  is  far  inferior  both  to  the  observa- 
ti^s  of  M.  Crosley  and  the  travels  of  M.  de  la  Lander 
S«  **  New  observations  on  England,"  1779,  12mo,  which 
i#.  little  else- that  an  abridgment  of  Grosley's  Londgn, 
4h  '*  Noblesse  Commer^inte,"  2  vols.  8vo>  and  a  littit 
romance  entitled  *^  Chinki,  histoire  Cocbin-Cbinoise^*^- 
which  made  more  noise  in  France  than  his  *^  Bagatelles,!* 
and  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  two  important  change^ 
in  France,  the  granting  of  letters  of  noblesse  to  eminenjt 
llierfrhants,  and  the  abolition  of  wardenships.  5.  *^  Plan 
(T^ucatioa  publique,"  1770,  12mo.  The  abb6  Coyer  also 
translated  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England.     He  had  long  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
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obtain  admittance,  into  the  French  Academy,  and  dad 
adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  modern  pbiloso* 
phert,  who  do  not  appear,  however^  to*  hatre  had  a  pro^ 
found  respect  for  him.  He' was  always  telling  Voltaire  that 
he  intended  to  come  and  spend  three  months  with  hiiDy 
until  the  poet,  frightened  zx.  his'  threat,  wrote  to  him, 
'^  Mont«  Abb£,  do  you  know  the  differenee  which  I  finH 
between  you  and  Don  Quixote  ?  It  is,  that  he  took  inns  for 
castles,  and  you  tak6  castles  for  inns."* 

COYPEL  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  celebrated  patif^ 
ters.  Noel  Coypel,  the  grandfather,  was  director  of  the 
academy  at  Rome ;  Antony  Coypel,  the  father^  was  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  at 
the  same  time  surveyor  of  painting  and  sculpture;  and 
Noel  Nicholas  Coypel,  the  uncle,  professor  of  that  academy. 
Charles  Aj^tony  Coypel  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
•of  painting  in  his  twentieth  year,  where  he  had  already  exe- 
cuted several  pictures  of  great  merit;  his  son,  who  wbs 
born  at  Paris  in  1 694,  and  to  whom  he  left  his  name,  bis 
talents,  his  knowledge,  and  virtues,  enjdyed  tbe  same  good 
fortune  in  his  21st  year :  he  was  first  painter  to  the  doke 
of  Orleans,  and  in  1747  to  the  king.  Though  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  endowments  had  •already  made  him  a 
welcome  guest  with  the  princes  and  great  men  of  tbe  court, 
yet  this  kst  appointment  increased  his  reputation ;  and  the  , 
first  use  he  made  of  his  consequence,  was  to  induce  M.  4e 
Tourathem,  vtrfao  had  fortitude  of  mind  sufficient  for  such  a 
sacrifice,  to  decline  the  title  of  a  protector  of  the  academy, 
vhich  hitherto  had  always  been  connected  with  the  office 
of  superintendant  of  the  buildings,  in  or  Jer  that  the  aca- 
demy of  painting,  like  all  the  rest,  might  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  king.  He  also  erected  a  pi«- 
parator}'  school,  atTaris,  for  the  young  pupils^  who  weat 
to  Rome,  where  they  studied  history,  and  ei^ercised  them- 
Wlves  under  able  masters.  To  him  likewise  the  pobHc 
were  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Luxembourg  gallery.  Like  ail  men  of  genius,  be  had  his 
ef)viers  and  rivals ;  but  his  rivals  were  his  friends,  his  oio- 
desty  drew  them  to  him,  and  he  never  refused  them  bis^ 
esteem.  His  place  as  first  painter  to  tbe  king  brought  him 
to  court,  and  made  him  more^  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  queen  and  t^e  dauphia.     The  queen  often  gave  -hiai 

'  Diet,  Hist— Many  of  hii  works  are  ootaced  in  the  Month,  Rer.  \  see  Into. 
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^rk  to  do,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  pictures  of  the  saints 
and  other  objects  of  devotion.  On  ber  return  frofa  Aletz, 
finding  over  her  chimney  a  picture  which  he  had.  privately 
executed,  representing  France  in  the  attitude  of  retumiag 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king,  sbfi  was 
so  moved,  that  she  exclaimed,,  *^  No  one  hut  my  friend 
Coypel  is  capable  of  such  a  piece  of  gallantry. ! -'  The 
dauphin  bad  frequently  private  conversations  with  him. 
He  himself  executed  the  drawing  for  the  lastrwork  of  Coy* 
pet,  the  **  Sultan  in  his  seraglio.''  His  table  was  always 
strewed  with  the  manuscripts  of  this  artist,  which  he  in- 
tended to  publish  at  his  own  espence.  The  death  of  the 
author  presented  his  design,  and  on  hearing  of  the  event, 
the  prince  -said  publicly  at  supper :  '^  I  have  in  one  year 
lost  three  of  my  friends !'" 

Coypel  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  more  for  othera 
than  for  himself ;  he  was  a  good  master,  a  good  relatkni,  a 
good  friend,  and  a  man  of  veracity.  His  father  disinherited 
him  in  favour  of  his  sister  by  a  second  marriage,  and  thie 
son  did  the  same  in  regard  to  his  brother,  by  depriving 
him  of  all  beneht  from  the  inheritance  of  Bidault  Coypel 
was  author  of  several  theatrical  performances,  the  rehear* 
sals  of  which  were  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  not  for 
the  sake  of  feeding  his  vanity  with  an  artificial  applause, 
but  from  friendly  participation,  and  the  conviction  of  tbeir 
intrinsic  merit.  Most  of  them  were  performed  at  the  pri-^ 
vale  theatre  of  madame  Marchand,  and  in  the  Maaartne 
college,*  for  which  they  were  expressly  composed.  Thp 
well-known  ^'  D<^n  Quixote'*  is  by  him.  Coypel  also 
wrote  several  dissertations  oo  the  art  of  painting,  and  aea- 
demical  lectures,  which  latter  are  in  print  He  even  wEote 
the  life  of  his  &ther,  which  excels  no  less  by  the  delicaSe 
.  manner  in  which  be  criticises  his  father,  than  by  the  mo* 
desty  with  which  he  speaks  of  himself.  His  acquaintanoe 
was  very  much  sought  after.  One  proof  of  this  is  in  the 
prodigious  heaps  of  letters  that  were  found  after  hid  death* 
He  was  particularly  the  favourite  of  a  small  coterie,  where 
talents,  knowledge,  and  good  humour  were  cherished,  hh* 
asixed  with  jealousy,  pride,  and  licentiousness*  In  the 
number  of  its  members  were  Mess.  Caylus,  Helvetius, 
'  Mirabeao,  Mariveaux,  mad'^  Quinaut,  madame  Marchand, 
and  several  more.  They  met  alternately,  at  the  apartments 
of  each  other,  and  sat  down  to  a  supper  which,  by  a  law 
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•f  the  society,  was  mot  toi-.  cost  more  tkmn  fifteen  Imem^ 
Coypel  was  remarkmbJe  for  bis  Jiberai  sfiirit;     He  caused  » 
bouse  tbat  bad  beeu  tbrowo  down  by.  an  imiDdaiioa  to  jbo 
rebuilt  at  bis  owa  expence  oo  a  &r  joore  cooveaieataad 
handsome  plan^  wttboot  the  impoverished  owoer^s  ever 
knowing  to  whom  be  was  indebted,  for  the  bounty. .  He 
annually  laid  by  2000  livres  of  bis  revenue  for  works  of 
ebarity,.  and  requested  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  employ  the 
eapence  of  the  coach  wbtch  tbat  prince  kept  for  him  in 
films  to  the  poor.    The  duke  of  Orleans  bad  an  nnconmos 
▼alue  for  him..   The  dnke  could  not  bear  a  warm  reon^ 
but  when  €oype]  came  to  htm,  he  always  ordered  a  xous<v 
ing  6re  to  be  made  up,  ^*  foK^"  said  ue,  **  be  is  chilly  !*! 
This  same  prince  composed  a  poem,  abeWed  it  to  the  artist^ 
and  asked,  him,  whether  be  should  have  it  printed  i    Coy-* 
pel  was  honest  enough  to  say,  ^^  No  f '  and.  the  duke  tore 
it,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

A  similar  anecdote  of  the  duka  Qf> Orleans,  the  regent^ 
and  Antony  CoypeL  the  father,  deservea  to  be  related  tier* 
by  way  of  conclusion.  -TJie  regent  koiiBw.tbat  Goypd,  on 
account  of  some  diigusts,  was  intending  to  accept  c£  an 
invitation  to  England.  -  He.therefore  drove  to  his  lodgings 
one  morning,  iuAfiacce,  quite  alone,  without  any  attends 
ants,  and  had  him  called  down  :  ^^  Come  into  the  carriage/* 
said  be  to  the  artist,  who  was  quite  disconcerted  at  thia 
▼isit ;  ^Met  us  go  iind  take  a  drive  together :.  you  are  cba«^ 
grined— I  want  to  try  whether  I  cannot  put  you  in  a  good 
humour,"  and  this  jaunt  made  Coypel  at  once  forget  botb 
England  and  his  chagrin.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  died 
in  1752,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age«^ 

COYSEVOX  (Anthony)^  an  ingenious  French  scnip- 
tor,  born  at  Lyons,  in  1640,  died  chancellor  and  regent 
of  the  academy  of  painting  .and.  sculptnre  in  1720.  Ver^ . 
saillea  boasu  his  best  woiks,  excepts  the  figure  of  that  great 
minister,  M.  Colbert,  on  hk  tomb, -ia.ihe  church,  of  Su 
Eustache;  the  two  groopes  of  Renowxiy  and  Mercury,  inr 
the  Tbuilleries ;  and  the  player  on  .the  Aups;  ;in  the  aaa« 
garden.  The  Neptune  and  Ampbytrite,.  rat  Marly,  with 
^any  very  fine  busts,  are  the  chief  works  of  this  aedst^ 
yho  was  endowed  with  a  most  fruitful  imagination,  and  an 
admirable  execution.* 

1  PilkingtoD.— D'ArgeuTille.— Stratt.  >  ArfeoTille.    .       , 
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COZENS  (Alexakdbr),  a  Russian  by  birthi  was  a  laitd- 
scape  painter  in  London,  but  chiefly  practised  as  a  draw- 
ifig-master.     He  taught  in  a  way  that  was  new  and  pecu«> 
har,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  froni  the 
bint  given  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  recommends  select- 
ing the  ideas  of  landscape  from  the  stains  of  an  old  plaster 
wall,  and  his  method  of  composing  his  drawings  may  be 
CHinsidered  as  an  improvement  upon  tbe  advice  of  Da  Vinci. 
His  process  was  to  dash  out,  upon  several  pieces  of  paper, 
a  number  of  accidental  large  blots  and  loose  flourishes^ 
from  which  he  selected  forms,  and  sometimes  produced 
very  grand  ideas ;  but  they  were  in  general  too  iiidefinite 
in  their  execution,  and  unpleasing  in  their  colour.     He 
published  a  small  tract  upon  this  method  of  composing 
landscapes,  in  which  he  has  demonstrated  his  process.    He 
also  published  some  other  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  a  folio,  entitled  <<  The  Principles  of  Beau^ 
relative  to  the  Human  Head,*'  1778,  French  and  English, 
a  very  ingenious,  but  somewhat  fanciful  work,  illustrated 
with  engravings  by  Bartolozzi,  showing  the  gradations  of - 
character,  from  the  outline  of  a  feature,  to  tbe  outline  of 
Ae  facei  and  to  each  face  is  applied  an  bead  dress  in  the 
style  of  the  anttijue*     He  also  published  ^^The  various 
species  of  Composition  in  Nature,  in  sixteen  subjects,  on 
four  plates,"    with  observations    and    instructions;    and 
<^  The  shape,  skeleton,  and  foliage  of  thirty-two  species  of 
TreePr"  1771,  reprinted  1786;  but,  in  Mr.  Edwards's  opi<» 
mon,  not  very  creditable  to  the  artisL     As  a  drawing^• 
master,  be  had  very  ctnsiderable  reputation  and  employ- 
ment.     He  attended  fur  some  years  at  Eton  school,  and 
among  other  pupils  of  high  rank,  had  tbe  honour  of  giving 
some  lessons  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales. 
He  died,  at  his  house  in  Leicester-street,  Leicester-square^ 
April,  1 786,  leaving  a  son  John  Cozens,  who  greatly  ex« 
celled  him  as  a  landscape  painter :  rejecting  bis  father's  me-t 
diod  of  fortuitous  blots  and  dashes,  he  followed  the  arrange^- 
meats  of  nature,  which  he  saw  with  an  enchanted  eye,  and 
drew  with  an  enchanted  hand.     He  owes  his  fame  to  tbos6 
timed  drawings,  of  which,  Mr.  Fuseli  says,  the  method 
has  been  imitated  with  more  success  than  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  them.    A  collection  of  his  drawings,  amount* 
ing  to  ninety -four,  the  property  of  Mr.  Beckford,  werb 
sold  by  Christie  in  lb05,  and  produced  510/.     He  visited 
Italy  twice,  where  he  appears  to  have  drawn  most  of  these 
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In  1794y  he  was  seized  with  a  mental  derangemetit  whielf 
continued  to  bis  death  in  1799.^ 

CRACHERODE  (Clayton  Mordaunt),  an  emtneni; 
benefactor  to  the  taste,  elegance,    and  literature  of  bis 
time,  was  the  son  of  col.  Mordaunt  Cracberode,  who  sailed 
with  lord  Anson,  and  in  1753  was  appointed  lieut.  gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  Minorca.     His  mother  was  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Morice,   esq.    paymaster  of  the 
British  forces  in   Portugal   iu   queen  Anne's  time,    and 
brother  to  William  Morice,  esq.  who  married  bishop  At- 
terbury's  daughter*     The  colonel  died  June  20,  1 773,  and 
his  widow  Dec.  27, 1784,  at  their  boose  in  Queen' s-square, 
Westminster,  which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  their  son, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.     Mr.  Cracherode  was 
born  in  1729,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school,  where 
his  contemporary  the  late  Mr.  Cumberland  says,  he  was 
^^  as  grave,  studious,  and  reserved  as  be  was  through  life ; 
but  correct  in  morals  and  elegant  in  manners,  not  courting 
a  promiscuous  acquaintance,   but  pleasant  to  those  who 
knew  him,  beloved  by  many,>  and  esteemed  by  all.'*     He 
was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Westminster  in  1742,  and  in  1746 
was  elected  to  Christ*church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  the  usual  periods  :  the  latter, 
April  5,  1753.     He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  atone 
time  held  the  curacy  of  Binsey,  a  donative,  near  Oxford, 
but  accepted  no  preferment  afterwards.     At  the  same  time, 
he  maintained  that  simplicity  and  purity  in  his  ajipear- 
.ance,  manners,  and  sentiments,  which  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter he  professed*    The  tenor  of  Mr.  Cracherode's  life, 
after  he  came  to  reside  in  London,  that  of  a  man  of  literary 
taste  and  research,  was  even  and  uniform :  his  principal 
object  was  the  collection  of  a  library  and  museum,  and 
while  his  thought^  .were   confined'  to  it,    his  associations 
were  necessarily  with  men  of  similar  pursuits.   •  He  em- 
ployed a  considerable  pyt  of  a  large  revenue-  in  making 
collections  of  what  was  best  and  most  qorious  in  literature, 
and  certain  orancbes  of  the  arts.     His  library  soon  became 
unrivalled  in  its  kind ;  and  his  cabinet  of  prints,  drawings, 
and  medals,  was  considered  as  among  the  most  select  and 
valuable  in  a  country  that  possesses  so  maay  of  them.     Me 
was  an  exquisite  judge  of  art,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
particularly  of  sculptuire,  painting,  and  music,  and  col- 

1  £dwards'8  Continuatioa  of  Walpole's  Anecdoteit— Ftweli'a  Pilkinftoq^ 
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lect^  the  cbiOtcest  of  early  printed  books,  drawings,  coins, 
and  gems.     Many  of  bis  articles  were  unique  for  their 
beauty,   their  presenr%tion,  or  the  rarity  of  their  occur- 
rence :    such,  for  instance,   as  his  tuiinfio  of  a  lion  on  a 
sardonyx,  and  intaglio  of  the  discobolos;   his  Tyndale's 
New  Testament  on  vellum,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  his  lord  Finch,  with  wings  on 'his  head,  by  'b/iair^ 
shal;    his  01biopoliS|    and   his  Dichalcos,    the  first  and 
smallest  coin,  beifhg  the  fourth  part  of  an  obolus.   Of  these, 
and  every  other  curiosity  in  his  possession,  be  was,  at  all 
times,  most  obligingly  commi^nicative.     His  books,  which 
he  used  modestly  to  call  a  specimen  collection,  particularly 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  form  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect series  ever  brought  together  by  one  man.     His  passion 
for  collecting  was  strong  in  death,  and  while  he  was  at  the 
last  extremity,  his  agents  were  buying  prints  for  him.     In 
bis   farewell  visit  to  Payne^s  shop   he  put  an  Edinburgh 
Terence  in  one  pocket,  and  a  large  paper  Cebes  in  ano- 
ther»  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  carry  away  ^*  Tri- 
veti  Annates,"  and  Henry  Stephens's  *^  Pindar"  in  old  bind- 
ing, both  beautiful  copies,  and,  as  he  thought,  finer  than 
his  own,  but  which  Mr.  Payne  bad  destined  for  lord  Spen- 
cer. 

This  last  visit  was  paid  on  the  Monday  before  his  death, 
when  he  seemed  to  depart  in  a  manner  that  was  visibly 
affecting.  Soon  after  he  got  home,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  call  in  sir  George  Baker,  who  paid  the  most  unre^ 
mitting  attention,  and  revived  him  from  the  momentary 
effects  of  a  fit  in  which  he  fell  down,  but  could  not  protract 
life  beyond  the  Friday  following,  April  6,  1799,  when  this 
amiable  man  expired.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster- 
abbey.  ' 

His  death  was  probably  brought  on  by  a  cold  he  caught 
ID  going  out  after  a  long  confinement.  It  was  apparently 
an  atrophy,  but  at  last,  a  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
Among  his  other  habits,  in  which  he  was  extremely  regu- 
lar, he  was  accustomed  for  40  years  of  his  life,  to  go  every 
day  first  to  Mr.  Elmsly's  the  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and 
theuce  to  Mr.  Payne's  at  the  Mews-gate,  to  meet  bis  lite- 
rary friends :  and  punctually  called  every  Saturday  at  the 
late  Mr.  Mudge's,  now  Dutton's,  the  ingenious  mechanic 
in  Fleet-street,  to  have  bis  watch  exactly  regulated.  1 

The  principal  features  o(  his  face,  which  was  a  very  fine 
one,  were  mildness,  kindness,  and  goodness :  and  though 
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they  cQuld  not  well  be  described  tn  one  line^  y et'tbay  mag^ 
be  expressed  by  the  single  epithet  of  //  benevolo.    He  was 
an  universal  favourite,  because  be  possessed  those  quali- 
ties of  which  mankind  are  seldom  jealous,  and  which  thcw* 
are  ever  ready  to  commend.     Hb  judgment  was  soand^ 
/and  his  taste  excellent:  he  was  eager  to  learn,  and  modest 
to  decide.     His  general  manner  of  life,  though  he  ocea* 
frionally  mixed  with  the  world,  and  lived  with  the  first  pea* 
pie,    was  quiet  and   recluse  :    and  his  excursions  from 
Queen-square  were,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  at  Clap-- 
bam.     The  greatest  journey  of  his  life  was  from  London' 
to  Oxford,  and  be  was  never  on  horseback*     He  had  an> 
estate  in  Hertfordshire,  on  which  grew  a  remarkable  cbes* 
nut-tree,  which  he  never  saw  but  in  an  etching.    This 
property  was  the  manor  of  great  Wimondly,  held  of  the 
crown  in  grand  serjeantry  by  the  service  of  presenting  to 
the  king  the  first  cup  he  drinks  at  his  coronation ;  the  cup 
to  be  of  silver  gilt,  and  the  king  returns  it  as  the  fee  of 
office.     His  father,   colonel  Cracherode,  purchased  thir 
manor  of  the  Grosvenor  family,  and  officiated  at  the  coro^ 
nation  of  his  present  majesty.     The  apprehension  of  being 
called  to  perform  this  service  occasioned  no  small  uneasi* 
ness  to  his  son.     His  fortune  was  large,  which  he  received  - 
from  his  father.     Possessing  about  6OOL  a  year  in  landed  - 
property,  and  nearly  100,000/.  in  three  per  cents,  he  was 
usually  reckoned  worth  5000/.  a  jrear,  of  which  he  made 
the  best  possible  use,  for  his  charities  were  as  ample  as  hia 
fortune,  but  secret. 

His  attainments  were   various  and  considerable.     He  ' 
wrote  elegantly  in  Latin  verse,  as  may  be  seen  in  three 
specimens  in  the  *'  CarminaQuadragesimalia,"  for  the  year  : 
1 748,  the  only  things  he  was  ever  known  to  have  published. 
The  only  likeness  existing  of  Mr.  Cracherode  is  a  black* 
lead  drawing  made  by  order,  and  in  the  possession  of  lady  * 
Spencer,    but  by  himself  expressly  forbiddeu  to  be  en* 
graved. 

Mr.  Cracherode  left  no  fovmab  will;  and  as  he  never  . 
was  married,  his  fortune  devolved  by  inheritance  to  his  1* 
sister,  a  maiden  lady,  who  died  July  17,  1602.     He  left 
detached  memoranda,  bequeathing  his  immense  colleotion 
of  books,  medals,  drawings,  &c.  to  tbedBritish  Museum,  o0^ 
which  he  had  for  some  years  been  a  trustee.     He  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies.     JEvery  friend 
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to  literature  muBt  rejoice  to  he^r  that  this  unparalleled 
Ubcary  (with  the  etceptimi.  of  his  Polyglott  Bible,  which 
he  left  te  the  bishop  of  DUrhaar,  and  his  copy  of  the  first 
^iion  of  Homer,  formerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated 
historian  Thuanbs,  which  ..be  gave  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson^ 
lale  dean  of  Christ  church)  went  entire  to  this  excellent 
repository,  where  they  now  are  placed  under  the  title  of 
the  Musoifn  Cracherodianum,  ^ 

•  CRADOCK  (8amD£l),  an  eminent  writer  among  the 
nonconformists,  was  born,  in  i630,  but  where  we  do  not 
fiad.  He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge^ 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  was  presented  to  the 
coHege  living  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire,  worth 
3002.  a  year.  When  he  kept  the  bachelor  of  divinity's  act^ 
at  the  public  commencement  in  1651,  his  performance  was 
highly,  applauded.  •  He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
L662,  but  his- wants  were  soon  supplied  by  the  death  of  a 
relation,  who  left  hint  a  good  estate  at  Wickham  Brook  in 
l^ffolk,  on  which  ire  resided  for  twenty  •six  years,  occa- 
sionally preached,  <and  kept  an  academy  for  teaching  young 
nonconisrmists  those  ^branches  of  science  usually  taught  at 
the  universities.  Br.  Calamy,  who  was  one  of  bis  pupils, 
gives  him  a  high  character  for  learning  and  piety,  and 
Granger  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen  two  different  cha- 
racters of  Mr.  Cradock.  He  was  so  good  and  inoffensive, 
that  every  body  spoke  well  of  him,  when  it  was  usual  for 
men  of  all  religions  to  speak  ill  of  each  other.  Nothing 
was  ever  objected  to  him  but  his  nonconformity.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II;  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  himself 
and  others  who  kept  private  academies,  notwithstanding 
their  having  taken  an  oath  to  the  contrary  at  the  univer- 
sity; a  copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Calamy.  In  his  79th 
year  he  became  pastor  of  a  cotigregation  at  Bishop  Stort- 
ford  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  October  7,  1 706,  in 
his.B6th'year,  and  was  buried  at  Wickham  Brook.  His 
works,  which  were  recommended  by  bishop  Reynolds  and 
archbishop  Tillotson,  are  still  in  high  esteem  with  the 
orthodox  dissenters.  They  consist  of,  1.  **  Knowledge  and 
Pisctice,*'  a  system  of  divinity,  folio.  2.  *^  The  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evangelisu,"  folio,  revised  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
who  preserved  it  from  the  flames  in  the  fire  of  London. 

1  Gant  Mag.  LXIX.  kc,  —See  also  toI.  L]£XXt.  for  some  aecountof  «  sup- 
posed retatiun. 
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3.  '^  The  Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acts,  &c«  o^ 
the  Apostles/'  folio.     4.  '*  A  Catechism  on  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  Faith."     5.  "  The  Old  Testament  Historjr 
methodized."     6^  <^  A  plain  and  brief  Exposition  on  tbe 
Revelation."     Most  of  these  have  been  often  reprinted. 

CRADOCK  (Zachary),  said  to  be  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1633,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  such  esteem  by  his 
learning  and  piety,  that  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  1656,  wrote  ia 
tbe  strongest  terms  to  secretary  Thurlo'te,  to  recommend 
him  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  proper  person  for  the  chap- 
lainship  of  the  English  factory  at  Lisbon.  Some  years  after 
the  restoration,  he  was  made  canon-residentiary  of  Chi- 
xhester,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Eton  college  in  1672. 
In  1680  he  was  chosen  by  the  fellows  provost  of  Eton  in 
opposition  to  Waller  the  poet,  who  was  twice  disappointed' 
of  the  same  preferment,  once  in  1665,  when  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  be- 
cause i^  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  and  now  when 
the  privy-council  came  to  the  same  determination.  Dr. 
Cradock,  who  was  admired  in  his  own  time  for  his  uncom* 
mon  talents,  great  copiousness  and  vivacity  in  preaching, 
is  scarce  known  to  the  present  day,  except  by  the  high 
character  given  of  him  by  his  contemporaries,  and  two  ex-' 
cellent  sermons:  one  on  Providence,  preached  before 
Charles  II.  by  whose  command  it  was  printed  :  it  has  since 
passed  through  several  editions  :  the  other  ^'  On  the  great 
end  and  design  of  Christianity,"  was  printed  some  years 
after  his  death,  which  happened  Oct.  16,  1695,  when  be 
was  interred  in  the  college  cbapet. ' 

CRAIG  (Sir  James  Henuy),  a  brave  officer,  was  of  a 
respectable  Scottish  family,  the  Craigs  of  Dalnair  and  Cos- 
tarton ;  and  born  in  1748  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father 
held  the  appointments  of  civil  and  military  judge.  He  en* 
tered  tbe  army  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen ;  and  in  a  season 
of  peace  he  imbibed  the  elementary  knowledge  of  his  pro* 
fession  in  the  best  military  schools  of  the  continent.  Ia 
1770,  he  was  appointed  aid«de-camp  to  general  sir  Robert 
Boyd,  then  governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  obtained  a  company 
in  the  47th  regiment,  with  which  he  went  to  America  in- 
1774,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lexington  aind 

1  Birch's  TillottOD.--Johnson'a  Life  of  Waller,*-Haf»ood*s  Alumni  Eto- 
nensei. 
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(  Bunker^s-bill^  in  which  latter  engagement  he  was  severely 

I  wounded.     In  1776,  he  accompanied  bis  regiment  to  Ca« 

r  nada,    commanding  his  company  in  the  action  of  Trois 

!  RiviereS)^  and  .he  afterwards   coolmanded  the    advanced 

guard  of  the  army  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from  that 
I  province.     In  1777  he  was  engaged  in  the  actions  at  Ti- 

\  conderago  and  Hubertown,  in  the  latter  of  which  engage*^ 

I  ments  he  was  again  severely  wounded*     Ever  in  a  position 

of  honourable  danger,  he  received  a  third  wound  in  the 
action  at  Freeman's  Farm.  He  was  engaged  in  the  disas*^ 
trous  affair  at  Saratoga,  and  was  then  distinguished  by  ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  and  the  brave  Fraser,  who  fell  in  that 
action,  as  a  young  officer  who  promised  to  attain  to  the 
reiy  height  of  the  military  career.  Op  that  occasion  he 
was  selected  by  general  Burgoyne  to  carry  home  the  dis- 
patches, and  was  immediately  thereafter  promoted  to  a 
iint)ority  in  the  new  82d  regiment,  which  he  accompanied 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1778,  to  Penobscot  in  1779,  and  to  North 
Carolina  in  1781  ;  being  engaged  in  a  continued  scene  of 
active  service  during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns,  and 
generaUy  commanding  the  light  troops,  with  orders  to  act 
from  his  own  discretion,  on  which  his  superiors  in  com* 
mand  relied  with  implicit  confidence.  In  a  service  of  this 
kind,  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  the  fertility  of  his 
resources,  and  the  clearness  of  his  military  judgment,  were 
alike  conspicuous,  and  drew  on  him  the  attention  of  his 
sovereign,  who  noted  him  as  an  officer  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise*  In  I78l,  be  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
the  32d.  regiment,  and  in  1783  that  of  the  16th,  which  he 
commanded  in  Ireland  till  1791,  having  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  1790.  In  1782,  he  went  to  the  con- 
tinent for  the  purpose  of  instructing  himself  in  the  disci^ 
pUneof  the  Prussian  army,  at  that  time  esteemed  the  most 
perfect  in  Europe ;  and  in  a  ciorrespondence  with  general 
sir  D.  Dandas,  communicated  the  result  of  his  knowledge 
to  that  most  able  tactician,  from  whose  professional  science 
his.  country  has  derived  so  much  advantage  in  the  first  im- 
provement of  the  disciplinary  system ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  first  experiments  of  the  new  exercise  were,  by  his 
majesty's  orders,  reduced  to  the  test  of  practice,  under 
,  the  eye  of  colonel  Craig,  in  the  16th  regiment.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Jersey,  and  soon 
thereafter  of  Guernsey,  as  lieutenant-governor.  In  1794 
be  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the  army  under  his 
Vou  X.  G  a 
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royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  by  whose  side  he  served 
during  the  whole  of  that  campaign  on  the  continent,  and 
whose  £avour  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  to  the  latest  mo- 
inent  of  his  life.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major-- 
general,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  sent  on  the  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where,  in  the  reduction  and  conquest  of  that  most  impor* 
tant  settlement,  with  the  co-operation  of  admiral  sir  G.  K. 
Elphiustone,  and  major-gen.  Clark,  he  attained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  military  reputation,  and  performed  that  signal 
service  to  his  king  and  country,  of  which  the  memory  will 
be  as  lasting  as  the  national  annals.  Nor  were  his  merits 
less  conspicuous  in  the  admirable  plans  of  civil  regulation, 
introduced  by  him  in  that  hostile  quarter,  when  invested 
with  the  chief  authority,  civil  and  military,  as  governor  of 
the  Cape,  till  succeeded  in  that  situation  by  the  earl  of 
Macartney,  in  1797,  who,  by  a  deputation  from  his  majesty, 
invested  general  Craig  with  the  red  ribbon,  as  an  honour- 
able mark  of  bis  sovereign's  just  sense  of  his  distinguished 
services.  Sir  James  Craig  had  scarcely  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  when  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  require  his  services 
on  the  staff  in  India.  On  his  arrival  at  Madras,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Manilla, 
which  not  taking  place,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  and  took 
the  field  service.  During  a  five  years  command  in  India, 
bis  attention  and  talents  were  unremittingly  exerted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  Indian  army,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  that  harmonious  co*operation  between  it^ 
different  constituent  parts,  on  which  not  only  the  military 
strength,  but  the  civil  arraugement  of  that  portion  of  the 
Britbh  empire  so  essentially  depend.  January  1801,  air 
James  Craig  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuteBant- 
general,  and  returned  to  England  in  1302.  Hewasap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  -eastern  district,  and  re- 
mained in  England  till  1805,  when,  notwithstanding  his 
constitution  was  much  impaired  by  a  long  train  of  most 
active  and  fatiguing  service,  he  was  appointed  by  his  86ve« 
reign  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  from  thence  to  Naples,  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the 
Russian  army.  But  these  plans  being  frustrated  by  die 
event  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  sir  James  withdrew  the 
troops  from  Naples  to  Messina,  in  Sicily.  During  the 
^hole  period  of  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  be 
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bad  suflbred  severely  from  that  malady  which  tteminated 
bis  Hf^,«-^a  dropsy,  proceeding  from  an  organic  affection 
of  the  liver;  and  feeling  bis  diseiase  sensibly  gaining 
grtmndy  he  retarned,  with  his  sovereign's  permissiofii  to 
England  in  1805.  A  temporary  abatement  of  his  disordet 
flattering  bim  with  a  prospect  of  recovery,  and  b^ng  un-* 
able  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  a  situation  of  inaotivity,  be 
once  OKire  accepted  of  an  active  command  frdm  tbe  choice 
of  bis  Sovereign  ;  and  in  1 808,  on  the  threatening  appeari^ 
ance  of  hostilities  with  the  United  American  States,  was 
sent  out  to  Quebec,  as  governor  in  chief  of  British  Attm^ 
rica.  Tho  singular  union  of  vigour  and  prudence,  which 
distinguished  bis  goverrnment  in  that  most  important  official 
situatifNi,  are  so  recently  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  as 
to  need  uo  detail  in  this  place.  His  merits  were  avowed 
and  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  :  and  as  they  proved 
tbe  termination,  so  they  will  ever  be  felt  as  tbrowing  the 
highest  lustre  on  the  whole  train  of  his  public  services.  Hh 
constitution  being  now  utterly  enfeebled  by  a  disease  which 
precluded  all  hope  of  recovery,  be  returned  to  England  iri* 
July  181 1.— Within  three  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  pro-i 
moted  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  looked  forward  with 
manly  fortitude  to  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  in 
January  1812,  ended  a  most  honourable  and  useful  careet 
by  an  easy  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  ^ 

CRAIG  (James),  M.  A.  a  Scotch  clergymatn,  was  born 
at  Gifford  in  East  Lothian  1682,  and  educated  in  tbe  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  took  bis  degrees,  and  was  ordained 
minister  at  Yester,  where  he  continued  some  years  till  ha 
was  removed  to  Haddington.  During  tbe  time  be  was 
minister  at  Yester,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  *'  Divine  PoemV* 
which  have  gone  through  two  editions,  and  tfi'e  mtich  e8*> 
teemed.  In  1732  be  was  translated  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  jliuch  followed  as  one  of  tbe  most  popular  preachers  itl 
that  city.  While  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  be  published  three 
vohimes  of  "  Sermons,"  in  8vo,  chiefly  on  the  principal 
heads  of  Ckristiamity;  but  they  are  now  BecoiiKe  scarce; 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1744y  aged  62.' 

CRAIG  (John),  a  leaf  ned  mathematician,  was  a  native 
of  Scovhand,  in  the  seventeenth  century,*  and  welt  known 
for  many  papevs  recorded*  in  the  Philosophical  Transac* 

>  Memoir  published  iMt  ymtr  ito  the  roriovs  periodiciA  vvrllt. 
*  Lait  edition  sf  tlus  DiGticnarj. 
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tions,  itnd  in  the  Acta  Eraditorum.  He  had  a  controveiirf 
with  Bernouilli,  in  which  Leibnitz  took  the  part  of  Craig'. 
He  made  his  name,  however,  famous  chiefly  by  a  pam* 
phlet  of  36  pages,  4to,  entitled  '^  Theologis  Christianfls 
principia  mathematica,^'  printed  at  London  in  16119,  and 
reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1755,  with  a  preface  upon  the  life 
and  works  of  Craig.  The  author  calculates  the  force  and 
diminution  of  the  probability  of  things.  He  establishes, 
as  his  fundamental  proposition,  that  whatever  we  believe 
Bpon  the  testimony  of  men,  inspired  or  uniospired,  is 
iK>thing  more  than  probable.  He  then  proceeds  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  probability  diminishes  in  proportion  as.  the 
distance  of  time  from  this  testimony  increases :  and,  by 
means  of  algebraical  calculations,  he  finds  at  length,  that 
the  probability  of  the  Christian  religion  will  last  only  1434 
years  from  the  date  of  his  book ;  but  will  be  nothing  after- 
wards, unless  Jesus  Christ  should  prevent  the  annihilation 
of  it  by  his  second  coming,  as  he  prevented  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion  by  his  first  coming.  Some  in 
Germany  and  France  have  seriously  refuted  these  learned 
reveries.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  ^ 

CRAIG  (Nicholas),  Cragius,  was  born  in  1549,  at 
Ripbn,  and  was  regent  of  the  school  of  Copenhagen  in 
1576.  He  married  two  years  ^ter  this,  and  then  set  out 
on  his  travels  over  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  found  at  his 
bouse  two  children  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  which  he 
got  rid  of,  together  with  their  mother,  by  dissolving  his 
marriage;  and  then,  forgetting' his  disaster,  he  married 
again.  His  turn  for  business  procured  him  the  manage- 
ment of  several  important  negociations,  which  he  termi- 
nated much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
He  died  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  61,  leaving  a  Latin  work 
in  high  repute,  on  the  republic  of  the  J^cedemoniansy 
<<  De  Republica  Lacedsemoniorum,"  first  printed  in  1592, 
and  thea^at  JLeyden  in  1670,  8vo,  and  the  annals  of  Den- 
mark, *^  Annalium  libri  Sex,''  from  the  death  of  Frederic  L 
to  the  year  1550,  Copenhagen,  1737,  folio,  a  reprint.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  a  '<  Latin  Grammar,"  1576  ;  <<  Tki 
Livii  Patavini  sententiose  dicta,"  with  sentences  taken  from 
Sallust ;  and  ^'  Differentia  Ciceronis,"  1 5S9^  of  which  last, 
however,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  only  the  editor.* 


>  Last  edition  •f  ibis  Dictionary.— .Rms'i  CyclofNedia. 
*  Moreri.— ^baufepie.— Saxii  Oaooiattkoii. 
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I  CRAIG  (Sir  Thomas),  was  born  at  Cdinburgli  in  1548; 

r.  and  studied  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Paris.    While 

very  young,  be  was  called  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  the 
t  court  of  session  :  his  practice  at  the  bar  was  great,  and  he 

I  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect  by  his  countrymen ; 

I  and  when  on  a  visit  to  London,  he  was  knighted  by  king 

I  James.  .  Being  well  skilled  in  British  and  European  anti-* 

I  quities,  he  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  the  feudal  law,  en« 

p  titled  "  Jus  Feudale,"  which  is  still  in  very  great  esteem. 

In  1535  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland, 
I  which  was  translated  into  very  bad  English  by  Ridpath  in 

J  1675.     In  1602  he  wrote  a  large  treatise  in  folio  to  prove 

the  legality  of  James's  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth*  His  book  on  the  feudal 
law  is  esteemed  all  over  England  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  often  quoted  both  by  historians  and  lawyers.  If 
others  have  excelled  him  in  general  researches  and  abstract 
speculation,  few  have  united  such  practical  utiHty  with  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  feudal  system. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  1 608,  aged  60.  ^ 

CRAIG  (William),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  born 
in  February  1709  ;  and  in  the  seminaries  of  education  in 
that  city^  he  began  and  prosecuted  his  studies.  At  college 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  taste  and  uncommon 
proficiency  in  classical  learning ;  and  received  great  assist- 
ance  and  encouragement  from  his  kinsman  the  rev.  Mr. 
Clerk,  of  Neilston  in  Renfrewshire.  The  moral  philosophy 
of  the  ancients  engaged  his  attention  in  a  particular 
manner :  and  the  moral  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
bis  favourite  authors.  By  the  attentive  perusal  of  their 
works,  and  of  the  moral  poets  of  antiquity,  he  had  com- 
mitted to  his  memory  a  great  number  of  their  most  striking 
passages,  and  used,  to  apply  them  occasionally,  in  the 
company  of  his  select  friends,  with  great  ease,  judgment, 
and  ingenuity.  In  this  he  had  an  excellent  example  in  the 
practice  of  his  friend  and  instructor,  the  justly-celebrated 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  about  the 
time  that  Craig  had  nearly  finished  his  theological  and  phi- 
losophical course.  With  this  amiable  and  eminent  philo- 
iopher  he  was  early   and  intimately  connected.     Com* 

1  Moreri.— -LaiDg*«  Hist  of  Scotland. 
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mencing  preacbchr  in  1734,  bis  philosophical  monitor  em- 
braced ev^ry  opportunity  of  bearing  him ;  and  with  a 
frankness  which  shewed  the  opinion  be  entertained  of  the 
candour  and  abilities  of  bis  disciplci  he  offered  such  re-^ 
inarks  on  his  sermons  as  he  thought  necessary.  He  par* 
ticularly  admonished  him  against  a  propensity  to  which 
young  clergymen  of  ability  are  very  liable,  of  indulging^ 
themselves  in  abstruse  and  philosophical  disquisition.  He 
advised,  because  be  knew  be  was  able  to  follow  the  advice^ 
to  preach  to  and  from  the  heart.  He  did  so.  Habitually 
pious,  ardently  devout,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  listened  to  his  instruction,  he  delivered 
himself  with  genuine  and  becoming  earnestness.  This  was 
the  spirit  that  directed  his  manner,  which  was  solemn,  yet 
animated ;  earnest,  but  correct ;  and  though  correct,  not 
formal. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  preacher  of  such  eminence, 
especially  at  a  time  when  this  mode  of  preaching  was  rare, 
should  remain  unknown  or  unnoticed.  He  soon  received  a 
presentation  from  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Cambusnetban,  to  be 
ininister  of  that  parish  ;  and  settled  there  in  the  year  1737. 
About  this  time  great  opposition  was  made  by  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  by  those  of  Clydesdale,  to 
the  manner  of  appointing  ministers  by  presentations  from 
lay-patrons,  and  Mr.  Craig  encountered  considerable  op* 
position.  Zealous,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  hoping,  in  the  conscious  ardour  of  his  endeavours,  to 
i«concile  his  parishioners  to  that  system  of  instruction 
which  he  thought  best  suited  to  their  condition,  and  most 
consistent  with  Christianity,  he  refused  a  presentation  to  a 
church  in  Airshire,  offered  him  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of 
Coils6eld ;  and  another  offered  him  by  the  amiable  but 
unfortunate  earl  of  Kilmarnock.  At  length  he  accepted  of 
«  presentation  to  a  church  in  Glasgow,  the  place  of  bis 
:pativity,  where  most  of  his  relations  resided,  where  he 
could  have  opportunities  of  conversing  with  his  literary 
friends,  and  where  the  field  for  doing  good  was  more  ex* 
tensive.  He  was  first  appointed  minister  of  the  Wynd- 
church  in  that  city  :  and,  after  the  building  of  St.  Andrew's 
church,  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  public  worsbip 
in  Scotland,  be  was  removed  thither.  His  audience  was 
at  no  time  so  numerous^  but  especially  during  the  last  (ive- 
and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  as  those  who  valued  good 
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compo^itioD  md  liberality  of  sentifoent  apprehended  that 
be  deserved. 

Craig,  about  this  time  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  An« 
dersoDy  a  considerable  merchant  in  Glasgow.  She  lived 
with  him  sixteen  years  ;  and  by  her  he  had  several  chiU 
dr^n ;  two  of  whom,  namely^  William,  an  eminent  lawyer 
at  the  Scottish  bar,  and  John,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow, 
survived  their  father.  But  the  excellent  understanding 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  his  wife,  which  rendered. hi^ 
married  state  happy,  contributed,  by  their  painful  recol- 
lection, to  embitter  the  sufferings  of  his  declining  age* 
She  died  in  1758 ;  and  though  he  afterwards  formed  a  very 
happy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Kennedy, 
esq.  of  Auchtifardel,  he  scarcely  ever  recovered  the  shock 
of  his  first  separation.  Several  years  before  he  died,  his 
strength  and  health  gradually  declined ;  his  spirits  were 
overwhelmed  with  melancholy ;  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  enjoying  happiness ;  no  amusement  could  relieve 
his  depressions ;  he  lamented  that  he  was  become  useless ; 
and  that  he  felt,  not  only  his  body,  but  the  faculties  of  his 
soul  impaired.  His  sufferings  were  heightened  by  many 
additional  afflictions;  particularly  by  the  death  of  his  son 
Alexander,  a  very  agreeable  young  man,  who  had  beea 
bred  a  merchant,  but  who  was  strongly  inclined  to  the 
study  of  polite  literature :  and  soon  after  by  the  death  of 
his  second  wife,  whose  affectionate  assiduities  had  been 
invariably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  solace  and  support 
his  infirmities.  In  this  state  of  feebleness  and  dejection, 
notwithstanding  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  sumving 
sons,  he  continued  to  languish:  and,  at  length,  in  178^, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  released  by  an 
easy  death.  Great  sensibility  seems  to  have  given  the  ge- 
neral and  prevailing  colour  to  his  character.  It  rendered 
his  piety  devout,  his  benevolence  tender,  and  his  friend- 
ship affectionate.  In  the  culture  of  his  understanding  it 
inclined  him  to  those  studies  that  please  by  their  beautiful 
ims^ery,  or  touch  the  heart  with  agreeable  feelings.  He 
was  therefore  very  early  addicted  to  classical  learning;^  and 
cherished  those  views  of  religion  thut  represent  both  God 
and  man  in  a  favourable  light.  Such  sentiments  and  pro- 
pensities, though  not  altogether  singular  at  the  time  that 
he  commenced  his  studies,  were,  however,  so  rare  among 
students  of  theology,  that,  speaking  figuratively,  we  may 
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call  them  siaguUr.     But  singularity  of  disposition  or  opi-* 
nioQ  is  usually  disliked  or  opposed.     The  man  of  fortitude 
and  strong  nerves  encounters  the  opposition ;  and  ^ther 
makes  converts,  or,  by  a  bold  authoritative  tone,  though 
he  fails  to  conciliate  affection,  imposes  respect     But  the 
man  of  extreme  sensibility,  yielding  to  his  native  bias,   is 
afraid  of  the  struggle,  decUnes  the  contest ;  and,  except> 
ing  in  the  retirements  of  confidential  friendship,  not  only 
appears,  but  really  becomes  shy  and  reserved.     This  dis- 
position is  nearly  allied  to  modesty,  and  even  humbleness 
of  mind ;  yet  the  appearance  of  distance  it  so  often  as- 
sumes, is  ndisrepresented  by  the  undiscerning  multitude  ; 
and,  by  a  violent  misapplication  of  terms,  is  misconstrued 
into  pride.     Effects  almost  of  an  opposite  appearance  are 
produced  by  the  same  principle,  yet  tend  in  their  final 
issue  to  confirm  this  mistaken  reserve.     The  man  of  sensi*> 
bility,  conscious  of 'powers,  exerts  them;  and,  conscious 
of  his  own  candour,  expects  suitable  returns.     He  is  dis« 
appointed.    The  observation  of  men  is  otherwise  engaged : 
accidental  circumstances,  and  other  causes  than  such  as 
arise  from  perversion  of  mind,  carry  away  their  attention 
from  the  merit  that  claims  and  deserves  their  notice.     Of 
these  the  man  of  shy  and  retired  sensibility  is   not  aware  ; 
he  becopaes  still  more  cautious  in  his  intercourse  with  man- 
kind ;  more  shy,  and  more  retired.     But  Craig,  under  the 
sacred  shade,  and  in  the  retirements  of  intimate  and  con- 
fidential friendship,  was  unreserved,  open,  and  even  ar- 
dent.    The  spirit  of  real  enjoyment,  with  which  in  his 
better  days  he  engaged  in  familiar  and  literary  conversation 
mth  his  friends,  displayed  the  most  interesting  view  of  his 
character.     Conversations  on  the  merits  of  elegant  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  but,  above  all,  the  liberal  dis* 
cussion  of  moral  and  religious  topics,  were  the  joy  of  his 
soul.     On  these  occasions,  his  eyes,  naturally  animated, 
sparkled  with  additional  lustre  ;  his  voice,  naturally  mu- 
sical, became  delightfully  mellow;  his  features  brightened, 
for  his  heart  glowed.     These  were  blessed  intervals,  anti- 
cipations, perhaps,  of  what  he  now  enjoys.     By  degrees, 
this  glowing  mood  became  tinged  with  melancholy :  at  first 
it  was  amiable  and  interesting ;  but  became  at  last  dis- 
tressful.    The  sensibility  which  gave  him  such  moments  of 
l^apture,  had  not,  perhaps^  been  duly  managed  ;  and  con- 
tributed to  or  occasioned  bis  sufferings.     It  had  rendered 
bim  averse  to  indiscriminate  society,  and  thus  precluded 
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him  from  many  innocent  means  of  relieving  the  lassitude, 
or  alleviating  the  weight  of  declining  age.  It  quickened 
bis  sense  of  misfortune,  and  rendered  his  afBiction  for  the 
loss  of  friends  too  poignant.  It  overwhelmed  him  with  too 
much  sorrow,  if  at  any  time  he  apprehended  that  the  af- 
fection of  those  in  whose  love  he  trusted  had  suffered 
change.  His  sense  of  deity  was  strong  and  lively.  Even 
though  the  dejection  and  the  despondency  of  affliction 
might  at  times  have  brought  a  gloomy  cloud  between  him 
and  the  radiance  of  heaven,  the  cloud  was  transient :  his 
religious  opinions^  founded  not  merely  on  feeling,  but  on 
conviction,  were  permanent :  and  even  in  the  earlier  pe* 
riods  of  his  life  he  often  lamented  that  men  of  worth  and 
integrity  were  not  pious ;  and  though  they  performed  many 
charitable  and  disinterested  actions  from  very  laudable 
motives,  yet  that  their  conduct  did  not  seem  to  be  founded 
on  any  principles  of  religion,  it  might  be  friendship,  it 
might  be-  compassion,  it  might  be  beneficence;  but  it' 
'  wanted  those  aids,  those  supports  and  comforts,  which 
alone  could  arise  from  hope  and  trust  in  God.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  of  such  a  character,  that  he  was  just,  cha- 
ritable, and  temperate.  His  virtues  were  those  of  a  Chris- 
tian, his  failings  were  those  incident  to  the  weakness  of 
human  nature;  and  his  sufferings  were  occasioned,  or 
much  aggravated  by  his  feelings.  ^ 

CRAKANTHORPE  (Richard),  originated  from  a  gen- 
tleman's family  at  Strickland  in  Westmoreland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1567,  and  in  1533  was  admitted  in  Queen's 
college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
1598.  He  was  esteemed  a  celebrated  preacher  arid  a 
deep  controversial  divine,  and  was  particularly  admired  by 
the  puritans.  When  king  James  I.  sent  the  lord  Evers  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  Mr.Crakanthorpe  went  along  with 
him  in  1603  as  chaplain ;  and  upon  his  return  he  was  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  and  present/sd  to  the 
rectory  of  Black  Notley,  near  Braintry  in  Essex.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  a  general  scholar,  was  a  considerable 
canonist,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity and  scholastic  divinity.  He  died  in  1624,  at  his 
rectory  of  Black-Notley.  His  works  are,  1.  '^Justinian 
the  emperor  defended  against  cardinal  Baronius,"  1616, 
4ta  2.  ^<  Introductio  in  Metaphysicam,  lib.  4.'' Oxon.  1619, 
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8vo;  Lend.'  1641,  4to.  3.  ^*  A  Defence  of  Constaotinev 
with  a  treatise  of  the  pope's  Temporal  Monarcbj,*'  Lood. 
1621,  4to.  4.  *^  Defensio  ecclesise  Aoglicanae  cootia  JIf  . 
Anton,  de  Dominis  archiepisc.  Spalatensis  iojurias/'  Loud. 
1625,  4 to;  this  book  has  the  character  of  a  most  exact 
piece  of  controversy.  5.  ^^  Vigilius  dormitans ;  or,  a  trea* 
jtise  of  the  5th  general  council  held  at  CoDstaotinople,  ann. 
553,"  Loud.  1631,  fol.  6.  ^*  Logic®  libri  quinqae,"  Lond. 
1622;  Ox.  1677,  4to.  7.  "  Tractatus  de  providentia,'^ 
Camb.  1622)  4to;  with  several  sermons,  and  some  con- 
troversial MSS.  left  behind  him,  a  part  of  which  are  in 
Queen's  college  library.' 

CRAMER  (Daniel),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  wsw 
born  at  Retz  in  the  new  march  of  Brandenburgh,  Jan.  20, 
1568,  where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  church,  and  for 
some  time  superintended  his  education.  In  1581  he  was 
sent  to  Lansberg,  where  he  was  educated  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  J.  M.  Capito,  and  afterw^ds  pursued  bis  studiea 
ai  other  seminaries,  particularly  Rostock,  where  he  ap- 
plied to  philosophy  and  mathematics  under  Dr.  Duncan 
Liddel,  a  learned  native  of  Scotland,  and  GotscbovittSL 
Under  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Liddel  he  defended  a  thesis 
on  the  organon  of  Aristotle  with  great  applause,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  ethics  to  some  of  his  fellow-students.  About 
this  time,  1590,  the  son  of  the  prime  minister  of  Denmark^ 
Bosenkranz,  being  at  Rostock  for  his  education,  Cramer 
was  appointed  his  tutor,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him 
to  Denmark,  and  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg ;  here 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  logic,  and  superintendant  of 
the  scholars  who  were  exhibitioners.  From  hence,  being 
invited  to  Stettin,  he  was  made  first  dean,  and  professor, 
and  assessor  of  the  consistory.  In  1597  be  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Marienkirk,  and  inspector  of  the  college.  In 
1598  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Wit* 
tembergy  where  Moreri,  blunderingly,  makes  him  die  in 
the  following  year :  on  the  contrary,  after  refusing  many 
preferments,  he  remained  here  until  Oct.  5,  1637,  on  which 
day  he  died,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  His  works,  both  in 
Latin  and  German,  are  very  numerous.  Freher  has  given 
|i  complete  list,  in  which  we  find  several  treatises  on  Aris- 
totle, '^  Emblematum  Sacrorum  Decades  X.'^  with  plates^ 
find    Latin,  German,   Italian  and   French  verses,'^   8vo. ; 
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"  Isagoge  ad  libros  Propheticos  et  Apostolicos,**  8 vo ;  "  Ar- 
bor heretics  coDsanguinitatis,'*  a  history  of  heresies,  di^ 
vided  into  four  classes,  4to;  and  various  coatroyersial  works 
in  favour  of  the  Lutheran  opinions. ' 

CRAMER  (Gabriel),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Geneva,  in  1704,  and  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Bernouilli,  and  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  was  of  the 
academies  of  London,  Berlin,  Montpellier,  Lyons,  and 
Bologna.  He  died  in  1752,  worn  out  with  study,  at  the 
baths  of  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  re* 
covery  of  his  health.  He  made  a  most  important  and  in* 
terekting  collection  of  the  works  of  James  and  John  Ber* 
nouilli,  which  was  published  1743,  under  his  inspection, 
in  6  vols.  4to,  and  he  had  before  bestowed  no  less  pains 
on  an  edition  of  Christopher  Wolf's  ^^  Elementa  universae 
matheseos,"  Genev.  1732 — 1741,  5  vols.  4to.  The  only 
work  he  published  of  his  own  was  an  excellent  '^  Intro- 
duction to  the  Theory  of  Curve  Hues,"  1750,  4to.  L'Avo-t^ 
cat  says  he  was  an  universal  genius,  a  living  EncyclopsBdia^ 
and  a  man  of  pious  and  exemplary  conduct.  His- family 
appears  to  have  been  numerous  and  literary.  There  was 
another  Gabriel  Cramer,  probably  his  father,  who  was 
born  at  Geneva,  1641,  rose  to  be  senior  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  died  in  1724,  and  l^ft  a  son,  John  Isaag^ 
who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1696,  succeeded  to  his 
practice,  and  published  an  *^  Epitome  of  Anatomy,"  and 
a  *^  Dissertation  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  left  by  his  fa* 
ther.  Also,  '^  Thesaurus  secretorum  curiosomm,  in  quo 
curiosa,  ad  omnes  corporis  humani,  turn  intemos  turn  ex- 
ternos,  morbos  curandos,  &c.  continentur,"  1709,  4to* 
He  again  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Andrew  Cra- 
mer, who  rendered  himself  famed  by  his  skill  in  miner 
ralogy  and  chemistry ;  and  published  at  Leyden,  in  1739, 
d  vols.  8vo,  ^^  Elementa  Artis  Docimasticse."  It  was  re- 
printed in  1744,  and  again  translated  into  French,  in  1755. 
He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  management  of  forests  and 
timber,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  Assaying,  both  in 
Holland  and  England.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1777.  In  his 
person  he  was  excessively  slovenly,  in  his  temper  irritable, 
and  when  disputes  occurred,  not  very  delicate  in  his  lan^ 
guage.* 

^  Freberi  Theatram.-«Moreri.  *  Pict.  Hist— Rees's  Cydopipdia* 
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CRAMER  (John  Andrew),  of  another  family,  aGennan 
divine  and  poet,  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  at  the 
university  of  Kiel,  was  born  in  1723,  at  Jostadt,  near  Au- 
naberg.      He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,'  where  be  made 
great  proficiency  in  learning,  but  was  soon  under  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  employing  his  talents  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  university,  which  he  did  partly  in  teaching,  and  partly 
in  translating  for  tbe  booksellers.     He  soon,  however,  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  in  1750  was  invited  to  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  became  court-chaplain.     In  1765  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1773  was  appointed  to  the  same  office 
in  the  university  of  Kiel,  where  he  died  June  12,  1788. 
He  ranks  as  an  orator,  historian,  poet,  and  translator,  but 
his  countrymen  distinguish  him  principally  as  an  histoiian, 
and  a  poet.     His  translation  of,  and  additions  to  Bossuef 's 
*'  Introduction  to  Universal  History,^'  bespeak  the  highest 
talents,'  and  his  translation  of  the  ''  Psalms*'    is  said  to 
breathe  tbe  true  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry.     His  two  lyric 
odes  of  *^  David*'  and  ^  Luther*'  are  excellent ;  and,  though 
inferior  to   Klopstock  and  Ramler  in  spirit,  he  far  sur- 
passes them  in  versification  and  ease*     His  principal  works 
are  :   1 .  ^'  A  Translation  of  the  Sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
with  an    Introduction  and  Remarks,*'  ten  parts,  Leipsic, 
1748. — 51.     2.  Bossuet's  Introduction,  with  additions,  ibid. 
1748—72.     3.  Poetical  Translation  of  the  "  Psalms,"  in 
four  parts,  ibid.  1762 — 64.     4.  <^  Gospel  Imitation  of  tbe 
Psalms  of  David,    and  other  holy  songs,"    Copenhagen, 
1769.     5.  "  Luther,"  an  ode,   1771.     6.  "  Melanctbon," 
an  ode.     He  was  also  concerned  with  Klopstock  in  pub- 
lishing the  ^^  Northern  Inspector,"  one  of  the  best  pe* 
riodical  publications  in  Germany.  ^ 

CRAMER  (John  Rodolphus),  a  learned  protestaut 
divine,  was  born  at  Elcau,  Feb.  14,  1678,  and  was  first 
instructed  in  classical  learning  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church,  and  who  intended  him  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  brother, 
professor  of  the  oriental  lancruages  at  Zurich,  he  studied 
divinity,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1693,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  ministry  in  1699.  The  same  year  he  ac- 
companied his  brother  lo  Herborn,  where  the  latter  had 

1  Diet.  Hist. — Charactere  Teutscher,  &c.  or  Character  of  Gernian  Writera, 
from  Charlemagne  to  1780,  Berliui  1181,  2  vols.  Sto. — Reei'a  Cydupodia^-— 
Saxii  OnoMaiticon. 
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been  appointed  professor  of   divinity,   and  pursued  his 
studies  in  that  place  for  two  years,  under  the  ablest  pro* 
lessors.     He  then  removed  to  Leyden,  and  liaving  made 
great  progress  in  Hebrew  antiquities,  he  published  there, 
io  1702,  his  **  Seven  Dissertations  on  the  Hiicoth  Biccu- 
nm."      His  brother  dying  at  Zurich  the  same  year,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor, and  on  Sept  1 8,  he  opened  his  lectures  with  a  dis- 
course '^  de  philoiogis  k  reformatione  in  schola  Tiguriua- 
Claris/'     In  1705  he  was  appointed  to  teach  sacred  and. 
profane  history,  and  the  year  following  succeeded  to  the 
Hebrew  professorship  in  the  superior  colJ^ge.     In  1725' he' 
succeeded  John  James  Lavater,  the  elder,  as  professor  of 
theology,  and  after  some  other  preferments,  the  duties  of 
which  appear  to  have  affected  his  health,  he  died  July  14, 
1737.     His  works  are  very  numerous:   1.  *^  Decas  I'hesium 
Theologicarum,^'  1704,  4to.     2.  <^  Gonstitutiones  de  pri^ 
mitivis  R.  Mosis  F.  Maimonis,  &c.  cum  versione  et  notis 
philologicis,"  Leyden,  1702,  4to.     3.  ^' De  Subima  prse* 
dicationis  apostolics,  quod  Jesus  sit  Christus,"  1725,  4to» 
4.  *^  De  genuina  indole  fidei  Jesum  ceu  Christum  reci- 
pientis,"    two  parts,  .1726  and   1727,  4to.     5.  <<  Disser* 
tationes  Theolog.  VII.  de  benedictione  Mosis  in  tribum 
Levi  enunciata,"  1725,   1736,  4to.     6.  ^'Positiones  tbeo* 
log.  ex  pastorali  instructione  sancti  Pauli  ad  Titum  data,''- 
1727,  4to.     7.  **  Demonstratio  quibus  in  rebus  verse  reli- 
gionis  prsestantia  ponenda  sit,'*   1728.     8.  ^^  De  nonnuUis' 
Antichristi  characteribus,"  1729,  4to.     He  published,  also, 
various  other  dissertations  in  Latin  and  German,  and  after 
his  death  appeared,  **  Meditatio  sacra  in  verba  S.  Pauli,* 
quae  beatitudinem  in  Domino  morientium  veram  ac  certam 
demonstrat,"  Zurich,   1737,  4to.     His  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  John  James  Zimmerman.^ 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  the  first  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  esq.  and 
of  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  of  Willoughby, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  born  at  Aslacton,  in  that 
county,  July  2,  1489,  and  educated  in  grammar  learning, 
under  a  rude  and  severe  parish-clerk,  of  whom  he  learned 
little,  and  endured  much.  In  1503,  at  the  age  of  four* 
teen,  he  was  admitted  into  Jesus  college,  in  Cambridgei« 
of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  where  he  studied  such 
learning  as  the  times  afforded,  till  the  age  of  twenty-two; 
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For  the  next  four  or  five  years  be  applied  himself  to  polite 
literature;  and  for  three  years  moce,  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.     After  he  was  M.  A.  he  married  a  gentleman's 
daughter .  named  Joan,    living  at  the  Dolphin,   opposite 
Jesus-lane,  and  having  by  this  match  lost  his  fellowship, 
he  took  up  bis  residence  at  the  Dolphin,  and  becaaie 
reader  of  the  common  lecture  in  Buckingham,  now  Mag* 
dalen  college ;  but  his  wife  dying  in  child-bed  within  a 
year,  be  was  again  admitted  fellow  of  Jesus  college.   Upon 
cardinal  Wolsey's  foundation  of  his  new  college  at  Oxford, 
Cranmer  was  nominated  to  be  one  of  the  fellows ;  but  he 
refused  the  oSier,.  or,  as  some  say,  was  on  the  road  to  Ox- 
ford, when  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Cambridge.    In 
1523,  he  was  made  D.  D.  reader  of  the  theological  lecture 
in  bis  own  college ;  and  one  of  the  examiners  of  those  that 
took  the  degrees  in.  divinity.     The  most  immediate  cause 
of  his  advancement  to  the  greatest  favour  with  king  Henry 
VIII.  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  church  of  England,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  in  the 
matter  of  that  king's  divorce.     Having,  on  account  of  the 
phigue  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham*abbey,  in  Essex, 
to  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Cressy,  to  whose  wife  he  was  rer* 
lated,  and  whose  sons  were  his  pupils  at  the  university ; 
Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner, 
the  secretary,  happened  accidentally  to  come  to  that  house, 
and  the  conversation  turning  upon  what  then  was  a  popular 
topic,   the  king's  divorce,   Cranmer,  whose  opinion  waa 
asked,  said,  that  *^  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  this 
question,  '  whether  a  man  may  marry  hi^  brother's  wife, 
or  no?'  decided  and  discussed  by  the  divines,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God^  than  thus  from  year  to  year 
prolong  the  time  by  having  recourse  to  the  pope ;  and  that 
this  might  be  done  as  well  in  England  in  the  universitiea 
here,   as  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere."     This  opinion  being 
communicated  by  Dr.  Fox  to  the  king,  his  majesty  ap« 
proved  of  it  much ;  saying,  in  his  coarse  language,  that 
Cranmer  ^'  had  the  sow  by  tbe  right  ear."     On  this,  Cran* 
mer  was  sent  for  to  court,  made  the  king's  chaplain,  or-* 
dered  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce,  furnished 
with  books  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  in  tbe  family  of 
Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond.     When  he 
had  6nished  his  book,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  dispute upoo 
that  point,  and  brought  several  over  to  his  opinion,  which 
was,  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  general  councils,  and 
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ancient  writers,  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  dispense  with 
the  word  of  God.  About  this  time  he  was  presented  to  a 
living,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1530  he  was 
tent,  with  some  others,  into  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
to  discuss  the  afiair  of  the  king's  marriage*.  At  Rome  he 
got  his  book  presented  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  dispute 
openly  against  the  validity  of  king  Henry's  marriage  ;  but 
DO  one  chose  to  engage  him.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the 
pope  constituted  him  bis  pcenitentiary  throughout  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  In  Germany  he  was  sole  embassador 
on  the  same  affair ;  and  in  1532  concluded  a  treaty  of  com-* 
merce  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  wad 
also  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
other  Protestant  princes.  During  his  residence  in  Ger* 
inany,  he  married  at  Nuremberg  a  second  wife,  named 
Anne,  niece  of  Osiander's  wifef.  Upon  the  death  of 
archbishop  Warham,  in  August  153^,  Cranmer  was  no- 
minated for  his  successor ;  but,  holding  still  to  bis  opinion 
on  the  supremacy,  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity^ 
unless  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  from  the  king^ 
without  the  pope^s  intervention.  Before  his  consecration^ 
Che  king  so  far  engaged  him  in  the  business  of  bis  divorce^ 
that  he  made  him  a  party  and  an  actor  almost  in  every  step 
he  took  in  that  affair.  He  not  only  pronounced  the  sen* 
tence  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine, 
at  Dunstable,  May  the  23d,  1533,  but,  according  to  Par- 
ker, married  him  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  although  lord  Herbert 
tays  they  were  privately  married  by  Rowland  Lee,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  in  the  presence 
of  lady  An ne*s  father,  mother,  and  brother,  Dr.  Cranmer, 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.     However  this  may  be,  on  March 


*  Mr.  Gilpia,  after  offering  some 
•l^cctions  to  Uie  readiness  with  whicb 
Cranmer  eaiharked  jo  this  business,  his 
Aw€  hi  which  we  see  was  ortgiaally 
ow&ay  to  Uie  sense  aadl  spirit  with  which 
he  rejected  an  application  to  the  pope, 
io  preference  to  the  opinions  of  onr  own 
divinefli,  obaervea,  ttiat  '*  the  canse 
animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of 
the  king's  marriage,  he  endearoured 
▼irtually  to  establish  the  insafiiciency 
of  the  pope's  dispensation;  and  the 
Utter  was  an  argument  so  near  his 
heart,  that  it  seems  to  have  added 
merit  to  the  former.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed,  account  for  hit  embarking  lo 


zealooaly  in  this  business,  without 
supposing  bis  principal  motive  was  to 
free  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  to  which  this  step  very  evi- 
dently led.  So  desirable  an  end  would» 
in  some  degree,  ha  might  imagine, 
sanctify  the  means."  Gilpin's  Life  fi 
CYanmer,  p.  2Si 

f  Mr.  Lodge  observes  that  no  an- 
thentio  record  of  this  connection  re- 
mains. The  journals,  however,  inform 
us  that  a  bill  passed  the  commons, 
March  9,  15G2,  <*  for  the  restoration 
in  blood  of  Thomas  and  Margaret, 
cbUdren  of  the  late  archbishop  Cran- 
mer."   Lodgers  IMustrations,  vol.  L 
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$Othf  l&SS^  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry^^ 
by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Asaph,  when 
he  made  an  unusxial  protestation.     His  design  was  by  this 
expedient  to  save  his  liberty,  to  renounce  every  clanse  in 
his  oath  which  barred  him  doing  his  duty  to  God,    the 
king,  and  his  country.     Collier,  who  often  argues  as  if  he 
were  fee^d  by  the  church  of  R6mey  thinks  there  was  some- 
thing of  human  infirmity  in  this  management,  because  it 
was  not  made  at  Rome  to  the  pope,  nor  by  Cranmer^s 
proxies  there,  before  the  obtaining  .of  the  bulls,  not  per* 
ceiving  that  Cranmer^s  opposttioti  to  the  power  of  the  pope 
v^as  as  uniform  as  it  had  been  early,   and  the  effect  of 
conviction.     The  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  were 
restored  to  Cranmer  the  £9tb  of  April  following.     Soon 
after,  he.  forbad  all  preaching  throughout  bis  dioc^e,  tad 
visited  it  this  year  in  December.     The  pope  threateoiDg 
him  with  excommunication^    on  account  of  his  sentence 
against  .queen  Catherine,,  be*  appealed  from  his  holiness  to 
a  general?  COM ncil,  and  in  the  ensuing  parliaments,  stre- 
Duously  disputed  against  the  pope's  supremacy.     All  along 
he  showed  himself  a, zealous  promoter  of  the  TeformatioD  ; 
and,  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  procured  the  convocation 
to  petition  the  king  that  the  Bible  might  be  traaslated  into- 
English.     When  that  w^s  obiained,  be  diligently  encou- 
raged the  printing  and  publication  of  it,  and  caused  it  to 
be  recommended  by.  royal  authority,  and  tO'  be  dispersed 
as  much  as  he  possibly  could.     Next,  he  forwarded  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,    which  were  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  a  reformation*.    He  endeavoured  also 
to  restore,  the  church  of  England  to  its  original  pnrity. 
In~153jbe  performed  a  .provincial  visitation,  in  order  to 
recommend  the  king's  supremacy,  and  preached  upon  that 
subject  in  several  parts  of  his  diocese,  urging  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  Cod^s  vicar  upon  earth,  as  sup- 
posed, and  that  that  see  so  much  boasted  of,  and  by  which 
name  popes  affected  to  be  styled,  was  but  a  holiness  in 
name,  and  that  there  was  no  such  holiness  at  Rome,  as  he. 
easily  proved  from  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.     In 


^  He  htd  originally  proposed,  that 
out  oC'i  heir  revenues,  there  should  be 
s  proTisioD  made  in  every  cathedra], 
for  readers  of  divinity,  and  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  a  great  number  of 
students. to  be  both  exercised  in  the 
dailjr  worship  of  God»  ud  trained  op 


in  .  study  and  devotion  ;  wbom  tike 
bishop  might  transplant  out  of  this 
nursery,  into  all  the  parts  ef  his  dio- 
cese. And  thus  every  bishop  should 
have  had  a  college  of  clergymen  under 
his  eye,  to  be  prefierred  accordmg  to 
their  mtrit.  BntthbdaigDiiuseMriedr' 
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1536  be  divorced  king  Henty  from  Ann^  Bol^yn.     In 

1537  he  visited  bis  diocese,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish 
the  superstitious  observation  of  holidays.     In  1588,  he  was 
in  a  commission  against  the  anabaptists,  and  visited  the 
diocese  of  .Hereford.,    The  next  year,  b^  ahd  some  of  the 
bishops  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,  because  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  their  consent  iii  Parliament; 
that  the  monasteries  should  be  suppressed  for  the  king's 
sole  use.     He  also  strenuously  opposed  the  Act  for  the  six 
articles,  in  the  house  of  lords.     It  bas,beeh  observed  by  a 
late  biographer,  that  he  never  appealed  iii  a  mdre  truly 
Christian  light  than  on  this  occasion.     In  the  midst  of  so 
general  a  defection  (for  there  were  numbers  in  the  house 
who  had  hitherto  shewn  great  forwardn^s»  in  reformation), 
he  alone  made  a  staod.     Three  days  he  maintained  bis 
ground,  and  bafBed  the  arguments  of  all  opposers.     But 
argument  was  not  their  weapon^  and  the  archbishop  saw 
himself  obliged  to  sink   under  Superior  power.      Henry 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  house.     The  primate  refused : 
*\li  wa^.Qod'a  business,'^  he  said,  ^^  and  not  man's."    And 
when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  his  protest^ 
and  upon  the  passing  of  the  statute,  sent  his  wife  ihto 
Germany.     In  1540  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
inspecting  into  matters  of  religion,  and  explaining  some  of 
its  chief,  doctrines.     The  result  of  their  cc^mission  was 
the  book  entitled  '^  A  necessary  erudition  of  any  Christian 
man."     After  lord  Cromwell's  death  (in  v^hose  behalf  he 
had  written  to  the  king),  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great 
privacy,  meddling  not  at  all  with  state  affairs.     In  I54if 
he  g^ve  orders,*  pursuant  to  the  king's  directions,  for  taking 
away  superstitions  shrines ;  and  exchanging  Bisbopsbourn 
for  Bekesbouro,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocese.     In  1 542 
be  procured  the  M  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
gion,   and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,"  which  mo^ 
derated  the  rigour  of  the  six  articles.     But,  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  some  persons  preferring  accusations  against  him, 
for  being  an  enemy  to  popery,  be  would  have  been  ruined, 
had  not  the  king  interposed  in  his  behalf.     He  was  com- 
plained of  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  in  the  privy- 
codncil,  and  was  very  near  being  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but 
the  king  protected  him,  and  gave  him  his  ring,  as  a  token 
that  be  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands.     The  substance 
of  the  accusations  against  him,  which  were  contrived  by 
Gardiner,  the  implacable  enemy  to  the  reformation,  was, 

VOJL  X.  H  M 
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^'-that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  bad  so  infected  the  whale 
redm  with  their  unsavoory  doctrine,  that  three  parts  of 
the  land  were  become  abominable  heretics.     And  that  it 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  king,  being  likely  to  pro« 
duce  such  commotions  and  uproars  as  were  sprung  up  in 
Germany-     And  therefore,    they  desired  that  the  arch- 
bishop might  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  till  he  could  be 
examined."     In  1545  he  4indertook  to  refA'm  the  canon- 
law;  but  the  book  he  compiled  upon  that  subject,  was, 
through  bishop  Gardiner's  artifices,   never  confirmed  by 
the  king.     He  likewise  corrected  some  service,  or  prayer- 
books.     Upon  king  Henry's  decease,  he  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king- 
dom.    February  the  20tb,   1545-6,  he  crowned  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfother ;  as  he  was  also 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth.     Soon  after,  he  took  out  a  com* 
mission  for  executing  bis  office  of  archbishop ;  and  caused 
the  Homilies  to  be  composed,  being  himself  the  author  of 
some  of  them ;  and  likewise  jenoouraged  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.     He  also 
laboured  earnestly  in  the  reformation  of  religion ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Six  Articles,  the 
establishment  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new 
office  for  that  sacrament,  the  revisal  and  amendment  of  the 
rest  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  frequent  preaching,  a  royal 
visitation  to  inspect  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clei^,  and  visited  his  own  diocese  himself  for  the  same 
purpose.     He  likewise  showed  himself  a  patron  to  the 
universities,  in  defending  their  rights,  securing  their  re- 
venues, and  encouraging  learning.     In  1549,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  examining  bishop'  Bonner,  with 
a   power   to  imprison  or  deprive  him  of    his  bishopric. 
Upon  the  insurrection  in  Devonshire,  he -expressed  his 
zeal  for  religion  and  his  prince,  by  giving  an  excellent 
and  full  answer  to  the  rebels'  articles,  and  ordered  sermons 
to  be  composed  and  preached  upon  that  occasion.     The 
same  year  he  ordained  several  priests  and  deacons  according 
to  the  new  form  of  ordination  in  the  Common-prayer  book; 
which,  through  the  archbishop's  care,  was  now  finished  and 
settled  by  act  of  parliament^.     A  review  was  made  of  this 

*  The  persons  by  whom  it  was  com-  of  London  ;  Thomas  Goodrich,  bishop 
posed,  were  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch-  of  RIy  ;  Henry  Holbech,  bishop  of 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  Nicolas  Rid-  Lincoln;  John  Skip,  bishop  of  Here- 
lay,  bitiiop  of  Rocbeiitet,   afterwacds  ford;  TbomMThirlby,  bishop  of  Wes|- 
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book  towards  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  several  thing<) 
changed  or  amended  that  were  thought  to  savour  too  much 
of  superstition.  In  15  5*2,  it  was  printed  again  with  amend- 
ments and  alterations,  by  the  archbishop's  care,  and  au- 
thorized by  parliament.  This  same  year,  he  and  some 
6thers  compiled  the  articles  of  religion,  and  caused  them 
to  be  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority.  He  confined  not 
his  care  tb  the  church  of  England,  but  extended  it  also  to 
those  protestant  foreigners  who  fled  to  England,  by  ob- 
taining churched  for  them,  and  recommending  them  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  crown. 

•  His  palace  at  Lambeth,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  might  be  called 
a  seminary  of  learned  men  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  per- 
secution had  driven  from  home.  Here,  among  other  cele- 
brated reformers.  Martyr,  Bucer, "  Aless,  Phage,  found 
sanctuary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and  Phage,  were  liberally 
pensioned  by  the  archbishop,  till  he -could  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  them.  It  was  his  wish  to  fix  them  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, where  he  hoped  their  great  knowledge  and  spirit 
oF  inquiry  would  forward  his  designs  of  restoring  learning; 
Hhd  he  at  length  obtained  professorships  for  them  all. 
Bucer  and  Phage  were  settled  at  Cambridge  ;  where  they 
onlysheived  what  might  have  been  expected  from  them, 
both  dying  within  a  few  montlis  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
Oxford,  Martyr  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part ;  and  con- 
trrbiited  to  introduce  among  the  students  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking.  Aless  had  been  driven  from 
Scotland,  his  native  country,  for  the  novelty  of  his  opi- 
liions.  The  cause  in  which  he  suffered,  added  to  his  abili- 
ties arid  learnin<j,  so  far  recommended  him  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  to  which  he  retired,  that  he  was  chosen  a 
professor  there.  At  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with 
Melancthon,  who,  having  written  a  treatise  on  some  part 
of  the  controversy  between  the  papists  and  protestants, 
was  desirous  of  consulting  the  archbishop  on  a  few  points'; 
and  engaged  Aless,  otherwise  not  averse  to  the  employ- 
ment, to  undertake  a  voyage  into  England  for  that  pur- 
pose.    In  the  course  of  the  conference,  the  archbishop  was 

minrterf  afterwards  of  Ely  $    George  Paul's  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Robertson,  arch* 

Day,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  John  dtacon  of  Leicester,  afterwards  desn 

Taylor,   deao,   afterwards    bishop   of  of  Durham  ;  Dr.  Simon  Heines,  daao 

T/moolo ;  Dr.  Kichard  Cox,  chancellor  of  Exeter;  and  Dr.  John  Redmayne, 

of  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Christ-church  master   of  Trinity-<;oUq^|  .in  Cam**^ 

and  Westminster,  afterwards  bishop  of  bridge. 
Ely ;    Dr.  Willifltm  May,  dean  of  St. 
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so  much  taken  with  bis  simplicity  and  learning,  that  be 
settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  retained  him  in  his  faaiily. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  times  drew  Alasco  also  into  Kng- 
land,    where  the  archbishop  became  an  early  patron  to 
him ;  and  shewed  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the  candour 
and  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  by  permitting  a  person. 
who  held  many  opinions  very  different  from  his  own,  to 
collect  his  brethren,  and  such  as  chose  to  ^mmunicate 
with  him,  into  a  church.     At  the  head  of  this  little  as- 
sembly Alasco  long  presided,  exhibiting  ap.  eminent  ex- 
ample of  piety  and  decency  of  manners.  \Among  other 
learned  foreigners,   John   Sleidan  was    under   particular 
obligations  to  the  archbishop.     Sleidan  wa»at  that  tinae 
engaged  in  writing  the  ^*  History  of  the  Reformation,*^  a 
work  from  which  much  was  expected  ;  and  wHich  the  arch- 
bishop, by  allowing  him  a  pension,  and  opportunities  of 
study,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  with  less  difficulty  thau 
had  attended  the  beginning  of  his  labours. 

Another  point  that  much  employed  Cranmer'^.thougbts, 
was,  to  preserve  the  revenues  of  the  churdL  which  the 
courtiers  were  parcelling  out  among  themsSnes.     As  the 
archbishop  had  in  1534  endeavoured  to  save^we  lives  of 
bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More ;  so  no«['  when  Ton- 
stall  bishop  of  Durham  came  into  trouble,  ^fid  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  attainting  hin^for  mis- 
prision of  treason,  Cranmer  spoke  freely,   and  protested 
against  it,  though  they  two  were  of  differef||aersuasions. 
In  1533,  he  opposed  the  new  settlement  of  to^jpown  upou 
lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned  in  that 
affair,  (though   at  last,  through  many  importunities^  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  set  his  hand  to  it,)  neittler  would  he 
join  in  any  of  Dudley^s   ambitious  projects^     However,, 
upon  king  Edward  the  Vlth^s  decease,  be  appeared  for 
Jane  Gray.     Soon  after,  it  being  reported  that  ^e  hac( 
offered  to  sing  mass  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  l^ingi  be  vin< 
dicated  himself  in  a  declaration. 

After  queen  Mary's  accession  to  tlie  tbroo^^  so  obnoxr 
ious  an  enemy  to  popery  could  not  long  escj|pe,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  first  ordered  to  appear  nefofi^Ae  council, 
and  bring  an  inventory  of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  August 
the  27th,  when  he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  house^  and 
be  forth-coming.  September  the  I3tb,  he  was  ag^in^sum- 
moned  before  the  council,  and  enjoined  to  be  at' the  Star- 
chamber  the  next  day,  when  he  was  committed  to  the 
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Tower;  partly,  for  setting  bis  hand  to  the  instrument  of 
the  lady  Jane's  succession ;  and,  partly,  for  the  public 
offer  he  had  made  a  little  before,  of  justifying  ooenly  the 
religious  proceedings  of  the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends^ 
'  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  ad- 

vised him  tQ  fly,  but  he  absolutely  refused,  as  unworthy  of 
'  his  character  and  the  station  he  Jiield.     In  the  ensuing  par- 

I  liament,  on  N\ivember  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at 

f         ,        Guildhall  found  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  on  which  the  fruits 
I  of  his   archbishopric   were   sequestered;    yet,    upon   his 

bumble  and  Ir^eated  appliciftiony  he  was  pardoned  the 
treason,  but  it  was  resolved  he  should  be  proceeded  against 
for  heresy.  In  April  1554,  he,  and  Ridley  and  Latimer,, 
were  removed  to  Oxford,  for  a  public  disputation  with  the 
papists  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly held  there  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  with 
great  noise,  triumph,  ^and  confidence  on  the  papists'  side, 
a^nd  with  as  much  gravity,  learning,  modesty,  and  argu- 
Theitt  on  the  side  of  the  protestant  bishops.  The  20th  of 
i^pril,  two  days  after  the  end  of  these  disputations,  Cran* 
mer  and  the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  asked,  whether  they  would  subscribe  (to 
Popery)?  which  they  unanimously  refusing,  were  con- 
demned as  h^gtics.  From  this  sentence  the  archbishop . 
appealed  to  uK  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty;  and  wrote 
to  the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  disputation, 
and  desiring  the  queen's  pardon  for  liis  treason,  which  it 
seems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the  convocation,  which 
met  this  year,  his  **  Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,"  was  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Some  of  his 
friends  petiti^jited  the  queen  in  his  behalf;  putting  her  in 
Blind,  how  he.tiad  once  preserved  her,  by  his  earnest  in- 
tercessions fdr  her,  when  her  father  had  determined  to 
send  her  to  ttte  Tower,  and  make  her  suffer  for  disobe- 
dience to  th*e  laws ;  so  that  she  had  reason  to  believe  h6 
loved  her,  and  would  speak  the  truth  to  her,  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  But  all  these  endeavours  were 
ineffectual.  The  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by 
Weston  at  Oxford  being  void  in  law,  because  the  Pope's 
authority  was  not  yet  re-established  in  England,  a  new. 
commission  was  sent  from  Rome  for  bis  trial  and  convic- 
tiOYi.  Accordingly,  on  September  tl|e  12th,  1555,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  commissioners  ;  viz.  Brooks  bishop  of 
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Gloucester,  for  the  pope ;  and  Dr«.  Martin  and  Stoty  for 
the  queen  :  the   comuiission   was   opened   at   St.   Mary's- 
church,  Oxford,  and  Cranmer  was  accused  of  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  for  his  writings  against  popery;  of  perjury, 
for  breaking  his  oath  to  the  pope  ;  and  of  incontinency,  or 
adultery,  on  account  of  his  being  married  :  against  all  which 
he  vindioated  himself.     At  last,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 
Rome  within  eighty  days,  to  answer  in  person ;  which  he 
said  he  would  do,  if  the  king  and  queen  would  send  him« 
but  this  was  not  done,  and  therefore  the  pope  dispatched, 
on  December  the  1 4th,  his  letters  executory  to  the  king 
and  queen,  and  to  Bonner  and  Thirlby  bishops  of  London 
and  Ely,  to  degrade  and  deprive  him.     In  these  letters^ 
Cranmer  was  declared  contumacious,  for  not  appearing  at 
Rome  within  eighty  days,  according  to  his  citation  ;  as  tf 
ha  could  have  appeared  at  Rome,  when  he  was  all  the 
while  kept  a  prisoner.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  letters^ 
Bonner  and  Thirlby,  with  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Story  the 
king's  and  qneen's  proctors,  went  to  Oxford  to  degrade 
him.    They  dressed  him  in  all  the  garments  and  ornaments 
of  an  archbishop,  only  in  mockery  every  thing  was  of  can- 
vass and  old  clouts;  and  then  be  was,  piece  by   piece, 
stripped  of  all  again,     When  they  came  to  take  the  crosier 
out  of  his  hand,  he  refused  to  part  with  it,  and  appealed 
to  the  next  general  council.  ,  After  he  was  degraded,  they 
put  him  on  a  poor  yeoman-beadle's  gown,  thread-bare, 
and  a  lowQs-n>an*s  cap,  and  remanded  him  to  prison.    From 
thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the  queen,  to  give  her  an  impartial 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  his  degradation,  to  prevent 
mis-reports,  and  to  justify  himself  in  what  he  bad  said 
and  done ;  and  hitherto  he  manifested  a  great  deal  of  cou- 
rage and  wisdom  in  his  sufferings;  but  ^t  last  human  frailty 
made  him  commit  whpt  he  felt  as  th^  greatest  blemish  of 
his  life.     For,  through  flatteries,  promises,  importunities, 
threats,  and  the  fear  of  death,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  a  reqautation  *,  wherein  be  reuoqncqd  the  Protestant 

*  Stfvpc  informs  na  tbmi  archbishop  bare  receired  tho  pr>pe*a  aalbority 
Craiunur  was  subtilly  drawa  in  by  ibe  within  this  realm,  I  atn  conteiit  to  tub- 
papists  to  subscribe  tix  different  pa-  mit  myself  to  their  lawsfaereio,  audio 
pers  ;  the  first  being  expressed  in  am-  :ake  tbe  pope  for  chief  head  of  ibis 
btguous  words,  capable  of  a  ftivoura*  charch  of  Bngland,  so  far  as  God*a 
ble  consinictioQ,  the  five  following  were  laws,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ibis 
add«d  fes  explanations  of  it.  Tliat  first  realm,  will  permlL"  In  the  next,  he 
rec«ytattou  was  in  these  words,  "  For  submitted  himself  to  the  Catholic 
as  mud)  as  the  king's  and  queen's  ma*  ofaureh  of  Chcist,  and  unto  tbe  pape« 
jellies,  by  cuii^ent  of  ibeif  parliqm^i)t,  supreme^  bead  of  the  Mtnu  ohufch.     ii|. 
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religion,  and  embraced  again  all  the  errors  of  popery; 
which  recantation  was  immediately  printed  and  dispersed 
about  by  his  enemies.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  merciless 
queen,  not  satisfied  with  this  conquest,  resolved  to  glut 
ber  revenge,  by  committing  Cranmer  to  the  flames.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  sent  for  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  and 
gave  him  instructions  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  that  mourn-* 
ful  occasion  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February  a  writ  was  signed 
for  the  execution.  The  2 1st  day  of  March,  the  fatal  day, 
he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a  kind 
of  stage  over  against  the  pulpit,  where  Dr.  Cole  was  to 
preach.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  the  unfortunate 
Cranmer  expressed  great  inward  confusion;  often  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  frequently  pouring 
out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  when  Cole 
desired  him  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith,  as  he 
bad  promised  him  he  would;  he,  first,  prayed  in  the  most 
fervent  manner ;  then  made  an  exhortation,  to  the  people 
presenik,  not  to  set  their  minds  upon  the  world ;  to  obey 


the  third,  he  submitterl  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  to  all  their  laws,  as  well 
cfiaoerning  (he  pope's  .aupremacj,  at 
oibers :  and  proiDi«ed,  that  he  would 
stir  and  moTe  all  others  to  live  ia  qoiet- 
neis  and  obedience  to  their  majesties. 
As  for  his  book,  he  was  content  to  sub- 
mh  to  tbe  jods^ment  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  next  general  council. 
This  wa5  followed  by  a  funrtb,  wherein , 
be  profei>sed  dimly,  stedfasily,  and 
a&suredly  to  believe  in  all  articles  and 
points  of  tbe  Christian  religion  and  Ca- 
thijlic  faith,  as  the  Caiholic  cbtirch  duih 
believe.  Moreover,  as  concerning  the 
sacraments,  he  'leclared  he  believed 
UHleignedly  in  all  points  as  the  said 
Catholic  church  difl.  In  the  fifth  pa- 
per, which  is  that  in  Pox,  and  has  been 
thought  to  be  his  enly  recantation,  they 
required  of  him,  to  renounce  and  ana- 
thematize all  Lutheran  and  Zuingliau 
heresies  and  errors;  to  acknowledge 
the  one  only  Catholic  church,  to  be 
that  whereof  tbe  pope  is  tbe  head ;  and 
to  declare  him  Chrisv'a  vicar.  Then 
followed  an  express  ackoowledgmeiit  of 
transubstantiarioB,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  of  all  the  doctrine*  of  the 
cburcb  of  Rome  in  general.  A  sixth 
was  still  required  of  him,  which  was 
drawn  op  in  so  strong  terms,  that  no. 
tbiog  was  capable  of  beiof  added  to  it. 
Fer  it  comained  a  large  acknowledf- 


roent  of  all  tbe  popish  errors  and  cor* 
ruptions,  and  a  most  grievous  accusa- 
tion of  himself  as  a  blasphemer,  enemy 
pf  Christ,  and  murderer  of  souls,  on 
account  of  his  being  the  author  of  king 
Henry's  divorce,  and  of  all  the  calami- 
ties, schisms,  and  heresies  of  wbioh 
'tbat  was  the  fountain.  This  was  sub* 
scribed  on  the  18th  of  March.  Thesa 
six  papers  were,  soon  after  his  ileatb, 
sent  to  the  press  by  Bonner,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  addition  of  another, 
which  they  bad  prepared  for  him  to 
speak  at  St.  Mary's,  before  his  execu* 
tion :  and  though  he  then  Fpoke  to  a 
quite  contrary  effect,  and  revoked  his 
former  recantations,  Bonner  had  the 
confidence  to  publi^h  this  to  the  world, 
as  if  it  had  been  approved  and  made 
use  of  by  the  ^archbishop. — In  1*736, 
William  Whiston,  M.  A.  published  a 
little  book,  entitled  **  .An  Enquiry  into 
the  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
Recantation :  or  reasons  for  a  suspicion 
that  the  pretendedgjcopy  of  it  is  not  ge- 
nuine.'* In  this  he  supposes,  tbat 
what. Cranmer  signed,  was  only  tbe 
fifit  part  of  tbe  Recantation  printed  in 
Fox's  "^Acts  and  Monument?,"  as  Hr 
as  the  words-— <'  without  which  there 
is  no  Salvation/'— that  the  rest  was 
added  by  the  papists,  but  that  Cranmer 
never  set  his  band  to  it. 


~\ 
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the  king  and  queen  ;  to  love  each  other ;  and  to  be  chari- 
table.    After  this  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  be- 
ginning with  the  Creed,  and  concluding  with  these  words, 
<*  And  I  believe  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by  our 
Saviour  Jesus   Christ,  his  apostles  and  prophets,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaokent — And  now,*'  added  he,  "  I  come 
to  the  great  thing,  .that  so  much  troubieth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  said  in  my  whole  life  ; 
and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  a  writing  contrary  to  the 
truth,  wliich  1  here  now  renounce  as  things  written  with 
my  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
imd  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life  if  it 
might  be ;  that  is,  all  such  bills  and  papers  which  I  have 
written  or  signed  with  my  hand  since  my  degradation, 
wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue.     And  foras^< 
much  as  my  hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  hearty 
my  hand  shall  first  be  punished  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the 
fire,  it  sh^ll  be  first  burned.     As  for  the  pope,  I  refuse 
bim,  as. Christ's  enemy  and  antichrist,  with  alibis  false  doc- 
trine.    And  as  for  the  Sacrament,   I  believe  as  I  have 
taught  in  my  book  against  the  bishop  of  Wincliester." 
Thunderstruck  as  it  were  with  this  unexpected  declacationy 
the  enraged  popish  crowd  admonished  him  not  to  dissem- 
ble :  "  Ah,"  replied  he  with  tears,  "  since  I  lived  hitherto, 
I.  have  been  a  hater  of  falsehood,  and  a  lover  of  simplicity, 
and  never  before  this  time  have  I  dissembled/'     On  this, 
they  pulled  him  off  the  stage  with  the  utmost  fury,  aud 
hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  over  against 
BalioKcoUege ;  where  he  put  off  his  clothes  in  baste,  and 
standing  in  his  shirt,    and  without  shoes,   was  fastened 
with  a  chain  to  the  stake.     Some  pressing  him  to  agree  to 
his  former  recantation,  he  answered,  showing  his  hand, 
^'  This  is  the  band  that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  shall  first 
suffer  punishment."    Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  un* 
moved  (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
was  consumed,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  **  This  hand;  bath 
offended ;"    and"  often  repeating,  "  This   unworthy   right 
band.''     At  last,  the  fire. getting  up,    he  soon   expired, 
never  stirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while,  only  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  to   heaven,   and- repeating 'more  than   once, 
**  Lord  Jesus,  receive  riiy  spirit"     Such  was  the  end  of  the 
repowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  'in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  a 
man  who  deservedly  ranks  high  among  the  Q>ost  illustrious 
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characters  in  ecclesiastical  history,  although  bit  conduct 
was  not  in  all  respects  free  from  blame.     Of  the  two  io* 
stances  in  which  Cranmer  has  been  accused  of  retaining 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  after  he  had  got  rid  of  every  other 
attribute  of  popery,  Mr.  Gilpin  gives  the  following  ftccount: 
^  Joan  Bocher  and  George  Paris  were  accused^  though  at 
different  times,  one  for  denying  the  humanity  of  Christ} 
the  other  for  denying  his  divinity*     They  w^re  both  triads 
and  condemned  to  the.  stake :  aiid  the  archbishop  not  oiiiy 
consented  to  these  acts  of  blood;,  but  evefi  pefsuadcd  thci 
aversion  of  the  young  king  iuto  a  compliaiice.     ^^  You« 
ipajesty  must  distinguish  (said  he,  inforojiog  his  royal  poi^ 
pil^s  conscience)  between  comnqn  opjnibos,  and  siioh  as 
are  the  essential  articles  of  faith.    These  latter  we  osttst  on 
no  account  suffer  to  be  opposed/'     Mr«  Gilpin  justly  ob- 
serves, that  ^^  nothing  even  plausible  can  be;  suggested  inr 
defence  of  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion ;  ccxoept  onl^ 
that  the  spirit  of  popery  w^  not .  yeK  wholly  repressed*'^ 
That  hp  was  not,  however,  a  man  of  blood,  and  that  io 
every  case  of  persoi>ai  injury  he  was^  the  most  placable  of 
human  heings,  is  amply  cpqBrmed  by  alL  authorities.     The 
last  act  of  Henry's  reign,  says  the  swie  biographer,  wa» 
an  act  of  blood ;  and  gave  the  archbishop  a. noble  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing,  how  well  he  had  learned  that  great 
Christian  lesson  of  forgiving  an  enemy.    AloEiost  wiiho»t 
the  shadow  of  justice,  Henry  hs^d  given  directions  to  haive 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  king's  mandate  stood  in  lieia  of.  guilt ;  and  the  bill- 
passed  the  house  with  grjes^t.ease.    No  man,  ejbcept  the  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  had  been,  so  great  an  enemy  to. the 
archbishop  as  the  duke  of  Norfolkr    He  had  always  thwarted 
the  primate's  mea{»ures ;  and  often^r  than  once  had  prac- 
tised against  his  life.     Hpw  many  would  have  seen  with 
secret  pleasure  the  workings,  of  Providence  against  so  ran- 
corous an  enemy ;  satisfied  in  having  tbenwelves  110  band 
in  his  unjust  fate !     But.  the  archbishop  saw  the  affair  in 
another  light;  he  saw  it  with  horror:  and  although  the 
king  had  in  a  particular  manner  interested  himself  in  this 
business,  the  primate  ppppsed  the  bill  with  all  his  might ; 
and  when  his  opposition  w^s  vain, .  be  left  the  house  with 
indignation,  and  retired  to  Croydon.  - 

He  was  so  remarkable  for  tbm  placability  of  temper,  and 
fgr  shewing  kindness  to  those  by .  whnm  he  had  been  greatly 
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injured,  that  it  is  mentioned^  by  Sbakspeare,  as  acoromoa 
sajing  concerning  him : 

"  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbmry 


But  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he*s  your  friend  for  ever." 

Bishop  Burnet  lakes  notice  of  some  malevolent  accusations 
that  bad  been  privately  brought  to  the  king  against  Cran- 
mer,  with  a  view  to  ruin  him,  including  a  charge  of  heresy, 
and  on  wh^ch  subject  his  majesty  conversed  with  him ;  and 
the  bishop  adds  :  ^<  His  candour  and  simplicity  wrought  ao 
on  the  king,  that  he  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plot  that 
was  laid  against  him  ;  and  said,  that  instead  x>f  bringio^ 
him  to  any  trial  about  it,  he  would  have  him  try  it  out^ 
and  proceed  against  those  his  accusers.     But  he  excused 
himself,  and  said  it  would  not  be  decent  for  him  to  sit  judge 
iu  bis  own  cause.     Bub  the  king  said  to  him,  he  was  re- 
solved none  other  should  judge  it,  but  those  be  should 
name.     So  he  named  his  chancellor  and  his  register;  to 
whom  the  king  added  another :  and  a  oomtuission  beiog 
given  them,  they  went  into  Kent,  and  sat  three  weeks  to 
find  out  the  first  contrivers  of  this  accusation.     And  now 
every  one  disowned  it,  since  they  saw  he  was  still  firmly 
rooted  in  the  king's  esteem  and  favour.     But  it  being  ob- 
served, that*  the  commissioners  proceeded  faintly,  Cran* 
roer's  friends  moved,  that  some  man  of  courage  and  aucho* 
rity  might  be  sent  thither,  to  canvass  this  accusation  more 
carefully.     So  Dr.   Lee,  dean  of  York,  was  brought  up 
about  Allballow-tide,  and  sent  into  Kent.     And  he,  who 
bad  been   well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  discovering 
secrets,  when  he  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  abbies^ 
managed  it  more  vigorously.     He  ordered  a  search  to  be 
made  of  all  suspected  persons ;  among  whose  papers  letters 
were  found,  both  from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
London,  and  some  of  those  whom  Cranmer  bad  treated 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  kindness,   in  which  the 
whole  plot  against  him  was  discovered.     But  it  was  now 
nefir  the  session  of  parliament :  and  the  king  was  satisfied 
with  the  discovery,  but  thought  it  not  fit  to  make  much 
noise  of  it     And  he  received  no  addresses  from  the  arch* 
bishop  to  prosecute  it  further :  who  was  so  noted  for  his 
clemency,  and  following  our  Saviour^s  rule  of  doiug  good 
fpr  evil,  that  it  was  conunqniy  said,  the  way  to  get  his  fa« 
vour  was  to  do  him  an  injury.     These  were  the  only  in«  * 
stances  in  which  he  expressed  his  resentmentSb    Two  of 
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the  conspirators  against  him  had  been  persons  signally 
obliged  by  him.  The  one  was  the  bishop  saffragan  of 
Dover ;  the  other  was  a  civilian,  whom  he  had  employed 
much  in  his  business.  But  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it  was 
to  shew  them  their  letters,  and  to  admonish  them  to  be 
more  faithful  and  honest  for  the  future.  Upon  which  he- 
freely  forgave  them,  and  carried  it  so  to  them  afterwards, 
as  if  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  what  they  bad  contrived 
against  him.  Ami  a  person  of  quality  coming  to  him  aboot 
that  time,  to  obtain  bis  favour  and  assistance  in  b  suit,  in 
which  he  was  to  move  the  king,  he  went  about  it,  and  bad 
almost  procured  it :  but  the  king  calling  to  mind  that  be 
had  been  one  of  his  secret  accusers,  asked  him  whether  he 
took  him  for  his  friend.  He  answered  that  be  did  so. 
Then  the  king  said,  the  other  was  a  knave,  and  bis  mortal 
enemy  ;  and  bad  him,  when  be  should  see  him  next,  call 
him  knave  to  his  face.  Cranmer  answered,  that  such  Ian-* 
guage  did  not  become  a  bishop.  But  the  king  sullenly 
commanded  him  to  do  it ;  yet  his  niodesty  was  such^  that 
he  could  not  obey  so  harsh  a  command.  And  so  he  passed 
the  matter  over.'  When  these  things  came  to  be  known, 
all  persons,  that  were  not  unjustly  prejudiced  against  him, 
acknowledged,  that  his  behaviour  was  suitable  to  the  ex- 
ample and  doctrine  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  of  the 
world  :  and  very  well  became  so  great  a  bishop,  and  such 
a  reformer  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  who  in  those  sublime 
and  extraordinary  instances  practised  that  which  he  tatight 
others  to  do.'* 

As  archbishop  Cranmer  was  a  learned  man  himself,  so 
he  was  also  a  great  patron  of  all  solid  learning,  and  of 
whatever  be  thought  calculated  to  promote  it.  Mr.  Gilpin 
observes,  that  the  archbishop  always  thought  himself  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  both  the  universities,  but  of 
Cambridge  iu  particular;  and  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  bad  any  legal  power  there,  yet  such  was  his  interest 
at  court,  and  such  was  the  general  dependence  of  the  more 
eminent  members  of  that  society  upon  him,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  was  done  |.here,  either  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature,  without  consulting  him.  It  was  his  chief  eudea^ 
vour  to  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  to  rouse  the  students  from  the  slumber  of  their 
predecessors;  well  knowing,  the  libertas  pkUosophandi  w^s 
the  ^reat  mean  of  detecting  error,  and  that  true  learning 
rould  uevef  be  at  variance  with  true  religion,    Ascham 
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and  Cbefce)  two  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  that  ag«v 
were  chiefly  relied  on,  and  eonsnttdd  by  the  archbishop  in 
Ai»  work.  Leland,  also,,  the  first  British  antiquary,  was 
among  the  archbishop's  particular  friends.  Leiand  had  a 
wonderful  facility  in  learning  langqages,  and  was  esteemed' 
the  first  linguist  in  Europe.  The  archbishop  soon  took 
notice  of  him;  and,  with  his  usual  discernment,  recom- 
mended him  to  be  the  king's  librarian.  His  genius  threw 
him  on;  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and  his  Spportunities,  on 
diose  of  his  own  country.  The  archbishop,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  procuring  preferment  for  him,  enabled  him  to 
make  those  inquiries  to  which  his  countrymen  have  been 
so  much  indebted. 

Among  others,  who  were  under  obligations  to  the  arch- 
biriiop'9  generosity,  was  the  amiable  bishop  Latimer,  wba 
not  choosing  to  be  reinstated  in  his  old  bishopric,  and' 
having  made  but  an  indifferent  provision  for  his  future  ne- 
ceasities,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  latter  life  with  the  arch- 
bishop, at  Lambeth;  and  besides  this  intimacy  with  learned 
men  at  home,  the  archbishop  held  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  most  of  the  leai^ed  men  in  Europe.  The  great 
patron  of  Erasmus  had  been  archbishop  Warham ;  than 
whom,  to  give  popery  its  due,  few  churchmen  of  those 
times  led  a  more  apostolical  life.  When  Cranmer  suc- 
ceeded Warham,  Erasmus  was  in  the  decline  of  age.  Ife 
found,  however,  during  the  short  time  he  lived,  as  bene- 
ficent A  friend  under  the  new  archbishop,  as  he  had  lost  in  ' 
the  old  one.  The  primate  corresponded  also  with  Osian- 
der,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin.  His  foreign  correspondence, 
indeed,  was  so  large,  that  he  appointed  a  person  with  a 
salary  at  Canterbury,  whose  cinef  employment  it  was,  to 
forward  and  receive  his  packets. 

Of  the  learning  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  Mr.  Gilpin  re- 
marks, that  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profession.  He 
had  applied  himself  in  Cambridge  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  which  though  esteemed  at 
that  time  as  the  mark  of  heresy,  appeared  to  him  the  only 
sources  of  attaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 
He  had  so  accurately  studied  canon-law,  that  he  was 
esteemed  the  best  canonist  in  England :  and  his  reading 
in  theology  was  so  extensive,  and  his  collections  from  the 
fathers  so  very  voluminous,  that  there  were  few  points  in  . 
which  he*  was  not  accurately  informed ;  atid  oh  which  he 
could  not  give  the  opinions  of  the  several  ages  of  the 
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church  from  the  tioties  of  the  apostles.  '^  If  I  had  not  seen 
with  my  owd  eyes>"  says  Peter  Martyr,  *'  I  could  not 
Easily  have  believed,  with  what  iiifiaite  pains  and  laboutf 
he  had  digested  his  great  reading  into  particular  cbaptvrs^ 
under  the  heads  of  councils,  canons,  decrees,  ^c.  His 
parts  were  solid,  rather  than  shining;  and  his  memory 
such,  that  it  might  be  called  an  index  to  the  books  be  had 
read  and  the  collections  be  had  made. 

He  was  a  sensible  writer,  rather  nervous  than  degant. 
His  writings  were  entirely  confined  to  tfa^  great  controversy 
which  then  subsisted  >  and  contain  the  whole  sum  of  the 
theological  learning  of  those  times.  His  library  *was  ftUed 
with  a  very  noble  collection  of  books ;  and  was  open  to  aH 
men  of  letters.  '^  1  meet  with  authors  here,"  Roger  Asobamr 
would  say,  '^  which  the  two  universitifes  caoaoc  fnrnwh/^ 
At  the  arcbbishop^s  death,  the  greater  part  of  his  original* 
l^SS.  were  left  at  his  palace  of  Ford  near  Canterbury,- 
where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  the  dayr 
of  Elizabeth,  archbishop  Parker,  who  had  an  intimation* 
that  many  of  tbem  were  still  in  being,  detained  an  ordc^r  ^ 
from  lord  Burleigh,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  15€3.  to 
search  for  them  in  all  suspected  places ;  and  recovered  a 
great  number  of  them.  They  found  their  way  afterwards 
into  some  of  the  principal  libraries  of  England ;  but  the 
greatest  collection  of  tbem  were  deposited  in  BeneU-coUege 
in  Cambridge. 

In  his  sermons  to  the  people  he  was  very  plain  and  in- 
structive ;  insisting  chiefly  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.' 
— Sir  Richard  Morrison,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  much  * 
employed  in  embassies  abroad,   both  under   Henry  the* 
eighth  and  Edward  the  sixth,  gives  us  this  character  of  the 
archbishop^s  sermons,  of  which  he  was  a  freqaent  audHor : 
*^  The  subjects  of  his  sermons,  for  the  most  {>art,  were, 
from  whence  salvation  is  to  be  fetched ;  and  on  whom  the 
confidence  of  man  ought  to  lean.    They  insisted  much  on 
doctrines  of  faith  and  works ;  and  taught  what  the  fruits  of 
faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be  given  to  works.     They 
instructed  men  in  the  duties  they  owed  their  neighbour ;  - 
and  that  every  one  wasiouc  neigbbour,  to  whom  we- might 
any  way  do  .good«    They  declared,  what  men  ought  to 
think  of  themselves,  after  they  had  done  all ;  and  lastly, 
what  promises  Christ  hath  made;  and  who  they  are,  to 
whom  he  will  make  them  good.     Thus  he  brought  in  the- 
true  preaching  of  the  Gospel,,  altogether  different  from  the 
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ordinary  way  of  preaching  in  those  days^  which  was  t%9 
^reat  ooQcerning  saints,  to  tell  legendary  talk's  of  them, 
and  to  report  nsiracies  wrought  for  the  coufirnaation  of 
traasubstantiatioBy  and  other  popish  corruptions.  And  suck 
a  heat  of  .conviction  accompanied  his  sermons^  that  the 
fueople  departed  from  them  with  minds  possessed  of  a  ^reac 
hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a  desire  of  virtue." 

He  was  a  great  ceconomist  of  bis  time.  He  rose  com- 
monly at  five  o'clock  ;  and  continued  in  his  study  till  nine. 
Tbodc  early  boars,  he  would  say,  were  the  only  hours  he 
c(9||ld  call  bis  own.  After  breakfast  he  generally  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  either  in  public  or  private  bHsi^ 
9jeas.  Hia  cbapeUhour  was  eleven ;  and  his  dinner-botir 
l^weiye.  After  dinner,  be  spent  an  hour  either  in  conver« 
sation  with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chess^  or  in  what  lie 
Ijked  better,  overlooking  a  cbess- board.  He  then  retired 
again  to  his  study,  t'dl  .his  chapel*  bell  rang  at  five.  After 
prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  six,  which  was,  in  those  1 

tioie«^  the  hour  of  supper.     His  evening  meal  was  spar- 
i^ig. .   Often    he    ate  nothing;    and   when   that  was  tbe 
case,  it  was  hb  usual  custom,  as  be  sat  down  to  taUe,  to 
cjraw  on  a  pair  of  gloves;  which  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do.     After  supper,  he  spent 
an  hour  in  walking,  and  another  in  his  study,  retiring  to 
his  bed-chamber  about  nine.     This  was  his  usual  mode  of 
living  when  be  was  most  vacant ;  but  very  often  his  after- 
noons, as  well  aa  liis  mornings,  were  engaged  in  badness. 
To  this  his  chessrhoar  after  dinner  was  commonly  first  aa- 
signed,  and  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  afternoon  as  the  occa- 
sion required.     He  generally,  however,  contrived,  if  pos- 
sible, even  in  the  busiest  day,  to  devote  some  proportion  of 
his  time  to  bis  books  besides  the  morning.     And  Mr.  Fox 
tells  us,  he  always  accustomed  himself  to  read  and  write  in 
a  standing  posture ;  esteeming  consunt  sitting  very  per- 
nicious to  a  studious  man. 

He  was  a  very  amiable  master  in  -bis  family  ;  and  admir- 
ably preserved  the  difficult  medium  between  indulgence 
and  restraint.  He  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  a  very  numerous  retume ;  among  whom  the  most 
exact  order  was  observed.  Every  week  the  steward  of  his 
household  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  iiis  pa- 
lace, in  which  all  family  affairs  were  settled ;  servants 
wages  were  paid ;  complaints  were  heard ;  and  faults  ex- 
amined.    Delinquents  were  publicly,  rebuked,  and  after 
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t  tbe  third  adoaonition  discharged.     His  hospitality  and  cha-*  * 

I  hties  were  great  and  noble,  equal  to  his  station,  greater 

often  than  his  abilities.     A  plentiful  table  was  among  the 

virtues  of  those  dajs.     His  was  always  bountifully  covered.- 

In  an  upper  room  was  spread  bis  own  ;  where  he  seldom 

I  wanted  company  of  the  first  distinction.     Here  a  great 

many  learned  foreigners  were  daily  entertained,  and  par- 

I  took  of  his  bounty.     lohis  great  hall  a  long  table  was  plen- 

I  tifully  covered,  every  day,  for  guests  and  strangers-  of  a 

f  lower  rank ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  smaller 

i;  tables,  designed  for  his  own  officers,  and  inferior  gentle- 

I  men.     The  learned  Tremellius,   who  had  himself-  often 

I  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  arclibishop's  hospitality,  gives 

this  character  of  it :  ^^  Archiepiscopi  domus,  publicum  erat 

doctis,  et  piis  omnibus  hospitium;  quod  ipse  hospes,  Mss- 

cenas,  et  pater,  talibns  semperpatere  voluit,  quoad  vixit| 

aut  potuit ;  homo  ^{Ao|evo$  nee  minus  piXo>^os*^ 

Atnong  other  instances  of  tlie  archbishop^s  charity,  wo 
have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble.     After  the  de- 
^  atruction  of  monasteries,  and  before  hospitals  were  erected, 

the  nation  saw  no  species  of  greater  misery,  than  that  of 
wounded  and  disbanded  soldiers.  For  the  use  of  such 
miserable  objects,  as  were  landed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  island,  the  archbishop  fitted  up  his  manor-house  of 
Beckesburn  in  Kent.  He  formed  it  indeed  into  a  complete, 
hospital;  appointing  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  nurses,  and 
every  thing  proper,  as  well  for  food  as  physic.  Nor  did 
his  charity  stop  here.  Each  man,  on  his  recovery,  was 
furnished  with  money  to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  his  abode. 

It  has  been  taken  notice  of,  that  after  the  passing  of.  the 
a^ct  for  the  six  articles,  archbishop  Cranmer  sent  bis  wife 
into  Germany.  But  sl)e  afterwards  returned  again  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Strype  informs  us,  that  ^'  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward,  when  tb^  marriage  of  tbe  clergy  was  aliow- 
ed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly  with  her."  He 
left  behind  him  a  widow  and  children  ;  but  as  he  always 
kept  his  family  in  obscurity,  for  prudential  reasons,  we 
know  little  about  them.  They,  had  been  kindly  provided 
for  by  Henry  VHI. ;  who,  without  any  solicitation  from 
the  primate  himself,  gave  him  a  considerable  gr»it  from 
the  abbey  of  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamshire ;  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  decease.  King  Edward  made 
some  addition  to  his  private  fortune:  and  his  heirs  were 
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restored  h\  blood  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

His  printed  works  are,  1.  An  account  of  Mr.  Pole's  book, 
concerning  king  Henry  Vlllth's  Marriage.     2,    Several 
Lettera  to  divers  persons — to  king  Henry  VIII- — to  secre- 
tary Cromwell — to  sir  William  Cecil — to  foreign  divines. 
3.  Three  discourses  upon  his,  review  of  the  king's  book, 
entitled  «  The  Erudition  of  a  Christian  man/'     4.  Other 
Discourses  of  his.     5.  The  Bishops*  Book,  in  which  he  bad 
a  part«     6.  Answers  to  the  fifteen  articles  of  th6  rebels  in 
Devonshire  in  1549.     7.  The  examination  of  most  points  of 
religion.     8.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  mass  into  a 
communion.     9.  Some  of  the  homilies.     lO.  A  catechism, 
entitled  ^*  A  short  Instruction  to  Christian   Religion,  for 
the  singular  profit  of  children  and  young  people."     11. 
Against  unwritten  verities.     12.  A  defence  of  the  true  and 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  Siu:rament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  with  a  confutation  of  sundry  errors 
concerning  the  same.     Grounded  and   established  upon 
God*a  holy  word,  and  approved  by  the  tKinsent  of  the  most' 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church.     This  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  John  Young.     In  opposition  to  it,  Gardiner  pub- 
lished *' An  Explication  and  Assertion  of  the  true  Catholic 
Faith  touching  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar, 
with  the  Confutation  of  a  book  wrote  against  the  same/ 
13.  Cranmer  replied  in  the  following  book,  **  An  Answer 
by  the  reverend  father  in   God,  Thomas  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,   and  Metropolitan, 
unto  a  crafty  and  sophistical  caviltation,  devised  by  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  doctor  of  Uw,.  late  bishop  of  Winchester, 
against  the  true  and.  godly  doctrine  of  the  most  Holy  Sa- 
crament of  the  Bodyahd   Blood  of  our  Saviour  Cfbrist< 
Wherein  is  also,  as  occasion  serveth,  answered  such  places 
of  the  book  of  Dr.  Richard'  Smith,  as  may  seem  any  thing 
worthy  the  answering.     Also  a  true  Copy  of  the  bpok  writ- 
ten, and  in  open  court  delivered  by  Dr.  Stephen  C^ardi^^t 
not  one  word  added  or  diminished,  but  faithfully  in  ^^ 
pouita  agreeing  with    the  originaV^   London,   I'/jtJ,  re- 
printed in  1580.     It  vfdcs  translated  into  Latin^  by  sir  Joba 
Cheke.    An  answer  was  also  made  to  this  book  by  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Marcus  ikn^)- 
niuS'Constantinus,  and  entitled  ^*  Confutatio  cavillationum, 
qdibuB  sacrosanctum  Eucharistrae  Sacrameutum  ab  impiis 
Capernaitis  impeti   soiet,*'    Paris,    1552.      14.  Craniner 
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began  an  Answer  to  this,  and  finished  three  parts  of  it,  but 
lived  not  to  complete  the  whole.  15.  Preface  to  the  Eng* 
lish  traniilation  of  the  Bible.  16.  A  Speech  in  the  house 
of  lords,  concerning  a  general  counciL  17.  Letter  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  justification  of  Anne  Boleyn,  May  3, 
1535.  IS.  The  Reasons  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  Six 
Articles.  For  this  he  had  Jike  to  come  into  great  trouble, 
as  may  be  seen  .in  Fox.  19.  Resolution  of  some  questions 
concerning  the  Sacrament.  20.  Injunctions  given  at  his 
visitation  within  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  21.  A  collection 
of  passages  out  of  the  canon  lave,  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
reforming  it.  22.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correcting' 
of  several  abuses.  23.  Concerning  a  farther  reformation^ 
and  against  sacrilege.  24.  Answers  to  some  queries  con-, 
cerning  confirmation.  25.  Some  considerations  offered  to 
king  Edward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  farther  re- 
formation.  26.  Answer  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-counciL 
27.  Manifesto  against  the  Mass. 

Those  works  of  his  which  still  remain  in  manuscript^  are^ 
1.  Two  large  volumes  of  collections  out  of  holy  scripture^ 
and  the  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors  and  schoolmen. 
The  first  volume  contains  545  pages,  and  the  second  above 
559.  They  are  chiefly  upon  the  points  controverted  be- 
tween us  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  namely,  about  their 
seven  sacraments,  invocation  of  saints,  images,  relief,  of 
true  religion  and  superstition,  the  mass,  prayer,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &c.  These  two  volumes  are  in  the  king*s  library. 
When  they  were  offered  to  sale,  they  were  valued  at  lOO/. 
but  bishop  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Jane,  appraisers  for  the 
king,  brought  down  the  price  to  50/.  2.  The  lord  Bur- 
leigh had  six  or  seven  volumes  ipore  of  his  writing.  3. 
And  Dr.  Burnet  mentions  two  volumes  besides,  that  he 
saw,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  now  lost.  4.  There  are 
also  several  letters  of  bis  in  the  Cottonian  library.  ^ 

1  lo  tbii  acooont,  groooded  upon  Uie  Biog.  Brit*  we  hmre  mnoh  avaiM  onr- 
aeWes  of  Mr.  Gilpin*!  elegant  and  succinct  Life  of  Cranmer,  1784,  8to;  botp 
betides  referring  onr  readers  to  the  general  histories  of  Bamet,  Fox,  &c.  the 
princifMil  raliaace  is  to  be  placed  on  Strype's  "  Memorials  of  the  iitost  rev.  fa*  ^ 
Uier  in  God  Thomas  Cranmer,"  1694,  fol.  a  narrative  of  great  asonracy,  and  99 
higbljr  interesting  that,  notwithstanding  its  size,  it  is  probable  that  many 
readers  have  wisl^d  It  coald  have  been  extended  farther.  Of  this  work  the  uni* 
versity  of  Osford,  much  to  its  honour,  has  lately  published  an  edition  in  B.vo« 
with  sona^  important  additions  and  corrections  by  Henry  Ellis,  es^.  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mttseam.«— Some  ourious  particnlant  of  the  archbbhop*s  family  may  be  fieen 
» the  Gent  Mag.  vol.  UUI.  pp.  991,  .99.3.  and  UCIII.  p.  1^ 
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CRANTOR,  the  last  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Old 
Academy,  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  flourished  about  300 
years  B.  C.  and  died  about  the  270th  year  B.  C.  lie  stu- 
died under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo ;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato^  whose  sys- 
tem he  supported.  He  was  highly  celebrated  for  the  purity 
of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  praises 
that  are  bestowed  by  the  ancients  upon  his  discourse  ^'  On 
Grief/'  which  Cicero  calls  **  a  small  but  golden  piece, 
adapted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  encourag- 
ing stoical  insensibility,  but  by  suggesting  arguments 
drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of  philosophy."  That 
Crantor  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  moral  preceptor  is 
intimated  by  Horace. 

'*  Qui^  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile^  quid  non, 
Planius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit.*' 

■   "  Who  better  taugVit  fair  virtue's  sacred  rules. 
Than  Crantor  and  Chiysippus  in  the  schools.**  ^ 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son 
of  the  rev.  William  Crasbaw,  a  divine  of  some  note  in  his 
day,  and  preacher  at  the  Temple  church,  London.  He 
published  several  volumes  on  points  controverted  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  protestants,  either  original  or 
translated  ;  and  in  1608,  a  translation  of  the  Life  of  Gale- 
aciiis  Caracciolo,  marquis  of  Vico,  an  Italian  nobJemao, 
who  was  converted  by  the  celebrated  reformer  Peter 
IVlartyr,  and  forsook  all  that  rank,  familj',  and  wealth 
could  yield,  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Crashaw  also  translated  a  supposed  poem  of 
St.  Bernard's,  entitled  "  The  Complaint  or  Dialogue  be- 
tween the  Soule  and  the  Bodie  of  a  damned  man,**  1616, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  a  '^  Manual  for  true  Catho- 
lics, or  a  handfuU  or  rather  a  beartfull  of  holy  Meditations 
and  Pray.ers.*'  All  these  show  him  to  have  been  a  zealous 
protestant ;  but,  like  his  son,  somewhat  tinctured  with  a 
love  of  mystic  poetry  and  personification. 

Our  poet  was  born  in  London,  but  iu  what  year  is  un- 
certain. In  his  iafancy,  sir  Henry  Yelverton  and  sir  Ran- 
dolph Crew  undertook  the  charge  of  his  education,,  and 
afterwards  procured  him  to  be  placed  in  the  Charter- house 
on  the  foundation,  where  he  improved  in  an  extraordinary 

)  Qciw  Picf.*-Brucker.-*DiogeiieflIaertiuf^ 
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degree  under  Brooks,  a  very  celebrated  master.  He  was 
thence  admitted  of  Pembroke-hall,  March  1632,  and  took 
fai$  bachelor's  degree  in  the  same  college,  in  1634.  He 
then  removed  to  Peterhouse,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  in 
1637,  and  was  admitted  to  his  master?s  decree  in  1638* 
In  1634,  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  mostly 
of  the  devotional  kind,  dedicated  to  Benjamin  Lang,  mas-* 
ter  of  Pembroke- hall.  This  contained  the  well-known  line^ 
which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Dryden  and  others, 
on  the  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine  : 

"  Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  enibuit.'* 

*'  The  modest  water  saw  its  God^  and  blushed.** 

In  1641,  Wood  iVjforms  us,  he  took  degrees  at  Oxford. 
At  what  time  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  is  uncertain, 
but  he  soon  became  a  popular  preacher,  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  In  1644,  when  the  parliamentary  army  ex« 
pel  led  those  members  of  the  university  who  refused  to  take 
the  covenant,  Crashaw  was  among  the  number ;  and  being 
unable  to  contemplate  with  resignation  or  indifference,  the 
ruins  of  the  church-establishment,  went  over  to  France^ 
where  his  sufferings  and  their  peculiar  influence  on  his 
mind  prepared  him  to  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  reli« 
gion.  Before  he  left  England,  he  appears  to  have  prac- 
tised many  of  the  austerities  of  a  mistaken  piety,  and  the 
poems  entitled  "  Steps  to  the  Temple,'*  were  so  called  in 
allusion  to  his  passing  his  time  almost  constantly  in  St; 
Mary's*  church,  Cambridge.  "There,'*  says  the  author 
of  the  preface  to  his  poems,  **he  lodged  under  TertuUian's 
roof  of  angels ;  there  he  made  his  nest  more  gladly  thaa 
David's  swallow  near  the  house  of  God ;  where  like  a  pri- 
mitive saint  he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night,  that» 
others  usually  offer  in  the  day;  there  he  penned  thesb 
poems,  **  Steps  for  happy  souls  to  climb  tfeaven  by.'* 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  he  understood  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  was  skilled  in 
poetry,  music,  drawihg,  painting,  and  engraving,  which 
last  he  represents  as  "  recreations  for  vatant  hours,  not  tbp 
grand  business  of  his  soul.**  ■  •  •    . 

In  1646,  the  poet  Cowley  found,  Crashaw  in  France  in 
'great  distress,  and  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of 
Charles  the  First's  qpee^,  who  g?ive  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendafton  to  Italy. '  There  he  becattie  secretary  to  one  of 

the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  was  riiade  canon  in  the  church 

••  •  _  •        • 
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of  Loretto,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  soon  after  this  last 
promotion,  about  the  year  1650.     Cowley's  very  eleg^suiC 
and  affectionate  lines  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  thskZ 
poet.    Mr.  Hayley  remarks,  that  '^  fine  as  they  are^  Cowley 
has  sometimes  fallen  into  the  principal  defect  of  the  poet 
whom  he  is  praising.     He  now  and  then  speaks  of  sacrecl 
things  whb  a  vulgar  and  ludicrous  familiarity  of  language, 
by  which  (to  use  a  happy  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson 's, 
^  readers  for  short  of  sanctity,  may  be  offended  in  the  pr<e- 
sent  age,   when  devotion,  perhaps  not  more  fervent,   is 
more  delicate/     Let  us  add,  that  if.  the  poetical  character 
of  Crashaw  seem  not  to  answer  this  glowing  panegyric ;  yet 
in  his  higher  character  of  saints  be  appears  to  have  had  the 
purest  title  to  this  affectionate  eulogy."     It  appears  by  a. 
passage  in  Selden's  Table  Talk,  that  Crashaw  had  at  one 
time  an  intention  of  writing  against  the  stage,  and  that 
Selden  succeeded  in  diverting  him  from  his  purpose.     He 
had  not,  however,  to  regret  that  the  stage  outlived  the 
church. 

Crashaw*s  poems  were  first  published  in  1646,  under  the 
title  of,  1.  Steps  to  the  Temple.  2.  The  Delights  of  the 
Muses.  3.  Sacred  Poems  presented  to  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh.  But  Mr.  Hayley  is  of  opinion  that  this  third 
class  only  was  published  at  that  time,  and  that  the  two 
others  were  added  to  the  subsequent  editions.     So  manj 

'  republications  within  a  short  period,  and  that  period  not 
very  favourable  to  poetry,  sufficiently  mark  the  estimation 
in  which  this  devotional  enthusiast  was  held,  notwithstand- 
ing his  having  relinquished  the  church  in  which  be  had 
been  educated.  *  His  poems  prove  him  to  have  been  of  the 

'  school  which  produced  Herbert  and  Quarles.  Herbert 
was  his  model,  and  Granger  attributes  the  anonymous 
poems,  at  the  ^nd  of  Herbert*s  volume,  tP  Crashaw  ;  but 
however  partial  Crashaw  might  be  to  Herbert,  it  is  impos* 
sible  he  could  have  been  the  ^uthor  of  these  anonymous 
poems,  which  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  and 
were  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  chtlrch  of  England 
known  to  Walton,  who  subjoins  some  con^mendatory  lines 
dated  1654. 

In  1785,  the  late  Mr.  Peregrine  Phillips  published  a 

.  selection  from  Crashaw^s  poems,  with  an  adclress  in  which 
he  attacks  Pope,  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  beauties 
of  Crashaw,  while  he  endeavoured  to  injure  his  fame. 
Against  this  accusation,  Mr.  Hayley  has  amply  vindicated 
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Popie.  That  he  has  borrowed  from  him  is  undeniable, 
and  not  unacknowledged  by  himself,  but  that  it  should  be 
bis  intention  to  injure  the  fame  of  a  writer  whose  writings 
were  unknown,  unless  to  poetical  antiquaries,  and  that  in 
a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend  whoni  be.  advised  to  read 
the  poems  as  well  as  his  opinion  of  them,  is  an  absurdity 
scarcely  worthy  of  refutation.  Pope  enumerates  ampfig 
Crashaw^s  best  pieces,  the  paraphrase  on  Psalm  xxiii,  the 
verses  on  Lessius,  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ashton,  Wishes  to  his 
supposed  Mistress,  and  the  Dies  Irse.  Dr.  Warton  recom- 
mends the  translation  from  Moschus,  and  another  from  Ca- 
tullus, and  amply  acknowledges  thf  obligations  of  Pope 
and  Roscommon  to  Crashaw;  Mr.  Hay  ley,  after  specify* 
ing  some  of  Pope^s  imitations  of  our  author,  conjectures 
that  the  elegies  on  St.  Alexis  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
his  Eloisa ;  but,  adds  he,  "  if  Pope  borrowed  any  thing 
from  Crasbaw  in  this  article,  it  was  only  as  the  sun  borrows 
from  the  earth,  when  drawing  from  thence  a  mer^  vapour, 
ho  makes  it  the  delight  of  every  eye,  by  giving  '\t  all  the 
tender  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  hea^'en.^'  Some  of 
Crashaw^s  translations  are  esteeuied.superior  to  his  original 
poetry,  ^nd  that  of  the  '^  Sqspetto  d*Herode/'  from  Ma- 
rino/ is  executed  with  Miltonic  'grace  and  spirit  It  has 
been  regretted  that  he  translated  only  the  first  book  of  a 
poem  by  which  Milton  condescended  to  profit  in  his  ioi- 
mortal  Epic.  The  whole  was,  however,  afterwards  trans- 
lated and  published  in  1675,  by  a  writer  whose  initials  only 
are  known,  T.  R.     Of  modern  critics, -Mr.  Headley  ai^d 

"Mr.  Ellis  have  selected  recommendatory  specimens  from 
Crashaw.  In  Mr.  Headley^s  opinion,  ''he  has  originality 
in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
applause.*^  Mr.  Ellis,  with  his  accustomed  judgment  and 
moderation,  pronounces  that  'Miis  translations  have  con- 
siderable merit,  but  that  his  original  poetry  is. full  of  con- 
ceit.   .His  IJatLji  poems  were  first  printed  in   1634,  aiid 

"have  l^een  much  admired,  thou^^h  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections  as  his  English."  ^ 

CRATES,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
Cynic  sect  after  Diogenes,  was  by  birth  a  Theban,  and 
flpunsbed  about  the  i  13th  olympiad,  B.  C.  328,  and  die/1 
after  the  year  287  B.  C.     He  was  honourably  descended, 

•"'^f'fiioy.  Brit,  by  Mr.Hftyley.-^obiitoiiaBdClMilmen'i  Bosthfa  Poeti,  ISIO. 
— Oent.  Mag.  LXIIl.  p.  1001. 
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and  inherited  a  large  estate  ;  but  when  he  dei'oted  himself 
to  philosophy,,  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  doaiinion 
of  those  passions  which  are  fostered  by  weaithi  he  distri- 
buted his  whole  property  among  the  poorer  citizens.    Leav- 
ing his  native  city,  where  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Bryso, 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  I>io- 
genes  ;  adopting  all  the  singularities  of  his  master.      In  bis 
natural  temper,  however,  he  was  not,  like  Diogenes^   mo- 
rose and  gloomy,  but  cheerful  and  facetious.     The  follow- 
ing whimsical  tarif  of  expences  is  attributed  to  him  :   ITo  a 
cook  should  be  given  two  mina?,  to  a  physician  a  drachma, 
to  a  flatterer  five  talents,  to  an  adviser  smoke,  a  talent  to 
a  courtezan,  and  three  oboles  to  a  philosopher.     Keing 
asked  of  what  use  philosophy  was  to  him?  *'  To  teach  ine>'' 
returned  he,  ^*  to  be  contented  with  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trouble.*'     Alexander,  cu- 
rious  to  see  this  Cynic,  ^offered  to  rebuild  Thebes,  the 
place  of  his  nativity  :  "  To  what  purpose  ?'*  interrogated 
Crates;  "Another  Alexander  will  destroy  it  afresh.     The 
contempt   of  fame,    and   my    complacency   with   poverty 
stand  me  in  stead  of  a  country  :  these  are  comforts  that  are 
above  the  reach  of  fortune."     Patient  under  injuries,  he 
took  no  other  revenge  for  a  blow  he  had  received  from  a 
certain  Nicodromus,  than  by  writing  under  the  mark  of  it 
on  his  cheek,  "Nicodromus  fecit.'*     This  disposition  at- 
tached  to  him  many  friends,  and  procured  for  him  access 
to  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians,  and  he  fre- 
quently became  an  arbiter  of  disputes  and  quarrels  among 
relations.     His  influence  in  private  families  is  said  to  have 
had  a  gt'eat  efl*ect  in  correcting  the  luxuries  and  vices  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  Athens.     His  wife,  Hipparchia^ 
who  was  rich  and  of  a  good  family,  and  had  many  suitors, 
preferred  Crates  to  every  other,  and  when  her  parents  op- 
posed her  inclination,  so  determined  was  her  passion,  she 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.     Crates,  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  parents,  represented  to  Hipparchia  every  cir* 
cumstance  in   his  conditioti  and  manner  of  living,  which 
might  induce  her  to  change  her  mind.     Still  she  persisted 
in  her  resolution,  and  not  only  became  his  wife,  but  adopted 
all  the  Cynic  peculiarities.     Disgraceful  tales  have  been 
circulated  concerning  Crates  and  his  wife ;  but  since  they 
do  not  appear  m  any  writings  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  and  are  neither  mentioned  by  Epictetus,  who  wrote 
an  apule^}   tur  the  Cynic  philosophy,  nor  by  Luciw  of 
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Atlienaeus^  who  were  so  industrious  in  accumulaiing  ca-« 
lumnies  against  philosophers,  Brucker  thinks  they  must  be 
set  down  among  the  malicious  Bctions  of  later  writers,  who 
were  desirous  to  bring  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  sects  into  dis** 
credit  Had  either  Diogenes  or  Crates  been  the  beasts 
which  some  have  represented  them,  it  is  wholly  incredible 
that  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  would  have  treated  their  memory 
with  so  much  respect. 

There  was  another  Crates,  an  Athenian,  who  succeeded 
Polenio  in  the  direction  of  the  old  academy.  Long  attached 
to  one  another  by  a.similarity  of  dispositions  and  pursuits^ 
their  friendship  was  uninterrupted  whilst  they  lived,  and 
ihey  were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave.  This  Crates 
died  about  the  year  250  B.  C.^ 

CHATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  frequently  men^ 
tioned   by   Quintilian,  Horace,   and   Persius,  along  with 
Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  as  the  great  masters  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy,  flourished  in  the  8 1st  olympiad, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Aristophanes.     He  was 
an  Athenian,  and  appears  to  have  spent  his  long  life  iu 
his  native  city ;  where,  if  he  did   not  invent  comedy,  he 
was  at  least  the  first  who  brought  it  into  some  form  and 
method,  and  made  it  fit  ibr-tbe  entertainment  of  a  civilized 
audience,  although  it  still  retained  many  marks  of  its  rude 
original.     Persons  and  vices  were  exposed  in   barefaced 
satire,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  ri- 
diculed by  name  upon  the  stage.     We  find  in  Plutarch^s 
life  of  Pericles  several  passages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays, 
where  he  reflected  boldly  on  that  great  general.     Cratinut 
appears  to  have  be£n  an  excessive  drinker,  for  which  he 
offered   the  excuse  that  it  was  absolutely   necessary   to 
warm  his  fancy,  and  Horace  quotes  his  authority  to  shew 
what  short-lived  things  the  offspring  of  water  poets  com* 
moniy  prove.     For  the  same  reason,  Aristophanes,  in  his 
''  Irene,'"  attributes  the  death  of  Cratinus  to  tiie  shock  he 
received  at  the  sight  of  a  noble  cask  of  wine  split  in  pieces 
and  washing  the  streets.     The  time  of  it  is  preserved  in 
the  same  jest  of  Aristophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year  in 
which  the  Lacediemonians  first  invested  Athens;  namely, 
in  the  37th  olympiad,  orB.  C.  431.     Suidas  tells  us,  that 
be  wrote  twenty-one  plays,  none  of  which  are  extant,  and 
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he  gives  only  this  short  description  of  his  excellencies^ 
that  he  was  **  splendid  and  animated  in  his  characters.*'  * 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far  the 
greatest  of  aCil  the  Peripatetic  philosophers  he  ever  beard, 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  philosophy  there.     He  went 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  same  profea* 
aion ;  and  amongst  his  disciples  had  Cicero's  son.      Cioero 
bad  an  high  esteem  for  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Caesar  to 
grant  him  the  freedom  of  Rome  ;  and  afterwards  engaged 
the  Areopagus  to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was 
desired  to  continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  tbe  city, 
and  to  read  lectures  to  the  youth  there.    These  lectures 
were  probably  interesting,  as  Brutus  went  to  hear  tbem 
when   he  was  preparing  for  the  war  against  Marc  Antony. 
Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  bis 
disciples,  and  of  pleasing  them  by  his  conversation^   which 
was  free  from  austerity.     This  appears  from  a  letter  of 
young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  passage:  ^*  Know 
then  that  Cratippus  loves  me  not  as  a  disciple,  but  as  a 
SOD ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  hear  his  lectures, 
to  1  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  his  tem- 
per.    I  prevail  with  him  whenever  I  can  to  sup  wi^i  me ; 
and  this  being  now  customary,  he  comes  often  to  us  un- 
awares, when  we  are  at  sapper;    and,   laying  aside   bis 
philosophic  gravity,  he  is  so  kind  as  to  laugh  and  joke  with 
vs."     There  are  other  proofs  beside  this,  that  Cratippus 
was  a  man  who  understood  lifeas  well  as  philosophy.    After 
tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  went  to  Mitylene,  where 
tbe  inhabitants  paid  their  respects  to  him,  and  Cratippus 
among  them.     Pompey  complained,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
and  disputed  a  little  upon  divine  providence ;  but  Cra« 
tippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  bin)  hopes  of  better 
times,  lest  he  should  have  tired  and  vexed  him  with  an- 
swering and  refuting  his  objections.    Cratippus  wrote  some 
pieces  about  divination ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  same 
with  him  whom  TertuUian,  in  his  book  **  De  Anima,"  has 
ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. ' 

CRATON,  or  CRAFFTHEIM  (John),  a  physician  and 
voluminous  writer,  was  bom  at  Breslaw  in  1519.     He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  under  Philip  Melanctbon,  and  * 
being  intended  for  the  church,  he  afterwards  studicKi  for 
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six  years  under  Martin  Lather  at  Wittenburgb,  but  being 
more  inclined  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  be  was  sent  to 
Padua,  and  placed  under  professor  Monti*  He  here  took 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  returned  and  settled  at  Breslaw^ 
whence,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  was  called  to  yienn% 
and  n^ade  physician  and  aulic  counsellor  to  the  eoaperoi^ 
Ferdinand  I.  He  filled  the  same  post  under  tlie  two  suc- 
ceedityg  emperors,  Maximilian  and  Rodolph,  which  he 
notices  in  an  epigram  he  composed  a  short  time  before  bis 
death  : 

^'  Csesaribus  placuisse  tjibus^  non  ultima  laos  est^ 
Ma  iiater  liac  omaus,  filius  atque  nepoe." 

His  works  were  numerous :  the  titles  of  the  principal  of 
them  were,  **  De  Morbo  Gallico  Commentarius,''  Franc* 
1594,  8vo;  ^*  De  vera  praecavendi  et  curaodi  Febrem  con- 
tagiosam  pestilentem  ratione,"  1594*;  **  Methodus  Tbe- 
rapeutica  ex  Galeni  et  Montani  Sententia."  There  weine 
also  published  seven  volumes  in  8vo,  of  Epistles  and  Cotv^ 
sultations  ;  and,  according  to  Niceron,  he  « was  the  editor 
of  Luther's  "  Table  Talk ;"  or,  as  some  say,  thit  work 
was  compiled  from  his  recollections  of  conversation  with 
Luther,  but  this  seems  doubtful:    He  died  Nov.  9,  1585.* 

CRAUFURD,  or  CRAVVFURD  (David,  tfsq.)  was  bom 
at  Drumsoy  near  Glasgow,  1665,  and  brought  up  to  the 
law ;  but  seldom  went  to  the  bar,  his  taste  being  confined 
to  history  and  antiquities,  in  which  he  made  very  great 
progress.    He  was  appointed  histpriographer-royal  of  Scot- 
land by  queen  Anne,  and  it  was  at  that  time  thought  that 
no  man  ever  deserved  that  place  better.     In  1 706  he  pub- 
lished, 8vo,  ^*  Memoirs  of  Scotland^'  during  the  times  of 
the  four  regents,  which  has  gone  through  two  editions* 
The  **  Peerage,"  and    •*  History  of  the  Stuart  Family,*' 
attributed  to  liim  in  the  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
belong  to  George  Crawfurd,  of  whom  we  have  no  account; 
biit,  perhaps,  with  more  reason,  the  Biographia  DraAiatica 
attributes  to  him  two  plays,  *^  Courtship  Alamode,*^   1 700, 
and  *^  Love  at  first  Sight,"  1704.     He  is  said  to  have  died 
at  Drumsoy,   1726. 

Crawfurd's  *^  Memoirs''  have  hitherto  been  held  in  con* 
siderable  estimation,  and  frequently  quoted  as  authorities  ; 
but  a  discovery  has  lately  been  made  which  proves  him  to 
have  been  in  one. instance  at  least,  shamefully  regardle^ 
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of  Veracity,  and  has  procured  him  the  disgrace  of  being 
^*  the  first  Scotchman  who  published  his  own  compositions 
as  the  genuine  productions  of  a  former  age.''     This  disco- 
very was  made  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  "The  Historic 
and  Life  of  king  James  the  sext,''  published  in  1804^    8vo. 
He  informs  us  that  in  Crawfurd's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Aflfairs 
cf  Scotland/*  references  occur  to  a  MS.  in  support  of  cer- 
tain positions,  which   includes  nothing  that  in  the   least 
countenances  tbemy  and  the  above  *^  Historie/'   printed 
from  that  identical  MS.  amply  confirms  this  heavy  charge, 
*^  the  earliest,  if  not  the  most  impudent  literary  furg^ery 
ever  practised  in  Scotland."     Every  circumstance  in  the 
MS.  Unfavourable  either  to  queen  Mary  or  to  Bothwell,  or 
iavourable  to  their  adversaries,  Crawfurd  carefully   sup- 
pressed ;  wjiile  every  vague  assertion  in  Camden,  Spottis- 
wood,  Melvill,  and  others,  or  in  the  state  papers  which 
Crawfurd  had  transcribed  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  is  inserted 
in  the  Memoirs ;  and  these  writers  are  quoted  on  the  mar- 
gin as  collateral  authorities,   confirming  the  evidence  of 
aome  unknown  contemporary.  Fictions,  invented  by  Craw- 
furd himself,  are  profusely  intermixed  :  and  even  the  ill- 
digested  form  of  the  genuine  narrative  is  a  pretext  for  the 
transposition 'and  alteration  of  facts.     Crawfurd,  having 
thus,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  original  MS.  constructed 
spurious  mem.oirs  of  his  own,  *^  declares  solemnly  that  he 
has  not  wrested  any  of  the  words  to  add  to  one  man^s  credit, 
or  to  impaif  the  honesty  of  another :  that  he  has  neither 
heightened  nor  diminished  any  particular  character  or  ac- 
tion ;  but  that  he  has  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  mean- 
ing and  sense  of  his  author ;"  and  even  in  his  titlepage 
professes  ihat  the  work  ^'  is  faithfully  published  from  an 
authentic  manuscript."     The  Memoirs,   adds   the  editor 
of  the  **  Historic,"  have  been  quoted  as  genuine  by  Hume 
and  Robertson,  and  their  authority  has  been  re-echoed 
by  disputants  as  a  full  confirmation  of  the  most  absolute 
fictions.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  Goodall  of  connivance 
at  the  fraud  :  he  had  collated  the  memoirs  with  two  copies 
of  the  original  MS.  and  was  conscious  of  the^imposture^ 
which,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  he  endeavours 
partly  to  vindicate,  and  partly  to  conceal.  ^ 

1  From  the  preceding  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  all  the  errors  of  vbtcb  we 
•fe  afraid  we  have  not  been  able  to  ooireet-^See  abo  Mr.  Laing**  prefects  to  the 
above-mentioned  "  Hiitorie;"  an  ingenious  article  t>n  the  same  in  the  British 
Critic^  vol.  XXVni.  i  Mid  Laiug's  «•  Uisiory  of  Scotlaad." 
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CRAWFORD  (William),  was  born  at  Kelso,  1676,  and 

educated  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 

his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  a  small  country 

parish  in  the  Merse.     In  1711  he  made  a  most  vigorous 

opposition  to  the  settlement  of  ministers  by  presentations 

instead  of  election  by  the  people,  in  which  be  was  sup-* 

ported  by  some  of  the  most  popular  clergy  in  Scotland.    In 

1 734  he  took  part  with  Messrs.  Ralph  and  £benezer  £rskioe, 

in  their  general  sentiments,  but  did  not  think  proffer  to 

join  with  them  in  their  leaving  the  established  church.    He 

wrote   a  small  work  entitled    "  Dying  Thoughts ;"    and 

some  ^  Sermons,*'  which  have  been  published  in  2  vols. 

12mo.     He  died  1742,  aged  sixty-six.  ^ 

CRAYER  (Gaspaii  de),  an  eminent  artist,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1585,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the 
son  of  that  Coxis  who  had  studied  under   Raphael;  but 
Crayer  soon  shewed  such  proofs  of  genius,   that  he  far 
surpassed   his  master,  and  therefore  quitted  him.     After- 
wards he  made  judicious  observations  on  the  particular 
excelleticies  of  the   most  renowned   masters,  and  taking 
nature  for  his  constant  guide,  formed  for  himself  a  manner 
that  was  extremely  pleasing.     The  first  work  which  esta- 
blished him  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Brussels,  was  a 
portrait  of  cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
a  full  length,  as  large  as  life,  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
happily,  that  when  it  was  viewed  by  the  court  at  Madrid 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune.     The  king 
sent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal ;  and  added,  as  a  farther 
instance  of  bis  favour,  a  considerable  pension.     The  testi- 
mony of  Rubens  was  also  highly  in  his  favour,*  who  went 
to  Antwerp  to  visit  Crayer,  and  after  examining  attentively 
a  picture  of  his  painting  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of 
Affleghem,    he  publicly  declared   that  no   painter  could 
surpass  Crayer.     Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  Van- 
dyck,  who   always  expressed   a  friendship  for  him,  and 
painted  his  portrait.     It  has  been  said  that  he  had  some- 
what less  fire  in  his  compositions  than  Rubens;  but  that 
his  desi;^n  was  frequently  more  correct.  "Yet,  says  Mr. 
Fuseli,  let  not  this  high  strain  of  commendation  sedupe  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  Crayer  was  a  painter  of  the  same 
rank  with  Rubens.     If  he  was  more  equal,  the  reason  lay 
in  bis  inferiority.     Rubens  had  the  flights,  the  fells,  and 

1  Last  editioQ  of  Uiis  Dictionary. 
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the  neglects* of  genios.     Crayer  steered  a  middle  course, 
sod  preserved  d  ignity  by  caution.     His  composition  gene- 
rally  coaststed  of  a  small  number  of  figures;  and  be  very 
judiciously  avoided  tbeencombefiiiglus  design  witb  super- 
flttoos  particulars,  or  loading  bis  subject  mtb  any  fthiog 
that  seemed  not  to  contribute  to  its  elegance.    He  gVonff 
bts  figures  with  skill,  and  bis  expressions  have  all  the  trui 
of  nature.     There  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  bis  draperies,       j 
and  an  equal  degree  of  simplicity  in  their  folds;  and  his 
colouring  is  admirable.     Of  all  bis  contemporaries  be  was 
reckoned  to  approach  nearest  to  Vandyck,   not  only  in 
ktstory^  but  in  portrait*     He  principally  painted  religious 
subjects,  and  was  continually  at  work;  and  although  he 
lived  to  a  great  age,  yet  bis  temperance  and  regular  ha- 
bits preserved  the  full  use  of  his  faculties ;  and  to  the  lasi 
month  of  bia  long  life  bis  pencil  retained  the  same  force 
and  freedom  which  it  possessed  in  bis  most  vigorous  days. 
He  died,  in  1669,  aged  eighty- four.    The  subject  of  the 
picture  which  was  so  highly  honoured  by  the  approbation 
of  Rubens,  is  the  centurion  alighting  from  his  horse  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  Christ     Yet  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says  of  it,  that  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defective  in  drawing  or  colouring,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
striking  picture.     There  is  no  union  between  his  figures 
and  the  ground ;  the  outline  is  every  where  seen,  which 
takes  away  the  softness  and  richness  of  effect ;  the  men  are 
insipid  characters,  and  the  women  want  beauty.    The  cdm^ 
position  is  something  on  the  plaii  of  the  great  picture  of 
Rubens  in  the  St.  Augustins  at  At^iwerp :  that  is,  the  sub-* 
ject  is  of  the  same  kmd,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
indeed  in  their  degree  of  merit. ' 

GREBILLON  (Prosper  Joliot  de)j  who  has  been 
called  the  iEschylus  oV  France,  was  born  at  Dijon,  Feb. 
13,  1674,  and  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
said  toliave  recorded  him  in  their  registers  '^  as  a  boy  of 
parts,  but  remarkably  graceless.''  His  family,  long  dis-' 
tinguished  in  the  magistracy  both  on  the  father's  an4 
mother's  side,  wishing  to  'preserve  its  acquired  lustre,  hitf 
father,  who  was  chief  r^i9ter  in  the  chamber  of  accounts 
at  Dijon^  recommended  the  law  to  him,  without,  it  would 
appear,  consulting  his  inclination.     He  studied  it,  how- 

*  AiipenTilte.— DefcaoDpt.rrPiUuogtoD.— -Sir Jfsl^ua  ReyoffWiV  W«flLi«  toL 
I|:p.  S78,  SvocdiU *        ' 
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cver^  at  Paris ;  was  admitted  advocate,  and  afterwards  en- 
tetfid  as  pupil  to  a  solicitor.  His  frequent  attendance  on- 
public  spectacles^  appears  to  have  early  given  him  a  relish 
lor  the  stage,  and.jie  could  not  conceal  it  from  his  master, 
the  solicitor,  y^hp^^ffom  the  eloquence  with  which  Cre« 
biUoD  spoke  ot  thtrr^iaster-pieces  of  the  drama,  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  make  a  figure  on  the  theatre.  He 
even  ventured  to  advise  bis  pupil  to  renounce  the  bar,  and. 
follow  the  impulse  of  his  genius.  This,  however,  rather 
disheartened,  than  encouraged  him,  aa  he  had  a  great  dif« 
fidence  of  hiu^self ;  but  at  lengthy  daily  urged  by  counsels, 
the  sincerity  of  which  he  could  not  suspect,  and  still  more 
by  inclination,  he  hazarded  a  piece  which  he  ventured  to 
read  to  .the  players,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  he  almost 
forswore  the  pursuit  of  dramatic  fame. 

Become,  however,  more  calm,  be  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
^^  Idomeneus,**  the  success  of  which  consoled  him  for  his 
former  misfortune.  Its  action,  indeed,  was  feeble,  its  style 
negligent,  and.  the  fable  uopleasiiig,  yet  some  particular 
beauties  caused  ttie  faults,  both  of  the  plan  and  of  the 
execution,  to  be  pardoned.  He  made  a  single  boaad  from-. 
^*  Idomeneus'*  to  ^^  Atreus  and  Thyestes,"  a  tragedy  which 
left  the  former  far  behind  it.  The  interest  in  the  latter 
piece  is  not,  perhaps,  much  more  considerable  than  iti 
^*  Idomeneus  ;'*  but  the  action  is  more  lively  and  attrac«< 
tive;  the  style,  without  being  much  more  correct,  ha» 
more  colour  and  strength  ;  and  the  beauties  are  more  fire^ 
quent  and  striking.  This  tragedy  long  kept  its  place  oin 
the  stage,  but  the  horrid  catastrophe  by  which  it  is  ter* 
minated,  has  always  injured  the  complete  success  of  the 
piece  at  its  revivals,  as  it  did  duriog  its  novelty. 

The  character  of  horror  for  which  ^'  Atreus''  was  re« 
proacbedi,  was  softened  by  the  author,  not  without  some 
regret,  in  bis  tragedy  of  ^<  Electra,''  which  soon  folbwed; 
and  which  obtained  great  and  deserved  success ;  and'  aU 
though  the  critics  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable,  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,, 
the  warmth  of  the  action,  happy  and  impressive  lines,  the' 
character  of  .Electra,  drawn  with  a  firm  and  noble  pencil, 
and  the  superior  beauty  of  the  part  of  Palamedes^  united 
all  suffrages. 

After  the  success  of  *^  Electra,"  it  might  have  been  sup^ 
posed  that  Crebillon's  dramatic  glory  had  been  at  its  height, 
SB  he  had  already  left  behind  him  the  whole  swarm  of  tt^^ 
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gic  poets  who  lingered  on  the  scene  after  Comeille    and 
Racine.     He  surpassed  himself,  however,  in  **  Rbadamis- 
tus/'  his  master-piece;  bold  and  lofty  in  its  design,   ori- 
ginal  and  vigorous  in  its  execution.     The  cbaratcters  of 
Rhadamistus,  Zenobia,  and  Pharasmanes,  are  drawn  with 
equal  energy  and  warmth ;  the  action  is  interesiing  and 
animated;  the  situations  striking  and  theatrical;  tt^e  st^'le 
is  marked  with  a  kind  of  savage  dignity,  which  seems  to 
be  the  characteristic  quality  of  this  tragexly,  aud  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others.   The  subject  of  **  Rhadaonistus'* 
had  wonderfully  delighted  Crebillon.   .The  part  of  Pbaras* 
manes,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Roman  ambition  and  ajr-> 
logance,  gave  scope  to  the  author  to  display  in  all  its  force 
the  deep  and  lively  hatred  with  which  he  was  himself  pe- 
netrated for   ^'  tyrants  of  the  universe  ;"'  for  this  was  the 
title  he  always  gave  to  the  Romans,  whose  annals  awaken 
so  many  ideas  of  glory,  and  whose  glory  made  so  many 
wretched.     He  considered  the  conquests  of  this  insolent 
and  cruel. nation,  and  the  chains  which  it  imposed  upon  so 
many  nations,  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  bad 
aver  befallen  the  human  race.     We  know,  not  how  far  the 
English  reader  may  understand  the  merits  of  this  piece 
from  Mr.  Murphy's  tragedy  of  Zenobia,  professedly  taken 
from  it,  and  which  was  at  one  time  very  popular.     Of  Cre* 
billon's  ^*  Rbadamistus,'*  two  -editions  were  printed   in  a 
week.    It  received  the  highest  applause  at  Versailles,  which 
io  this  instance  agreed  with  Paris;  and  the  author's  friends 
pressed  him  to  shew  himself  at  court,  to  enjoy  his  triumph^ 
and  to  receive  thence  those  favours  which  his  narrow  for- 
tune rendered  necessary.     Full  of  those  fallacious  hopes, 
be  repaired   to   Versailles,  but  was  totally   disregarded. 
After  a  considerable  stay,  he  determined  to  depend  upon 
his  own  resources,  and   flattered  himself  with  obtaining 
fresh  laurels,  and  with  giving  worthy  successors  to  ^*  Rha- 
damistus."     But  to  all  writers,  and  especially  to  dramatic 
writers,  there  is  an  sera  at  which  their  success  reaches  the 
highest  point  which  their  measure  of  genius  permits  them 
to  attain.     This  happened  to  Crebillon,  who  now  produced 
**  Xerxes,"  and   ^*  Semiramis,''   both  of  which  had  very 
small  success.     His  ^^  Pyrrbus"  m^t  with  a  better  recep- 
tion, yet  its  success  was  temporary,  and  the  work  has  dis* 
appeared  from  the  stage.  In  the  interval  between  **Xerxes*'* 
wd  '^  Semiramis,'*  he  eommeoced  a  tragedy  of  **  Crom- 
well," in  which  he  gave  the  freest  range  tp  the  seMimeato 
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of  liberty,  and  was  prohibited  from  continuing  the  piece. 
But  the  tragedy  of  *^  Pyrrbus**  may  be  considered  as  almost 
the  limit  of  bis  dramatic  labours.  After  this,  becomiug 
disgusted  with  the  theatre,  he  went  to  an  unknown  retreat, 
where  he  adopted  a  simple,  frugal,  and  almost  rigid  mode 
of  living,  surrounded  by  about  thirty  dogs  and  cats,  whose 
attachment,  as  he  said,  consoled  bim  for  the  injustice  of 
men ;  and  here  he  used  to  smoke  tobacco  to  render  his 
room  bearable  with  such  company.  Crebillon,  however, 
was  not  unjust  to  the  world ;  he  might  have  felt  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  ambition  at  court,  but  he  imputed  bi» 
theatrical  disgraces  to  himself  alone.  After  the  first  re* 
presentation  of  **  Xerxes,*'  which  was  not  a  iavourd>le 
one,  he  asked  the  players  for  their  parts,  and  having 
thrown  them  into  the  fire  in  their  presence,  be  said,  '^  I 
was  mistaken,  but  the  public  has  undeceived  me.'* 

Notwithstanding  his  repeated^successes,  he  was  unable 
in  the  most  brilliant  season  of  his  reputation,  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  French  academy,  perhaps,  for  one  reason,  be« 
cause  he  had  written  a  severe  satire  against  them.  After, 
however,  be  had  been  long  forgotten,  he  was  fleeted  into 
the  academy,  Sept.  27,  1731,  and  obtained  favours  from 
the  court.  He  was  also  ui^ed  to  finish  the  tragedy  of 
*' Cataline  *,"  which  he  bad  begun  thirty  years  before, 
and  which,  from  some  passages  he  had  read  to  his  friends, 
was  spoken  of  as  a  dramatic  wonder.  This  piece  had  but 
a  transient  success,  however,  and  even  for  this  it  was  in- 
debted  to  the  interest  inspired  in  the  public  by  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  author,  and  especially  to  the  numerous 
and  powerful  cahal,  whos^e  object  was  to  sacrifice  his  riral 
Voltaire  t,  who  was  now  making  an  eminent  figure  in  the 
drama.     Crebillon  himself  was  so  little  flattered  by  the 


*  The  creditors  of  Crebillon  voaitt 
have  stopped  the  profits  of  ibis  tragedy  ; 
bofc  the  spirited  old  bard  appealed  to 
Ibe  king  in  council^  aiid  procured  an 
honourable  decree  in  bis  favour,  i^etling 
forth,  that  works  of  genius  should  not 
be  deemed  effects  that  veie  capable  of 
being  seized. — Waitoti's  £ssay  oa 
Pope, 

f  In  order  to  remoi>'e  Voltaire  from 
CDart,  Crebillon  was  recommended  as 
a  laperior  poet  to  madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. Hearing  that  he  was  poor,  tbis 
lady  obtained  for  bim  a  pension  of 
mo  Frenob  litres.  When  Crebillon 
wtnt  to  thank  his  patronMS,  she  ra- 


ce! red  him  uncommonly  well,  being 
struck  with  his  venerable  and  interest- 
ing figure ;  but  she-  was  in  bed,  and 
ai  the  instant  the  old  poet  was  kissing 
hfr  hand,  the  king  entered  the  room.' 
•*  Ala«  !  madame!;'  exdaimed  Crebil- 
lon, '*  the  king  has  aorpriwd  q^z  I att 
undone."  Tbis  exclamation,  from  the 
mouth  of  an  old  mau  of  eighty,  di- 
verted  Louis  XV.  exceedingly.  The 
nnonarch  zeatposly  patron«ec|  Crfl'* 
billon  ever  after,  gut  liis  works  printed 
at  the  press  of  the  Louvre,  and,  after 
his  death,  erected  a  qsarble  monument 
to  bis  memory  in  the  church  of  St  Qcr<« 
Yais,  wh^re  bis  remaias  are  interred! 
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indiscreet  ardour  of  his  friends,  that  he  opposed,  as  much 
as  he  was  able,  ail  the  means  tbey  wished  to  employ  for 
his  success.  One  of  them  having  asked  him  for  tickets  for 
the  first  representation  of  ^*  Cataiine,'V  ^^  You  well  kuaw,*' 
he  replied,  *^  that  I  would  not  have  a  single  person  lu  the 
pit  who  should  think  himself  obliged  to  applaud  me.^* 
^^  Such  applause,^*  returned  bis  friend,  **  it  is  so  far  from 
my  intention  to  procure,  chat,  you  may  be  assured,  tlte 
persons  to  whom  I  shall  give  your  tickets,  will  be  the  fir:>t 
to  hiss  the  piece,  if  it  deserves  to  be  hissed.*'  <*  In  that 
case,'*  said  Crebillon,  ^'  you  shall  have  them." 

The  favours  of  the  court,  even  when  Crebillon  was 
kaded  with  them,  only  incited  him  to  justify  them  by  new 
success,  and  therefore  be  undertook  a  tragedy  on  ''.The 
Triumvirate,*'  in  which  be  thought  he  might  introduce, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  several  passages  of  that  trm* 
gedy,  of  Cromwell,  formerly  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  he 
had  suppressed  against  his  will.  These  passages  be  now, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  so  altered,  as  not  to  give 
offence  to  government ;  but  the  age  of  the  author  was  too 
visible  in  this  piece,  and  though  it  escaped  being  hissed, 
the  crowd  staid  away.  After  a  few  representations,  the 
tragedy  dist^peared,  and  the  author  thought  only  of  &^ 
nishing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace. 

The  memory  of  Crebillon  was  astonishing ;  and  it  goo* 
tinned  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  never  wrote  down  his 
pieces  till  the  moment  of  representation ;  and  when  more 
than  seventy,  he.  repeated  by  heart  his  tragedy  of  '<  Ca« 
taline"  to  the  actors».  When  he  recited  a  scene  to  ha» 
irienda,  and  they  made  a  criticism  which  appeared  to  hioa 
just,  he  recomposed  the  passage,  and  totally  forgot  the 
first  manner,  remembering  only  the  last.  In  general,  be 
was  much  more  docile  to  criticism  than  many  authors^  te 
whom  this  docility  would  have  been  so  useful.  He  once 
recited  to  a  company  of  men  of  letters  a  tragedy  he  bad 
just  composed,  and  finding  that  they  did  not  adnure  il^ 
'^  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,"  he  cried,  '^  yea 
have  pronounced  its  sentence ;"  and  thenceforth  be  .en- 
tirely forgot  it. 

About  the  time  when  Crebillon  first  devoted  himself  to 
the  theatre,  he  fell  in  love,  and  married  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents.  His  father  was  already  greatly  irri- 
tated against  him  for  having  preferred  the  glory  of  a  ce- 
lebrated writer  to  the  consequence  of  a  subaltern  ma^is* 
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trate.  But  he  thought  his  son  entirely  dishonoured  by  aU 
liance  with  a  family  neither  opulent  nor  noble;  an4  he 
disinherited  him  for  his  ingratitude  and  rebellion.  Some 
years  afterward,  however,  when  the  brilliant  reputatioi^ 
Crebillon  began  to  enjoy,  came  to  the  ears  of  his  hitherto 
inexorable  father,  the  old  man's  vanity  was  flattered,  and 
be  began  to  think  that  his  son  had  acted  his  part  in  lifi^ 
very  prudently.  In  consequence  he  restored  him  to  his 
rights.  Crebillon,  after  his  father^s  death,  went  to  receive 
the  very  moderate  inheritance  he  had  left  him ;  but  the 
fees  of  justice  devoured  a  part,  and  the  Mississippi  bubble 
finished  the  rest  For  some  time  he  found  a  resource  in 
the  bounty  of  some  opulent  persons ;  but  they  were  soon 
wearied  with  heaping  favours  upon  one  who  would  neither 
be  their  humble  servant  nor  their  dependent.  Crebillo]> 
again  became  free  and  poor ;  and  though,  during  the  sea*^ 
son  of  his  transitory  opulence,  he  had  carried  the  love  of 
expence  to  a  taste  for  fancies  and  superfluities,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  accommodating  himself  to  the  kind  of  life  his 
new  situation  required. 

Crebillon  died  on  June  17,  1762,  a^d  eighty-eight,  of 
a  disease  which  the  robustness  of  his  constitution  long 
resisted.  The  players  caused  a  solemn  service  to  be  per« 
formed  for  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Latran,  at 
which  they  ail  assisted  with  the  most  respectful  decorum^ 
and  the  ceremony  was  also  graced  by  (he  presence  of  the 
academies,  the  most  distinsuisbed  men  of  letters,  and  ^ 
great  number  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  From  La 
Harpe's  Lectures,  who  is  rather  severe  on  Crebillon,  w^ 
learn  that  the  '<  Rhadamistus"  and  ^' Atrens**  are  the  only 
pieces  by  him  which  still  keep  their  place  on  the  stage, 
llis  works,  however,  continue  to  be  in  demand  in  France^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  editions  which  have 
very  lately  issued  from  the  press. ' 

CREBILLON  (Claude  Paospeh  Joliot  de),  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  February  12,  1707,  an^ 
died  there  April  12,  1777,  at  the  age  of  70.  It  is  said  tbajt 
his  father  being  one  day  asked,  in  a  large  company,  which 
of  his  works  he  thought  the  best?  '^  I  don't  know,'*  an* 
sivered  he,  ''which  is  my  best  production;  but  thi^ 
(pointing  to  his  son,  Who  was- present)   is  certainly  my 

1  D*4JeiDbeit*f  ^I^gies,  by  Aikio,  2  foli .  $to.— Diet.  Hist.— MooU».  lUr. 
fol.XXXVIf  atid  XLVIII,  N.  S.— For  a  character  of  Cataline,  s««  Chester* 
iiel<yrMtjceUaiiler,>9l«"II.p,  101       :    '     *•  ••  ...a   ,'. 
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worst.** — "  It  is/'  replied  the  son,  with  vivacity,  '*  because 
no  Carthusian  had  a  hand  in  it  :**  alluding  to  the  report, 
that  the  best  passages  in  his  father^s  tragedies  had  beea 
written  by  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  was  his  friend.    His 
father  had  gained  his  fame  as  a  manly  and  nervous  writer; 
the  son  was  remarkable  for  the  ease,  elegance^  and  caustic 
malignity  of  his  conversation  and  writings,   and  might  be 
surnamed  the  PetroniUs  of  France,  as  his  father  bad  been 
characterised  by  that  of  the  ^schylus.      The  abb6  Boudot, 
who  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  said  to  him  one  Jay 
in  reply  to  some  of  his  jokes  :  "  Hold  thy  tongue !— Thy 
father  was  a  great  man  ;  but  as  for  thee,   thou  art  on^a 
great  boy."     "  Crebiilon  the  father,*'  says  M.  d'Alerobert, 
**  paints  in  the  blackest  colours  the  crimes  aud  wickedness 
of  man.     The  son  draws,  with  a  delicate   and  just  pencil, 
the  refinements,  the  shades,  and  even  the  graces  ofoor 
vices ;  that  seducing  levity  which  renders  the  French  wbat 
is  called  amiable^  but  which  does  not  signify  worthy  of  be- 
ing beloved  ;  that  restless  activity,  which  makes  them  feel 
ennui  even  in  the  midst  of  pleasure ;  that  perversitj  of 
principles,  disguised,  and  as  it  were  softened,  by  the  mask 
of  received  forms ;  in  short,  our  manners,  at  once  frivo- 
lous and  corrupt,  wherein  the  excess  of  depravity  combines 
-with  the  excess  of  ridiculousness.**     This  parallel  is  more 
just  than  the  opinion  of  L'Advocat,  who  says  that  the  ro- 
mances of  Crebiilon  are  extremely  interesting,  because  all 
the  sentiments  are  drawn  from  a  sensible  heart,  but  it  is 
plain  that  this  *.*  sensible  heart'*  is  full  of  affectation,  and 
that  the  author  describes  more  than  he  feels.     How^erer 
this  may  be,  Crebiilon  never  had  any  other  post  than  that 
of  censor-royal.     He  b  said  to  have  lived  with  bis  fether 
as  with  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  and  his  marriage  widi  an 
English  woman,  whom  Crebiilon  the  father  did  not  ap- 
prove, only  produced  a  transient  misunderstanding.    The 
principal  works  of  the  son  are  :   1 .  Letters  from  the  mar- 
chioness to  the  count  of  ♦**,  1732,  2  vols,  12mo.    2.  Tan- 
zai*  and   N6adarn6,  1734,  2  vols.  12mo.     This  romance, 
'abounding  in  satirical  allusions  and  often  unintelligible) 
and  which  caused  the 'author  to  be  put  into  the  bastille, 
was  more  applauded  than  it  deserved.     3.  "  Les  egare- 
ments  du  coeur  &  de  I'esprit,"  1736,  three  parts,  l2mo. 
4.  "  The  Sopha,'*  a  moral  tale,  1745,  1749,  2  vols.  I2mo, 
grossly  immoral,  as  most  of  his  works  are.     For  this  he  ^ 
banished  from  Parb  for  some  time.     5.  "  Lettres  AM^" 
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Klines,"  1771,  4  vol*  IJmo.  6.  «  Ah !  4uel  contc !»'  1764, 
8  parts,  12010.  7.  "  Les  Heureux  Orpbelins,'*  1754,  2 
vols.  l2mo.  8.  "  La  Nuit  &  le  Moment,"  1755,  12mo. 
9.  *^  Le  hasard  du  coin  du  feu,"  1763,  12mo.  10.  '^  Let- 
tres  de  la  ducbesse  de  *♦*,"  &c.  1768,  2  vols.  l^mo. 
11.  "  Lettres  de  la  marquise  de  t^ompadour,"  i2mo,  an 
epistolary  romance,  written  in  an  easy  and  bold  style ;  but 
relates  few  particulars  of  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  whole  of  his  works  have  been  collected  in  7  vols. 
12mo,   1779. » 

CREECH  (Thomas),  an  English  poet,  dhiefly  noted  for 
his  translations  of  ancient  authors,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Creech,,  and  born  n^ar  Sherbourne  in  Dorsetshire,  1659. 
He  was  edqcated  in  grammar  learning  under  Mr.  Gurgan- 
ven  of  Sherbourne,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  a 
translation  of  one  of  Theocritu8*s  Idylliums ;  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  1675.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Jacob  says, 
in  his  "  Lives  and  Characters  of  English  Poets,"  that  his 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  sumcient  to  support  him 
through  a  liberal  education,  but  that  his  disposition  and 
capacity  for  learning  raised  him  up  a  patron  in  colonel 
ftrangeways,  whose  generosity  supplied  that  defect. 
Creech  certainly  distinguished  himself  much;  and  was 
accounted  a  good  philosopher  and  poet,  and  a  severe  stu- 
dent. June  13,  1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  not 
long  after  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All-souls  col- 
lege ;  to  which,  Jacob  observes,  the  great  reputation  ac« 
quired  by  his  translation  of  Lucretius  recommended  him^ 
Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  gave  singular 
proofs  of  his  classical  learning  and  philosophy  before  his 
examiners.  In  169TI  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  and  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  pub- 
lished ;  but  they  were  of  no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune, 
since  his  circumstances  were  always  indifferent.  In  1699, 
having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
living  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire  ;  but  while  at  Oxford, 
on  another  occasion,  in  June  1700,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  catastrophe  have  been  va- 
riously represented.  .  M.  Bernard  informs  us,  in  the  ''  Re- 

>  Diet  Hist— He  corresponded  at  one  time  with  Lord  Chetterflekl,  and  tome 
of  bit  letters  may  bo  seen  in  bis  lordship's  Miscellanedns  Works»  toI.  II.  They 
sITocd  a  sorry  proof  of  CrebiUon*s  ? tctoe  or  delicacyi  but  bo  probably  knew  to 
wjiooi  he  was  writin|^. 
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public  of  tettert,**  that  in  1700,  CreeA  fell  m  lore  with 
^(nt)d.p,  who  treated  hioa  contempttioufliy,  though  «he 
conip'lais&iit  enough  to  others;  th&t  not  being  able  to  digest 
this  usage,  he  was  resolved  not  to  survive  it ;  and  that  he 
haug^d  hiinseif  in  his  study,  in  which  situation  be    was 
foudd  thi^e  days  after.     Jacob  says  nothing  of  the  partien- 
Ur  rinami^r  of  his  death,  but  only  that  he  unfortunately 
iiiade  al^ay  With  hitnself :  Which  he  ascribes  to  a  naturally 
tnoi'os^  and  i^plenetic  temper,  too  apt  to  despise  the  under- 
standings and  performances  of  others.     **  This,"  taiys  Ja- 
cob, **  inade  hiih  less  esteen^ed  than  his  great  merit  de- 
i»erved;  and  his  resentments  on  this  account  frequently 
engaged  him  in  those  heat&  and  disputes  which  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  him."     But  from  an  Original  letter  of  Ar- 
thur Charl^tt,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  iias 
l&tely  been  discovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owin^ 
to  t  very  different  cause.    There  was  a  fellow  collegian  of 
whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money;  but  repeattng 
his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one  day  with  sach  a 
cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a  fit  of  gbomy  disgust, 
tind  in  three  days  was  found  hanging  in  his  room :  and 
Mr.  M&lone  has  more  recently  published  a  letter  frozn  Dr. 
Tanner,  by  which  it  appears  that  Creech  had  before  ex« 
hibited  marks  of  insanity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  translations ;  for  we  do  not 
find  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  original  works. 
1.  A  translation  of  ^^  Lucretius,"  printed  in  8vo,  at  Ox« 
ford,;  1682.  Dry  den,  in  the  preface  to  the  '*  Miscellany 
Poenls,"  which  Were  published  by  him,  speaks  of 
translation  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation, 
Creech  '<  the  ingenious  and  learned  translator  of  Lucre* 
tius )"  and  every  body  else  entertained  the  same  opinion  of 
it.  In  the  edition  of  1714,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  all  the  verseB  of 
the  text,  which  Creech  had  left  untranslated,  particularly 
those  in  the  fourth  book  labout  the  nature  of  love,  are  sup^ 
plied ;  and  many  new  notes  added  and  intermixed  by  am>- 
ther  hand,  by  Way  6f  forming  a  complete  system  of  die 
Epicurean  philosophy.  Creech  had  published  in  169^5  an 
edition  of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  with  notes,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  at  the  end  of  the  English  translation* 
Another  edition  of  this,  much  enlarged,  but  very  iocorreot, 
was  published  in  1717  in  8vo.  The  best  is  that  of  Glaa- 
gow,  1759,  12mo.  He  will  perhaps  be  far  longer  remem* 
bered  as  the  editor  than  the  translator  of  Lucretius.     2.  In 
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1684  he  published  a  tr^U9latiqii  of  ^*  Horace;'*  id  wbic^, 
however,  he  has  omitted  some  few  odes.    As  to  the  satires, 
he  was  advised,  as  be  tells  us  in  the  preface,  ^' to  turn  tbem 
%o  our  own  time;  since  Rome  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vice^; 
and  parallels  £Dr  bypocrisy,  profaneoes^,  avaripe,  apd  the 
)ike,  were  easy  to  be  found.     '^  3ut  those  crij^ies/'  Jbi^  de- 
clares, ^<  were  out  of  bip  acquaintance ;  aQ4  since  the  cha- 
racter, is  the  same  whoever  the  person  is,  he  was  not  so 
food  of  being  hated,  as  to  ^a;iake  any  disobliging  application. 
Such  pains,"  says  he,  <^  would  look  like  an  impertinent 
labour  to  find  a  dunghill."     3.  The  ''  IdvlUums''  0|f  Tbeo- 
«ritus,  with  Rapines  discourse  of  pastorals,  16S^,  Svo.    4. 
The  second  elegy  of  Ovid's  first  book  of  elegies ;  tbje  si^tb^ 
aeventfa^  eighth,  and  twelfth  of  the  ^cond  book ;  the  story 
of  Lucretia,  out  of  ;the  Fasti ;  and  the  s^ond  a^d  tijiird  of 
Viijgil*s  eclogues;  printed  in  a  collc^ctiop  of  miscellany 
poems,  1684.     5.  The  thirteenth  satire  .^f  Juvenal^  ^it^ 
quotes.     Printed  in  the  English  translation  of  the  satire^^ 
.1693,  in  folio.    6.  A  translation  into  English  of  the  yersefi 
j>refixed  to  Quintioie's  Complete  Gardener.    7.  The  I^iye^ 
of  Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomeues,  from  Plutai:ch«     S. 
The  Life  of  Pelopidas,  from  .Cornelius  Nepos.     9.  La- 
conic apopbUiegms,  or  remarkable  sayings  of  the  Spar- 
tans,   from  Plutai^ch.      10.  A  discourse  concerning  $o- 
crates^s  daiimon,  and  the  two  first  bopks  of  the  Symposiacs, 
^om  Plutarch.     These  translations  froQi  Plutarch  were 
poblished  in  the  English  Uranslations  of  his  *<  Lives^'  and 
^<  Morals.'*     1 1.  A  translation  of  Manilius's  Astronqmicon, 
dated  from  All- Souls,  Oct.  10,   1696. — On   his  father's 
monument  be  is  called  '^  tbe  learned,  much  admired^  and 
^uch  eniified  Mr.  Creech/'    3y  whom  be  could  have  been 
envied^  we  know  nqt,  yet  there  is  a  ridiculous  story  that 
Dryden  became  so  jealous  of  him,  as  to  incite  him  to 
/translate  Horace  that  he  .might  Jose  as  much  reputation  by 
that  poet,  as  he  had  gaiued  by  Lucretius.     His  poetry  will 
scarcely  at  present  be  deemed  an  object  which  call^  .fpr 
much  criticispi,  as  he  is  rather  a   good  scholar  thap  ji 
good  poet;  and  in  the  instance  of  Lupretiu3,  a  most  judi- 
cious editor.    Dr.  Warton,  however,  who  will  be  allowed 
.to  be  an  admii^ible  judge,  has  spoken  of  him  in  terms  pf 
applause.     *i  Creech,''  says  the  doctor,  '^  in  truth,  is  a 
much  better  translator  than  he  is  usually  supposed  and 
allowed  to  be.     He  is  a  nervous  and  vigorous  writer :  and 
many  parts,  not  only  of  his  Lucretius,  but  of  his  Tbed* 
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critus  and  Horace  (though  now  decried)  have  not  1>eeB 
excelled  by  other  translators.  One  of  his  pieces  may  be 
pronounced  excellent;  his  translation  of  the  thirteenth 
satire  of  Juvenal ;  equal  to  any  that  Dryden  has  given  us 
of  that  author.**  Pope  certainly  paid  him  no  small  com- 
pliment by  beginning  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Murray  (afterwards 
lord  Mansfield)  with  two  lines  from  Creeches  Horace.  Pope 
used  to  say  that  *'  he  hurt  his  translation  of  Lucretius  very 
much  by  imitating  Cowley,  and  bringing  in  turns  even 
iuto  some  of  the  most  grand  parts.  He  has  done  more 
justice  to  Manilius.*'* 

CI(£ED  (Elizabeth),  a  very  amiable  and  ingenious 
lady,  nearly  related  to  the  poet  Dryden,  was  the  only- 
daughter  of  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  hart,  by  Elizabeth^  the 
only  daughter  of  sir  Sidney  Montagu,  knt  and  sister- of 
Edward  Montagu,  first  earl  of  Sandwich.  She  was  bom 
in  1642,  and  was  married  to  John  Creed  of  Oundle,  esq.  a 
vise,  learned,  and  pious  man  (as  his  inscription,  writtea 
by  her,  intimates),  "  whb  served  his  majesty  Charles  II.  in 
diverse  honourable  employments  at  homeland  abroad; 
lived  with  honour,  and  died  lamented,   1701.**     By  tbis 

fentleman  she  had  a  numerous  family,  one  of  v^bom,  the 
rave  major  Richard  Creed,  is  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
xnent  in  Westminster-abbey,  as  well  as  by  one  erected  by 
his  mother  in  the  church  of  Tichmarsh.  During  her 
widowhood,  Mrs.  Creed  resided  many  years  in  a  mansion- 
house  at  Barnwell,  near  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire,  be^ 
longing  to  the  Montagu  family,  where  she  amused  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  painting,  and  gratuitously  instructed 
ro^ny  young  woqtien  in  drawing,  fine  needle-work,  and 
other  elegant  arts.  Many  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oundle  are  decorated  with  altar-pieces,  ixio- 
numents.  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  the  works  of 
her  hand;  apd  her  descendants  are  possessed  of  many 
portraits,  and  some  good  pictures  painted  by  her.  Two 
days  in  every  week  she  constantly  allotted  to  the  public  ; 
on  one,  she  wa^  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
resided  near  her ;  on  the  other,  she  received  and  relieved 
all  the  afflicted  and  diseased  of  every  rank,  giving  them 
food,  raiment^  or  medicine,  according  to  their  wants. 
Her  reputation  in  the  administration  of  medicine  was  con- 


I  Biog.  Brit— Malone'i  Dryden,  toI.  I.  p.  505  ;  vol.  IV.  p.  43,  2^5. — Ci)H 
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p.  I98.r-Spcnce'f  Anecdotei,  IfS* 
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nideraUe ;  aod  as  she.  afforded  it  groHs^  ber  practice  was 
of  course  extensive.  Her  piety  was  great  and  unaffected. 
That  it  was  truly  sincere,  was  evinced  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which  she  endured  many  trials  more  heavily  afflictive 
than  what  usually  fall  to  the  lot  even  oi  those  whose  life  is 
prolonged  to  so  great  an  extent — In  1722,  when  in  her 
eightieth  year,  she  .erected  a  monument  in  the  qhurch  of 
Tichmarsh  tg  the  memory  of  Dryden  and  his  ancestors, 
with  an  inscription  by  herself.  She  died  at  Oundle  in 
May  1728,  and  her  remains  were  removed  to  Tichmar3h, 
where  she  was  buried  with  her  ancestors.  Her  funeral 
sermon,  which  Mr.  Maloue  does  -not  appear  to  h^ve  seen> 
was  preached  by  Henry  Lee,  D.  D.  rector  of  Ticbmarsh  in 
May  1728,  and  therefore  probably  the  date  of  her  deatbf 
in  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden,  viz.  ''  the  beginning  pf 
1724-5,''  must  be  incprrect.  Tbis  sermon,  printed  at 
London  the  same  year,  8vo,  is  dedicated  to  Mrs,  Stuart, 
executrix  and  sole  surviving  daughter  of  Mrs.  Creed.  An 
extract  from  it,  confirming-, the  ^excellence  of  her  character, 
may  be  seen  in  a  compilation  le&s  res^pected  than  it  de^ 
serves,  Wilford's  **  Memorials.''  * 

CREIGHTON.     See  CRIGHTpN. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  once  celebrated  writer  of  the 
Socioian  persuasion,  was  , born  in  Francoaia  in  1^90,  and 
after  some  early  education  received  from  his  father,  studied 
at  Nuremberg,  and  other  German,  schools  or  universities* 
He  was  brought  up  in  tbe  Lutheran  church,  but  in  the 
course  of  bis  reading,  having  forpied  to  himself  a  set  of 
opinions  nearly  coinciding  with  those,  of  Socii^us,  he  de- 
clined the  offers  of  promotion  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
where  he  probably  would  not  have  been  favourably  re* 
ceived,  and  determined  to  go  to  Poland,  where  such  opi<(- 
nions  as  his  were  no  bar  to  advancement     In   1612  Jie 
went  to  Racow,  and  besides  becoming  a  preacher,  was  a|:(- 
pointed  Greek  professor  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity.    His  theological  works  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  works  of  the  ''  Fratres  Poloni,"  and  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Grotius,  who  had  written  against  Socinus, 
.   and  a  correspondence,  pf  gr^at  pplitepess,  took  place  be-, 
tween  them,  wbipb  made  Grotius  be  suspected  of  inclining 
too  much  to  the  opinion^  qf  his  antagonist.     He  certainly 
carried  his  politeness  very  far,  when  he  told  Crellius  that 

'     ^  MoloM'f  Life  of  Drydea,  vol.  1.  p.  S39.— Wilferd's  Bfemorii4s,  p.  1^% 
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^<  he  was  grie^^  to  s'fee  so  much  enmity  between  Ibos^ 
who  call  themselves  Christian^  for  such  tr^Ung  matters^** 
these  matters  being  no  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri* 
nity,  and  the  divinity,  and  atonement  of  Jesm  Ckiist. 
CrelUnS)  we  are  told,  like  many  of  bis  descendatits,  wMiM 
not  be  called  a  Socinian,  but  an  Artemonite,  after  Ai^e* 
xnon,  ^bo  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sevems,  a^d 
denied  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ.  Crellina* 
opinions  on  other  subjects  will  not  probably  pr^nre  kim 
much  respect,  at  least  from  one  sex.  In  his  *^  Etfaiea,*' 
he  is  said  to  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  oertmin 
occasions  to  beat  their  wives !  Crellius  died  at  Racow,  of 
an  epidemic  fever,  1633.  Father  Simon's  opinion  of  liim 
may  be  quoted  as  generic.  ^  Crellius  is  a  graoHnarian,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  divine  throughout,  fie  has  a  wonder- 
ful address  in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  bis  own  prejn- 
dices.  He  supports  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  with  so  maoh 
subtlety,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  say  any  thing  of  bim^ 
self,  but  to  make  the  scriptures  ^>eak  for  blm,  even  where 
they  are  most  against  him."  ^ 

CREMONINI  (CiESAR),  professor  of  philosophy  at  Fer* 
xara  and  at  Padua,  who  raised  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of 
fame,  that  princes  aild  kings  vrere  ambitiQUs  to  procure  his 
portrait,  was  born  at  Cento  in  the  Modenese,  in  1550; 
and  died  at  Padua,  of  the  plague,  in  1630,  af  the  age  df 
80.  His  principal  works  are :  1.  *<  Aminta  e  Clori,  Aivela 
silyestrey*'  Ferrara,  1691,  4to.  2.  ^MloBuscimefitodi  Ve- 
netia,''  Bergamo,  1617,  12mo.  3.  <^  De  pbynco  audita,'* 
1596,  folio.  4.  *'  De  calido  innate,''  1626,  4to.  5.  <^  De 
aensibus  &  facultate  s^petlva,^'  1644,  4to,  and  other  works 
which  shew  that  his  religious  creed  was  reducible  to  very 
few  articles.  He  thought  that,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  material,  capable  of  corruption, 
und  mortal,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  brutes.* 

CRENIUS  (Thomas),  a  native  of  the  marche  of  Bran- 
denburg, where  he  was  born  in  1648,  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  compilers  of  his  time.  He  taiight  piiiloso- 
phy  at  Giessen,  was  minister  near  ZeU,  schoolmaster  in 
Hungary,  corre<;tor  of  the  press  at  Rotterdam  and  Leyden, 
and  finally  master  of  a  boarding«school,  and  private  tutor 
in  the  last  mentioned  city,  where  he  died  March  29,  1728, 

1  Life  in  Bibl.  Pat  Polononim.-*Moreri.^BarigQy's  Life  of  Grotiut.— Saxii 
Onoviatt— SimoD't  Hiit.  CriL  det  prtncipauji  CoMiiidqUiteim  du  Nchit,  T^ 
9  Moreri.<*^eD,  Diet— FreberiTJ)eatrun)« 
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«ig^d  SO.    Amidst  all  bisemploytnetits  fae  found  time  to  pub*- 

lish  a  great  number  of  collections :  *'  Fasciculi  Dissertation 

nVini  et  Dtssertationes  Pbilologice,**  2?ols.  I2m6;  *'Com- 

mentationes  in  varios  Autores,"  3  vols.  ]2mo;  '^Muscsum 

Philologicum,"  2  vols.  12mo;  '*  Thesaurus  Libromm  Phi- 

iologicorum,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  '*-  De  Furibus  Librariis,**  Lej« 

den,  1705,  12mo.  The  most  valued  among  his  works  are  3 

vols,  in  4to,  the  first  entitled,  ^*  Consilia  et  Methodi  Stu- 

diorum  optime  instituendorum/'    Rotterdam,    1692;   the 

second,    <<  De  PhilologiSL,''  &c.  Leyden,   1696;    and  the 

third,  <^  DeEruditione  comparand^,'*  Leyden,  1696.    This 

^collection  contains  all  the  best  rules  for  studying  the  dif- 

Terent  sciences 

CRESCENTIUS,  or  CRESCENZIO  (Peter),   or,  as 
he  called  himself,  De  Crescentiis,  was  born  at  Bologna 
about  1233,  and  after  studying  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
natural  history,  engaged  in  a  course  of  law,  but  did  not 
take  his  doctor^s  degree;   by  which  means,  althongh  he 
might  plead  causes,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  lectures, 
a  privilege  which  belonged  only  to  doctors.     For  thirty 
years  he  was  employed  as  assessor,  or  judge  to  the  civil 
and  military  governors  of  various  cities  in  Italy,  an  office 
'Of  which  be  discharged  the  duties  with  impartiality,  and 
with  the  happiest  effect  in  preserving  peace  in  those  places. 
In  the  mean  time  having  contracted  a  taste  for  agriculture, 
wherever  he  removed,  he  collected  such  observations  as 
might  improve  his  knowledge  of  that  branch,  and  on  his 
return  to  Bologna,  which  he  had  left  during  the  political 
dissentions  there,  be  wrote  in  1304  a  treatise  on  agricuU 
tnre,  with  the  title  of  ^  Ruralia  Commoda,''  dedicated  to 
-  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples.     The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1471  at  Augsburgh,  fol.  under  the  title  of  '*  Petri  de  Cres- 
centiis ruralium  comraodorum,  libri   duodecim."     It  was 
translated  into  Italian,  Florence,  1478,  fol.  but  the  two 
best  editions  are  that  of  Cosmo  Ciunta,   1 605,  and  that  of 
Naples,  1724,  2  vols.-Svo.     It  is  a  book  of  considerable 
value,  and  gives  a  very  correct  display  of  the  modes  of 
figriculture  in  Italy  at  that  time,  which  are  said  to  approxi- 
mate  nearer  to  the  modem  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Crescentius  died  in  1320,  nearly  eighty-seven  years  old.* 
CRESCIMBENI  (John  Mario),  an  Italian  poet,  and 

{loetical  historian,  the  son  of  John  Philip  Crescimbeni,  a 
awyer,  and  Anna  Virginia  Barbo,  was  bom  Oct.  9,  16d8| 

\  Aforeri,  !  Ibid.^Gin^eni  Hist.  Lit.  d'}talie.--Saxii  Onomatt, 
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at  MaceraU  in  the  marche  of  Ancona.    Jerome  Casaoati^ 
afterwards  cardinal,  was  bi«  godfather,  and.  gave  him  the 
names  of  John«MariarIgnatius-Xavier-Joseph-AntoDy,    of 
which  he  retained  only  John  Mariai  aiKl  afterwards  changed         i 
the  latter  into  Mario.     After  Feeeiviog^graBHaatieal  educa* 
tion  at  home,  his  uncle  Aniony-Francis,  an  advocate,  in-         | 
vited  him  to  Rome  in  1 674 ;  but  the  following  year   his         ' 
father  and  mother  recalled  him  to  Macerata,  where  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  study  among   the  Jesuits.-     Hi^ 
teacher  of  rhetoric  was  Charles  d*  Aquino,  under  whom  be 
made  great  progress  in  eloquence  and  poetry.    AmoD^  hia 
early  attempts,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  in  the  style  of  Seneca» 
*^  The  Defeat  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,"  aud  translated 
the  first  two  books  of  Lucan*s  Pharsalia  into  Italian  verse  ; 
from  which  performances  he  derived  so  much  reputation,  ap 
to  be  admitted  a  aiember  of  the  academy  of  the  Disposti, 
in  the  town  of  Jesi,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
About  that  time  he  continued  his  classical  studies  for  eight 
months  under  Nicolas  Antony  Haffaelli,  and. entered  upon 
a  course  of  philosophy^     Uis  father  now  recommending  the 
law  as  a  profession,  Crescimbeni  took  his  doctor^s  degree 
Oct,  3,  1 679,  and  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  institutes, 
which  he  did  for  a  year.     His  uncle  betbre  mentioneci, 
again  inviting  him  to  Home,  he  divided  his  time  there  be- 
tween law  and  polite  literature,  and  in  1635,  the  acadei^jr 
of  the  Infecondi  admitted  him  a  member.  >  Hitherto  his 
studies  in  Italian  poetry  had  not  been  conducted  so  as  ta 
inspire  him  with  a  very  pure  taste;  but  about  1687,  he 
entered  on  a  course  of  reading. of  the  best  Italian  poets^ 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  correct  l^is  .own  taste  amd 
style,  but  gave  him  hopes  that  he  might,  improve  those  of 
his  countrymen.     With  this  intention  he  endeavoured  to 
form  a  new  society,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Italy,  acade- 
my, under  the  name  of  Arcadia,  the  members  to  be  called 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia^  and  each  to  take  the  name  of  a 
shepiierd,  and  that  of  soaie  place  io  ancient  Arcadia,  and 
his  own  name  accordingly  was  Alfesibeo  Cario.     Such  was 
thejorigin  of  this  celebrated  academy,  and  surely  no  origin 
was  ever  more  childishly  romantic,  or  unpromising  a&  to 
any  beneficial  effect  on  solid  or  elegant  literature,  to  whiqh 
purposes,  however,  we  are  told  it  has  eminently  contri- 
buted.    It  was  established  Oct.  o,  1690.     A  short  account 
of  it,  written  in  1737,  informs  us  that  the  first  members 
were  those  learned  persons  cbieBy  who  were  about  queen 
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Christina  of  Sweden.     (See  Christina,  vol.  IX.)     It  ad- 
mits all    scienees,    all  arts,   all  nations,    all    ranks,    and 
both  sexes.     The  number  of  its  niembers  is  not  deter- 
mined y  they  are  said  at  present  to  be  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand, but  we  have  heard  a  much  larger  number  assigned, 
for  they  sometimes  aggregate  whole  academies.     At  Rome^ 
the  academicians  assemble  in  pastoral  habits,  in  a  most 
agreeable  garden,  called  Bosco  Parrhasia.   The  cpnstitation 
of  the  society  being  democratic,  they  never  chuse  a  prince 
for  their  protector.     At  the  end  of  each  olympiad,  for  that 
is  the  method  of  computing  adopted  by  the  Arcadians, 
they  chuse  a  cnstode,  who  is  the  speaker,  and  has  the  sole 
right  of  assembling  the  society,  who  are  also  represented 
by  him  alone,  when  they  are  not  assembled.     In  order  to 
be  admitted  a  member,   it  is  requisite  that  the  person 
should  be  twenty-four  years  of  age  complete,  of  a  reputa- 
ble family,  and  to  have  given  some  specimen  of  abilities 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  education.     As  to  the  ladies,  a 
poem,  or  a  picture,  is  a  testimony  of  genius  that  is  held 
sufficient.     The  stated  assemblies  of  this  academy  are  fixed 
to  seven  different  days,  between  the  first  of  May  and  the 
seventh  of  October.     In  the  first  six  they  read  the  works 
of  the  Roman  shepherds,  the  productions  of  strangers  being 
reserved  for  the  seventh  and  last.     Each  author  reads  his 
own  compositions,   except  ladies  and  cardinals,    who  are 
allowed  to  employ  others. 

Crescimbeni  was  the  first  cnstode,  or  president  of  this 
academy,  and  retained  that  ofHce  for  thirty-eight  years, 
during  which  the  academy  is  said  to  have  produced  very 
beneficial  effects  on  public-taste,  and  on  the  style  of  Italian 
poetry.  Crescimbeni,  however,  was  so  intent  on  this  esta- 
blishment, as  to  neglect  bis  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and 
now  embraced,  as  it  is  termed,  the  ecclesiastical  state.  In 
1705,  pope  Clement  XI.  be^^towed  on  him  a  canonry  of 
St.  Mary  in  Cosmedino,  and  in  1719  appointed  him  arch- 
priest  of  the  same  city,  at  which  time  he  took  the  regular 
orders  of  the  priesthood.  In  1728,  during  a  fit  of  sickness, 
be  took  the  vows  of  the  Jesuits,  but  died  March  8,  of  that 
year.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great  literary  reputa- 
tion in  his  time,  and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  Italian 
academies,  and  of  the  Naturae  Curiosorum  in  Germany. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  of  various  merits: 
1.  '*  Canzone  per  la  nascita  del  seren.  real  principe  de 
y^Uia,  di  YarimacQ  Cognimembresi/*  Rome^   1698^  8vo. 


sot  CRESCIMBENI. 

2.  <'L*Ehio,  favola  pastorale/'  Rome,  1695,  4to.  3.  <<  Rime 
di  Alfesibeo  Cario*'  (his  Arcadian  name),  9to,  ibid.  16^5, 
1704,  and  1723.     4.  <<  L'  Istoriadella  vclgar  poemy*'  ibid. 
1698,  4to,  enlarged  and  corrected,  1714.     5.  ''  Commen- 
tarii  intomo  alia  sua  Istoria  della  volgar  poesia,*'  ibid. 
1 702,   1710,  2  vols.  4to,  but  reprinted  and  enlarged    to 
6  vols.  4to,  Venice,  173 1,  with  the  addition  of  the  precede 
ing  history.     In  1 803,  the  first  Italian  scholar  in  this  cowi- 
try,  T.  J.  Matthias,  esq.  published  the  commentaries  de« 
tached  from  the  historical  part,  in  3  nAs,  12me,  a  week 
highly  interesting  and  entertaining  to  the  stndents  of  It«* 
lia|]  poetry,  yet  as  it  finishes,  where  Crescimbeni  did,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  progress  made  in  the  eighteenth  cea- 
tary.     On  the  merits  of  the  original  work  critics  diflfar. 
Baretti,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  no  contemptible  crttic,  says 
that  although  Oresdmbeni  <<  tells  many  things  that  deserre 
the  notice  of  the  studious,  he  lavishes  such  epithets  d 
praise  on  a  great  many  ancient  and  modem  bad  verse* 
makers,  his  style  has  such  a  laxity,  and  is  so  fuU  of  ver* 
bosity  about  every  trifle,  that  he  could  not  hold  up  the 
book  in  his  hands  for  ten  minutes  together/'     It  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  Tiraboschi's  work,   and  we  know  not 
whether  Crescimbeni's  Arcadian  academy  may  not  hatve 
made  him  partial  to  frivolities  which  sober  critidan  would 
have  discarded.     6.  <'  Corona  rinterzata  in  lode  di  N.  8. 
pape  Clemente  XL*'  ibid.  1701,  4to.     7.  '<  Noticie  isto-- 
riche  di  diversi  capitani  illustri,"  ibid.  1704, 4to.     8.  *^  Bac- 
conto  di  tutta  Poperazione  per  Televazione  e  abbazamento 
della  colonna  Antonina,''  ibid,  1705,  4to.     9.  '^  I  Givochi 
Olimpici  en  lode  de  gli  Arcadi  defunte,"  ibid.  170^^  ^la, 
and  continued  in  subsequent  volumes.     10.  <' Le  vifee  de 
gli  Arcadi  illustri,"  ibid.  7  vols.  4to,  1 705,  &c.     He  -pob- 
lished  also  collections  of  the  poems  of  the  Arcadiaos,  and 
some  other  original  works  and  translations  which  me  not 
held  io  much  estimation. ' 

CRESCON1U8,  an  African  bishop  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, is  chiefly  noticed  for  having  made  a  collection  of 
canons,  in  two  parts,  the  first  entitled  **  An  Abridgenaent 
of  the  Canon  Law,'*  apparently  a  book  of  references  only ; 
the  second  contains  the  canons  themselves,  at  full  .length, 
as  referred  to  in  the  abridgment.     The  abridgment  was 

}  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist^TirabofchL-^Month.  Rer.  toI.  XVIII.  p.  249.-J5»^ 
Onomast. — ^Nicaron,  voL  XXXI, 
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published  at  Paris  in  1588,  by  Pithseus,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
church  of  Troyes,  and  since  by  Ahasaranus  at  Poictou  in 
1630,  and  by  ChiiBet  in  1649.  But  both  parts  are  in« 
serted  in  Justel  and  Voellus's  '^  Bibliotheca  Juris  Cano- 
nici.'*  Baronius  speaks  of  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  Moreri  adds  that  there  is  a  Paris  edition,  of  the 
date  1609.' 

CRESPI  (John  Baptist),  an  artist,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cerano,  where  he  was  born  in  1557,  descended 
from  a  family  of  painters,  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice^ 
and  with  painting  united  a  knowledge  of  modelling,  archi<*> 
tecture,  and  literature.  With  such  talents  he  occupied 
the  first  rank  at  the  court  of  Milan,  in  the  direction  of  the 
academy,  and  the  vast  plans  of  cardinal  Federigo :  he 
painted  a  number  of  pictures,  whose  beauties  are  not  seU 
dom  balanced  by  blemishes  of  equal  magnitude,  free^ 
spirited,  harmonious,  but  often  mannered  from  affectation 
of  grace  or  grandeur.  The  singular  talent  he  possessed  of 
painting  biras  and  quadrupeds  in  cabinet  pictures,  is  men« 
tioned  by  Soprani.  One  of  his  best  pictures  is  the  ^'  Maf 
donna  del  Rosario,*'  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazzaro  at  Milan* 
He  died  in  1633.* 

CRESPI  (Daniel),  a  Milanese,  born  in  1592,  at  first 
was  a  disciple  of  Gio.  Batista  Crespi,  though  he  afterwards 
studied  under  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini,  and  soon  became 
superior  to  the  first,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  second. 
With  great  vigour  of  conception,  and  facility  of  execution, 
he  combines  equal  suavity  and  strength  of  colour  in  oil  and 
fresco ;  the  distribution  of  his  6gures  leaves  no  wish  for 
alteration.  He  seems  familiar  with  the  best  principles  of 
the  Caracci,  without  having  frequented  their  school.  In 
the  church  della  Passione  at  Milan,  where  he  painted  the 
*^  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,^'  he  has  left  many  portraits 
that  may  vie  with  the  best  of  Titian^s.  Continued  pro- 
gress from  good  to  better  marked  the  short  period  of  his 
life.  His  last  and  most  admired  works  are  the  histories 
from  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in  the  Certosa  at  Milan.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  that  of  the  Parisian  teacher, 
who^  raising  himself  from  the  bier,  pronounces  his  own 
condemnation;  despair  and  terror  are  personified  in  him 
and  the  assembly.  Nor  is  that  of  the  duke  of  Calabria, 
who  in  hunting  discovers  the  solitary  cell  of  the  hermit^ 

}  Carei-^Dopin.— Moreri.— Saxii  Onom^st  '  Pilkington^  by  Fuseli. 
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much  inferior*  On  this  the  painter  wrote,  ''  Daniel  GM'* 
pus  Mediolanensis  pinxit  hoc  templum  an.  1629/*  oo^ 
year  before  bis  death,  for  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1630^ 
extremely  lamented,  and  with  him  all  his  family/ 
.  CR£SPI  (Joseph  Maru),  sometimes  called  La  Spag- 
nuolo,  from  the  style  in  which  he  atfected  to  dress,  was 
j,  born  at  Bologna,  in  1665,  and  received  his  earliest  instruc- 

\  tton  in  design  from  Angelo  Toni,  a  very  moderate  artist  ; 

bnt  in  a  short  time  he  quitted  that  school,  and  successively 
studied  under  Domenico  Canuti,  Carlo  Cignani,  and  Gio-* 
'  Tanni  Antonio  BurrinL  From  them  he  applied  himself  to 
study  the  works  of  Baroccio,  and  afterwards  the  principles 
of  coloyring  at  Venice,  from  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tia- 
toreitto,  and  Paul  Veronese.  Thus  qualified,  to  appear 
with  credit  in  his  profession,  his  merit  was  made  knowD  to 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand,  who  immediately  engaged  hiaa 
in  several  noble  compositions,  which  be  executed  with 
success.  In  portrait  he  was  particularly  excellent ;  and  to 
those  subjects  he  gave  elegant  attitudes,  with  a  strong  and 
graceful  resemblance. 

His  imagination,  was  lively,  and  often  whimsical ;  be 
was  very  famous  for  caricatures,  and  frequently  amused 
himself  with  designing  comic  and  burlesque  fancies,  which 
he  expressed  with  abundance  of  humour  and  drollery. 
Sometimes  he  etched  those  designs  with  aqna  fortis,  se- 
lecting bis  subjects  from  the  writings  of  the  facetious  and 
burlesque  poets.  He  was  remarkably  singular,  in  accus* 
toming  himself  to  paint  in  a  chamber  properly  darkened^ 
and  so  contrived  as  to  admit  a  ray  bf  the  sun,  or  the  light 
of  a  flambeau,  to  enable  him  to  give  a  greater  roundness 
and  relief  to  his  paintings,  by  a  nice  observation  of  the 
force  of  natural  light  and  shadow.  His  works  are  dispersed 
into  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  gallery  of  Dresden 
were  "  The  Seven  Sacraments,'*  in  seven  pieces;  "The 
\  Virgin,  Christ,  and  St  John,"  "  An  Ecce  Homo,  attended 

by  two  Soldiers."  He  died  in  1747.  His  sons,  Antonio 
and  Lewis,  were  some  of  the  best  of  their  father's  scholars, 
but  though  their  works  were  much  studied,  and  composed 
with  more  sobriety  than  those  of  their  father,  they  never 
attained  his  eminence  in  the  art.  Lewis,  indeed,  quitted 
,  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  wrote  many  considerable  works 
relating  to  the  arts,  and  amongst  others,  the  Supplement 

>  Pilkington,  by  Fuseli. 
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or  3d  volume  of  tb€  "  Fehina  Pittricc."     He  died  in  1779, 
and  Antonio  stimved  bim  only  three  years.* 

CRESSEY  or  CRESSY  (Huch-Paulin,  or  Serenus), 
a  celebrated  popish  writer,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,   seated  formerly    in  Nottingbamshirej 
but  before  his  time  it  had  removed  itito  Yorkshire,  in  which 
county  he  was  born,  at  Wakefield,  in   1605,     His  father 
was    Hugh   Cressey,  esq.  barrister  of  Lincoln's-inn;    bi» 
mother^s  name  was  Margciry,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Doylie,  an  eminent  physician  in  London.     He  was  ^edu- 
cated at  a  grammar-school 'at  Wakefield^  and  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  in  Lent  term  1619,  he  was  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  great  vigout  and  diHgence, 
and  in  the  year  1626  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
^lege,  in  that  university.     After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain 
to  Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then  lord  president  of  the  north, 
with  whom  be  lived  some  years.     About  1 638,  he  went  over 
to  Ireland  with  Lucius  Carey,  lord  viscount  Falkland,  t6 
whom  he  was  likewise  chaplain;  and  by  him,  when  he  was 
secretary  of  state,  Cressey  was,  in  1642,  promoted  to  a  ca- 
Tionry  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor,  and  to  the  dig- 
nity of  dean  of  Laughlin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but 
through  the  disturbances  of  the  times,  he  never  attained  the 
possession  of  either  of  these  preferments.     Aft«r  the  unfor*- 
tunate  death  of  .his  patron,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  found  himself  destitute  of  subsistence,  and 
therefore  readily  accepted  a  proposal  that  was  made  him^  of 
travelling  with  Charles  Bertie,  esq.  afterwards  created  eari 
of  Falmouth,  a  great  favourite  of  king  Charles  IL  who  was 
unhappily  killed  in  a  battle  at  sea  in  the  first  Dutch  war 
after  the  restoration.     Cressey  quitted  England  in  1644, 
and  making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  his  pupil,  moved  by  the 
declining  state  of  the  church  of  England,  he  began  to 
listen  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Romish  divines,    and  in 
1646  made  a  public  profession  at  Rome  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled to  that  church.      He  went  from  thence  to  Paris, 
where  be  thought  fit  to  publish  what  he  was  pleased  to 
style  the  motives  of  bis  conversion,  which  work  of  his,  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  was  highly  applauded  by 
the  Romanists,  and  was  long  considered  by  them  as  a  very 
extraordinary  performance.   It  is  entitled,  ^*  Exomologesis, 

>  Pilkiattoiiir—ArfeDfilto.—Scet't  Cyclopedia. 
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or  a  faithfcil  narration  of  the  oceasi^ha  ind  motives  othli 
conversion  to  Catholic  Unity,?  Paris,  164%  and  1653,  Sro; 
To  the  las^ edition  is  an  appendix,  'Mn  which  are -eteared 
certain  misconstructions  of  hisE^oittotogesis,  publisbed-by 
J.  P.  author  of  the  preface  to  the  lord  Fa){(tand^-s  diseoiifse 
of  Infallibility."  As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  Ue  ^eitt  it 
i&rerto  his  friend*  Dr.' Henry -Hammond, -as  to  ^b^  whose 
sincerity  he  had  eicpierienced,  and' for  whose  judgment  he 
liad  a  high  esteem.  That  learned  person  wrote 'Mia  a 
kind: letter  of  thanks  for  his  book,  but  at  the  same  tnne 
told  him  there  was  a  vein  of  fallacy  ran  through  the  whole 
i[X)hlexture  of  it;  adding,  i^^  we  are  friends,  and  i  do'iiot 
propose  to  be  your  antagonist.'-  At  the  close  -of -dm 
epistle,  heJnvited  bim  into  England,  assuring  fahn'tfaat  he 
should  be  provided  with  a  convenient  place  to  dweH-h^, 
and  a  sufficient  subsistence  to  live  comfortably,  witfaoot 
being  molested  by  any  about  his  religibn  and  oonaeiebee*. 
This  offer,  though  our  author  did  not  accept,  yet  ke'r&- 
ttirned,  as  became  him,  an  answet  full  of  respect  aikid  fftu^ 
litude  to  the  kind  friend  who  had  made  it«  ~  -^    -  -^ 

After  this,  he  was  much  ineliilad  to  b6cotte  a  iftdBilE^iSf 
the  Carthusian  order,  and  had  tfaoughtii  of  entering  inte 
the  monastery  of  Ehglish  Carthusians  at  Newport,    ii^ 
Flanders,  but  from  this  he  was  dissusi/ied  by  fiomo  of^  hi# 
zealous  countrymen,   who  were  desirous  that  he  should 
eonttnue  to  employ  bis  pen  in  defence  of  their  r^igtoii> 
for  whieh  the  severe  discipline  of  that  order  wocildlitt^ 
allowed  him  but  little  time ;  and  tberefi^re  by  thek  adlriot 
he  laid  aside  that  design,  and  being  recommended  to  H^aor 
^ietta-Maria,  queen -dowager  of  England,  •  he  ww&  udt^ 
under  her  protection,  and  being  invited  bjr  the  Bened^ 
tine  college  of  English  monkB  at  Donay,  in  Flatidera}— h^ 
>t  length  resolved  to  retire  thi^r,  and  for  the  earpenoe^ 
his  journey  received  one  hundred  crowns  as  :a  bounty  frcM^ 
that  princess,  who  could  but  iU  spare  ev«<i  €o  amall  a  vmk 
at  that  time.     Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Douay  he  en« 
tered  into  the  Benedictine  order,  and  upon  that  ocoasiofli 
changed  the  name  he  received  at  his  baptism^  of  Hogtt 
Paulin,  for  that  of  Serenus  de  Cressey,  by  which  be  was 
afterwards   known    to  the  learned  world.     He  feiaatoed 
about  seven  years  or  more  in  that  college,  and  during  bia 
residence  there  published  a  large  work^  of  tbe  mystio^ 
kind,  entitled  '^Sancta  Sophia,  or  directions  for  theprayera 
of  contemptfition,  &Gi  extracted  out  of  txaote  than   XL 
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Ircatises,  written  by  the  late  reverend  father  A^g.  Bak^r^ 
a  monk  of  the  English  congregation  oC  the  holy  order  dT 
St.  Benedict/'  Douay,  1657,  2  vols.  8vo.  To  which  are 
addedy  *'  Certain « patterns  of  devoat  exercises  of  ima&e>- 
diate  acts  and  affections  of  the  will/'  .This  father  Augus- 
tine Baker,',  .whose  true  name  was  David  Baker,  who  had 
atad^ed  the  law  in  the  Middle  temple^  and  who  froih  being 
little  better  than  an  atheist,  became  a  convert  to  popery, 
and. a  very  zealous  devotionist,  had  once,  it  seems,  some 
intention  of  .writing  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England, 
for  which  he  had  made  very  copious  collections,  that  were 
of  great  service  to  Cressey,  when  he  entered  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  same  project. 

.  ^ter  the  restoration,  and  the  marriage  of  king  Chaeles  II. 
queen  Catharine  appointed  our  author,  who  was  then  be* 
come  one  of  the  mission  in  Eogliaind,  her  chaplain,  and 
from  that  time  he  resided  in  Somerset-house,  in  t|ie  Strand. . 
The  great  regularity  of  his  life^  his  sincere  and  unaffected 
piety,  his  modest  and  mild  behaviour,  bis  respectful  de« 
portment  to  persons  of  distinction,  with  whom  he  was  for*- 
merly  acquainted  when  a  protestant,  and  the  care  he  took 
to  avoid  all  concern  in  political  affairs  or  intrigues  of  state, . 
preserved  him  in  quiet  and  safety,  even  in  the  most  trou* 
blesome  tioies.  He  was,  however,  a  very  zealous  cham* 
pion  in  the  cause  of  the  church  of  Rome,  aftd  was  con-» 
tinually  writing  in  defence  of  her  doctrines,  or  in  answer 
to  the  books  of  controversy  written  by  protestants  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  or  figure ;  and  as  this  engaged  him  in 
a  variety  of  disputes,  h^  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire 
great  reputation  with  both  parties,  the  papists  looking 
upon  him  to  be  one  of  their  ablest  advocates,  and  the  pro- 
testants allowing  that  he  was  a  grave,  a  sensible,  and  a 
candid  writer.  Among  the  works  he  published  after  his 
return  to  England,  were :  1.  *^  A  non  est  inventus  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Edward  Bi^shaw'a  enquiry  and  vainly  boasted 
discovery  of  weakness  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Church's  In- 
fallibility,'' 1662,  8vo.  2.  '^  A  Letter  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman, dated  July  6th,  1662,  wherein  bishop  Modey  is 
concerned,  printed  amongst  some  of  the  treatises  of  that 
levereod  prelate."  3.  <<  Roman  Catholic  Doctrines  no  No- 
velties ;  or,  an  answer  to  Dn  Fierce's  court-sermon,  mis- 
called The  primitive  rule  of  Reformation,^'  1663,  Svo; 
answered  by  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby .^  But  that  which  contri- 
buted tQ  make  him  most  known,  was  his  large  and  copious 
.     Vol.  X.  L  L 
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ecelesidstiesl  history,  vntMed  ^  The  Chinr«b  WMrn^bf 
Britamiy/'  Eoari,  1668,  fol.  which  was  indeed  a  won  of 
•great  pains  and  l^oar,-  and  executed  Mf<ith  nmoh  -acevra^ 
^nd  diligence.  He  (jiad-  observed  that  nothing  *  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  the  people  in  general  of  kia 
fDuiiion,  than  the  rep«itation  of  the  great  antiqutty  of 
ehorcb,  and  the  fame  of  the  old  saiiM^of  bolh  iseiti^  toat 
had  6ourished  in  this  island  ;  and  tfaerefoite  he  jadgrd  that 
nothing  could  be  moite  serviceable  i»  promoting  what  he 
.styled  the  catholic  interest,  than  to  write  ftioh  ahkimiy  as 
'might  set  these  points  in  the  fairest  and  faliest  light  pos* 
81  ble.  He  had  befota  him  the  example  of  a  Ikmoua  jesak, 
Michael  Alford,  alias  Griffith,  who  had  adjusted  the  saiae 
~  history  under  the  yeafs'  in  wli^cb  the  prineipal  eveaas  hap- 
pened, in  four  latge  volumes,  collected  from  Oar  aitatelit 
historians;  but,  as  this  was. written  in  Latin,  he  jwdjg^d 
that  it  was  less  suited  to  the  wants  of  common  Teaden, 
latid  dierefore  he  translated  what  saieed  his  purpose  into 
EBgtisb,  with  such  hetps  and  improvemMta  as  betboiigfat 

-  Mftesisai^y.'    His  history  was  very  moch'  approved^  by '-  &e 
-most  learned  of  his  countrymen  of  the  same  religiiAi^'iu 

appears  by  the  testimonies  prafi^xed  to  it     Much  indeed 

•  may  be  said  in'  favour  of  the  order,  regularity,  and  cohe- 
rence of  the  facts,  and  the  care  and. punctuality  sb^WnJn 
citing  bis  aathorities.  On  the  other  iiand,  he  has  too  ft^- 
t|uentiy  adopted  the  superstitious  notions  of  many  of  oor 

'  old  writers^  transcribing  from  them  such  febulous  passages 
as  Mivebeen  long  ago  exploded  bythe^inquisiiivl&aailitti- 
pai^at  eritics  of  his  eiwn  faith;    The  booky  however,  loag 

'vnt^tain^d  its  credit  among  the  Romanics,  as  a  moftt^aii- 
thentic  ecclesiasti<»r  chronicle,  aad  is  fteqoendy  clu^'l^y 
their  most  considei-able  authors.  He  proposed  tor -tame 
published  another  volume  of  diis  history,  whtch^  waa  '^ 

•  have  carried  it  as  low  as  the  ^ksolucion  t>(F  moDasteries  hy 

•  hing  Henry  VIII.  but  heHliod  before  he  had  pnioe^ded 
fdll  three  hundred  years  \oWet  than  the  Norman  eikiqu^t. 

-  Dodd,  however,  informs  Us' that  a  considerable  patf'C  of  the 
second  volume  was  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Ben4ekUotiee 

^  joioriastery  atDouay,   and  that  it  was  iMver  pabKdf^ 

V  ^  upon  account  of  some  nice  oontrorei-tfies  betweM^f^e 
'  s6e  of  Rome,^  and  some  of  onr  English  kings,  whitdPifaight 

V  give  offence.'^     While  engaged  otv  this  work,  be  fbuftfd  mu- 
-''  sure  to  interfere  in  M  ibe  oontrovdiaies.  of  tbe^simei',  ks 

V  will  presently  be  noticed.  His  last  dispute  was  in  retei^tlte 


1. wards  bi&bop  of.  Worcester^  to  whiob>  tfioug^  several  a^-i 

.awera  were  giveo  by  the^btaft  pf  the  popUb  writers,  tbere 
•  waa^none.  tfaat  seemed,  to.meiit  reply,    excepting  tbat 

peoned  by  father  .Cre^eeyyv  and  |bU-.prooured  him-tbe  bp* 
:;jaQUP  of  a  yery  iUQstri<Mn)  antagotnist^.  bis  old  friend  and 
.*  «cquaiatanoe  at  Oxford,  Edward  earl,  of  ClarendQn^  Beang 
:  Dpw  grown  far  in.yeavs^  and  haviag  no  Tery  proQpiiwg>sceiie 
:  l^efoce  hiaeyea^  from  tba  wapmspiiritthat  appeared  agaio«t 
?/PQpery  amongst  all  loanks  of  people,  and  tbe>  mafiy  e;(^dl- 

;l6iitib9ok$'WiatteQ  u>  confiite  it  hy  tbe^  moat  learned  of  the 
^  deogy,  be  was  the  morewiUing  to  seek  ior-  pea<;e  in  tbe 
•aiien^e  of  a  cpUDtry  rearemepM .  a^d  accordingly  w^bdif^ 

^ff  sofa^.time.ttt.tbe  house  <q£  Richard  Caryll,  esq.  a  gen- 
:  tLeman  of  an  ancient  family  and  >  affluent  fortune,  ^t  East 
1  Qriostead,  co.  Sussex,  and  c^ing  npon  the  10th  of  Au-* 
,.gMai  1674,  being  then  near  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 

was  buried  in  the  parish  chufcbt  theirQ<  .  His  Josa  was  iQuph 
J  regrdtted  by  those  of  ^ii^  eommnm^i  a$  being  jon?  ^f  th^ir 
:: ablest  obamplqasyiioeady  tO)d(a^  b»a  pea  in  theis  defence 
.iOtlseveryoQ^aaien);  and^ure^of  'bavijig  his  pi^eea  read  with 
i  aingnlar  fatouri  and .  attention.  .His  memory  also  was^r^- 

;i?ef ed  by  tbeptfoteslants,  as  well,  on  acoQui^t  of.  tb^  pji^Uy 
/  pf.  his- manners^  and  bis  mild  and  bumble  deportment,  as 

for  the  pJaim^ess,  candour,  and  decep^^y  wilh  ,wb^h-  be 
1  had  managed  aU  the  oontrovemcjfi  that-  he  had^  b^een^'en- 
':g.agAd|in,  and.  which  had  pffocnred  him^  in  rptm-j;^,  jiHU;b 

jBore.  of  kindness  elnd  respedt,  than  almpst  aRy  ojther  ,of 
\ki$  patty  had  metwUh,  or  indeed  id^served.    It  ,if  Tj^y  i>^. 

.markabls^  .ho)ireyer,  «^t  be  t^ongbt  i%  nec^s$ary  \q  s^lo- 
•giM.it9  hiaipopisft  treadier^  for  thi  r^pectfuJt  ^mentioii  ^he 
Diaade.of  the«pir«)ated  of  our  ;ehurqh4    >Wby  ;bia  should  re- 

Jinkm^n  apology,. Ave  shall  no^'in^nir^  bu,t  tbiat  bis  can- 
v^Puraiid  polite^esa  desejF^e;  the  highest  comn^ieiKlatioa  will 
'  S4>pear  frcan  what  he  i^ys^of  arjQhbisbbp  U^her :  ff  As  &r 

B^  Ushei;^  bis<  adnrimble  abilities  iu^^cbroMological  and  bis- 
:  torical  erudition,  as  also  ,his  .faithfulness  and.  ipg^nuous 
e.fiin<)erity  in  deliTering  witbwt  any,  provoking  i;ef)ectiiMis, 
r  :vrtiat  with  great  labour  be;  has  observed^  ought  f  ectaiply  at 
;)leaat  lo  exenapt  him  from  being  t^r^a^ed  bjyi.anyiOne  rinialy 
J  and- qpQiemptuously)  especially  by  ^e,  lyho  am/noreover 

i^vays  obliged  to  preserve  a  just  remembrance  o(  v^ry 
;  many  kind  effects  of  friencfship,  which  I  received  frpm 

LL  2 
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We  have  already  tnkeo  notice ;  of  bis  ,inclifladoii.  to  the 
mystic  divinity,  wbtch  led  bimVtp  take^O  ipuch  pains  about 
the  works  of  father  Bak^r,  and  Upm  the  same  di«positioQ 
be  also  publiahed  <*  Sixteen  revelaiiqns  of  difine  lov^ 
shewed  to  a  devout  servant  of  our  Ijord«>  called  mother  Ju* 
liaoa*  an  aiichorete  of  Norwich,  wtip  lived  in  the  days  of 
king  Edward  111."     He  left  also  in  MS.  «  A^q  Abridgnaent 
of  the  book  called  The  cloud  of  unknowing^  apd  of.^^^ 
counsel  referring  to  the  same.**     His  next  perfonqabce; 
was  in  answer  to  a  fatuous  treatise,  written  by  Dr.  jSjtillipg*- 
fleet,  against  the  churchi  of  Home, .  yv'hipb  ibade  a  very 
great  noise  in  those  days»  and  pujt  for  sooie  tiqic^  a^stof)  to 
the  encroachments  their  mis^ionaric;^  were  daily  makingt 
which  highly  provoked  those  of  tb^  Roman  comtnunioii. 
This  was  entitled  **  Answer  to  part  of  t)t.  Sidlingfl^e^'s 
book,  entitled  Idolatry  practised  in  the  church  of  UomeJ.' 
1671^,  8vo,  and  wa^  followed  by  <^  Fanaticiam  fanaticaUy 
imputed  to  the  Catholic  ^Churcli  by  pr.  Stillingfleei^  and 
the  imputation  refuted ;^d  retorted,*' ^i?^  W7j2,  ^vpj^.and 
"  Question,  Why  are  wu;^.a'<3ath9lic^\,Que^tip^>.  Wb^ 
are  you  a  Protestant  ?f    1673^  8v6.  '  Jn^sapport  of  Pjr. 
Stillingfleet,  the  earl  of  Clareodop  >[irrQte  **  Aniniadyer- 
sions'*  upon  pur  author's  answer;  in  whijxh  lie  very  pla^nljr 
tells  him  and  the  world,  that  it  was  not^  devotion^  ^ut>ne- 
cessity  and  want  of;  a  subsistence,  which  drove  him  ^^t 
out  of  the  church  of  £)ngland,  and  then  into^  a  monastenf. 
As  this  noble  peer  knew  him  well  at.  Oxfipr^d,  ^t  may  ^^ 
very  efisily  imagined  that  what  he  ^aid^made  a  y^ry  ^iiong 
impfessions  and  it  was  to  e^ace  this^  that  our  ^fitbor  tj^ought 
fit  to  send  abroad  an  annwer.  under  the  title  o^  '*  Epistle 
apoiogetical  to  a  per^n  of  honour,  stou^ing^bls  vindica- 
tion of  Dr,  Siillingfleetj"    1674,  *8vo,.    lu^Uiis  wosk^'lie 
gives  a.  large,  relation  of  the  statf;  and  condition  of  hi3  af* 
Uirs,  at  the  time  of  what  bp  styles  his  conversion,  in  order 
to  remove  the  imputation  9.C  quitting  his  faith  to  obtam 
bread.     The   last  wbdL  that  lie  published  wa^  entitled 
**  Remarks  upon  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,'"  .  . 

CREVIER  (JOHN  BArrii^x  Lewis},^  Frencj^  historian, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  i^s^3.  His  father  was  a  journeyman 
printef*.  He  studied ,  under  tb^  celebrated  Rotlihi^  a^'d 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  cblteige  de.  Be^fuvais. 
After  RoKin's   death,  he  u^dec^pok  the  continuatioo'of 

'  «  Bio^.  Brit.-*I>oda'c  Cbureh  Hiic  toL  III.— Ath.  Ok.  fol.  11/ 


(5  fttV-'i  ft  R.  lit 

Us  Komah '^  liistorj,  itml'' pnbli^Gled*  vafibus 'works,  la 
vbicfiy  as  in  the  education  of  hU  pupils,  be  preserved  a 
sacred  regard^^ftir  the  ititeresis'^ofreligtori,  virtue,  and  lite- 
rature.', nedi^d  at.Pa?rs,"I>ec/l,  1765,  after  publishing, 
1.  an  edr^ion*  oT^Xivy,'*' with  notes,  6  vols.  4to,  which, 
says  OiBbon', '  ct)nta^i\s  a  sensible  life  of  the  historian,  a 
J[udicioi)s  selection  of  the  best  remarks  on  bis  work,  and 
qisplays  a^^  much  intelligence  ias  taSte^  on  the  part  of  the 
cditdr.,^  ErnestMs  not  less  in  favour  of  this  edition,  'which 
Hlis  been  reprinted  in  *8v6  !»nd  l^tno.  2.  Cdntitruation  of 
]^*'Kolfin^s  Roman  History,"  '  already  noticed.  3.  "  His- 
toire  des  Enipereurs  Hbniains  jusqU*  a  Constantin,^*  Paris, 
i75ft',  6  vols.  %i6'l\  xvhitlii  x^dLS  soon  after  translated  into 
English/ and  publisheiV  in'  Svo/  4.  **  Histoire  de  Tuni- 
Versit^.cle  Paris,*'*?  vols.  12mo;  a-  very  useftjl  work,  for 
which  his  countrymen  think  he  was  better  qualified  thati 
to  writethe  Roman  history.  5i  ^^Observations  sur  TEsprit 
^des  Lois,^*  li2mo,  sq^ne  remarks  on  Mdntesqiiieu^s  cefe- 
brited  worki  fxom,v^bicb  Crevief  derived  little  repiitatioii. 
^^^**  Rhetdriqfcie  ^ranjoise,*"^''^^  ^  ^^^  12ipo,  which  was 
well  received,  ahd  was  1*eprinted  at  Liege,  in  1787.  Cre- 
vier,  like  mos.t  voluminous  writers^  is  careless  in  his  style^ 
but  generally  cori^ect  and  precise  iq  bis  narrative.* 

CkEWE   (NATHANfEL),  *  btshop  of  Durham,    the  fifth 

sen  of  John  lord  Crewe,  of  Stean,  co.  Northampton,  by  J^- 

toima,  daughter  and  coheir  of"  Edward  Walgravie,  of  La\5^- 

ford^  in  Essex,  esqr  was  borri  'at  Stean,  the  31st  of  Jk- 

huary,  1633;  and  in  1652  admitted  commoner  of  Lincoln 

college,  in  Oxford,   whet-e  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  H. 

^eb.  1,  1655-6 ;  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 

fhat  colleger;    On  June  29th,  1659^  he  took  the  degree 

pf  M,  A.     At  the  restoration  he  declared  hearttfy  in  favonr 

^dt  the  crown  and  hierarchy;  and  in  1663  was  one  of  the 

jpi-pctors  of  the  university.    The  year  following,  on  the 

2d  9f  July,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  tind  soon  after 

went  into  holy  orders.     August  the*  I2ih,   t668,  he  was 

elected  rector  of  Lincoln -college,   unon  the  decease  of 

^bn  PauVbood.    'On  the  29th  of  April,   166?,  ho*W  in- 

"^sl'alled  dean*^  of  'Chichester;  and  held  v^ith*  tfi^t  dignity, 

th6  praecentorship,  in  Which  he   had  been  iostatled  the 

day  before.     He  was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet 

to  Kiug  Charles  IL     In  1671,'  i^pon  the  translation  of 
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Dr.  Blandford  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  lie  was  electa 
bishop  of  Oxford   in  his  room,    on  the   l^th  of   June, 
confirmed  June  the  18th,  consecrated  July  the  2d,   and 
enthroned  the  5th  of  the  same  month ;  being  allowed  to 
hold  with  it,  in  commendam,  the  living  of  Whitney,  and  the 
rectorship  of  Lincoln  college,  which  last  he  resigned  io 
October  1672.     In  1673  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  of  James  duke  of  York  with  Maria  <rf  E^te  } 
and    through    that    prince's   interest,    to  whom    be  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  subservient,    he  was  transtated,  the 
22d  of  October,  1674,  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  -  Ia 
the  beginning  of  1675,  he  baptised  Katharina-Laura^   the 
new-born  daughter  of  James  duke  of  York.     The  86th  of 
April,  1676,  he  was  swoi^n  of  the  privy  council  to   kiog 
Charles  II.  and  upon  the  accessioit  ot  king  James  II.  t^tfae 
crown,  he  was  in  great  favour  with  that  prince;  he  wat 
made  dean  of  his  majesty^s  royal  chapel  in   1685,  hi  tte 
room  of  Compton,  bishop  of*  London,  "^ho  herf  be/^n^re^ 
moved ;  and  within  a  few  days'after,  Was  adiliitted  in%o%bi6 
privy  council.     In  1686  he  was  app6iiited  on^  of  the  CMik^ 
missioners  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  erttcMfli'by 
king  James,  an  honour  which  he  is- said  to  barvd  v^liied^be^ 
yond  its  worth.      By  virtue  of  that  commission,  h^'  aip- 
peared  on  the  9th  of  August,  at  the  proceedings  against 
Henry  bishop  of  Loiidbh,    and  was  for  su'SpeiMltii^  brm 
during. the  king's  pleasure;  though  tbe'eart  antl  biebttp^lif 
Rochester,    and   chief  justice  Herbert,   wer6 '  agaitisof  id 
Immediately  after  that'bishbp's  snspensic^,  comi)»MiMttM 
^ere  appointed  to  exercise  all  inanner  ol  edAtstuasticUd 
jurisdiction  within  the  diocese  of  London^  of  wbich' bishop 
Crewe  was  one.    The  186th  of  Notembier'  foUowiitg^"^ 
was  present  at,  and  consentibgto,  the  d^^gradatiott  o?  Jif* 
Samuel  Johnson,   previoifely  to  ific' mcfst  sevete  pdtiidi^ 
ment  that  was  inHicted  on  thatefanflet^t  divine;  and  6gM^ 
tenanced  with  bis  presence  a  prosecuttM  carried' off,  ia 
May  1687,  against  Dr.  Peaefiy,  vice-ehat»cellol'  bf  ihrn- 
bridge,  for  refusing  to  ^dmit  one  AHbftQ  Francis,  ft  ^Bemst- 
dictine  monk,,.to,..tt^e  ^egr^e  of  ipatster  of  arts  in  tha^  uni- 
versity, without  taking  the  oaths.     In  July  the  same  yeai^ 
be  offered  to  attend  the  pope's  nunrio  at  his  public  entry 
into  Loudon.;  but  we  .arit^.^  t^  luJs  coachman  refused  'fo 
drive  him  that  way.     His  name  was  put  again  ia  a<  osw 
ecclesiastical  commissiOQj^sucktout  this  yearjifl'Oetbber^ 
in  which  he  acted,  during  the  severe  proceedings  against 
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Mag^leo  college  in  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  one 
Antbony  Fafoker  their  president,  pursuant  to  the  king^il 
maodate.  The  bishop  continued  acting  as  an  ecclesiastical 
coniQussioirer.  tiU  'October  1688  ;  wli^n  that  commission 
was  abolished.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1687,  h6 
was 'eatployed,  with  the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Peter- 
borough, 40  draw  up  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the  queen^s 
b^iig^  with  cbiid.  But  finding  that  the  prince  of  Orange's 
papty  .was  likely  to  prevail,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
i^un^iUboardi  and  told.the.archbishop  of.  Canterbury,  that 
hd  was/torry.fpr  having  so  long  concurred  with  the  court'; 
and  desired  now  to  be  reconciled  to  his  grace,  and  the 
4ther  hishop$.  Even  in  the  convention  that  met  January 
22f  J  68]8-<9y  to  consider  of  filling  the  throne,  be  was  one 
of  those  who  voted,  on  the  6tb  of  February,  that  king 
Janes  II.  had  abdicated  the  kingdom.  Yet  his  past  coqr 
dupt  was  too  recent  to-be  forgotten,  and  therefore  he  was 
excepted  by  name  out  of  the  pardon  granted  by  king; 
WilUam  and  queen  Mary,  May  2^,  1690,  which  so  terri^ 
fiftd  hiin^  thatbeweat  over  to  Holland,  and  returned  just 
in  time  tatake  the  ^ths  to  the  new  government,  and  pr^-^ 
served  his  bishopric.  But,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself 
the  possession  of  that  dignity,  he  was  forced  to  permit  the 
crown  to  dispose  of,  or  at  least  to  nominate  to,  his  pre- 
bends of  Durham,  as  they  should  become  vacant.  By  the 
death  o£  his  two  elder  brothers;,  jie  became  in  1691,  baron 
Grewe.<kf  S^an;  and,  about  the  21st  of.  December  the 
fame  yeari  he  married,  but  left  no  issue.  During  the  re3t 
j)f«>kiag  William's  reigo^.he  remained  quiet  and  unmQ7 
lealed ;  «uid  in  the  year  1 7 10^  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that 
^l^posed  the  prosecution  then  carried  on  against  Dr.  Sachor 
Ttrelly  and  declared  him  not  guilty  ;  and  likewise  protested 
Jigainst  several  steps  taken  in  that  affair.  He  applied  biot- 
jMS,  chiefly^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  works  of  muni- 
j&cqnoe  And  charity^  Particularly,  be  was  a  very  gre^t 
Jbenefactor  tp  Lincoln  college,  of  which  he  had  been  feU 
iowand  r^tor^s  And  laid  out  large  sums  in  beautifying 

*  tie  a4)ded  80/.  p€r  annum  to  Uie  lOLper  annum  a-pfece  forerer,  to  the 

hemdihi'p    or  rectnry;   md   lOL    ftr  corates  of  four  cborches  beloagingto 

Mfomm  W  4aob  of  tho  twelve,  fdlow-  the  said  college,  viz.  All-Saint*  and 

fbips  forerer.     He  m^de  up  the  Bible  St.  Michael  in    Oxford,    Twyford    m 

clerk'd  place,  and  eight  8Cb6lKnhtp%  Bttdiingtiamthire,  and  Comb  io  oi- 

>llttoiigwig  to  that  college,  10^  a  yaar  fofvUlnre.  AU  tbew  were  to  tako  plaoe 

oachii  for  ever,  which  before  were  very  f^™  Michaelmas  1717.     He  likewise 

mean.    He  made  an  Augmentation  of  settled  20/,  a  year  apiece  on  tweka 
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the  bishc^'s  palace  at  Durham ;  besides  many  other  io- 
stances  of  generosity  and  muniBcence  of  a  more  private 
nature.  At  length,  bis  lordship  departed  this  life  on 
Monday  September  18,  172 1,  aged  eighty-eight;  and 
was  \>uried  in  his  chapel  at  Stean,  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  with  an  inscription  on  his  monument  He  held 
the  see  of  Durham  forty^seven  years.  Dying  without 
issue,  the  title  of  Baron  Crfve  'Of ;  Stean  became  extinct 
with  him.  * 


fmy'ed  by  a  turn  of  money  orig tnallj 
lift  by  lord  Crevii,  aod  fonaerly  spent 
in  mn  enteitainmeot  to  that  loeiiety. 
About  1*750  they  transferred  it  to  4bt 
univertity,  in  order  to  famish  nmasical 
aM  I*li0fc)1^f^at  annivenary,  in  ho- 
nour of  its  patrons  and  benefiactofs, 
among  whom  lord  Creire  it  justly  oom- 
mtomoMied.  Cbahneb**  History  of 
Oxfofd. 

1  Biof.  Brit— Hntcbinsoo^s  Hist,  of  Durham.-i>An  ExaminatioB  of  the  Lifs 
and  Cbaractcr  of  N.  Lord  Crewe,  Itc.  1790,  Svo,  in  which  some  pans  of  bis 
political  ofienoes  art  softened,  bjit  eoongbi  we  fear,  wilL.be  thovght  to  remain. 
—Gent.  Mag.  LI V.  6^3,  LX.  924,  999..^Alb.  Ox.'  V^L'il.— Biicb's  TUktioiw 
#ic— NiGbols's  lieioesteyshire.   . .  ,     ^ 


exbibitiooen,  which  took  place  at 
Lady -day  1718.  He  bequeathed  all* 
90(M.  a  year  to  the  unrrersity  lor  gene- 
ral purposes,  and  was  a  liberal  eoutii* 
butor  to  the  buildings  of  Christ  church, 
Qnoen's,  Worcester,  and' AM-Sonls' 
colleges,  and  the  new  church  of  All* 
Saints.  The  espences  of  the  EncoBnia, 
or  annual  oommemoration  of  the  bene- 
factors of  this  unirerflity ,  art  partly  de- 
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-V  '^_\lTM)^^B;iai'k|$S  tHui  ,*  »«  new. 
Those  marked  f  are  re-writteii>  .'with  additions. 


i^oKB,  Sir  Edwaid 1 

Colardeau,  C.P 15 

Colbert^  ^.  B .  «^  ..ib^ 

»Colc,  C.  NalsoD .".  .19^ 

t— —  Henry 90 

*. Will.ofMaton  ..  ..2« 

— —  WUl.  botanist 88 

Goks,  Elisha 29 

»—: —  EUsha,  uncle SO 

Colet,  John 31 

XC61igni>  Gaspard de 36 

'    Henrietta 40 

*Coilado,  Diego  . . : 41 

^Collaert,  Adrian ib« 

Collange,  Gabriel 49 

Colle,  Charles ib. 

*Collet,  Peter 43, 

» Philibert 44 

CoUetet.  William ib. 


Collier,  Jeremy  .  • 45 

fColUilgSy  John  • 59 

tCoIlitigwood,  Lord  ....  . .  ib. 

Collins;  Anthony .60 

* ^  Art))ur . .  . ; 68 

* -^  David 69 

•  •    •    John 71 

'-^  William 74 

Conidson,  Peter 79 

Coliius,  Firancis :  81 

Colman,  Geoi|^ '82 

*C6lcteci,  Angeto 86 

Colombiere,  Claude  de  la. « 87 

fColomies,  Paul 90 

Coloitma,  Fabio ib. 

tColonna>  Francis 91 

Colston,  Edward 99 

*Coluccio,  Salutato 94 

«Colttmba,  St 796 


KNiDi'B'X 


fOolumbajiBft;  St« 97 

'  ^Columbus,  Christ. ib. 

Barth 101 

CdiiineUa,  L.  J.  M.  ......  ib. 

.  Columna^  Guy 108 

•(ColuthuB ; ib. 

Cdwil.  Alex ib. 

fCombdis^  Francifr 108 

tComber^  Thomas ib. 

*v  Thonus,  grasdaen  106 

fComemus,  J.  A.  ........  109 

«ComeB,  NataKs 113 

^Comiersj  Claude ,.;iI14 

^^Comioes,  Philip ib. 

'^onnnandine,  Frederic  ..116 

Commelin,  Jerome 117 

^ John ib. 

CommerBOii>  Plulibert ...  LIS 
l^Commire,.  John- , . » . .  j » .•  119 
>  Commodianus  . . » .  ,>«- .  .s  %  I£0 
fComte,  .Lsi^'ia  . ;.  ,,^^j\  .lb. 
*«  ■  Nidh.  de  .^- , ;  v .-« .  ib. 


Pa«« 

Conway,  H.  Seymaor  . « . .  ISO 
fConybeare,  John  ....  .  •  tK 

Cook,  JanteS' . .  .  ^ ..... .  189 

♦ Bciyainifcv-..-... 

*-w    .  .  Hem7  —  .  -.  . .  ^. i . 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthoojr •• . :  .  .Jb. 
*» '      ■  Mildred- «  « « . , «-A«  •  ^.'^OS 
*—  Elizsieth  .i . . . . . .  SOT 

*-^—  Katherine  *-.  *.:..<...  A9 
't  *■     ■    Thomas  ....  ^^'z,  -.  ^W> 

Cooper,£ldrlof  ShafleslHDTttK 

-J- third:£aii  :.J*  .v 

fi r^JbhttOilbeit  ...4 

.    ■        .  Samuelv^;7..'>  ^-.fllfl 

■  ■  Thomaa> .-  ..*.  »..^83 

*Goote,  8ir  Charles  : ; .  .:^9BS 

—  Sir  Eyre». . .    9M 

-fCopemicus i'^fH^  ' 

Coques,  Gon^O  ..  /»....ft9 
.  Coram,  Thomas ........  /lb. 

iCoras,.  John  de . .«  . . 944 

*^Corbet,.  John  .\  .•  .^  .  ,«v;<tSl5 

+M5 ^  Rj^iffd^\  ..^  ;j  Jv  I  .Jb. 

iCorbinelli,  Jameav .  1 .  «^.Mtt8 
{ilSordara^rlMiiik  €s98ar  c . « 4^9 
X'ordemoi,  tGendd  de  »i .  i  12Mb 
«Gordes,  Balthaaar  : .  iv. .  !tta 
f***  .'■  '  ■  Jolin-^.  ;.•...;.,.  .lb. 
*€ordier,  Mathuriii  . . . .—  «51l 
+Cordu8,  £nrioiua  ..  ..  .-7«53 

»-»*— I — ! Valerius  .^'  .•.  ^;'..lb. 

Corelli,  Areangelo  ...v.-.^kl 


''Compton,  Spencer  . ; ... c.;ltl 
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END   OP  THfe   TENTH  VOLUME. 


ERRATUM. 

Vol.  IX.  p.  493,  for  **  He  married  one  of  Dr.  Jortin'sdaugliti 
read  "  he  married  S.uaannah  Beeston."  It  was  hb  successor,  Mr. 
Darby,  who  married  one  of  Dr.  Jortm*8  daughters.  Mr.  Clubbe 
was  presented  to  Dunham  173Q»  and  to  Whatfield  1735. 
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